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LIST  OF  IRREGULARITIES 


The  Pullman  Company  Scrapbooks,  many 
at  least  a  century  old  and  composed  almost 
entirely  of  brittle  newsprint,  contain  articles 
that  are  incomplete  or  illegible.  While 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  the 
best  copy  possible,  the  following  problems 
are  present  to  varying  degrees  in  many  of 
the  volumes: 

1.  Foldouts  are  torn  with  loss  of  text  or 

are  lacking  entirely. 

2.  Loose  clippings  are  torn,  with 

portions  lacking. 

3.  There  is  loss  of  text  at  inner  and 

outer  margins. 

4.  Tipped-in  clippings  obscure  other 

text. 

5.  Paper  discoloration  causes  text 

illegibility. 


FILMING  PROCEDURES 


Where  possible,  the  procedures  listed  below 
have  been  followed  in  Aiming  the  Pullman 
Company  Scrapbooks. 


1.  Some  pages  have  been  Aimed  more  than 
once  to  enhance  legibility  where  text 
darkness  varies  within  an  exposure  or 
where  overlapping  text  is  present. 

2.  Unless  oversized,  foldouts  and  clippings 
stored  in  envelopes  attached  to  scrapbook 
pages  are  Aimed  following  the  page  of  text 
of  frame  to  which  they  correspond. 

3.  Unless  oversized,  loose  clipping  inserts 
are  Aimed  following  the  opening  in  which 
they  have  been  inserted. 

4.  Oversize  inserts  and  clippings  removed 
from  envelopes,  marked  with  the  scrapbook 
page  number  to  which  they  correspond,  are 
Aimed  in  page  number  order  at  the  end  of 
each  volume. 
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our  town  lermine  who  in  his  household  is  wast- 
with  suffl-  ing  water. 

The  tenant  is  held  for  the  care- 


christian  virtue ;  dirt  through 

while  now  th%  mains.  ' - - -  - 

“cleanliness  bfent  force  to  reach  the  second  stories  4th. 

Though  person-  of  dwellings.  Every  house  in  Pullman  lessness  of  others  which  h  \  "n.  be  m- 
•  A  ‘  iron  sinks  and  faucets  in  its  kitch-  terested  in  remedying.  o 

and  en\  so  that  every  housekeeper  has  a  5th.  The  tenant  will  I'.eep  his 
convenient  supply  of  this  nec-  plumbing  in  better  repair  w  as  to^re 

f'  'cle,  and  is  spared  the  expos-  vent  leaks. 

dant  upon  getting  water  6th.  Meters  should  always  be  used 
ants  situated  out  of  doors.  in  factories  and  shops. 

>p  of  the  Water  Tower  there  7th.  Where  put  into  use  they  have 
tank  which  holds  half  a  sometimes  reduced  the  consumption 

8 81  it  is  kept  full  of  of  water  three  fourths. 

sr  to  be  used  only  The  disadvantages  of  using  meters 
the  pressure  from  may  be  stated  as  follows : 
et  upon  the  mains,  p  not  U8e  water 

issary  for  the  fire  h  to  flush  waste  pipes  and  drains. 

“Pl.e  helVr  >  2nd  They  may  discourage  bathing 

it  hydrant  to  be  ci  nliness 

ite;-  .  The  ?vater  3rd  A  scanty  supply  of  water  may 
,  tank  weighs  as  ate  illnes8  frolll  not  completely 

-ton  locomotives.  in„  all  DiDe8 

'  department  had  1  «  aJ  uged  b  uieter8  may 

three  millions  of  more  thun  otherwi8e,  owing  to 
ys  supply  for  the  ^  Qn  tlle  part  of  those  who  are 
ngbat  not  obliged  to  use  them. 

5th.  Where  meters  are  in  use  the 
ddition  blic  may  have  to  flush  sewers  more 
frequently. 

1890)  of  6th  Meters  ^  are  costly  and 
lere  are  they  entail  espense  in  caring  for  them, 
alumet  Bu(,  if  the  present  hideous  and  crim- 
te  shops  ,nal  wagte  .g  not  checked  by  someoth 
er  means  the  water  meter  I  must  come 
l-  into  general  use  like  the  gas  meter, 

use  the  0n]y  few  meters  are  in  use  here, 
ichlgan  CALUMET  LAKE  WATER, 

engine  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the 
one  for  ,  .  Calumet  water.  The  sample  was 


nastiness  as  a 
was  godliness  then, 

Christian  proverb  reads, 
is  next  togodliness.”  — — a  , 

al  filth  may  have  been  conducive  to  ht 
piety  then,  it  engendered  plagues 
epidemics.  Unless  we  are  prepared 
to  accept  the  view  that  human  beings 
are  already  too  numerous,  and  that 
processes  for  thinning  out  the  num- 
■  bersin  oriental  countries  should  not 

Information  Relating  to  Public  Water  be  interfered  with,  civilized  and  en-  is  an  iA 
anti  Some  Sanitary  Features  of  lightened  nations  must  do  something  million  ! 
I  the  Probletn.  to  stop  religious  pilgrimages  which  Lage  Mi( 


LLMANi 


Mains  and  Meters:  An  Analy- 
s  of  Calumet  Lake  Water. 


DUANE  DOTT, 


which  can  only  be  seen  by  the  aid  **  organic  matter.  Such  water  Lake  1 

ss  s 

e,  and  is  a  gas  in  steam.  It  boil  p  densely  peopled  these  methods  water 

3  degrees  i^gnhrit  at  wWch  potot  q(  riflcatiL  mu!t  become  common,  boiler. 

vaporizes,  Ad  no  The  general  custom  of  tea  drinking  in  about 

sted  undent  can  heat  it  in  a  vessel  |  and  India  grew  out  of  the  dan-  pie  fat 

a  cook  stpve  above  213  degree  ,  death  which  lurk  in  all  the  fire.  1 

“iSAa^re  s  about^SW  tmics  as  contamination,  the  land  being  520,73 

ieavy\.as  a  hke  volume  of  ah^  rhe  one  yast  burial  place.  The  only  safe-  The  d 
ilvent  power  of  water  is  very  great  never  to  drink  any  water  aged 

\  us  enables  It  te  pick  up  and  =  ^hera  £££*  *  „„  51W.  „  , 
I  mrities,  hence  pure  water  is  wholly  tb  eminent  physicians  ad-  galloi 

ms-s.  -  ^ 

nselves  all  the  impurities  of  tte  city  of  London,  ereasi 

osphere  through  which  they  fall.  nothin^  more  than  laho, 

iter  further  enters  extensively  into  aJaPd  “°^geandthe  Thames  itself  »■» 
•anic  as  well  as  organic  com-  fll^d  ^much  an  open  sewer  as  at  tt 

in  regions  where  im-  = 

I  water.  Carbonate  of  lime  in  so-  pure  water  is  used.  after 

on  in  oceanic  waters  is.taken  up  how  water  is  wasted.  west 

vegetable  and  animal  organisms,  where  water  is  not  wasted  there  is  byt] 


rtin# 

Ive  gr 
dn  aboufcfi 
of  the  gli 


the  great 
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1 

iotab  ,  K/The  new  well  I 
-'ey'  ‘/e\ Aired  gallons  a 

tei  Sr'  -r* 

<4/Wy  T^T'  Vi>-  ^VatOT 

i  '.  drin)gi  "Denver  gets  aw  im- 
yv'o/ujjVof  water  from  its  h'un- 
jf-jfftjfian  wells,  and  these  moln 
lily  fou^  and  five  hundred  feet^^J 
/  I,y4he  near  future  the  ar^H 
well  tyfl 1  he  extensively  used  foH 
[tins  form  lands  in  the  far  arifl 
as  ii  nVy  done  in  portions  of  Dal 
an/l  as  ia  rapidly  being  done  ill 
e  /i'n  Africa.  For  hotels  and  facl 
.■immense  quantities  of  artesianl 
wate  f-  are  now  used  in  New  York' 
(Th^fs  city  now  has  3,000  artesian  wells) 
ani  i  Boston  (In  Boston  nine  tenths  of 
tb  is  ws.ter  comes  from  these  wells)  and 
r  hicago  too  has  many  such  wells; 

;  these  wells  are  found  every  where  in 
1  London,  Paris  and  Liverpool.  Mem¬ 
phis,  Dayton  and  Kansas  City,  too, 
get  water  from  artesian  wells.  A  flow- 
'  ing  artesian  well  could  no  doubt  easi¬ 
ly  be  had  at  Pullman ;  the  one  at  Mor- 
y  gan  Park  sends  water  to  within  30  feet 
1  of  the  surface  and  the  surface  there  is 
not  less  than  80  feet  above  the  surface 
here.  A  flowing  well  here  for  boilers 
and  shops  would  be  an  aqueous  bo¬ 
nanza.  The  street  water  mains  in 
Pullman  are  six,  eight  and  13  inches 
in  diameter.  The  length  of  the  mains 
on  Pullman  lands  is  about  15  miles. 
The  water  department  is  not  a  sepa¬ 
rate  .  one  here,  and  the  business  is, 
handled  by  the  clerical  force  of  thei 
town  .—Pullman  Review ,  Feb.  14,’ 91.^ 


for  such  only  requirement  of  the  test  and  that 


tion  is  carried,  even  through  rocks,  by 
water.  When  enteric  fever  appears, 
physicians  at  once  feel  that  its  origin 
is  in  polluted  water.  The  day  is  not 
distant  when  the  legislatures  of  all 
states  will  undertake  to  prevent  the 
pollution  of  lakes  and  streams  with 
sewage.  An  Indian  outbreak  which 
results  in  the  death  of  three  or  four 
hundred  persons  attracts  the  eager  at¬ 
tention  of  the  whole  country  and  of 
Congress.  It  is  a  very  moderate  esti¬ 
mate  which  tells  us  that  more  people 
die  annually  in  this  country,  from  pre¬ 
ventable  causes,  than  perished  in  our 
whole  civil  war,  and  yet  little  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  this  astounding  fact. 
In  the  distant  future  the  race  may 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  Sioux  are 
by  no  means  our  most  destructive  en- i 
emies.  The  thought  is  appalling  thati 
half  of  all  our  country’s'  deaths  ar 
from  preventable  causes.  Not  f  a 
from  5,000  persons  die  every  day  in  1 
United  States  and  territories.  j 
would  be  a  large  battle  which  Jef  t  s 


1  Creek  and  Ro-  was  to  waste  no  water.  Every  gallon 
bing  of  its  uses  above  that  amount  can  only  be 
flushing  sewers  charged  to  waste.  A  section  of  Lon- 
Les.  There  are  don  occupied  by  the  families  of  work- 
water  works  in  ing  men  was  found  to  be  consuming 
ery  small  places  four  and  a  half  gallons  a  day  per  per¬ 
il-face  wells  are  son,  when  the  water  had  to  be  taken 
l  with  organic  from  out  door  hydrants,  and  the  mo- 
ards,  cess  pools  ment  water  was  put  inside  the  houses 
farms  quickly  the  same  families  drew  four  times  the 
ter  into  wells,  amount  which  had  before  met  their 
9  with  wells  in  needs.  On  washing  days  the  amount 
on  of  water  has  consumed  is  largest.  In  hot  weather 
ek  better  serv-  water  is  left  running  so  that  it  will  be 
'ks.  cool  for  drinking,  while  in  very  cold 

Li.  weather,  when  waste  is  always  great- 

>,  Dublin  is  the  est-  tho  water  if  allowed  to  run  to 
l  a  water  supply  keep  it  from  freezing.  The  amount  of 
thirteenth  cen-  wa^er  consumed  in  different  cities  va- 
ste  the  service  ries  mucb'  In  New  York  it  averages 
the  stream  in  a  about  100  Sfallons  a  day  for  each  per- 
r  than  a  goose  son  of  the  Population,  while  in  Lon- 
eginning  of  the  don  many  >’ears  have  shown  that  30 
York  city  de-  &a,lons  a  day  answers  all  needs,  Liv- 
Avells  and  cis-  e[p°o1  uses  from  50  to  60  gallons,  Paris 
ueduct  wdl  not  351  Dublin  and  Glasgow  50  each ;  we 
■ecent  immense  have  a  record  of  Birmingham  and 
ew  aqueduct  is  Manchester  for  one  year  when  the 
mon  tenement  consumption  was  only  30  gallons  a  day 
lied  with  water  for  eacb  Person  of  the  population, 
were  fifty  years  There  can  be  no  that  ten  £»!- 

)  not  seem  to  lons  a  day  per  capita  is  an  ample  sup- 
water  works  for  ply  for  aU  domestic  and  culinary  needs 
upply,  but  only  of  a  family,  and  in  rural  districts  de- 

_  palaces.  Ample  pendin"  on  wells  not  half  of  this 

provision  was  made  for  public  baths  amount  is  ordinarily  used. 

»±  Rome,  and  the  early  Christians  Pullman  watkr,  supply. 

‘so  disgusted  with  the  immoral-  Our  water  supply  for  houses  here  is 


in  this  I 
unfit  tc 
mensel 
dreds  J 


fcvasie  is  the 
rieeJ  only  re- 
ir  lust  what 
briefly  state 


position.* 


IB  UY  OKORtlB 


BY  URORtlB 

lu  tiiu  wonderful  collection  of  railway  exhibits  lu  the 
Transportation  Depurtinout,  ut  the  World'*  Fair,  those 
dealing  with  passenger  can  might  at  tint  sight  be  cou- 
aidcreil  the  IvHMt  Interesting,  as  surprising  novelties  of  de¬ 
sign  or  construction  would  not  be  expected,  and  yet  there 
ure  few  railway  men  who  cannot  broudeu  their  knowledge 
by  the  excellent  opportunity  there  afforded  for  the  com¬ 
parison  of  tin'  ideas  of  different  builders  at  home  and 
abroad,  in  tills  important  branch  of  railway  operation.  The 
cntulugue  1  shall  attempt  to  give  of  the  oars  exhibited 
shows  Hint  the  field  lias  been  fairly  well  covered  for 
American  practice,  and  a  few  instructive  examples  of  for¬ 
eign  curs  added,  exhibiting  the  striking  features  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  such  equipment  in  countries  where  railway*  are  not 
such  an  important  feature  in  the  duily  life  of  the  people 
as  in  our  own.  The  exhibit  ns  a  whole  is  subject  to  the 
criticism  applicable  to  all  such  collections;  that  they  are 
fur  show  purposes  and  are  not  truly  representative;  this 
remark  applies  especially  to  the  over-finish  and  expensive- 
ness  shown,  regarding  which  1  shall  have  something 
further  to  say;  bat  outside  of  this  there  are  many  ad¬ 
mirable  constructive  features  to  be  seen,  which  will  appeal 
to  the  practical  builder. 

In  the  following  remarks  1  have  mentioned  the  features 
which  seemed  worthy  of  examination  and  which  can  be 
sucu  without  consulting  drawings.  1  have  also  stated  with¬ 
out  reserve,  whether  these  seemed  to  me  good  or  bad  prac¬ 
tice.  These  opinions  are,  of  course,  individual,  and  if  they 
sene  to  provoke  full  discussion,  my  purpose  will  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

Taking  up  the  exhibits  in  detail,  the  foreign  cars  will  be 
first  considered.  We  have  from  Germany  an  exhibit  of: 

The  Itoyal  Prussian  State  Railway.— A  first  and  second 
class  passenger  cur,  of  the  type  ordinarily  met  with  abroad. 
Titis  car  is  No.  810.  It  is  mounted  on  three  axles,  and  the 
wheel  base  is  called  flexible.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  this  term,  unless  reference  is  had  to  the 
peculiur  mounting  of  the  car  body  oh  the  truck  frame;  this 
detail  is  worthy  of  study.  The  three  axles  are  set  about  12 
feet  4  inches  apart,  giving  a  wheel  base  of  about  24  feel 
8  inches.  The  journal  boxes  are  held  rigidly  in  pedestals, 
which  ore  bolted  to  channel  iron  side  pieces;  thus  the 
truck  is  one  structure  and  the  Bide  pieces  correspond  to  the 
car  sills;  these  sills  are  framed  to  intermediates,  which 
are  also  the  draft  sills,  The  car  body  is  an  entirely  separate 
structure  aud  carried  some  94  inch  above  the  truck  ou  lu 
spring  cushions  (eight  ou  each  side),  these  being  held  in 
cusl  brackets  bolted  on  the  truck  sills.  This  arrangement 
certainly  allows  a  small  amount  of  relative  movement  be¬ 
tween  the  body  aud  truck,  aud  cushions  the  jar.  The 
scheme  might  possibly  find  some  application  in  American 
practice;  thus,  in  freight  service,  a  framing,  preferably  of 
iron,  might  be  constructed  which  would  carry  truck  cen¬ 
ters.  draft,  bruke  rigging,  etc.,  and  allow  the  substitution 
of  differeut  classes  of  bodies,  such  as  coal,  stock  or  box, 
according  to  business  demands. 

Returning  again  to  the  German  cur,  the  very  long,  semi- 
elliptic  journal  springs  will  be  noticed,  constituting  tne  only 
spring  system.  The  objectionable  features  of  this  rigging 
will  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  other  foreign  car. 
It  is  a  mutter  of  common  observation  abroad  that  these 
two  and  three-axle  cars  ride  very  hard,  and  the  contrast 
to  the  American  system  is  becoming  more  apparent  every 
year  there  by  the  increasing  introduction  of  tne  latter  type. 
The  body  ot  the  car  is  sheathed  with  sheet  steel  and  the 
finish  is  a  fine  piece  of  work.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the 
exterior  is  the  brake  van  on  one  end;  this  is  a  common 
practice  abroad,  uud  two  or  more  cars  so  equipped  are  run 
m  each  train.  The  car  has  Westmghouse  make,  shoes 
being  adjusted  to  each  side  of  the  two  outside  pairs  of 
wheels. 

The  interior  is  arranged  on  the  foreign  compartment 
pluu,  to  which  uccess  is  obtained  by  side  doors.  There  are 
two  lavatories  provided,  and  each  of  the  four  compartments 
lias  access  to  one  by  meuns  of  doors  leading  into  ante¬ 
rooms,  The  arrangement  of  these  doors  is  worth  remark¬ 
ing,  the  locks  being  tied  together  With  a  rod,  so  that  when 
locked  inside  by  occupant  of  one  compartment,  neither  door 
cun  be  opened  from  the  outside.  The  compartments  are 
similarly  arranged,  that  for  first-class  passengers  being 
more  comfortably  upholstered  than  the  second,  and  arranged 
with  seat  divisions  to  hold  live  persons,  while  second-class 
bolds  seveu.  The  arrangements  for  drawing  out  first-class 
scats  and  lowering  backs  to  make  a  couch  are  noteworthy. 
Tile  compartment  doors  have  no  handles  or  locks  inside 
aud  cuunot  be  opened  by  the  passenger.  This  is  common 
practice  in  Germany  on  through  and  express  trains;  the 
loculs  and  suburban  cars  can,  however,  be  opened  from 
inside.  All  small  details,  tending  to  the  comfort  of  pas¬ 
sengers,  are  carefully  looked  to;  one,  which  is,  perhaps, 
more  ingenious  than  practical,  being  a  lever  handle  to 
regulate  the  supply  of  steam  for  heating. 

First-Glass  Goaeh  of  the  itoyal  Prussian  State  Railway, 
Designed  aud  Built  by  Van  der  Zypen  &  Charlier,  Coin, 
Demit. — This  car  is  very  conspicuous  from  its  brilliant  exte¬ 
rior  in  blue  uud  gold,  it  has  a  four-wheel  truck  of  peculiar 
design,  made  entirely  of  steel,  mostly  in  pressed  shapes, 
and  its  simplicity  is  remarkable.  Long  elliptic  side  springs 
are  used,  which  form  at  the  same  time  the  office  of  equal¬ 
izers;  they  rest  on  a  peculiar  pressed,  steel  side  bar,  which 
in  turn  rests  on  the  journal  boxes.  This  spring  arrange¬ 
ment  follows  closely  the  general  practice  abroad,  to  use 
only  elliptic  springs  ou  any  type  of  truck.  The  office  of 
spiral  springs,  of  short  ellipUcs  having  a  quick  motion, 
does  not  seem  to  he  appreciated  there.  The  American  form 
of  truck  is  designed  to  give  the  maximum  ease  in  riding; 
in  this  we  have  quick  recovery  equalizer  springs,  to  absorb 
short  vibrations  aud  jar,  and  long,  slow-motion,  bolster 
springs,  to  absorb  those  remaining;  neither  class  of  springs 
can  perform  the  office  of  the  other,  aud  lu  this  respect  even 
the  luiss t.  type  of  foreign  tracks,  which  closely  copy  Ameri¬ 
can  models,  seem  defective. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  beautiful  workmanship  and 
fitting  of  the  pressed  steel  shapes.  Roller  side  and  end 
bcurings  are  provided,  and  attention  is  called  tu  the  latter; 
they  would  appear  to  be  a  good  thing  aud  should  largely 
prevent  the  disagreeable  canting  and  binding  of  the  trucks 
when  the  brake  is  applied  and  might  increase  the  freedom 
of  trucks  on  curves  at  such  times,  and  thus  prevent  a 
tendency  to  derailment. 

'11  le  door  framing  of  car  1b  entirely  of  steel,  in  the  form 
of  channels:  the  ilr&ft  rigging  is  of  the  foreign  type  ot 
tiuuous  oar  with  one  helical  draft 
i  of  box-channel 


sprang  in  the  middle.  The  bolsters  _ 
form,  well  designed  and  put  together. 

The  body  is  without  trussing,  posts  and  rods,  strength  be¬ 
ing  obtained  by  a  steel  plate  30  feet  by  3  inches  wide,  and 
%  inch  thick,  set  on  edge  to  form  a  girder  below  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  is  stiffened  by  angles.  Unfortunately  no  draw¬ 
ings  are  nceeasiblu,  so  that  details  of  the  construction  are 
not  known.  The  car  is  sheathed  with  sheet  steel,  forming 
a  very  fine  job.  The  windows  in  brats  sashes  are  very  large 
arid  arranged  In  pairs;  they  drop  instead  of  raising,  a 
method  In  general  use  abroad. 

The  floor  plan  is  on  the  A  meric*  center-aisle  system, 
with  section  sent*  similar  to  a  sbeiier.  These  sections, 
lrt  in  number,  have  roomy  space  for  the  feet,  but  the  seats 
nre  narrow  and  uncomfortable.  Tie  racks  between  •«©■ 


•iiend  before  the  October  meeting  <t  the  Western  Railway 


down  and  by  lowering  sashes  themselves,  the  roof  being 
entirely  without  such  openings.  The  interior  of  csr  is 
very  ornate,  must  of  llie  trimmings  being  ornamental  cast 
brass,  the  whole  effect  being  that  much  affected  iu  Ger¬ 
many  aud  is  admired  by  those  who  like  it. 

The  car  has  end  platforms  with  very  neat  pressed  steel 
step  frames-  The  highly  ornamented,  gilded,  wrought 
Irou  gates  uud  railings,  1  am  informed,  are  for  exhibition 
purposes  ouly;  if  permanent,  they  would,  of  course,  be  ob¬ 
jectionable  in  catching  clothing. 

Some  principal  dimensions  will  be  found  in  the  table. 
Quite  u  number  of  these  ears  are  in  general  use  for  spe¬ 
cial  day  service  in  summer,  aud  are  for  this  purpose  made 
light  ami  airy. 

From  England,  the  Londou  &  Northwestern  Railway 
Company  exhibit  a  train  of  two  cars,  which  have  attracted 
attention.  The  first  car  is  a"Oorridor  Sleeper,"  so  called  hum 
the  passage  way  aloug  one  side  of  its  interior;  this  passage¬ 
way  cannot,  however,  be  used  for  communication  between 
adjoining  curs,  us  access  is  bad  by  the  side  doors  and  steps, 
according  to  lue  usual  foreigu  plan.  The  ear  contains  four 
sleeping  compartments,  two  at  the  ends  having  two  upper 
and  two  lower  berths.  These  rooms  are  full  width  of 
car,  and  two  iu  the  middle  have  narrow  lower  berths  ouly, 
the  rooms  are  narrow  on  account  of  the  passage-way. 
The  berths  are  very  comfortable,  with  thick,  sott  mat¬ 
tresses.  Each  compartment  has  a  separate  toilet-room, 
with  W.  C.,  tlie  fittings  being  very  neat,  the  woodwork 
is  plain,  but  beautifully  jomed  and  finished.  A  novel 
feature  is  the  hot  water  heuter;  this  is  placed  iu  middle  of 
car  uud  is  very  compact;  the  healing  is  done  by  gas  jets, 
using  the  same  gas  supply  us  thut  for  lighting.  This  sup¬ 
ply  is  sufficient  for  18  hours'  ruu,  for  both  purposes.  The 
arrangement  is  ingenious,  and  the  heat  cun  be  readily  regu¬ 
lated,  but  the  cost  must  be  high.  A  minor  feature  of  car. 
which  is  good,  is  the  commodious  box  wardrobe  provided 
under  the  berths,  in  which  clothing  may  be  placed  at  uigbt. 
The  cm-  also  contains  a  small  hallway  with  chairs  for 
smokers,  and  u  porter  s  locker  for  innenes. 

The  next  cur  is  a.  composite  day  couch,  having  two  first, 
one  second,  two  third-class  and  u  baggage  compartment. 
It  is  of  the  usual  side  door  style.  'The  compartments  differ 
priucipully  in  finish  (which  is  plain  iu  nil),  and  the  number 
of  passengers  allotted  to  a  given  space;  thus,  in  the  same 
space  the  first  clasp  holds  five;  the  second,  six;  and  the 
third,  nine  passengers.  The  ear  is  lighted  by  gas  mid 
heated  by  removubie  foot-wurmers,  using  acetate  of  soda 
us  heat  storage. 

Botli  ears  were  built  at  the  comany's  shops,  at  Wolver- 
lou,  and  are  said  to  be  slaudard  for  express  service.  The 
bodies  are  sheathed  in  wood  and  the  painting  is  of  a  very 
showy  character  and  beautifully  done.  The  body  is  car¬ 
ried,  iu  a  manner  similar  to  the  German  car,  entirely  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  under  framing,  resting  on  rubber  cushions 
ou  the  frame.  The  trucks  are  of  the  four-wheel  swiveling 
type,  with  steel-tired,  teak-wood  center  wheels.  The  truck 
and  under  body  framing  are  of  the  composite  iron  and 
wood  type.  The  track  spring  rigging  is  noticeable:  long, 
semi-elliptic  journal  springs  are  used  and  the  bolster 
springs  are  coils  carried  on  swing  planks  iu  American 
fashion.  This  arrangement  reverses  American  practice  aud 
docs  not  seem  to  be  a  good  plan;  as  explained  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  German  car,  the  long,  semi-elliptic  over  jour¬ 
nals  are  not  capable  of  absorbing  the  quick  jars  trans¬ 
mitted  by  the  wheels,  and  consequently  communicate  them 
to  the  truck  frame,  and  the  coil  springs  are  not  in  the  best 
locution  to  absorb  them.  Again,  the  bolster  springs  should 
be  capable  of  absorbing  the  rolling  motion  of  the  Indy  and 
for  this  purpose  ellipses  are  needed. 

The  Western  Railway  of  France  exhibit  a  second  dais 
couch  for  suburban  traffic.  The  car  is  very  plainly  finished 
inside  and  out,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the-  use  of 
roof  seats;  these  are  quite  common  abroad,  especially  in 
street  cars,  and  are  called  "Imperials.”  In  order  to  keep 
the  over-all  height  down,  the  inside  compartments  are  trade 
ouly  5V4  feet  high. 

Wagner  Train.— A  complete  train  for  special  high  class 
service  iiHfflWrtf*’  It  consists  of,  first,  a  combination  bag¬ 
gage  and  buffet  smoking  car;  second,  a  parlor  car;  third, 
a  compartment  sleeping  car;  fourth,  sleeper  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  open-center  type;  fifth,  dining  car. —  The  length  of 
the  cars,  72  feet  over  sills,  would  have  TSeen  called  ex¬ 
treme  a  few  years  ago,  when  67  was  looked  upon  as  stand¬ 
ard,  but  the  exigencies  of  increased  luxury  have  demanded 
the  increased  length,  in  order  not  to  sacrifice  Beating  and 
sleeping  accommodations.  Entering  the  baggage  car  at 
front  of  train,  we  first  come  to  the  baggage  compartment; 
this  is  quite  short,  but  20  feet  7%  inches  long,  and  will  hardly 
allow  for  the  needs  of  more  than  three  sleeper  loads  of  pas¬ 
sengers.  The  remainder  of  the  car  is  finished  in  Circassian 
walnut,  treated  in  the  colonial  style  of  decoration.  The 
wood  iB  warm  in  tone  and  the  effect  is  exceedingly  pleasing. 
More  space  than  usual  is  allowed  the  barber  shop  and  bath¬ 
room,  and  the  convenience  of  arrangements  in  these  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  The  tiled  floor  here  and  in  the  toilet- 
rooms  throughout  the  train  is  a  new  feature  and  gives  one 
the  impression  of  cleanliness,  although  its  durability  is  an 
undetermined  question.  Hie  leather  upholstered  chairs 
and  sofas  in  the  smoking  compartment  are  handsome  and 
cool  looking,  but  the  backs  appear  hardly  high  enough  for 
the  utmost  comfort  in  the  lounging  attitude  assumed  by  a 
man  at  his  ease. 

In  the  parlor  car  we  find  a  new  feature  in  a  separate 
reading-room  for  ladies;  this  is  beautifully  finished  in  Eng¬ 
lish  oak  and  provided  with  comfortable  chairs,  bookcases, 
etc.  The  small  buffet  next  the  above  would  be  of  use  when 
this  car  runs  separate,  but  does  not  seem  necessary  in  a 
train  of  this  kind.  The  chairs  and  sofas  in  the  main  com¬ 
partment  are  of  a  design  not  generally  seen  on  railways,  and 
give  the  car  a  pleasing  appearance  of  roominess  and  novelty. 
Toward  one  end  of  the  car  is  placed  a  curtained  inclosure, 
which  may  be  made  entirely  private  and  which  has  a 
separate  toilet-room. 

The  compartment  car  shows,  perhaps,  the  moat  marked 
depurture  from  previous  standards  of  any  in  the  train.  It 
has  been  the  rale  to  attempt  to  crowd  10  compartments 
in  a  70-foot  car,  and  even  then  its  earning  capacity  is  not 
upon  a  par  with  the  ordinary  sleeper.  In  the  Wagner  72- 
foot  car  there  are  but  seven  staterooms,  four  of  which  are 
of  the  ordinary  type,  containing  a  section  with  upper  berth, 
and  three  are  two  sections  long.  Two  of  these  large  com¬ 
partments  have  but  one  couch  apiece,  and  the  third,  two 
couches;  these  make  unusually  wide  and  comfortable  beds 
by  dropping  the  hinged  bnckB.  The  two  large  rooms  have 
each  a  private  toilet  and  bathroom,  and,  as  a  whole,  repre¬ 
sent  the  height  of  luxury  attempted  in  regular  service.  A 
novel  and  really  excellent  form  of  movable  partition  Is 
placed  between  the  adjoining  section  of  staterooms;  this 
folds  In  the  centre  and  back  oat  of  the  way,  giving  a  large 
ni'-y  room,  and  is  an  improvement  of  the  old  form  of  sliding 
door,  which  is  always  sticking. 

The  "open”  sleeper  is  a  10  section  car  with  two  communi¬ 
cating  staterooms  and  a  buffet.  The  appearance  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  this  car  is  rather  disappointing;  the  main  portion 
is  finished  in  white  mahogany  and  the  selections  for  trim¬ 
mings.  etc.,  together  with  the  heavy  Btyle  of  carving,  fail 
to  produce  the  impression  warranted  by  Its  costliness.  The 
staterooms,  however,  are  really  superb  in  their  delicate  fln- 
ish  of  ivory  and  gold. 

The  dining  car,  next,  is  the  most  successful  in  the  train 
iu  the  impression  it  produces,  as  well  as  for  It*  admirable 
arrangement.  The  heavy  carved,  English  oak  woodwork, 
with  ceiling  In  ivotr  and  gold,  is  exceedingly  rich.  The 
arrangement  of  tables,  single  on  one  aids  snd  double  on 
the  other,  Is  the  best  yet  devised,  end  has  become  lately 


common  practice.  The  special  feature  of  draped  complin 
uien Is  ut  eud,  to  give  a  little  privacy  to  special  parties 
iu  dining,  is  good.  The  tine  large  serving-room  aud  kitchen 
deserve  special  attention,  and  are  admirably  arranged,  and 
provided  with  extra  conveniences.  Attention  Is  also 
called  to  the  separate  wine,  fruit  and  meat  iceboxes,  which 
provide  a  rational  method  tor  refrigeration.  The  glass 
and  chiimware  are  or  specially  imported  designs. 

Geueral  Features  of  Train.— Special  claims  are  made  on 
the  ceiling  decoration;  it  is  of  stucco  work  iu  raised  and 
rated  patterns.  While  it  is  skillfully  treated,  I  do  not 
personally  consider  it  a  success;  its  effect  is  heavy  and  out 
of  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  structure;  it  is  asso¬ 
ciated  iu  one's  mind  with  plaster  and  masonry  work,  aud 
as  such  leaves  a  disagreeable  impression.  The  general 
decorative  treatment  of  woodwork  and  furnishings  through¬ 
out  the  train  are  very  beautiful  aud  in  excellent  taste  as 
decorations.  The  applique  French  gilt  brasswork  found 
in  the  Louis  XVL  cars  are  especially  beautiful,  and,  it  may 
be  remarked,  unsuitable  for  railway  service;  it  will  prove 
a  perfect  nuisuuee  to  keep  clean,  and,  tarnished,  will  seri¬ 
ously  detract  from  the  appearance  of  the  car.  Some  further 
remarks  upon  the  luxurious  features  of  this  train  will  be 
made  later.  Constructively,  the  cars  present  little  which 
is  uew,  but  they  represent  Ihe  latest  ideas  and  improve¬ 
ments  tending  to  increase  the  strength  uud  resistance  or 
the  car,  such  as  composite  frames,  sills,  etc.,  having  iron 
plates  bolted  to  the  wood  and  strengthened  corners  and 
joints.  These  details  are  commendable  features  of  in¬ 
struction. 

KrehbieJ  Palace  Car  Company,  Cleveland,  O.,  exhibit 
a  train  of  three  cars,  consisting  of  drawing-room  coaches 
convertible  into  sleepers.  The  train  is  so  vestibuled  us  r 
give  the  effect  inside  of  one  continuous  apartment  and  a_ 
exterior  of  practically  uniform  width.  The  vestibule  space 
is  intended  to  provide  an  independent  section  between  the 
coaches,  which  may  lie  utilized  as  a  smoking-room.  The 
vestibule  construction  is  peculiar;  it  forms  a  separate  box 
with  open  ends  and  pivoted  ou  the  platform  timbers. 
Abutting  vestibules  lire  rigidly  coupled  together,  aud  the 
two  boxes  operate  as  one.  The  method  of  ingress  and 
egress  is  by  side  doors,  which  are  set  flush  with  the  sides  of 
the  ear.  There  beiug  no  trap  doors  in  the  floor,  the  steps 
project  from  the  side  and  can  be  folded  up  against  the 
side  of  the  vestibule.  There  are  some  peculiarities  in  the 
method  of  operating  the  steps,  which  should  be  examined. 
The  whole  vestibule  arrangement  shows  ingenuity,  but 
seems  to  be  impracticable;  it  is  difficult  to  see  bow  the  two- 
part  box  can  be  maintained  in  rigid  contact  and  still  provide 
for  all  the  complex  motions  found  between  two  cars,  and 
when  these  motions  are  still  further  complicated  by  the 
effect  of  wear,  settling  of  springs  and  of  car  body  itself,  it 
would  seem  reasonable  to  expect  it  to  quickly  go  to  pieces. 
The  whole  idea,  it  seems  to  me,  of  utilizing  car  platforms 
for  seating  or  lounging  spaces  is  wrong  and  should  not  be 
encouraged.  The  interior  of  the  cars  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  comfortable  parlor  car  for  day  travel,  with  mov- 
noli*  seats,  combined  with  exceptionally  comfortable  sleep¬ 
ing  berths  at  night.  The  appenruuce  of  the  cars  — 

tftinly  good,  although  the  lavish  expenditure  in  rare  - , 

carving  and  hangings  found  in  the  trains  of  other  com¬ 
panies,  is  absent.  Settees  take  the  place  of  ordinary  sleeper 
seats;  at  night  these  are  revolved  to  face  each  other  a—1 
are  convertible  into  berths  iu  a  somewhat  novel  maun 
the  seat  backs  swinging  up  to  make  the  upper  bertb.  A 
very  commendable  feature  of  the  arrangement  is  the  soft 
bed  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  spring  cushions  kept  in  the 
seat  box.  Another  feature  worthy  of  imitation  is  the  use 
of  a  rubber  blanket  under  the  lower  sheet  of  the  bed,  pro¬ 
viding  n  sanitary  precaution  against  disease.  The  berths  thus 
constructed  are  longer,  wider  and  lower  than  those  found  in 
other  sleepers,  and  the  good  ventilation,  both  front  and  back, 
and  the  open  space  next  the  window,  are  desirable  features. 
By  not  using  stationary  upper  berths  also,  the  windows 
may  be  extended  to  give  light  to  the  upper  berth.  With  all 
the  ingenuity,  however,  displayed  in  tne  interior  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  practical  man  will  be  inclined  to  doubt  its  ser¬ 
viceability;  the  movable  berth  seats  are  clumsy  and  subject 
to  a  variety  of  racking  strains  Which  will  weaken  them  and 
prevent  their  being  readily  taken  apart  and  reassemble1 
iu  the  form  of  berths. 

Pullman's JMace  Car  Company  exhibits  two  trains,  oi 
a  hve-cM  traniTsnW'affTS  lUbil  fui  its  “Limited”  betwet 
New  York  and  Chicago,  and  the  other,  a  three-ear  train, 
showing  this  company  s  ideas  for  other  kinds  of  passeng 
equipment. 

lue  live-car  train  consists  of,  first,  a  combination  bu_ 
gage  aud  smoker;  second,  a  dining  car;  third,  an  open-center 
sleeper;  fourth,  a  compurtment  sleeper;  fifth,  combination 
open  sleeper  and  observation  car.  The  most  striking  novelty 
ou  the  exterior  of  train  is  the  uew  form  of  vestibule. 
Without  entering  into  details  of  construction,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  single  side  doors  are  large  and  set  out  almost 
flush  with  the  side  of  cor.  The  steps  nre,  however,  main¬ 
tained  in  the  ordinary  position  and  covered  with  trap  doors, 
making  a  flush  floor  with  vestibule  for  nearly  the  entire 
width  of  car.  To  obtain  exit  from  vestibule  the  trap  door 
is  first  lifted  by  means  of  a  lever,  which  has  an  air  cyl¬ 
inder  cushioning  attachment,  aud  then  the  door  may  be 
swung  in  as  usual.  The  vestibule  friction  plate  and  at¬ 
tachments  are  of  the  old  Pullman  type  and  dimensions,  so 
that  these  new  vestibules  may  be  used  interchangeably  with 
the  old.  The  floor  of  vestibule  is  covered  with  a  very  tiei 
tight-fitting  rubber  mat.  On  the  interior,  the  vestibule 
roomy  and  light;  the  advantages  of  the  device  over  the  q 
form  appear  to  me~vCTy  quesTTonatile.  It  is  certainly  a 
expensive  arrangement  ana  impede*  the  quick  exit  from 
car  in  case  of  accident;  moreover,  it  has  the  tendency 
to  make  the  vestibule  an  attractive  lounging  place,  which 
is  dangerous  practice.  The  claim  made  that  such  a  device  | 
reduces  atmospheric  resistance  of  trains  in  motion  t 
appreciable  degree  is  unproved. 

'AIT  To  The Interior  of  the  train,  entering  at  the  forward 
end,  we  find  a  22-foot  baggage-room,  from  which  is  par¬ 
titioned  off  a  small  space,  three  by  six  feet,  for  an  engine 
and  dynamo  for  lighting  train.  This  supplies  current  t 
storage  batteries  under  each  car,  upon  the  system  in  tis 
for  some  time  by  this  company.  The  barber  shop  next  is 
well  Arranged,  and  the  bathroom,  with  its  porcelain-lined 
tub,  shower-bath  and  tiled  floor  and  sides,  is  very  inviting 
The  smoking-room  is  finished  in  Vermillion  wood,  the  carv¬ 
ing  being  of  a  very  heavy  and  elaborate  character.  A  fea¬ 
ture  one  would  hardly  have  looked  for  in  high-class  work 
of  this  character,  is  the  use  of  a  plastic  material  in  certain 
places,  to  imitate  hand  carving.  The  chairs  are  very  hand¬ 
some,  but  are  not  more  comfortable  than  those  criticised  in 
the  Wagner  train.  The  clearstory  ventilators  are  of  novel 
and  attractive  design,  being  circular. 

The  dining  car  is  of  the  old  pattern,  with  10  four-seateil 
tables,  the  seat-backB  being  stationary.  The  interior  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  ear  is  good,  the  vermilion  wood  being  less 
excessively  carved  than  in  the  smoking  car.  The  trim¬ 
mings  and  light  fixtures  of  black  iron  harmonize  well  with 
the  wood.  The  kitchen  is  fairiy  large  nnd  well  arranged, 
but  less  complete  than  that  in  Wagner  train. 

Hie  sleeping  T-ar  contains  ten' open  sections  and  three 
staterooms;  the  lntter  are  made  very  handsome  by  ivory  and 
gold  treatment.  The  beds  have  unusually  thick  and  com¬ 
fortable  mattresses.  The  toilet-rooms  are  tiled  and  contain 
onyx  basins.  TUfi_ head  lining  of  this  and  the  other  cars 
is  worthy  of  mention;  it  Is  beaatlfhl,  simple  anf  RT^xcelTeDt 
taste,  being  quite  a  contrast  to  that  of  tne  Wagner  train. 

The  cnmpaktflenY'caf  fa  of  the  utraar  design,  containing 
10  staterooms;  these  have  upper  and  lower  berths  and  all 
have  folding  wash  basins  and  six  W.  O.’s.  These  lettei 
have  proved  ta  be  somewhat  of  a  nuisance  In  jwact.ee 
from  their  tendency  to  gin  out  oForffSf  Ifir allow  the  ad 


dust.  The  finish  of  the  compartments 
lifferent  in  each,  some  being  natural  woods  and  others 
painted  in  different  colors;  the  effect  is  very  pleasing  in  its 
variety,  but  in  some  the  tone  iB  so  dark  that  they  have 
u  gloomy  effect.  The  berth  fronts  exhibit  the  extreme  or 
expensive  ideas  iu  car  finish,  being  of  different  shades  of 
sils,  hand  embroidered.  I  am  told  they  were  made  iu 
Switzerland  expressly  for  these  cars,  and  as  they  will 
probably  ruu  at  least  a  season  without  becoming  luo  un¬ 
sightly  it  will  lie  seen  that  a  promising  nucleus  for  a  new 
industry  has  been  established. 

The  observation  and  sleeping  car  next  is  designed  to 
ruu  ut  rear  of  train.  The  rear  end  is  recessed  and  makes 
a  wide  sheltered  platform  where  chairs  can  be  placed  In 
pleasant  weather.  The  room  contains  movable  chairs  and 
a  handsome  lnmpstand  in  the  center,  with  which  is  com¬ 
bined  'a  writing  desk  and  seats.  This  room  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  feutures  of  the  train  and  one  which  de¬ 
serves  to  be  copied.  The  car  also  contains  six  ordinary  type 
sections  and  a  bath  and  toilet-room  for  ladies. 

The  second  Pullman  train  consists  of  a  mail  car,  a  day 
coach  and  a  parlor  car.  These  have  the  new  form  of  vestl- 
hule  and  exteriors  of  the  Pullman  standard. 

The  mail  car  has  the  same  general  interior  arrangement 
as  others  in  the  Exposition,  it  being  on  the  pattern  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  P.  O.  Department  .  The  car  is  pi  mined  for 
general  all  around  service,  and  is,  therefore,  pretty  evenly 
divided  in  space  into  three  parts,  sack  storage  in  built, 
bug-rack  distribution  and  letter  and  paper  case  distribu¬ 
tion.  The  car  is  60  feet  long  and  utilizes  the  entire  space 
for  work;  the  heater  is  earned  on  one  vestibule  platform 
nnd  a  toilet-rooiu  with  hopper  is  provided  on  the  other. 
This  airangement  is  good,  being  made  possible  by  the  new 
vcHtibiiTe.  The  roof  nVftV  ~tHe  letter  caStTCin!  tg  Of  fTJHlwd 
styuglTt  glass,  which  seems  to  be  an  admirable  ida-t,  t  it 
can  lie  kept  from  leaking  at  joints.  The  letter  and  paper 
cases  embody  some  minor  improvements  of  detail  ana  the 
interior  finish  is  first  class  in  all  respects. 

The  next  car  is  called  a  "  day  coach,”  containing  re¬ 
versible  seats  of  ordinary  pattern  for  54  persons  ana  ad¬ 
ditional  accommodation  for  ten  in  smoking-room.  The 
senw  are  covered  with  horse-hair  cloth  and  in  smoking- 
room  with  leather.  The  finish  is  vermilion  wood.  Except 
in  the  matter  of  seats,  the  luxury  and  expensiveness  of 
this  car  is  Dot  less  than  that  of  the  finest  parlor  cars  now 
running,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  purpose  is  subserved 
by  its  exhibition,  other  than  to  educate  the  public  to  more 
expensive  standards  than  can  be  maintained  by  the  aver¬ 
age  railroad.  The  parlor  car  we  next  enter  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  same  criticism,  as  the  public  are  expected  to 
pay  for  the  lavish  outlay.  This  car  is  superb  and  very  well 
arranged;  the  chairs  are  comfortable  and  covered  with  a 
beautiful  design  of  tapestry.  The  inclosed  section  in  one 
end.  is.  a.  good  feature.  The  toilet-rooms'  and  imtiraiM.e  paa»' 
sages  are  ulecT.  Afteutiou  is  called  to  what  seems  to  be 
n  decided  improvement  iu  the  W.  C.’b.;  these  are  similar 
to  the  closets  used  in  dwellings,  etc.,  and  have  cord  pulls 
for  opening  flushing  valves. 

A  novel  feature  of  the  Pullman  exhibit  is  the  general  de¬ 
sign  of  the  interior  section  with  the  flowing  curved  lines 
to  clear-story,  and  window  treatment  in  the  latter.  It  is 
Ivilt  fair  to  sav  that  tile  Pullman  company,  na  m-ipinilinwr 
of  this  design,  have  been  copied  by  theWagner  company. 

The  Canadinu  Pacific  Railway  Company  exhibits  a  com¬ 
plete  trans-continental  train  of  five  cars.  These  were  de¬ 
signed  and  built  at  the  company’s  shops,  in  Montreal,  and 
arc  intended  to  represent  accurately  the  arrangement  and 
quality  of  workmanship  in  general  use  on  the  road  for 
through  service.  The  exterior  is  finished  in  natural  ma¬ 
hogany.  varnished  without  paint;  its  effect  from  close  by 
is  good,  hut  from  n  distance  the  color  is  of  a  dirty  brown. 
It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  see  what  benefit  is  derived  from 
Hie  use  of  this  costly  wood  and  the  omission  of  paint  is 
hardly  likely  to  prove  an  economy.  It  is  well-known  that 
most  of  us  are  frequently  obliged,  from  insufficient  shop 
room,  notions  of  economy,  etc.,  to  run  coaches  after  the 
varnish  has  ceased  to  be  a  protection  to  the  paint  under¬ 
neath;  the  latter,  however,  is  generally  in  good  enough 
condition  to  protect  the  wood.  If,  however,  the  paint  is 
omitted,  it  is  probable  that  the  wood  will  become  unpro¬ 
tected  and  absorption  of  moisture  will  result  to  its  detriment. 
The  entire  train  is  equipped  with  the  Barr  vestibule.  The 
baggage  car,  equipped  with  six-wheel  trucks,  lias  the 
four  side  doors  close  together  near  the  center;  this  gives 
room  for  long  “fish-racks”  in  the  floor  at  each  end;  these  are 
well  designed  for  taking  care  of  the  drainage. 

The  “Colonist”  sleeper  is  a  second-class  car  intended  for 
the  transportation  of  immigrants.  The  interior  arrange¬ 
ment  is  that  of  a  sleeper  with  16  sections,  four  being 
partitioned  off  as  a  smoking  department.  The  seats  are 
covered  with  leather  and  the  whole  car  arranged  for  ready 
cleaning  out.  No  bedding  is  provided,  as  this  class  of 
travelers  generally  take  a  large  amount  of  household  goods 
with  them. 

The  day  coach  has  Forney  seats  with  capacity  for  56 
passengers.  A  sort  of  vestibule  or  smoking-room  is  pro¬ 
vided  at  each  end.  These  ends  are  handsomely  finished  in 
oak  and  the  center  in  white  mahogany.  The  interior  pre¬ 
sents  a  novel  and  pleasing  effect  from  the  use  of  wood 
paneling  in  roof  ana  two  partitioned  divisions  near  middle 
of  car.  Heavy  wooden  shelves  are  ranged  along  the  sides 
for  bag  racks;  these  are  roomy  and  convenient,  but  seem 
to  offer  a  good  place  for  accumulation  of  rnbbish  and  dust. 

The  dining  car  is  also  finished  in  white  mahogany, 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  coach.  The  arrangement 
of  single  tables  on  one  side  and  double  on  the  other  is 

llie  sleeper  is  a  handsome  and  serviceable  car  in  the 
snine  general  style  as  the  others;  the  white  mahogany  or 
“prime  vera”  is  harmoniously  set  off  by  the  snge  green 
plush  nnd  old  bronze  trimmings.  It  is  an  eight-section 
car  with  two  state  rooms.  The  wash  room  and  smoker 
combined  is  very  roomy.  A  fine  large  bath  room  and  tub 
is  supplied,  which  would  Beem  to  be  a  necessity  for  a  first- 
class  car  making  the  long  journeys  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  New  York  Central  exhibits  two  Empire  State  Ex¬ 
press  day  coaches  nnd  a  combination  buffet,  smoking  and 
baggage  car,  having  some  features  of  interest.  The  coaches 
are  of  great  length  and  width,  being  72  feet  long  over 
sills  by  10  feet  2%  inches  wide,  and  weigh  the  enormous 
amount  of  95,400  pounds.  These  exceptional  dimensions 
have  made  necessary  extra  strengthening  of  framing  and 
extra  floor  timbers.  The  cars  have  been  made  with  “non- 
telescoping”  ends  and  sides:  that  is,  they  are  strengthened 
with  iron  plates  bolted  to  the  timbers,  in  a  manner  similar 
to  practice  in  framing  sleeping  cars.  The  trucks  are  of  the 
six-wheel  type,  with  36-inch  steel  tired  wheels.  The  oars 
Imve  rnpncity  to  sent  84  passengers;  the  seats  are  of  the 
Hale  &  Killmrn  make  and  have  wire  racks  on  backs  to 
hold  wraps.  The  seats  are  set  38-inch  center,  giving  more 
room  than  usual,  and  each  space  is  provided  with  a  lunch 
table  The  extra  width  of  car  allows  a  good  wide  aisle. 
The  car  is  heated  with  direct  steam  and  lighted  by  Plntsch 
gas.  The  neat  ivory  and  gold  head  lining  is  noteworthy, 
both  from  its  appenranee  and  its  tone,  which  materially  in¬ 
creases  the  illumination  at  night. 

The  combination  smoking  car  is  of  similar  construction 
to  tlie  cosclieR.  The  buffet  compartment  is  an  excellent 
fentnre  for  special  express  service,  as  it  provides  for  prepa¬ 
ration  of  light  lunches  and  refreshment  to  coach  passengers 
nnd  the  attendant  is  useful  in  seeing  to  the  tidiness  of  the 
car — a  consideration  entirely  neglected  by  the  average  train 
hand.  The  bnggnge  compartment  end  of  car  gives  suf¬ 
ficient  space  for  a  limited  amount  of  baggage.  The  cars 
are  equipped  with  the  Gould  plntform  and  vestihnle. 

The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Ry.  exhibits  two 
United  States  mail  cars,  one  a  foil  postal  car  and  the  other 


u  postal  paper  car,  which  are  notable  as  embodying  the 
latest  improvements  for  this  class  of  service.  An  unusual 
umouut  of  space  is  given  to  letter  box  racks  for  distribu¬ 
ting  local  mail;  stamp  cancellation  and  dating  tables  are 
also  provided.  The  lighting  of  the  cars  by  both  Pintsch 
gas  uud  oil  is  ample.  The  cars  are  painted  a  cream  color 
outside  Hnd  have  Wagner  six-wheel  trucks  with  42-inch 
paper  wheels.  A  specially  good  feature  of  construction  is 
the  composite  iron  aDd  wood  floor  and  an  end  framing;  as 
the  cars  are  heavy  and  run  at  front  of  train,  extra  pre¬ 
cautions  are  desirable  to  provide  against  total  destruction 
in  case  of  accident. 

The  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  exhibits  one  of  its  standard  pas¬ 
senger  coaches,  which  contain  few  features  not  already 
familiar  to  the  traveling  public.  The  interior  finish  is 
natural  oak  of  very  neat  design  and  the  head  lining  of 
figured  silk.  The  proportions  of  the  roof  are  rather  un- 
usunl,  the  clear-story  being  very  broad,  giving  a  wide  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  car.  The  Frost  carburetter  light  fixtures 
are  extremely  neat.  The  car  is  mounted  on  six-wheel 
tracks  with  36-inch  chilled  iron  wheels.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  Pennsylvania  practice  is  the  new  moderate 
length  of  car,  it  being  only  53  feet  5  inches  long  inside. 

The  C..  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  standard  coach,  built  by  the  Jack- 
son  &  Sharp  Company,  is  exhibited.  In  appearance  it  is 
distinguished  by  few  novelties,  being  a  representative 
modern  passenger  coach.  In  construction,  however,  it  em¬ 
bodies  some  features  worthy  of  study.  The  car  is  without 
the  usual  truss-rods,  the  requisite  strength  being  obtained 
by  the  Challender  trass  sides.  This  detail  is  a  sheet  iron 
plate  of  full  depth  from  window  sill  to  floor  and  running 
the  entire  length  of  the  car.  This  system  of  framing  would 
seem  to  allow  the  use  of  the  drop  sashes,  seen  on  foreign 
ears  and  admitted  to  be  a  desirable  feature.  The  axles 
imve  collarless  journals,  having  a  peculiar  form  of  stop 
block,  made  of  chilled  iron  and  set  into  a  recess  on  each 
side  of  the  interior  of  box;  this  arrangement  seems  to  be 
a  decided  improvement  over  the  standard  form  of  stop 
wedge,  being  strong  and  easily  removed. 

The  Jackson  &  Share  Company  ulso  exhibit  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  building  a  standnrd  C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  postal  car. 
Its  arrangement  does  not  call  for  special  remark,  except 
that  it  is  a  type  of  a  large  number  now  running  and 
which  embody  the  ideas  of  the  postal  service  as  to  con¬ 
venience.  The  exhibition  car  is  arranged  to  show  the  con¬ 
structive  features  of  the  framing. 

The  Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Company  exhibits  three 
cars.  First,  a  reproduction  of  a  standard  coach  built  by 
it  in  1836.  The  car  is  intereetings  from  an  historical 
standpoint,  as  showing  the  starting  point  of  car  building 
ss  an  art,  apart,  from  that  of  house  and  carriage  construc¬ 
tion.  The  interior  is  plainly  painted  wood  nnd  contains 
on  one  side  seven  four-seated  sections  nnd  n  long  settee  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  same  company  exhibit  a  “club  car,” 
designed  for  special  suburban  service  out  of  New  York  on 
the  New  Jersey  Central  road.  Several  of  these  cars  are 
charered  by  the  seasor  by  New  York  business  men,  who 
travel  in  and  out  daily  from  their  country  homes  to  the  city. 
Their  use  makes  a  departure  which  is  likely  to  become 
more  popular  each  year.  The  interior  plan  contains  two 
divisions,  for  smokers  and  non-smokers.  Tables  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  card  players  and  between  the  windows  are  placed 
locked  cupboards  for  refreshments,  cigars,  etc.  The  car  is 
finely  finished  without  being  elaborate,  and  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  piece  of  work. 

The  third  car  exhibited  by  this  company  is  an  officer’s  car 
for  South  American  service.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  from 
its  method  of  construction, which  allows  it  to  be  readily  taken 
to  pieces  in  sections  for  convenient  shipment  by  steamer. 
The  interior  Arrangement  is  one  of  the  great  variety  dic¬ 
tated  by  individual  taste  of  the  official  aging  it.  and  is 
not  noteworthy  except  for  the  large  bathroom  and  tub. 

In  the  magnificent  historical  exhibit  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  Company  is  found  an  example  of  a  modern 
day  train,  one  of  its  well  known  “Blue  Line.”  It  consists  of 
a  combination  baggage  car  and  coach,  and  a  coach  with 
smoking  compartment,  and  the  arrangement  and  finish  call 
for  no  special  mention,  being  plain  nnd  sensible. 

The  Old  Colony  Railroad  Company  exhibits  a  standard 
coach,  such  as  it  used  on  its  "steemboat  train”  between 
Boston  and  Fall  River.  The  exterior  is  of  the  Cullman 
style  in  color,  decoration  and  the  use  of  double  upper 
snsh  to  windows.  Thirty-eight-inch  Allen  paper  wheels 
are  used  in  the  fonr-wheel  tracks.  The  steps  are  noteworthy 
for  being  extremely  low.  The  car  has  great  seating  ca¬ 
pacity  and  is  finished  on  interior  in  mahogany  in  a  hand¬ 
some  yet  plain  and  sensible  manner.  It  is  lighted  by 
Pintsch  gas  and  heated  by  direct  steam. 

The  cars  run  from  the  Fair  grounds  to  the  city  by  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company,  while  not  on  exhibition 
in  the  grounds,  are  exhibits  in  the  sense  of  having  been 
designed  for  this  special  service,  and  are  certainly  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  successful  as  a  new  type.*  The  conditions  to 
he  met  were  difficult,  the  problem  being  to  design  a  car 
which  could  carry  the  greatest  number  of  people,  which 
could  be  loaded  and  unloaded  in  a  minimum  of  time,  which 
would  be  safe,  ride  fairly  well  nnd  at  the  same  time  be 
cheap,  and.  further,  which  conld  be  converted  into  other  ser¬ 
vice  after  the  Fair  was  over.  The  car  is  practically  a  stand¬ 
ard  box  or  stock  car  in  roof,  under  framing  and  tracks.the 
latter  having,  however,  elliptic  bolster  springs.  Each  car 
will  seat  80  passengers,  allowing  5  on  each  of  the  16  sta¬ 
tionary  seats.  These  care  have  filled  their  purpose  ad¬ 
mirably  and  although  not  especially  comfortable,  are  good 
enough  for  the  20  minutes’  journey.  I  have  frequently 
taken  the  time  required  to  unload  them  and  find  it  never 
varies  much  from  25  seconds  for  an  eight-car  train,  and 
this  allowing  for  some  unnecessary  delay  in  getting  gatea 
unlocked. 

Snch  cars,  gotten  np  in  a  more  permanent  shape,  would 
seem  to  be  jnst  the  thing  for  elevated  railway  service.  Of 
conree,  they  would  have  to  he  inclosed  for  protection  against 
weather;  thns  constructed  they  would  approximate  to  the 
English  type. 

The  Tntramnrnl  Railway  exhibit  care,  bnilt  by  the  Jack- 
son  &  Sharp  Company,  having  the  same  general  plan  as 
those  above  described  and  for  which  the  same  remarks  will 
npply. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

I  have  space  for  but  a  few  of  the  conclusions  which 
might  he  profitably  drawn  from  the  collection  of  care  here 
hriefly  described.  As  examples  of  perfection  of  the  car 
builders'  art,  the  trains  exhibited  are  truly  representative; 
ns  examples  of  the  decorators’  art  they  have  never  before 
been  eqnnled,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  not  in  this  respect 
prove  representative  in  the  near  future:  this  latter  refers 
espcinlly  to  the  Pullman  and  Wagner  trains.  These  care 
should  have  been  entered  in  the  catalogue  as  two  separate 
classes  of  exhibits;  first,  ns  excellently  designed  railway 
equipment;  second,  ns  fine  examples  of  the  decorators’  and 
‘muse  furnishers’  nrt:  but  the  latter  in  absurd  nnd  execrable 
-nste  in  connection  with  the  former.  Tt  has  for  some  time 
become  apparent  to  railway  men  that  it  was  time  to  call 
a  halt  upon  the  expensiveness  and  over-elaboration  of  de¬ 
tail  fonnd  in  the  equipment  of  sleeping  rar  companies.  1 
have  heard,  however,  the  plea  gravely  advanced  by  men 
who  should  know  better,  that  the  sleeping  car  companies 
nnd  not  the  railways  pay  for  these  luxuries.  It  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  advance  an  argument  to  refnte  this 
statement,  hnt  it  may  he  asked,  who  pays  for  hauling  the 
increased  dead  weight  around  the  country?  In  the  Wag¬ 
ner  compartment  car.  for  instance,  but  12  passengers  are 
comfortably  accommodated,  whereas,  in  the  ordinary  12- 


section  sleeper,  with  drawing-room,  27  will  liave^^B|M 
apiece.  Again,  It  is  the  rale  to  base  contracts  betv#2^ 
car  and  railway  companies  upon  the  net  earning  power 
of  the  equipment  to  the  former,  including,  of  course,  in¬ 
terest  charges  on  investment  and  cost  of  maintaining,  and 
the  higher  these  latter  charges,  the  less  favorable  the  terms 
to  the  railway  companies.  It  is  possible,  however,  that 
these  companies  do  not  intend  to  put  their  trains  into  regu¬ 
lar  service  in  exhibition  order  and  we  will  rest  in  that  hope. 


Airbrakes  with  Link-and-Pin  Couplers^^V 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  New  England 'Raili-Aul 
Club,  a  short  discussion  took  place  on  the  efficiency  of 
power  brakes  on  cars  equipped  with  link  iuulaiin 
couplers.  The  following  Is  the  substance  of  what  Ivas 
Bald: 

Mr.  Lauder:  I  have  beard  railroad  men  occasionally 
discussing  the  question  whether  it  was  possible  to 
operate  the  Westinghouse  airbrake  on  cars  with  the 
llnk-and-pin  coupler,  ignoring  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
done  on  thousands  of  cars  and  hundreds  of  trains  for 
the  last  15  years.  I  think  some  six  years  ago  the 
Union  Pacific  road  gave  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Company  the  largest  order  they  ever  had  at  one  time, 
for  9,500  sets,  almost  half  a  million  dollars.  They  fur¬ 
nished  their  entire  equipment  at  that  time,  and  I  sup¬ 
pose  all  their  new  equipment  since,  with  the  power 
brake.  I  don’t  think  the  Union  Pacific  road  has  any¬ 
thing  to-day  but  the  link-and-pin  coupler.  And  the 
Southern  Pacific  also,  with  its  heavy  grades,  far  worse 
than  anything  in  New  England,  for  the  last  10  or  15 
years,  have  handled  ...oir  trains  with  perfect  success 
with  the  airbrake  and  the  old  link-and-pin  coupler. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Hunter:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  louder 
If  he  would  approve  the  use  of  the  Westinghouse  air¬ 
brake  or  any  power  brake  with  the  llnk-and-pin  coup¬ 
ler? 

Mr.  Lauder:  I  should  most  certainly;  I  would  ap¬ 
prove  the  use  of  the  air  brake  with  any  of  the  existing 
couplers,  and  there  is  no  question  that  it  can  be  so 
used.  We  have  on  our  road  operated  the  air  brake 
with  freight  cars  for  ten  years  with  as  good  success 
as  on  our  passenger  trains.  The  rigging  sometimes 
gets  disordered,  and  the  parts  worn,  but  with  ordinary 
care  of  the  rigging  the  air  brake  can  be  used  with  any 
type  of  coupler  we  now  have.  It  operates  better,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  vertical  plane  coupler. 


Making  Antique  Oak. 

There  are  one  hundred  methods  for  darkening  oak, 
some  of  them  being  fairly  good,  and  some  of  them  be¬ 
ing  decidedly  bad,  but  one  of  the  best  methods,  and  one 
that  never  fails,  is  the  fumigation  of  oak  with  ammo- 
nlacal  vapor,  says  the  “Operative  Builder.”  When  the 
work  is  ready  to  be  darkened,  place  It  in  an  approxi¬ 
mately  airtight  room  in  which  no  light  enters;  for  small 
work  a  packing  box  will  answer,  If  the  jointB  or  cracks 
are  covered  by  paper  being  pasted  over  them.  Place  the 
material  In  this  room— or  box— and  place  in  the  room  a 
flat  porcelain  or  earthen  vessel  filled  with  ammonia;  seo 
that  the  vessel  containing  the  liquid  Is  placed  on  the 
ground  or  floor,  so  that  the  fumes  or  vapor  will  strike 
the  articles  designed  to  be  darkened.  If  the  room  or 
box  is  large,  two  or  more  vessels  containing  ammonia 
may  be  placed  on  the  floor  and  left  there  until  the  wood 
is  sufficiently  dark.  Of  course  all  openings  In  th"  room 
or  box  must  be  closed  up,  or  the  fumes  will  escape. 

Remember  that  the  ammonia  does  not  touch  the  oak, 
but  the  gas  that  comes  from  It  acts  in  a  wondrous  man¬ 
ner  upon  the  tannic  acid  In  that  wood,  and  browns  It  so 
deeply  that  a  shaving  or  two  may  actually  be  taken  off 
without  removing  the  color.  The  depth  of  shade  will 
entirely  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  ammonia  used  and 
the  time  the  wood  Is  exposed.  Try  an  odd  bit  first,  ex¬ 
perimentally,  and  then  use  your  own  judgment 


A  steel  bridge  Is  to  be  erected  over  the  “Soo”  Canal 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  the  contract  for  which  has 
been  awarded  the  Hamilton  Bridge  Company  by  the  Do¬ 
minion  Government.  One  swing  span  will  be  250  feet 
long  and  a  fixed  span  of  75  to  carry  the  Canadian  Pa¬ 
cific  tracks  over  the  canal. 

A  writer  In  a  German  technical  paper  discusses  the 
frequently  observed  corrosion  of  metal  surfaces  against, 
which  Bteam  impinges  from  a  short  distance.  The  ef¬ 
fect  resembles  that  of  sand-blasting,  but  It  Is  not  so 
Intense  nor  so  rapid,  so  that  It  often  takes  years  before 
the  spot  is  penetrated.  On  copper  surfaces  the  attack 
cannot  be  observed  by  the  eye,  the  thickness  of  the  af¬ 
fected  part  decreasing  slowly,  but  steadily,  while  In 
cast  Iron  the  corrosion  is  easily  observable. 

- 1 — L - 

The  lower  House  of  Congress  has  passed  a  bill  au¬ 
thorizing  the  construction  of  the  New  York  &  New 
Jersey  Bridge.  The  proposed  bridge  is  to  span  the  Hud¬ 
son  River  between  Seventieth  an*  Seventy-first  streets, 
and  will  be  2.100  feet  long,  about  600  feet  longer  than 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  The  cost.  Including  the  ap¬ 
proaches.,  will  be  f40.000.000.  Trfiins  that  are  now  en¬ 
tering  Jersey  City  will  cross  on  'the  new  bridge,  run 
along  the  tracks  that  will  he  bhnt  over  an  acquired 
right  o*  — Eleventh  ind  Twelfth  avenues 
to  Fort  mt  will 
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let  the  post  with  its  lessee  amr jityippoln'ments  go,  but 
we  would  be  very  foolish  If  we  did  not  firortt  by  the  les¬ 
sons  taught  by  the  circumstances  of  «jr  recent  adver¬ 
sity,  the  chief  of  which  is,  perhaps,  tlpit  under  Its  pres¬ 
ent  rules  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  outlived 
its  period  of  usefulness  as  a  factor  An  our  government, 
and  that  it  must  be  compelled  to  Change  its  tactics  so 
as  to  be  able  to  facilitate  instead  fat  obstruct  necessary 
legislation.  The  people  of  this  Country  cannot  louger 
submit  to  a  condition  of  things  t^mt  magnifies  Into  little 
gods  their  servants  who  have  been  Intrusted  with  the 
performance  of  Important  dunes.  These  duties  must 
be  performed  with  reasonable  expedition  or  the  Indi¬ 
vidual  or  collection  of  individuals  who  are  unfaithful 
to  their  trust  nidst  be  made  to  feel  the  heavy  weight  of 
popular  disapproval. 


box  when  the  conditions  cause  It  to  mar  the  design,  or 
require  a  box  so  large  as  to  appear  unsightly,  Spnuk- 
ing  from  considerable  experience  with  slippery  locomo¬ 
tives,  we  can  say,  however,  that  we  never  saw  a  sand¬ 
box  that  looked  too  big  to  us. 

A  locomotive  is  a  bird  that  needs  plenty  of  sand  hi 
its  craw,  metaphorically  speaking.  To  promptly  start 
a  heavy  train  with  economy  of  fuel  and  tire  steel  it 
needs  sand,  and  to  stop  the  train  quickly  ana  avoid 
skiu<iing  the  wheels  It  needs  more  of  the  emblem  of 
grit.  Appreciating  this,  the  practical  mind  is  apt  to 
see  only  beauty  in  a  sandbox  too  big  for  neat  or 
harmonious  appearance.  The  suggestion  of  the  French 
arrangement  may  be  valuable  to  some  who  would 
prefer,  In  special  cases,  to  combine  utility  with  har¬ 
mony  of  outhne.  Tne  Paris  &  Orleans  locomotive 
with  Its  frame  and  axle  bearings  on  the  outside  of 
wheels,  and  Its  arrangement  for  turning  at  will  the  ex¬ 
haust  steam  Into  the  water  tank,  offers  other  sugges¬ 
tions  flint  perhaps  may  be  profitably  considered.  As 
the  safety  of  locomotive  boilers  depends  so  much  on 
the  staying  being  kept  intact,  what  seems  to  us  as  a 
valuable  suggestion  should  impress  itself  upon  us  by 
the  practice  illustrated  In  the  freight  engine  from  Ger¬ 
many.  Not  only  are  the  staybolts  in  the  aides  and 
ends  of  the  firebox  of  this  engine  drilled  for  detection 
in  case  of  breakage,  but  great  care  Is  taken  that  these 
detector  holes  shall  be  exposed  to  view,  or  for  treatment 
in  case  of  becoming  stopped  up.  Wherever  the  jacket 
or  the  frame  covers  one  of  the  staybolts,  either  is 
drilled  to  expose  the  detector  holes. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  features  In  the  construc¬ 
tive  details  of  the  foreign  engines  that  may  properly 
furnish  food  for  thought  to  the  progressive.  A  gen¬ 
eral  feature  of  these  engines  Is  the  screw  reversing 
gear.  Only  one  American  engine  shown  had  any  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  style  of  reversing  gear.  The  case  was 
that  of  a  Baldwin  engine  with  a  combination  of  screw 
and  lever  reversing  arrangement.  Most  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  engines  exhibited  had  the  old  familiar  wide-notched 
quadrants.  The  difference  in  the  possibilities  of  regu¬ 
lating  the  cut-off  in  accordance  with  the  work,  and 
thus  economizing  in  fuel,  by  these  and  the  foreign  re¬ 
versing  gears,  is  very  great,  with  the  advantages  and 
credit  largely  in  favor  of  the  latter.  We  certainly 
should  at  least  adopt  a  compromise  measure  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  see  that  our  quadrants  have  notches  placed 
closer  together.  Another  noticeable  feature  of  the  for¬ 
eign  engines  is  that  they  have,  generally,  safer  stops 
for  moimting  and  dismounting  than  most  American 
engines  have.  Our  foreign  friends  are  best  able  to 
judge  what  they  have  seen  about  American  engines 
that  is  worth  “taking  home,”  but  we  can  safely  sny  that, 
in  regard  to  these  two  last  details  mentioned,  they  will 
be  remembered  by  them  only  to  criticise. 

The  world  knew  Itefore  the  fair  was  held  that  wo 
i  made  the  best  cars  for  carrying  passengers  witli  die 
highest  degree  of  safety  and  comfort,  and  the  best  cars 
"for  carrying  freight  with  economy  and  dispatcb;  and 
also  the  best  locomotives  for  hauling  either  the  heaviest 
.or  fastest  trains,  or  for  all  around  general  railroading, 
|and  this  has  received  demonstration  by  the  wide  adop¬ 
tion  In  foreign  countries  of  modifications  of  American 
designs  in  cars  and  locomotives.  It  has  received  further, 
but  not  more  conclusive  demonstration  at  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  that  has  now  officially  come  to  an  end.  We  are 
neither  foolish  nor  egotistic  enough,  however,  to  think 
for  a  moment  that  our  practice  has  arrived  at  anything 
like  perfection,  and  we  are  very  eager  for  suggestions 
that  may  lead  toward  real  Improvement.  No  doubt 
this  is  equally  true  of  most  of  our  foreign  friends,  and 
as  their  portion  of  the  exhibits  of  rolling  stock  con¬ 
tained  many  suggestions  for  us,  we  may  hope  that 
our  somewhat  larger  portion  contained  some  such  sug¬ 
gestions  for  them,  and  that  thus  we  will  both  be  mutu¬ 
ally  benefited  by  the  friendly  rivalry  that  has  led  to  the 
placing  of  our  ideas  as  embodied  In  the  form  of  designs 
in  wood  and  iron  side  by  side  for  comparison.  y 
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During  the  last  three  months  the  American  people 
have  had  to  go  through  a  period  of  unequaled  depres¬ 
sion  in  business  and  industrial  activity,  owing  to  con¬ 
ditions  that  threatened  to  impair  the  stability  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  value  of  our  currency.  As  Is  well  under- 


but  compulsory  purchase  of  silver  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  In  obedience  to  an  adopted  law,  at  a  rate  that 
threatened  to  soon  cause  thf  nearly  complete  exchange 
of  our  gold  for  silver  money  j  which,  for  the  purposes  of 
international  trade,  would  bje  of  little  value.  This  has 
-caused  the  withdrawal  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  from  investments  and  the  withholding  of  sums 
needed  to  carry  on  industrial  works  of  all  kinds,  forc¬ 
ing  vast  numbers  of  wageworkers  into  Idleness  and 
stopping  their  earnings.  Tijus  the  burden  has  fallen 


the  trouble.  Two  months  ago  we  reported  that  Con¬ 
gress  was  sitting  in  special  session  considering  a  bill  to 
repeal  this  law,  that  It  hap  just  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  was  soon  expected  to  pass  the 
Senate,  and  that  In  consequence  of  this,  and  its  action 
in  restoring  the  confidence  of  'the  people  in  the  stability 
of  our  currency,  the  varied  Industries  and  business  of 
the  country  were  rapidly  aajiming  their  wonted  ac¬ 
tivity.  This  was  true,  but,  unfortunately,  the  condition 
that  caused  the  revival  of  confidence  was  short  lived. 
It  was  the  belief  that  nearly  dvery  one  had  in  the  cer- 


of  preventing  a  vote  being  taken  on  the  proposition  to 
repeal,  by  debating  It  for  tbe  last  three  months.  It  is 
now  evident  that  these  arch  enemies  oif  the  public  wel¬ 
fare  have  given  up  hope  of  preventing  the  repeal  of 
the  disastrous  law,  and  voting  on  ^amendments  to  the 
bill  to  repeal  has  already  begun,  and,  it  is  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  that  by  the  time  this  paper  teaches  our  readers 
tftfe  will  of  the  people  will  have  been  tardily  expressed, 
and  the  law  that  has  worked  so  mutih  of  evil  to  poor 
and  rich  alike  will  have  ceased  to  talst.  If  This  be¬ 
comes  true  we  may  expect  an  immedlite  revival  In  all 
branches  of  business,  and,  indeed,  this  h.^s  already  begun 
on  the  strength  of  the  belief  of  almost  immediate  ac¬ 
tion  by  the  Senate.  We  tnist  that  this  time  thsre  will 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  COMPANY’S  FIRST 
TRANSCONTINENTAL  TOUR. 


The  Successful  Departure  of  the  First 
Pennsylvania  Tour. 


A  MAGNIFICENT  TRAIN 


At  10.15  yesterday  morning  a  magnificent 
Pullman  vestibule  train  rolled  into  Broad 
Street  Station,  and  five  minutes  thereafter  it 
left  for  the  South  with  large  accessions  to  its 
passenger  list.  It  bore  the  first  party  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  tourists  to  the  Golden  Gate. 
One  hundred  and  fifteen  people  were  snugly 
seated  in  the  luxurious  compartments,  and  the 
?,v®  “or«  .tak6D  “P  at  Wilmington,  Baltimore 
and  Washington  formed  its  full  complement  of 
passengers.  A  great  crowd  of  the  tourists’ 
triends  and  interested  spectators  thronged  the 
platform  and  gave  evidence  of  the  appreciation 
in  which  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad’s  efforts  to 
surround  pleasure  travel  with  all  the  comforts 
of  home  is  held. 

The  handsome  train  of  Pullman  vestibule, 
drawing-room,  sleeping,  dining,  smoking  and 
observation  cars  is  a  veritable  hotel  on  wheels. 

There  are  sleeping  accommodations  for  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  people,  including  the 
crew  of  twenty-five.  There  is  a  tourist  agent, 
a  chaperon,  a  stenographer,  a  ladies’ maid,  a 


Yesterday  morning  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company  started  the  first  of  their  popu¬ 
lar  tours  to  San  Francisco.  The  magnificent 
train,  which  is  to  be  a  home  for  the  party 
With  one  hundred  and  twenty  passengers 
and  crew  of  twenty-five  persons.  The  train 
nntil  the  arrival  at  San  Francisco  on 
February  15,  left  Broad  Street  Station 
Is  the  handsomest  and  best  appointed  rail-  i 
road  train  that  ever  crossed  the  continent. 
It  is  composed  entirely  of  Pullman  vesti¬ 
bule,  drawing  room,  sleeping,  dining,  smok- 
ing  and  observation  cars,  constructed  ex¬ 
pressly  for  this  branch  of  tho  Pennsylvania’s 
passenger  travel,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  to  he 
used  as  a  great  hotel  for  the  next  two  weeks, 
adds  interest  to  a  brief  description  of  its 
component  parts. 

Tho  vestibule  sleeping  cars  contain  twelve 
sections  of  two  double  berths  and  two  draw¬ 
ing  rooms,  and  they  are  the  best  examples 
of  nineteenth  century  car-building.  Each 
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Olympic,”  formed  the  train.  An  upright 
grand  piano  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in 
tho  observation  car. 

The  care  are  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated 
by  steam  drawn  from  the  locomotives.  The 
party  will  proceed  direct  to  New  Orleans  where 
two  days  will  be  passed  during  the  Carnival, 
and  thence  to  the  Pacific  coast,  arriving  at  SHn 
Francisco  on  the  evening  of  February  15th. 
I  hey ‘will  remain  three  weeks  in  California 
and  lenve  for  home  on  March  12,  and,  stopping 
at  the  most  interesting  points  en  route,  arrive 
on  March  21st. 

No  Other  party  of  tourists  ever  traveled 
across  the  continent  in  such  style.  Tho  Penn- 
k  I°?ia  ^ailroa(i  Company  never  does  things 
by  halves,  and  t  heso  pleasure  tours  demonstrate 
tuat  fact  completely. 

Among:  tho  Philadelphians 
Who  participated  were  Mr.  Win.  T.  Carter  and 
wife.  Misses  Alice  and  ]Ielen  E,  Carter(  Maater 
WlJ  «  •  V‘rti'r’  Jo!,n  M-  Collins  and  wife,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  K«ey  Jones.  Misses  MayH.,  Maude 
F.  and  Elsie  *  .  Jones,  Miss  Haxriet  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Emmett  O’Neiil,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Simpson, 
Mr  L  M.  Stanford,  Mrs.  I.  A.  Sweigard,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Geo.  Whitely,  Mr.  R.  Woolvorton 
LT,lth  M,rA  Jones’s  party),  and  Miss  Helen  M. 
W'f-,  Tourists  also  participated  from  the 
Middle  and  New  Ijnglam1  States. 


No  other  train  so  complete  In  Its  equip¬ 
ment  and  so  handsome  in  its  appointments 
has  ever  made  a  continuous  run  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  tourist 
enjoys  almost  as  many  privileges  as  if  he 
were  traveling  in  his  own  private  car,  and 
in  the  matter  of  attention  and  entertain¬ 
ment,  he  could  not  bo  better  served.  No  at¬ 
tempt  at  fast  time  will  be  made,  blit  the 
train  will  press  forward  as  a  steady,  com¬ 
fortable  gait,  until  Ne—  r‘-1 - 1 - '  * 

whoro  two  days 
“Mardi  Gras”  — 


- Orleans  in  reached, 

« -  ill  he  silent  during  the 
carnival. 

THE  ROUTE  FROM  NEW  ORLEANS. 

Leaving  New  Orleans  the  party  will  pro¬ 
ceed  through  Texas,  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
Eona,  into  California  to  Los  Angeles  and 
thence  to  San  Francisco.  The  train  will  ar¬ 
rive  in  Sau  Francisco  on  Sunday  evening, 
February  15.  and  after  tho  party  has  enjoyed 
three  weeks  on  tho  Pacific  coast  they  will 
leave  on  tho  return  trip  on  Sunday,  March 
11.  and  reach  home  on  the  21st. 

Tho  employes  of  the  train  are  tho  tourist 
•gent,  who  has  general  charge  of  the  entire 
movement,  and  the  chaperon,  who  looks 
•fter  the  comfort  of  the  ladies.  In  the 
kitchen  a  ohef  aud  four  assistants  prepare 
the  meals,  which  are  served  undOT  the  con¬ 
trol  of  tho  dining  car  steward.  Then  there 
•  re  four  porters  for  the  sleepers,  one  eacli  for 
the  smoking  and  observation  car.  These 
twenty-five  people  must  he  provided  with 
sleeping  accommodations  and  sustenance  for 
the  entire  trip,  so  that  the  grand  total  of 
persons  ou  the  trip  is  one  hundred  and  forty- 

in  the  party  aro  the  following  Philadel¬ 
phians  :  William  J.  Carter  and  wife.  M  iss 
£1*®?  Carter,  Miss  Helen  R.  Carter,  Master 
M-ilhe  E.  Carter,  John  M.  Collins  and  wife, 
J.  Riley  Jones  aud  wife,  Miss  Mary  H. 
Jones,  Miss  Maud  F.  Jones,  Miss  Elsie  F. 
Junes,  Miss  Harriet  Lloyd, T.mmett  O’Neill, 
William  Simpson  and  wife,  L.  M.  Stanford’ 
Mrs.  I.  A.  Sweigard.  George.  Whitelv  and 
Wife,  Miss  Helen  M.  Wise,  and  R.  Wolverton. 


car  has  an  individuality  of  its  own  in  the 
hard-wood  finish  and  the  tint  of  its  draper¬ 
ies.  They  are  lighted  throughout  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  the  most  notable  feature  of  the 
lighting  is  the  movable  electric  light  which 
to  attached  to  each  berth. 

THE  DINING  CAR. 

The  dining  car  Casa  Monica  has  been  built 
especially  for  service  on  long  journeys.  Its 
store  rooms,  ice  chests,  wine  and  linen 
closets  are  capacious  enough  for  a  storage  of 
provisions  for  ten  days’  journey.  The  kitchen 
will  accommodate  five  cooks  and  the  dining 
room,  containing  ten  tables,  requires  the  at¬ 
tention  of  five  waiters.  Meals  will  be  served 
throughout  the  entire  journey  with  all  the 
regularity  of  stationary  restaurants,  and  the 
menu  embraces  not  only  all  the  substantial 
elements  of  an  excellent  table,  but  tho  deli¬ 
cate®  if  tho  season  will,  he  taken  up  aB  the 
♦rain  p  -s  from  the  winter  of  tho  North  to 


Sonth. 


i  of  view  the  ob- 
'tractive  section 
platform,  en¬ 
ding  and  pro- 
'verhanging 
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GOULD  AND  B.  AND  O. 

Baltimore,  Aid.,  Feb.  18.— The  abecnoa 
from  this  city  of  almost  all  ot  the  Ballimora 
aud  Ohio  Railroad  officers,  who  are  now  on  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  the  Pittsburg  and  West- 
ern  Railroad,  makes  it  impossible  here  to  get 
confirmation  or  contradiction  from  them  of 
the  statement  published  in  New  York  that  Mr. 
Jay  Gould  has  an  option  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad.  There  iB  nothing  startling  ia 
the  statement,  however.  It  has  been  ia 
circulation  in  the  form  of  a  rumor  or 
report  for  a  long  time  now,  and 
the  departure  of  the  Gould  party 
has  revived  tho  rumors.  General  Orland 
Smith,  First  Vice  President  of  tho  B.  and  O. 
Railroad,  this  evening  said:  “So  far  as  I 
know  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  tho  reports 
concerning  Jay  Gould  seouring  an  option  oa 
( the  B.  and  0.’*  There  is  a  report  in  ciroula- 
tion  here  to-day  that  the  B.  and  O.  Company 
has  a  traffic  arrangement  with  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  which  will  be  availed  of  as  soon  as 
’  the  Norfolk  and  Western’s  line  from  Front 
Royal,  Va.,  to  Washington,  and  tho  belt  rail¬ 
road  tunnel  through  Baltimore  are  completed. 

MAY  CONTROL  THE  B.  AND  O. 

New  York,  Feb.  18. — President  Inman,  of 
the  Richmond  Terminal  Company,  denies  that 
Tie  holds  an  option  on  tho  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
stock,  but  admits  that  negotiations 
have  been  held  with  President  Mayer 
by  which  the  Richmond  Terminal  may 
control  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  soon. 
He  says  that  in  about  ten  days,  when  the  rest 
of  the  directors’  party  returns  from  the  South, 
a  meeting  of  directors  will  be  held  and  soma 
action  taken  toward  giving  the  Richmond 
Terminal  bettor  connection  with  New  York. 
He  also  states  that  seven  months  ago  a  plan  to 
merge  tho  Louisville  and  Nashville  ami  Rich¬ 
mond  Terminal  systems  into  one  company  was 
completed  aud  would  have  been  presented  to 
the  stockholders  but  for  the  financial  crisis  ia 
November. 


"'new  Style  of  vestibule.  /  f 


A  new  description  of  vestibule  train  has 
been  invented  which  is  intended  to  compete 
with  the  Pullman  pind  Wagner  systems.  It  iB 
known  as  the  Hrehbiel  vestibule,  and  is  claimed 
to  be  far  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  now 

Messrs.  Frank  L.  Wear,  B.  F.  Methven,  and 
William  PreBcott.  of  this  city  obtained  a  li¬ 
cense  of  incorporation  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  yesterday  for  the  Krehbiel.  Palace-Car 
company,  capital  stock  $2,500,000.  The  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  company  will  be  completed 
in  a  week  or  ten  days.  At  present  the  names 
of  the  capitalists  back  of  the  company  are 
withheld,  though  it  is  said  the  stockholders  of 
the  Big  Four  railway  are  well  represented. 

Tho  Krehbiel  vestibule  is  entirely  different 
from  the  Wagner  or  Pullman.  To  use  it  the 
projecting  roof  and  platform  of  the  care  have 
to  be  removed  and  the  vestibule  is  inserted  to 
form  the  connection.  Instead  of  two  narrow 
doors  at  each  side,  as  in  the  Pullman,  there  1b 
one  wide  door  in  the  middle  of  each  side. 
When  these  wide  doors  are  closed  the  vesti¬ 
bule  has  on  even  floor  the  full  width  of  the 
care.  Brakes  and  guard-rails  in  their  present 
form  are  abolished. 

For  the  present  the  vestibules  will  be  made 
in  Cleveland,  O.,  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
company  to  ultimately  erect  a  factory  in  or 
near  Chicago. 


p:\VS  FROM  NEW-JERS&Y. 

JERSEY  CITY. 

GAS  EXPLODES  IN  A  PARLOR  CAR. 

A  gas  tank  exploded  it  4  p.  m.  yesterday  In  the 
yard  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New- Jersey,  and 
severely  burned  two  mep,  wrecked  one  parlor  csr  and 
badly  Injured  another.  The  two  cars- the  Dalilla  and 
Dorothea— were  side- tracked  In  the  yard,  and  stood 
opposite  to  each  other.'  They  were  being  p repined 
for  a  train.  F.  6.  Kent,  of  Lafayette,  foreman,  and 
1111am  Wenner,  of  New-Yorh,  assistant  foreman,  o! 
the  gang  of  men  who  clean  the  curs  and  change  the  gas 
tanks,  were  In  the  car  .Dahlia.  They  were  engaged 
In  changing  tho  gas  tank,  when  it  suddenly  exploded. 
Kent  and  Wenner  'were  knocked  down.  Their  faces, 
heads  and  hands  were  badly  burned,  but  their  clothing 
did  not  take  fire.  Nearly  Ml  of  the  west  side  of  the 
car  was  blown  out,  and  every  window  In  the  car  was 
shattered.  A  largo  piece  of  the  tank  was  hurled 
ttirough  the  side  of  the  car,  and  it.  struck  the  Dorothea, 
making  n  large  hole  in  the  side  of  that  car  besides 
.shattering  a  number  of  windows.  gKl 

The  explosion  at  once  attracted  a  large  number  of 
employes.  Detective  Kllleauley  at  ones  had  tho  in- ' 
i?reu-"Ien  tah?n  f,rr"n  tlln  wrecked  car,  and  sent  for 
Dr.  Watson,  who  dressed  their  severe  bums  and  then 
.sont  Kent  to  the  City  Hospital  m  an  ambulance,  and 
„  ill  hom'°  In  New  York  In  a  coach.  Loth 
V*or  cars  were  sent  to  the  shops  of  the  company.  1 


6^4,  f 

GAS  EXPLODES- UNDER  A  CAR.  I 


A  gas  explosion  occurred  at  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Central  Railroad  yard  in  Jersey  City  last 
evening,  whereby  two  men  were  seriously 
injured  and  much  damage  was  done. 

The  Pnllmau  cars  of  the  Company  are 
illuminated  with  gas  which  is  manufactured 
in  the  yard  by  the  Pintsch  (German)  process^ 
the  machinery  for  which  was  set  np  a  few* 
months  ago  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $76,000. 
The  gas  is  made  from  ernde  petroleum  and 
Is  very  compressible.  After  going  through 
various  stages  of  manufacture  it  is  stored  In 
large  iron  storage  tanks,  from  which  pipes 
lead  to  different  points  of  the  yard. 
are  provided  at  convenient  points,  and  the 
gas  is  admitted  to  iron  cylinders  underneath 


been  superintended  by  Foreman  F.  8.  Kent  I 
and  his  assistant,  William  Winner.  They 
were  so  engaged  yesterday  storing  tho  gas- 
tanks  of  the  Pullman  car  Dahlia.  Both  men 
were  inside  the  oar  inspecting  the  valves 
when  the  explosion  occurred.  They  were 
thrown  down  and  severely  braised  and 
burned  On  face  and  hands  before  they  could 
escape.  The  force  of  the  explosion 
smashed  all  the  plate-glass  windows  of 
the  Dahlia  and  also  the  Dorothea, 
which  stood  on  an  adjoining  track.  The 
iron  head  of  the  gas  oylinder  was  blown 
throngh  the  side  of  the  latter  oar.  and  the 
interior  of  the  Dahlia  was  completely 


]  Its  Gas  Tank  Exploded  While  Being 
Filled. 

DANGEROUS  DAILY  DUTY. 

Foreman  Kent  and  His  Assistant  Hurt 
—The  Dahlia  Gutted  and  the 
Dorothea  Injured. 

Foreman  F.  S.  Kent  and  his  assistant,  ffm. 
Winner,  who  superintend  the  charging  of  the 
iron  cylinders  under  the  Pullman  cars  used 
on  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  with 
Pintsch  gas,  used  in  illuminating  tho  cars, 
were  seriously  injured  by  an  explosion  of  the 
gas  last  evening.  The  method  of  making  the 
Pintsch  gas  from  petroleum  was  described  In 
the  Journal  recently.  The  gas  is  admitted 
I  to  the  cylinders  under  the  cars  by  means  of 
j  pipes  which  lead  from  the  main  tauks.  Great 
1  pressure  is  necessnry  to  compress  enough  gas 
in  the  small  cylinders  to  last  several  hours. 
The  gas  is  of  a  highly  inflammable  nature, 
and  filling  the  tanks  is  a  dangerous  opera¬ 
tion. 

Foreman  Kent  and  William  Winner  were 
filling  the  cylinders  of  thq  parlor  car  Dahlia, 
and  had  gone  inside  the  car  to  see  that  the 
valves  were  all  right,  when  a  terrific  explo¬ 
sion  was  heard.  The  two  men  were  thrown 
to  the  floor  of  the  car  and  severely  bruised.  A 
shower  of  broken  glass  from  the  windows 
followed.  The  noise  of  the  explosion  at  true  boil 
a  crowd  of  employes  of  the  yard,  and  Detec¬ 
tive  Kilcauley.  "  The  two  men  were  at 
once  taken  out  of  the  car  and 
an  ambulance  summoned.  Dr.  Watson 
examined  the  wounded  men  and  ordered 
Kent  sent  to  bis  home  in  Lafayette.  Winner 
was  taken  to  New  York  in  a  cab.  Both  men 
are  badlv  injured.  The  force  of  the  explo¬ 
sion  broke  tho  windows  of  the  parlor-car 
Dorothea  which  stood  on  an  adjoining  track. 

The  interior  of  the  Dahlia  was  completely 
wrecked.  All  the  plate-glass  windows  were 
1  blown  out  and  parts  of  the  floor  torn  up.  The 
cylinder  head  was  blown  out  and  hurled 
against  theside  of  the  Dorothea.  A  thorough 
investigation  is  being  made  by  the  officials  of 
the  company. 


BLOWN  DP  BY  GAS. 


afternoon  by  the  explosion  of  a  gas  tank.  The  ac¬ 
cident  ooeurrod  In  the  yard  of  the  Central  Railroad 
of  Now  Jersey  at  Commnnlpaw,  Jersey  City. 

F.  8.  Kent,  foreman  of  the  hands  employed  to  at¬ 
tend  tho  Pullman  oars,  and  William  Winner,  the  as¬ 
sistant  foreman,  were  engaged  in  charging  the  tank 
of  the  parlor  cat  Dahlia  with  gaa.  They  bad  a 
lamp,  and  In  removing  theoonpilng  of  the  hoes  tlio 
gas  was  liberated  from  the  tank  and  the  flame  from 
the  lamp  ignited  It  anti  the  tank  buret. 

The  two  men  were  enveloped  In  flams  and  burned 
about  the  head,  faoe  and  hands.  They  were  also 
cut  by  fragments  o*  ,he  h-on  tnr.k.  T  . 

The  bulk  of  the  <-u  tank  crashed  throngh  the 
Pullman  car  r  badly  wreaking  It?  The 

glees  lurt* wr*  *»g«a.  and  every  light  of 

Kent  was  ed,  and  be  was  removed 


at  to  M*  home  in  this 


J. . — ~ 


DIAGNOSING  A  PULLMAN  PORTER. 

Detroit  Free  Frees:  The  porter  of  a  Pull¬ 
man  palace  car  stood  outside  the  Third  street 
depot  the  other  day,  leaning  against  a  porch 
column,  with  his  arms  folded.  Two  colored 
men  coming  down  the  street  caught  sight  of 
him  and  halted,  and  the  first  observed: 

“Some  folke  would  reokon  he  owned  dat  big 

“But  he  doan\” 

“No.  Ho  doan’  eben  own  de  railroads.” 

“Nor  he  doan’  own  de  kyar  on  which  ho 


They  wore  silent  for  a  minute  or  two,  as 
they  looked  across  at  him,  and  tnen  the  first 
remarked: 

“He  doan’  eben  own  Misser  Pullman.” 

“No.” 

“All  dere  is  about  it  is  dat  when  do  train  is 
about  to  go  out  Misser  Pullman  comes  down 
an’  says:  ‘Gawge,  I  wish  you’d  be  second  boss 
in  dis  kyar  to  Buffalo  an’  back,  an’  I’ll  gin  you 
f o’  dollars.’  An’  Gawge  goes  wid  de  kyar,  an’ 
den  comes  back  an’  leans  up  agin  de  depot  an’ 


„  ay  /  fesvjs* 

MR."  KONTZ  ToTeSIGN. 


It  is  understood  that  the  Hon.  Anton  L. 

•  Kontz,  the  superintendent  of  this  division  | 
for  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  company,  will  j 
resign  that  position,  and  that  his  resigns-  I 


Mr.  Kontz  has  several  very  large  estates  j 
to  wind  up,  and  they  will  demand  his  un¬ 
divided  attention  for  the  present. 

He  has  several  fine  offers  under  consid¬ 
eration,  and  will  accept  one  of  them  as  , 
soon  as  ho  can  wind  up  the  estates  now  in  j 


oughly  enjoys  the  entire  confidence  a 
respect  of  her  people  than  does  Mr.  Kon 
and  whatever  field  his  labors  may  be 
rected  to  he  has  their  wishes  ior  his  wi 
fare  and  success. 


(LASTMTION. 


Four  People  Instantly  Killed  in 
a  Railway  Accident. 

CARS  FLYING  IN  THE  AIR. 

An  Entire  Train  Tossed  Down  a  Steep 
Embankment. 

MANY  PASSENGERS  BADLY  HURT. 

Mr.  Arthur  Reeves,  the  Capitalist,  Among 
the  Dead. 

RAILROAD  OFFICIALS  THE  OTHER  VICTIMS. 

Richmond,  Ind.,  Feb.  25.— A  terrible  acci¬ 
dent  occurred  on  the  Richmond  Division  of 
of  the  Pan-Handle  road  at  Hagerstown,  six¬ 
teen  miles  from  the  city,  at  3 :50  this  after¬ 
noon,  in  which  three  persons  were  instantly 
killed  and  one  mortally  wounded,  two  seri¬ 
ously,  possibly  fatally,  attd  a  large  number 
more  or  less  injured.  It  was  the  fast  train 
between  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  which 
was  coming  down  a  steep  grade 
into  the  town,  when  the  framework 
of  the  engine,  No.  494,  in  charge  of  W.  B. 
Bartlett,  engineer,  and  Noah  Dunn,  fireman, 
broke  and  derailed  every  car.  However,  they 
passed  the  station  and  came  to  the  canal 
bridge,  where  there  is  a  fifteen-foot  fall,  before 
the  fatality  occurred,  and  where  it  came  near 
proving  even  more  terrible,  as  the  cars  caught 
fire,  but  the  fire  was  quickly  extinguished. 

The  smoker  first  turned  on  its  side  and  the 
day  coach  and  parlor  car  “Eugenia,”  the 
smoking  compartment  of  which  contained  all 
j  the  killed,  breaking  away  from  the  smoking- 
car,  but,  holding  on  together,  rolled  over 
twice  in  their  descent  of  the  embankment. 
Meanwhile  the  derailed  baggage-car  had 
'  hung  to  the  engine  and  away  beyond 
the  other  ears  struck  a  guard  at 
the  road  crossing,  again  mounted  the 
track  and  escaped  almost  uninjured;  but  the 
engine,  though  holding  the  rail,  was  about  aB 
badly  wrecked  as  the  parlor  car  and  day 
coach.  In  leaving  the  track  the  cars  tore 
down  the  telegraph  poles,  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  accurate  news  of  the  acci¬ 
dent  until  the  trains  arrived  here  with  a  large 
number  of  people. 

The  killed  wore : 

ARTHUR  REEVES,  author  and  capitalist, 
aged  35,  unmarried. 

,  OTIS  F.  DEAD,  engineer  of  Maintenance  of 
I  Way  of  the  Pan-Handle  railroad,  aged  25,  unmar- 


Mrs.  Geo  rob  McCrew,  Richmond,  Ind.,  cut 
about  the  head  and  body  and  severely  bruised. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Bn  sim,  Sacramento.  Cal.,  out  over 
left  ear  and  serious  contusion  of  chert. 

M.  H.  Hied,  No.  452  West  Front  street,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  head  and  arms  bruised  and  hurt. 

G.  W.  Webster,  Newport,  Ky.,  porter  Pullman 
car  “  Eugenia,”  loft  ankle  dislocated  and  cut  on 
forehead. 

'  - Stacb,  Chicago,  grandchild  of  Mrs.  Mc¬ 

Crew,  badly  bruised. 

John  M.  Edwards,  Richmond,  Ind.,  hurt  about 

Adam  Stexenburoer,  Westville,  O.,  cut  on 
back  of  head. 

Wiley  Stexenbdroer,  Westville,  O.,  out  on 
back  of  bead. 

Frank  W.  Eddy,  Westfield,  Mass.,  back  badly 

sprained. 

Miss  Roth,  Dayton,  O.,  right  hand  cut. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Dudley,  Dayton,  sister  of  the  above, 
concussion  of  the  right  shoulder. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maj.  Benson,  Logansport,  Ind., 
badly  bruised. 

Herbert  and  Earl  Benson,  children  of  above, 


Asa  Keely,  Richmond,  bad  cut  over  left  eye. 
T.W.  Gilpin,  No.  25  West  Fourth  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  cut  on  left  f  jrearm  and  internally  injured. 
John  Crocker,  Chicago,  contusion  of  the  back 


E.  H.  Edmunds,  Troy,  O.,  cut 
finger  broken. 

Mrs.  Susan  Utabauqh,  Tren 
bands  badly  cut, 

Opha  Evans,  New  Castle,  Ind., 


U.  P.  Stanqa,  Eaton, O.,  right  cheek-bone  broken 
and  left  arm  badly  bruised. 

J.  W.  Kramer,  brakeman,  Logansport,  con¬ 
tusion  of  left  arm,  left  leg  bruised,  and  Bevere 
scalp  wound. 

Harriet  S.  Lambard,  Amherst,  Wis.,  severe 
contusion  in  back  of  head. 

James  T.  Booles,  Richmond,  Ind.,  very  severe 
contusion  of  left  side  of  head  and  ear. 

Bod  Hodgtn.  road  foreman  of  engines,  hand 
scalded  and  bruised  on  right  leg. 

Among  the  dead,  who  all  lived  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Mr.  Reeves  was  best  known,  being 
heir  to  a  million  dollars,  invested  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  real-estate  and  banking  property,  and 
also  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Richmond. 
He  was  on  his  way  home  from  his  farm,  forty 
miles  from  Chicago,  when  the  train  went  over. 
He  was  a  rising  young  railroad  man  and  capi¬ 
talist.  being  one  of  the  Pan-Handle  syndicate 
interested  in  Elwood  (Ind.)  property. 

Case  was  one  of  the  oldest  conductors  on 
the  road. 

Among  the  wounded,  Mrs.  George  McGrew, 
also  of  Richmond,  it  is  thought  will  die. 
Henry  C.  Fox,  a  prominent  Richmond  attor¬ 
ney,  is  in  a  critical  condition. 

The  scenes  about  the  wreck  were  most  heart¬ 
rending,  the  cries  of  the  unfortunate  victims 
mingling  with  the  shouts  of  the  rescuers  who 
were  quickly  at  hand  and  did  heroic  work. 
As  fast  as  the  injured  were  taken  from 
the  wreck  they  were  taken  to  houses 
near  at  hand,  where  every  attention  was 
given  them  until  arrangements  could  be  made 
for  their  removal  to  St.  Stephen’s  Hospital  at 
Richmond. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  accident  Engineer  Bart¬ 
lett  says  that  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  town  he  heard  something  break  and 
before  he  could  control  the  train  the  right 
side  connecting  rod  broke,  and  at  the  water- 
tank  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on  pieces  of 
iron  from  the  engine  fell  across  the  track  and 
derailed  the  train,  and  then  the  ill-fated  tiain 
rushed  on  to  its  doom  beyond  the  control  of 
the  man  at  the  throttle. 


tO-AlL  L  ^ 


•  i  c£HEi  NewJork, an<^  Florida  Special  ”  is  now  running  between  New  York 
and  St.  Augustine,  leaving  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  via  the  Atlantic 
4  .a?,  .ne.  An  entirely  new  feature  has  been  introduced  this  year — ears  with 


six  drawing  rooms  each,  which  can  be 
cars  of  this  kind  in  the  world,  and  we 
less  of  expense,  and  assigned  especii 
'  Atlantic  Coast  Line  was  the  first  line 
car,  was  the  first  line  in  the  South  to 
run  solid  Pullman  trains.  There  are 
route  to  Florida. 


1  can  be  used  singly  or  en  suite.  They  are  the  only 
and  were  built  by  the  Pullman  Company  regard- 
especially  and  exclusively  to  this  service.  The 
rst  line  in  the  country  to  adopt  the  popular  buffet 
auth  to  run  vestibule  trains  and  the  first  line  to 
lere  are  two  other  trains  daily  by  this  popular  | 


A  PALACE  ON  WHEELS. 

A  Revelation  and  a  Revolution  in 
Traveling  by  Rail. 

A  party  of  gentlemen  bound  for 
New  Mexico  on  a  pleasure  trip 
passed  through  this  city  yesterday  in 
a  car,  which  is  destined  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  the  existing  character  of  par¬ 
lor  and  sleeping  cars.  The  car 
referred  to  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
Louis  J.  Harris,  and  is  the  first  of 
the  cars  which  the  Harris  Palatial 
Car  Company  intend  to  introduce. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  the  car 
is  the  combination  of  the  parlor  and 
sleeping  car  arrangements.  In  the 
day  time  it  is  as  handsome  and  ele¬ 
gant  as  one  could  possibly  iifiagihe ; 
at  night  it  possesses  all  the>  appli¬ 
ances  of  a  private  bed  room.  In 
fact,  no  car  could  possibly  combine 
more  effectually  “all  the  comforts  of 
home.”  The  car  presents  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  luxurious  apart¬ 
ments  of  a  millionaire.  It  is 
thoroughly  refined  and  artistic,  and 
the  beauty  of  design  is  incomparable. 
Nothing  could  be  more  complete  in 
every  detail.  In  the  day  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  of  the  berths. 
They  are  beneath  the  floor,  and  at 
night  are  raised  up,  leaving  a  space 
beneath,  in  which  the  handsome 
furniture  and  baggage  is  placed. 

At  the  rear  end  of  the  car  is  the 
kitchen,  next  is  a  small  library  and 
writing  desk,  the  main  saloon,  a 
private  stateroom,  and  air  observation 
room.  All  of  these  are  gems  in 
themselves,  and  models  of  comfort 
and  convenience.  The  decorations 
are  hand-painted,  while  the  wood 
finishings  are  of  Mahogany,  quar¬ 
tered  oak,  and  amaranth,  the  ih09t 
expensive  wood  known. 

Other  features  of  the  palace  on 
wheels  are  lavatories,  invisible 
closets  for  silverware  and  wine¬ 
glasses,  a  safe  for  valuables,  electric, 
lamp,  and  gas  lights,  a  bathroom, 
speed  indicator,  a  fine  piano,  and,  in 
truth,  everything  that  one ,  could 
possibly  think  of  for  ease,  conve¬ 
nience,  and  beauty. 

The  car  is  also  believed  to-  fee  the 
strongest  and  safest  made.  It  lias 
stood  a  hard  trial,  but  is  to-day  as 
sound  as  when  it  left  the  shop.  Its 
cost  was  about  $42,000.  To  say  the 
least,  it  is  a  beautiful  car,  wonder¬ 
fully  convenient,  and  most  com¬ 
mendable  in  its  innervation.  The 
partf*  left  for  Cincinnati  over  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  last  night 
at  8:50. —  Washington  Post. 


_ #Uc/  //  ;// 

STRIKERS  GROW  DEFIANT  I 


Are  Called  Out— Ex-Aid.  Whelan  s  Slay¬ 
er  Gets  a  Life  Sentence— T.  W.  Harvey 

Defendant  In  a  $3.1,000  Slander  Snit _ 

Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  Conductors 
Indicted— Other  Local  News. 

The  carbuildere’  strike  at  Pullman  is  not 
yet  settled.  One  hundred  men  were  dis¬ 
charged  a  week  ago  because  they  would  not 
accept  the  company’s  terms  on  a  .new  order 
of  coal  cars,  or  “gondoliers”  as  they  are 

Yesterday  morning  new  men  were  brought 
to  Pullman  to  take  the  pace  of  the  strikers. 
They  brought  their  toolchests  and  household 
goods  with  them.  A  local  exprossinan  was 
engaged  to  take  the  goods  from  the  depot. 
After  he  had  his  wagon  loaded  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  strikers  and  compelled  to  un¬ 
load  the  goods  on  the  depot  platform  and 
leave  them  there. 

Peter  Steinberger,  constable,  in  the  mean¬ 
time  served  notices  on  the  strikers  to  quit 
their  houses.  His  authority  was  defied  and  the 
police  were  called  upon.  The  patrol-wagon 
was  called  from  Kensington,  and  witn  twenty 
men  went  to  the  Beene  of  the  trouble.  No  vio¬ 
lence  was  attempted,  but  the  strikers  seem 
determined  that  the  new  men  shall  not  go  to 
work. 

The  strikers  are  most  of  them  men  with 
families  and  do  not  look  kindly  on  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  outsiders  to  do  the  work  which  they 
think  rightfully  belongs  to  them.  The  Pull¬ 
man  company’s  officers  will  say  nothing  in 
regard  to  the  affair,  but  are  prepared  for  any 

terms  of  their  leases  the  men  are 
obliged  to  vacate  the  houses  on  ten  days'  no- 


by  Shoriff  ShUNler  yesterday 


THAT  PULLMAN  STRIKE. 

The  striking  oar  builders  at  Pullman  were  , 
very  emphatically  told  by  the  manager  yes¬ 
terday  that  they  would  nnder  no  consideration 
be  again  employed  by  tbe  company,  and  that 
their  places  would  at  once  be  filled  by  other 
men,  which  was  done  late  yostorday  after¬ 
noon- 

About  fifty  men  arrived  at  Pullman  yester¬ 
day  at  noun,  and  about  3  o’clock  went  to  the 
works  and  wore  put  to  work.  Tho  strikers 
with  thoir  sympathetic  friends  gathered  about 
the  depot  and  main  entrance  of  the  works  and 
were  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  the  new¬ 
comers.  No  violence  was  attempted,  but 
their  language  boded  no  good  to 
the  men  when  they  should  qnit 
work  at  night  Inspector  Hunt 

sr^n ' V°yd  were,  on  the  sronnd  with  a 
small  force  of  men,  and  as  soon  as  the  men 
bogan  to  gather  in  squads  they  wore  promptly 
dispersed  by  tbe  officers.  **  P  y 

i„rhllD8pe.ftor  Addressed  the  meeting,  toll¬ 
ing  them  that  tho  new  men  should  reoeive 
such  protection  as  might  bo  neoeesarv  to 
,,fhem  ‘?  work  safely,  and  also  cau- 
tioned  them  against  making  any  tlireata  or 
trying  in  any  way  to  intimidate  the  men 
A  committee  of  tho  strikers  waited  "upon 
Manager  Tourtiltot  toward  evening  and  re- 
quested  that  wbatvaeanoios  remained  should 
K7  UJ?old  emPloJea  at  the  prioes 
into  1  *-V  *he  °°raPany-  'rha  men  wore 
told  tnat  men  enough  had  already  been 
engaged  to  fill  all  vacancies  and  that 
tho  time  for  them  to  accept  or  reject  the 
company’s  offer  expired  a  week  ago.  They 
chose  to  reject  it  and  must  take  tbe  conse¬ 
quences. 

Tho  strikers  will  more  from  their  homes  at 
the  exmration  of  ten  days.  No  further  trou¬ 
ble  is  expocted  as  tho  men  seem  disposed  to 
accept  the  situation  and  make  the  best  of  it 


Owning  first. 


RAILROAD  USE  OF  ELEOTRIOITT. 

Providence,  R.  I,  February  17.— 1 The  nine¬ 
teenth  annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Electric-Light  Association  opened  this  morn¬ 
ing.  W.  H.  Markland  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  read  a  paper  on  electric  light  as  ap¬ 
plied  and  used  by  steam  railroads  Hts 
principal  toplo  was  the  illumination  of 
freight  yards  and  transfer  stations. 
Railroad  yards  require  an  evenly  dif¬ 
fused  light  rather  than  a  rerv 
bright  light  On  this  account  arc-lamps 
should  be  hung  forty  to  sixty  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  should  be  laid  out  with  especial 
reference  to  avoiding  shadows  and  tbe  obscur¬ 
ing  of  signals.  Lights  in  switching-yards  were 
found  to  facilitate  car  inspection  and  all  train 
movements,  to  prevent  accidents  to  trainmen, 
and  to  lessen  pilfering.  He  counselled 
the  very  best  of  work,  as  the  oondi- 
tions  were  fatal  to  the  nse  of  poor  ma¬ 
terials  Depot  train-ehed  lighting  also 
requires  pecuUar  care.  The  electric  head-light 
for  locomotives  will  not  come  into  general  use. 
If  any  inventor  wishes  to  get  up  one,  he  should 
confine  himself  to  a  lamp  of  100-candle  power. 
A  dynamo  and  lamp  for  this  purpose  must  be 
as  simple  as  an  air-brake  and  no  more  likely  to 
get  out  of  order.  Electric  train-lighting  is  V 
luxury  and  costs  ten  times  as  much  as  mt. 
The  arc-lamp  is  used  to  an  increasing  exUBtio 
wrecking  operations. 


SCIENTIFIC  SEWERAGE. 


Proper  Drainage  of  Towns  and  Cities  n 
Question  or  Vital  Municipal  Important e 
—A  Sketch  of  the  Work  Accomplished 
at  Pullman,  111.— Its  Suggestive  Value. 

ULLMAN  is  tho 
remarkable 
s  outerprlso 
or  any  ago. 
jits  entire  popula- 
V  tlon  of  working  poo- 

ss-y  ™ii  -  plo  are  sharers  to 

t  \  d]ljl  cj,.  a  greater  d  ogree 

iv^v  oJgz tptoj))  tllan  cver  before  in 

'N'Vs  tho  results  of  good 

work.  These  bene¬ 
fits  come  in  better 
.  homes  than  tho 
people  could  have 
hoped  for  by  their 
own  unaided  ef- 
)  forts.  All  m  od- 
convcnieuces 
as  gas,  water, 

,  and  perfect  drain- 

„//k  age  and  sewerage, 

mtw  together  with  tho 

best  of  libraries,  schoqls,  churches, 

stores,  and  markets,  and  every  facility 
for  rational  amusements  are  found  here. 
This  new  city  marks  an  era  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  human  labor—  an  era  which  car¬ 
ries  workmen  to  a  higher  level.  The 
example  set  by  its  founder  in  his  demon¬ 
stration  that  capital  can  profitably  take 
far  better  care  of  labor  than  It  has  hern-  j 
toforo  done,  cannot  but  be  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  wholo  human  race,  and 
when  ovory  stone  of  those  structures 
shall  have  crumbled  Into  dust,  the  Pull-  j 
man  Idea  will  go  down  the  ages,  “down 
the  ringing  grooves  of  change,”  as  ono  I 
of  the  world’s  best  thoughts  and  groat 
benefactions. 

ITS  SITUATION. 

Pullman  is  situated  upon  the  west  shore 
of  Lake  Calumet,  fourteen  miles  south 
of  the  Chicago  Court  House,  where  tho 
Pullman  interests  have  about  4.000  acres 
of  land.  It  is  reached  by  the  Illinois 
Central  Railway  from  Chicago.  Lake 
Caiumet  Is  three  and  a  half  miles  long 
by  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width,  and  con¬ 
nects  with  Lake  Michigan  by  the  Calu¬ 
met  River.  It  is  tho  intent  on,  eventu¬ 
ally.  to  make  a  harbor  of  this  lake.  Tho 
land  upon  which  tho  city  stands  is  blue 
clay,  ninety  feet  in  depth,  testing  upon 
lime  rock,  and  its  surface  is  from  nine  to 
twenty  feet  above  tho  lake  lovol. 

HISTORICAL. 

Work  was  bogun  upon  tho  town  in 
May,  1880,  and  tho  first  family  came 
here  .Tan.  1,  1881,  and  It  now  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  11,000.  Tho  presont  indus¬ 
tries  hero  aro  the  Pullman  Car  Works, 
which  manufacture  cars  of  ovory  kind, 
such  as  passongcr,  freight,  street,  palace 
and  sleeping  cars,  and  they  are  tho 
largest  car  shops  In  tho  world,  employ¬ 
ing  over  4,000  operatives.  The  Allen 
Paper  Car  Who.  1  Works,  the  Union 
Foundry,  the  Pullman  Iron  and  Steel 
Works,  thoStanda:d  Knitting  Mills,  tho 
Paint  Works,  the  Terra  Cottl  Works, 
Ihe  Screw  Factory,  and  tho  Drop  Forgo 
and  Foundry  Company's  Works,  are 
other  industries  now  hero,  and  they  cm 
ploy,  with  the  Car  Works,  5,:>oo  work¬ 
men.  Other  industries  aro  negotiating 


of  Pullman  do  not  own  their  home?,  but 
lease  them  from  the  company;  but  It  Is 
tho  intention  to  permit  them  to  purchase 
homes  in  tho  near  future. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SEWEUAGE. 

When  any  territory  becomes  densely 
settled,  like  Massachusetts,  peoplo  read¬ 
ily  togln  to  seo  and  understand  the 
necessity  of  preventing  the  pollution  of 
streams  and  lakes  with  sewage,  and  that 
commonwealth  is  grappling  with  this 
subjoct  in  a  way  that  must  lead  other 
States,  very  scon,  to  make  it  ono  of 
State  If  not  of  national  interest  and 
action.  Just  what  ought  to  bo  dono  with 
sewage  Is  by  no  means  a  settled  question, 
each  locality  presenting  Its  peculiar  I 


sowage  for  a  population  of  11,000,^60 
when  It  Is  remembered  that  every  tene¬ 
ment  In  tho  city  Is  provided  with  the 
best  of  water  closets  and  s'nks,  that  the 
faucets  for  obtaining  water  a»o  all  Inside 
the  houses,  and  that  about  ten  per  cent, 
of  tho  dwellings  are  provided  with  bath¬ 
rooms,  it  will  bo  seen  that  a  largo  amount 
of  sowago  per  capita  is  unavoidable. 

FARM  END  OF  IRON  SEWAGE  PITE. 

Tho  sowago  is- pumped  from  the  reser¬ 
voir  through  a  twenty-inch  cast  Iron 
pipe  to  a  sowage  farm  about  three  miles 
south  of  the  city.  At  tho  farm  ond  of  this 
pipe  tho  sowago  gods  into  a  receiving 
tank  made  of  toller  Iron,  which  Is  set  a 
few  feet  abovo  the  surface  of  the  ground. 


PULLMAN  SEWAGE  PUMPS. 


problems  for  solution.  Rut  ono  tiling  is 
well  understood  and  that  is,  that  sewage 
ought  not  to  bo  allowed  to  go  into  lakes 
and  streams.  Among  tho  methods  of 
disposal,  and  tho  one- of  which  it  is  tho 
chief  object  of  this  article  to  speak,  is 
that  of  land  purification  It  Is  an  old 
process,  traces  of  it  bo  ng  found  in  tho 
ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh.  • 

THE  OHOWTH  OF  A  TOWN. 

Here,  for  the  first  time  in  the  building 
of  cities,  the  drainage  and  sewerage 
preceded  tho  population.  The  ordinary 
small  city  Is  a  haphazard  collection  of 
buildings,  whoso  inartistic  forms  and  re¬ 
lations  would,  as  likely  as  not.,  bo  im¬ 
proved  by  an  earthquake.  Tho  inhab¬ 
itants  of  such  places,  at  the  out-'et,  have 
no  more  Ideas  or  knowledge  of  sanitary 
needs  than  Laplanders,  and  not  until 


to  coma  to  Pullman. 

THE  DRAINAGE. 

Pullman  Is  tho  only  city  of  the  world 

rialfie-JL-  -o.n«l  -  i-tist  leall  v  »In 


the  wholo  soil  of  the  p’nco  becomes  sat¬ 
urated  with  tho  accumulated  filth  of 
yogrs,  and  an  epidemic  Improves  society 
by  removing  the  pachyderms  and  am¬ 
phibious  bipeds,  and  with  them  somo 
whoso  lives  could  not  well  bo  spared,  do 
those  who  aro  left  realize  tho  necessity 
of  sewerage,  and  adopt  some  Imperfect 
and  inadequate  method  of  reliof. 

SEWERAGE  'PIPING  HERE. 

The  great  value  of  tho  work  dono  horo 


Through  the  center  of  this  tank  there  is 
a  screen  In  an  oblique  position,  through 
tho  meshos  of  which  substances  more 
than  half  an  Inch  In  diameter  cannot 
pass  and  get  into  tho  piping  in  tho  farm. 
The  sowage  waters  pass  through  this 
screen  and  thenco  into  the  distributing 
plpos,  a  pressure  of  not  more  than 
ten  pounds  being  allowed  upon  those 
pipes,  Pee  drawing  of  tho  screening 
tank  and  pressure  regulating  valve  at 
tho  farm  end  of  tho  iron  main  from  the 
pumping  works. 

THE  SEWAGE  FARM  AND  ITS  PIPING. 

One  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land 
have  boon  thoroughly  piped  and  under- 
drained  for  the  reception  and  purifica¬ 
tion  of  sewage  wlh  which  these  acres 
aro  Irrigated.  Hydrants  are  placed  at 
suitable  Intervals  so  that  tho  distribu¬ 
tion  can  bo  conveniently  offected.  All 
organic  matter  In  tho  sewage  is  taken  up 
by  the  soil  and  tho  growing  vegetation, 
and  the  wator,  making  from  200  to  600 
I  arts  of  tho  sewage,  runs  off  through 
nnderdrains  to  ditches  which  carry  these 
filtered  waters  Into  Lako  Calumet. 
Where  the  sewago  water,  purified  by  fil¬ 
tering  through  the  soil,  leaves  tho  drains. 
It  is  as  clear  and  sparkling  as  spring 
water,  and  purer  than  tho  wator  from 
tho  surface  wells  used  by  peoplo  on 
neighboring  farms.  In  winter  the  sew¬ 
age  runs  upon  ono  field  or  upon  one 
filter  bod  and  then  upon  another,  the 
filtering  processes  appearing  as  perfect 
as  in  summer.  Thus  aro  waste  products 
utilized,  bejng  largely  transmuted  by 
vital  chemistry  into  luxuriant  vegetablo 
forms.  Tho  most  profitable  crops  for 
this  farm  have  bcon  found  to  to  onions, 
cabbaio  and  celery.  In  Europe  tho 
question  Is,  at  how  little  expenso  can 
such  a  farm  be  operated,  tho  primary 
object  being  the  necessary  disposal  of 
sewage,  and  the  proceeds  from  crops 
raised  merely  diminishing  operating  ex¬ 
penses.  A  European  sowago  farm  oper¬ 
ated  at  a  profit  is  the  exception  and  not 
the  rule. 

■OST  OF  ODERATTVG  THE  PUMRt 


r„o a"d  8  exceptional  in  this  by  travelers  an 
1  ,°:;0ry  othpr  s,rnot  rx'ii'IuK  1  continent. 
oast  and  west  tlioro  are  brick  main*  laid  At  tlio  ontsi 

i*’  y  Lake  Calumet  The  down  spouts  from  iined  was  docldediii»ft?WmP..-P|  pP8  wcro  I 

JidSps  tho  biiltdl'  As  and  the  street  catch  basins  — -  -  - 

^  roadl  y  cavi|-  off  tlio.se  waters.  No  sew-  j,  ■  = 

age  goes  iti(o  those  drains,  and  they  aro  m  ~ 

intended  to  carry  nothing  but  rain  y • 

One  cannot  woll  speak  of  this  city  ifl  JL 

without  mention  of  its  foundor  and  \w  1  ! 

guilder,  though  he  so  witieiy  known  v  1  0! 

that  such  mention  might  seem  unncces-  ^  /jli  I  MrafTBa 

?«ry.  Wfe  herewith  present  his  portrait.  Wi/fl  !  ft 

Said  Victlor  Hugo:  “Fifty  is  the  old  ago  I  ^  ffft  Mwjij  la 

Though  President  Pullman  lias  turned  »  |jfg|liSjj||T  uIMt}  treM 

tho  half-century  point  in  the  number  of  '''’gBM  ?SrI  liHJjlj 

his  year.«,  ho  is  in  the  prim  ;  of  a  vigor-  vV^E  l^^Mrr  fflsSUBlMBj 

pec  s  as;  one  of  the  ablest  executive  offi-  QfV«lPJ[liSjli^lgs 

cers  in  this  hemisplie  e.  By  nature  a  - _  _  ■<  W 

leader  of  men,  he  is  clear,  capable,  and 
so  solf-ireliant  as  to  seem  imperious  to 
those  not  intimate  with  him.  Ho  lian- 

dies  vajst  interests  with  apparent  ease.  “  Kiaf  //HfillHEy  -\\g 

His  time  is  about  equally  divided  bo-  J3  |[ry^CT{i5?lpTffl^fi|n  ^ 

tween  jNew  York  and  Chicago,  though  >%-| 

ids  residence  is  in  Chicago.  His  now  city 

is  a  favorite  enterprise,  and  one  to  wh  ch  .  | 

lie  has  igiven  much  careful  thought.  He 
is  tho  llypical  American  executive  officer. 

In  tjhls  ago  of  city  building  the  ques-  'll  ^  °  ^ 

tlon  of  the  proper  sewerage  of  towns  has  _ _ _ 

brcoino  one  of  great  and  growing  im-  ]aj,i  ja  every  other  street  running  east 
portaneo.  rwenty-hvo  per  cent,  of  tho  and  west,  and  lying  between  tho  streets 
population  of  our  country  resides  in  cit-  I  having  brick  mains  for  atmospheric 
ies.  having  a  popn’ation  of  10,000  and  watCr;  these  sewers  arc  made  with  vitri- 
.  up^.Vd;  but  wb?n  we  Include  those  who  fied  pipc,  |ai(1  <!c,p  enough  to  run  under 

rosldjs  in  smaller  towns,  villages  and  ai|  surface  drains  which,  as  laterals,  load 
*  hamltts,  we  lind  not  loss  than  40  per  i,ito  main  sewers  running  north  and 

cent.  I  of  our  population  urban  in  eharac-  south  to  a  reservoir  under  the  Water 
tor;  I  |  Tower,  which  they  enter  at  sixteen  feet 

A  'Recent  letter  from  hupt.  Porter,  of  hclow  the  surface  of  the  ground.  These 
;  "  sewer  pipes  vary  from  six  to  eighteen 

\\i\\  Inches  in  diameter.  The  lateral  pipe  for 

I  ftVti  carrying  tho  sewage  of  a  block  of  dwel¬ 

ls  4j^f4g  AM  \  inch**  in  diameter,  and  lias  a  fall  of  from 
1  'gsM  UvJmwlv  The  smahnoss  °f  these  laterals  insures 

AMMm  vision  lias  been  made  for  flushing  the 

j  \ Mmj\  pipes  from  houses  and  lots,  provided 

I  with  s,,*taf>*c  Catch-basins  in  tho  rear  of 

from  four  to  six  houses,  cinvoy  tho 
/  fmmTl  sewa8°  fro®  sinks  and  closets  to  these 

The  sewuge  goes  by  gravity  from 

In  diameter  and  15  feet  deep,  and  holds  j 

1 1  1  a#  J\WJBui  pumped  from  it  as  fast  as  received,  and 

I Wmfii§3r V\\\\wv^'  be"oro  sufficient  time  elapses  for  for-  I 

WunM  Y  wJH||Y\\\\  mentation  to  take  place,  t-tanding  over  ! 

'MmroWI  [  \T  the  reservoir  tho  visitor  never  detects  1 


This  Is  a  trifle  less  "than "33 ‘cents  for 
pumping  100,000  gollons 
During  the  months  of  last  September, 


October,  and  Novembor  tho  daily  aver¬ 
age  of  sewage  pumped  was  a  little  over 
2,000,000  gallons. 

There  arc  no  saloons,  gambling  I 
houses,  or  other  debasing  and  hurtful  / 
agencies  hero  to  alluro  men,  but  the  / 
beautiful  library,  theater.  Arcade,  play-  j 
grounds,  lako,  and  park-like  avonues  f 
offer  many  attractions.  Tho  society  is  / 
excellent,  and  tho  Pullman  Military 
Band  is  considered  the  best  in  the  State.  I 
There  are  now  about  forty  secret  so-  I 
cioties,  clubs,  and  organizations  for  / 
social  purposes,  as  well  as  eight  church 
societies  iu  Pullman.  With  these  im-  / 
proved  surroundings  men  aro  able  not  . 
only  to  do  more  and  better  work,  as  is  j 
seen  in  the  fa  -t  that  their  average  earn-/  * 
lugs  hero  are  larger  tiian  in  any  otheo 
place  where  similar  work  is  dono,  but  up 
do  it  comfortably  In  these  finely  arrange^ 
and  equipped  shops  and  factories.  WhiVe 
they  are  at  work  their  children  are  |ln 
the  best  of  schools  and  their  families  a!ro 
sheltered  In  superior  homes.  As  a  aortal 
and  business  experiment  tho  place  At¬ 
tracts  tho  attention  of  philosophers, 
political  economists,  students  of  solcial 
science,  aud  capitalists  in  every  clvilllzed 
country.  It  is  a  business  and  soclaljsuc- 
ccss.  Duajte  Doty. 
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MARCH,  1891. 

There  arrived  lately  at  the  Long  Island  Railroad  shops  at 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  a  new  private  car,  for  the  president,  Mr. 
Corbin,  which  was  built  in  the  Pullman  Works  at  Chicago. 
We  have  examined  many  private  cars  that  had  been  built-  ^ 

I  regardless  of  expense,  but  we  never  saw  anything  nearly 
so  luxurious  as  this  one.  The  car  body  is  70  feet  long,  and 
is  finished  inside  in  fancy  colors  of  mahogany,  with  very 
elaborate  carving  in  various  parts.  The  upholstering  seems 
to  be  in  the  highest  style  of  that  art,  the  covering  of  seats 
and  chairs  being  very  fine  wine-colored  silk.  A  very  rare 
quality  of  cathedral  glass  is  used  in  the  upper  window 
sash.  The  Consolidation  Company’s  system  of  heating  is 
used,  and  there  is  a  Baker  heater  as  an  auxiliary.  Light  is 
provided  by  the  Pintsch  gas  system.  The  car  is  carried  on 
1  two  six -wheel  trucks  that  have  Allen  paper  wheels  38 
inches  diameter. 

The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  of  a  recent  date,  says:  “The 
Pullman  Company  has  turned  out  something  new  and 
handsome  during  the  past  few  days.  Perhaps  the  finest 
parlor  cars  the  company  has  ever  turned  out  of  its  shops 
are  the  twin  car..  Evelyn  and  Mercedes,  which  have  been 
placed  in  service  on  the  day  trains  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  Railroad  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  They  are 
64  feet  in  length,  vestibuled,  and  contain  16  revolving  and 
6  wicker  chairs.  Both  the  Evelyn  and  Mercedes  contain 
the  latest  improvement,  an  open  drawing-room,  and  are 
fitted  with  commodious  smoking-room  and  buffet.  Wide 
and  spacious  bay  windows  occupy  most  of  the  wall  space, 
and  each  car  contains  a  well-selected  library.  The  interiors 
are  finished  in  mahogany,  old  gold,  and  blue  plush,  and  the 
chairs  are  upholstered  in  white  mohair.  The  decorations 
exhibit  exquisite  taste  in  colors. 

i  The  Wagner  palace-car  shops,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  are  to 
be  enlarged  by  the  erection  of  a  new  shop  140  x  458  feet, 

1  having  accommodations  for  23  tracks.  The  building  is  to 
be  of  brick  and  stone,  and  will  cost  about  860,000.  Oper- 
*  ations  will  begin  at  once,  and  it  is  expected  to  have  the 
shop  completed  by  July  1,  when  the  company  will  have  68 
tracks  under  roof. 

It  is  rumored  that  George  M.  Pullman  has  purchased  the 
plants  and  the  stock  of  the  United  States  Rolling  Stock 
Company,  the  works  being  at  Hegewisch,  Ill..  New  De¬ 
catur,  Ala.,  and  Anniston,  Ala. 

Mr.  M.  N.  Forney,  in  a  journey  to  Washington,  traveled 
on  a  fine-looking  vestibuled  train  marked  “  F.  F.  V.  Lim¬ 
ited/  He  did  not  know  at  first  what  meaning  the  letters 
of  the  strange  device  conveyed,  but  before  the  journey 
was  over  he  concluded  that  they  stood  short  for  “  fright¬ 
fully  ventilated."  _ 
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NEW  WABASH  EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Palmer,  of  the  Wabash  Road,  said 
yesterday  that  the  company  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  increased  travel  between 
Chicago  and  8t.  Louis  had  been  compelled  to 
put  on  additional  equipment.  Commencing 
to-day  this  road  will  run  elegant  now  buffet 
parlor  cars  ou  its  day  trains  between  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis,  loavlng  Chicago  at  8:35  o'olook 
a.  m.  daily  except  Sunday.  These  cars  are 
equal  in  every  reBpeet  to  those  run  by  any 
line  out  of  the  city  of  Chicago.- 
Mr.  Palmer  adds  that  these  cars  arc  as  fine 
as  those  recently  turned  out  by  the  Alton 
Road  and  which  likewise  run  between  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis.  That  being  the  case  Mr.  Pal¬ 
mer  and  the  Wabash  are  to  be  congratulated. 


MR.  KONTZ  RESIGNS 


Hon.  A.  L.  Kontz  has  resigned  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company. 

He  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the 
Atlanta  division  on  the  first  of  February,  and 
the  resignation  goes  into  effect  today. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Earnest,  who  has  been  assist¬ 
ant  superintendent  for  several  years  under  Mr. 
Kontz,  will  more  than  likely  be  tendered  the 
position  Mr.  Kontz  vacated.  He  will  ocoupv 
It  temporarily  anyhow. 

The  Pullman  service  never  had  a  more 
faithful  and  devoted  officer  than  Mr.  Kontz, 
and  his  resignation  was  not  only  a  great  sur¬ 
prise  to  them,  but  was  received  with  regret. 
In  fact  ,Mr.  Kontz  was  requested  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  officials  of  the  road  to  withdraw  the 
paper. 

Sixteen  years  ago  Mr.  Kontz  entered  the 
Pullman  service  as  a  conductor.  His  genial, 
pleasant  manners,  his  careful  observance  of 
all  the  rules  and  his  watchfulness  over  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  corporation  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  officials. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  service  ho  was 
promoted  to  a  clerkship.  Here,  too,  he  was 
the  same  faithful  and  efficient  employe,  and 
was  in  a  short  time  made  the  cashier  in  the 
Atlanta  offico.  Soon  after  this  advancement 
the  company  established  its  divisions  and  Mr. 
Kontz  was  made  superintendent  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  division.  He  qnickly  manifested  his 
fitness  for  the  position,  and  rapidly  grew  in  the 
esteem  of  his  superiors.  He  gave  bis  en¬ 
tire  time  and  attention  to  the  work, 
and  for  years  the  Atlanta  division  has  been 
better  managed  than  any  other  one.  So  satis¬ 
factory  was  Mr.  Kontz  work  that  his  division 
was  held  up  by  the  company  as  an  example  to 
be  followed  by  othor  superintendents. 

For  several  months  Mr.  Kontz  has  been 
thinking  of  resigning.  This  was  suggested  by 
other  business  engagements  which  have  lately 
grown  upon  him. 

A  few  years  ago,  at  the  urgent  request  of 
old  friends,  he  consented  to  administer  upon 
the  Seltzer  estate — Mr.  Kontz's  parents  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seltzer  having  been  warm 

Here,  as  in  the  Pullman  service,  he  mani¬ 
fested  great  ability,  and  in  a  short  time  two  or 
three  other  large  estates  had  been  placed  in 
his  hands.  With  each  of  these  he  has  been 
peculiarly  lucky,  and  today  he  is  watching 
$400,000  or  $500,000  of  property  and  money  for 
minors.  The  great  growth  of  his  trusts  de¬ 
mands  more  time  than  Mr.  Kontz  can  givo  it 
and  attend  to  his  duties  as  superintendent  of 
the  Pullman  service,  too. 

It  was  a  case  of  givo  up  one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Kontz  has  never  boen  known  to  desert 
»  friend,  and,  rather  than  leave  the  minors 
under  his  care,  decided  to  sever  his  connection 
with  the  Pullman. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Kontz  has  had  two  fine 
offers  under  consideration,  and  could  take 
either  posicion  tomorrow,  but  for  Ihe  present  ; 
will  give  his  entire  time  to  winding  up  the  I 
estates  under  his  care. 

All  Atlanta  will  be  gratified  to  know  that 
neither  offer  is  away  from  Atlanta,  and  that 
Mr.  Kontz  says  he  would  accept  no  position 
which  wonld  carry  him  away  from  the  Gate 
City. 

Mr.  Kontz's  successor  has  not  been  decided 
npon,  but  Mr.  Earnest  is  now  In  charge. 

Mr.  Earnest  has  been  under  Mr.  Kontz  so 
long  that  he  has  learned  that  gentleman's 
work  by  heart.  Then,  too,  he  is  one  of  At¬ 
lanta's  most  prudent,  cautious  and  energetio 
young  men,  and  the  company  could  make  no 
more  satisfactory  selection  to  suoceed  Mr.  | 
Kontz. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Camp,  of  Atlanta,  a  conductor  | 
In  the  Pullman  service,  has  taken  the  position 
Mr.  Earnest  held  under  Mr.  Kontz. 
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FRIDAY.  MARCH.  xt\ 

ST.  LOUIS  REPUBLIC. 
BY  BULLDOZING 


DITCHED  AND  BURNED. 

Disastrous  Wreck  on  the  Jacksonville 
Southeastern,  Caused  by  a 
Broken  Rail. 

The  Fireman  Crushed  Under  the  En¬ 
gine  and  Ten  Others  Seri¬ 
ously  Injured. 

Flames  Complete  the  Destruction- 
Scenes  and  Incidents— Stories 
of  Survivors. 


A  good  many  other,  had  slight  bruiseB  and 
scratches  but  none  others  were  seriously  hurt 
though  all  were  badly  shaken  up  and  all  had 
narrow  escapes  except  the  ocaupants  of  the 
Bleepers  who  were  not  very  numerous  and 
who  had  time  to  dress  and  save  their  personal 
effects  before  the  fire  caught  the  oars. 

ON  THE  TRAIN  WAS  A  FUNERAL  PARTY 

escorting  home  to  this  oity  the  remains  of 
Miss  Ellen  Woods,  who  had  gone  to  Chicago 
for  medical  treatment  and  had  died  at  Oak 
Park  Friday  evening.  There  were  in  the 
party  on  the  ohair  car  her  father,  A.  C.  Woods, 
Bisters,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Osborne  of  this  oity,  Mrs. 

J.  V.  Bead  of  Oak  Park,  her  husband  and  two 
ohildren.  The  casket  and  corpse  which  were 
in  the  baggage  car  were  totally  cremated. 

As  soon  as  the  accident  occurred  the  sleep-  ! 


The  Refttplic,  in  the  course  of  its  Investi¬ 
gation  Into  the  workings  of  some  of  the  fra¬ 
ternal  societies  of  this  city,  has  unearthed  a 
remarkable  state  of  affairs. 

As  has  frequently  been  stated  in  these  col¬ 
umns,  the  essential  factor  in  all  these  soci¬ 
eties  is  the  Increase  in  membership .  With¬ 
out  such  lnorease  these  soeletles  could  not 
live  a  year.  The  ratio  of  increase  will, 
eventually,  it  has  been  shown,  be- 


man,  who  is  a  non-member  of  the  order;  i 
would  oot  only  pay  his  assessments;  but  L 
leave  a  little  margin  in  his  favor,  besides  se-  I 
curing  him  against  the  risk  of  being  “fired”  1 
to  make  room  for  some  new  hand ,  already  a 
member  of  the  order.  I  may  relate  one  In- 
stance  out  of  many  where  a  foreman  ap¬ 
proached  an  employe  and  used  all  the 
stereotyped  eloquence  of  the  order  to  ropo 
him  In. 

The  workman  approached,  however,  wes 
too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught  with  ohaff,  end,  In 
nautical  parlance,  riddled  fora  and  afttbo 
persuasive  argumoats  of  tne  worthy  fore¬ 
man.  On  pay  day  the  man  found  himself  a 
day  short  and  reported  the  same  to  the  fore¬ 
men.  The  timekeeper  was  a  young.  Inexpe¬ 
rienced,  If  not  incompetent  hand,  but  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  “airy  structure.”  No  wonder  the 
irate  foreman  exclaimed  :  "I'll  get  rid  of  you 
at  the  first  opportunity,"  to  which  the  man 
replied:  “All  right,  but  pay  me  while  I  am 
here.”  Some  of  your  readers  may  think  I  am 
making  strong,  if  not  rash,  statemonts. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  hold  myself  prepared 
*-  -qbstantlate  an""-* — * - 


i vers  members. 

This  Is  one  way  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
fraternal  associations,  bat  it  will  scarcely 
commend  Itself  to  the  public. 


is  as  follows:  James  W.  Saddlor,  of  this  city, 
fireman,  killed. 

Frank  Birkanhead,  engineer,  leg  and  arm 

Frank  P.  Lewis, of  Peoria,  bnrned  and  badly 

braised. 

Walter  Conover,  of  Maniton,  left  arm  torn 
off  at  shoulder,  scalded  and  otherwise  badly 
braised;  not  expected  to  live. 

|  Charles  Mnlhaney,  of  Streator,  braised  and 
\  terribly  scalded;  may  not  recover. 

John  Bates,  express  messenger,  left  leg 
broken  and  badly  braised. 

0.  L.  Hughes,  of  Decatur,  brakeman, 
braised  badly  about  the  head  and  hands. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Martin,  of  Cleveland,  badly 
scalded  about  the  head  and  shoulders. 

Thomas  Martin,  her  hnsband,  bruised  and 
burned  about  the  head  and  left  leg  twisted. 

J.  A.  Campbell,  of  St.  Louis,  left  leg  badly 
injured. 

Will  Plowman,  of  Verdin,  badly  braised  on 
ithe  side  and  slightly  scalded. 


I  and  totally  orematod.  The  poor  fellow  had 
recently  been  married,  and  had  gone  to 
housekeeping,  and  this  morning  when  they 
went  to  take  the  news  to  his  wife  they  found 
the  breakfast  table  waiting  for  him." 

The  accident  was  one  of  the  unavoidable 
things  which  will  ooour  in  all  railroad  opera¬ 
tions.  J.  V.  Read,  of  Oak  Park,  said:  “X  was 
on  the  chair  car  with  my  wife  and  children 
when  the  accident  took  place.  X  was 
asleep  myself,  though  not  as  the  others  were. 
Suddenly  I  felt  a  tremendous  jolt  aud  found 
myself  lying  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  car, 
wedged  between  two  seats.  My  first  thought 
was  for  wife  and  children,  aud  X  managed  to 
get  them  together,  though  the  car  was  lying 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  Just  then  some 
one  on  the  outside  smashed  in  one  of  tho 
windows,  aud  I  pushed  the  children  out  and 
j  then  my  wife  and  her  Bister.  Wo  had  our 
j  shoes  off,  but  we  wrapped  the  women  and 
I  children  in  blankets  from  the  sleepers,  and  so 
managed  not  to  take  cold.  I  went  back  into  | 
the  car  and  secured  tho  greater  part  of  onr 
hand-baggage,  though  our  hate  and  bonnets 
were  lost.” 


a  particular  favor  or  mark  of  respect, 
it  should  not,  I  think,  be  at  all  sur¬ 
prising  that  our  various  modes  of  pro¬ 
cedure  should  be  something  Ilka  tbe  roads  to 
London.  I  once  knew  a  simple,  UaU-witted 
young  man  named  Jack  Hall.  He  followed 
no  particular  occupation,  but  bummed  about, 
though,  unlike  tho  majority  of  bummers,  poor 
Jack  was  ever  willing  to  assist  a  neighbor 
without  a  stipulated  salary.  It  happened 
once  on  a  time  that  a  certain  Smart  Alec 
who  employed  Jack  to  dig  his  garden  re¬ 
warded  him  with  the  munifidont  sum  of  one 
dime.  He  would  have  a  little  fun  of  Jaolc. 
So  he  advised  him  to  plant  (!)  tbe  dime  In 
the  garden,  water  it  well  and  come  every 
morning  to  watch  results.  Jack 
came  next  day  and  found  bis  dime 
had  grown  to  a  quarter.  Poor  Jaok  w?s  de¬ 
lightfully  surprised.  Next  morning  tbe  quar¬ 
ter  had  attained  the  dimensions  of  a  fifty- 
cont  piece.  He  trusted  his  treasure  once 
more  to  the  fostering  care  of  Mother  Earth, 
and  on  bis  next  visit  found  a  dollar.  Mr. 
Smart  Aloo  intended  to  replace  the  dollar  by 
the  original  dime,  so  be  advised  Jack  to  try 
his  lues  once  moro,  assuring  him  that  his  coin 
would  grow  to  tbe  dimensions  of  a  wagon- 
wheel;  but  Jack  was  rather  sceptical. 
Though  a  simpleton,  there  were  some  lucid 
intervals  when  method  appeared  in  his  mad¬ 
ness;  so  taking  the  dollar  between  his  finger 
and  thumb,  ho  gave  It  a  few  turns,  examined 
it  closely,  exclaiming  as  he  did 
so:  "I  believe  It  has  dona  growing.  [1  akl 
will  take  it  home.”  Poor  Jack  Hall  may 
aptly  bo  taken  as  the  type  of  a  class  whose 
name  Is  legion,  and  quite  as  apxioui  to  be¬ 
come  rich  by  investing  In  schemes  qolto  as 


anoe  that  they  v 
like  stealing  to 


“Did  he  got;* 
"No,  but  he 

ho  would  be  on 
a  new  tlme-ke 
was  some  kick  i 
short,  and  when 
get  rid  of  you  at 
see  I  threatened 
my  pay  at  t 
Kirkpatrick, 
time-keener,  to  i 


him  there  on  big  pay  when  he 
how  to  do  the  work.  The  time 
an  Iron  Hall  man  whom  the  '~~ 

■■What  have  the  foremen 
the  pay  and  hirlog  men  I”  w 

“The  foremen,"  laid  the 
and  they  bare  the  right  to 
who  ia  working  under  then! 
among  them  to  pay  the  Iron 
money  than  the  others." 

“Do  you  know  whether  tbia  foreman,  Klrl 
patriok,  who  is  the  oblef  justice  of  branch  15 
got  any  commission  for  getting  in  members  ! 


o  do  with  fixing 
is  asked, 
tan,  “hire  them, 
lx  a  man’s  pay 
It  was  the  rule 
Ball  men  more 


gold  medal  for  bringing  men  in,  What  else 
he  got  for  it,  1  don’t  know.’’ 

KIRli  PATRICK’S  SUASION. 

Another  man  who  had  been  a  momber  said : 
“When  I  joined  the  Iron  Hall,  Kirkpatrick, 
under  whom  I  was  working, even  made  out  my 
application  for  me.  1  didn’t  wanttp  join  it 
anil  had  no  faith  in  it,  but  I  joined  because  he 
kept  after  me  and  bothered  me  so  that  i  bad 
to  do  it  to  keep  my  place.  After  awhile 
ha  began  kicking  because  I  did  not  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  branch,  and  I  was  finally 
dropped  from  the  order.  He  got  me  into 
trouble  right  along,  ostensibly  for  other  rea¬ 
sons,  but  everybody  knew  what  the  real 
cause  was.  It  was  generally  understood 
among  tho  men  that  they  bad  no  right  there 
if  they  were  not  members.  Many  of  them 
joined  for  that  reason, and  two-thirds  of  them 
have  no  faith  in  the  thing  whatever. 
That  is  shown  very  clesrly,  because  they  al¬ 
most  all  dropped  it  wheu  they  left  the  shops. 
I  know  of  the  case  of  one  man  who  bad  to 
a.ult  because  the  foreman  kept  jumping  on 
him  and  telling  him  that  if  be  was  not  will¬ 
ing  to  help  him  he  should  get  out  and  let  some¬ 
one  else  go  In  who  would.  Kirkpatrick 
waated  to  be  popular  in  the  Iron  Hall  and 
he  didn’t  care  how  he  got  there 
so  he  managed  to  get  in  members. 
He  didn’t  get  me  out,  but  I  bad  to  use  all  the 
art  I  could  to  keep  my  place.  I  couldn’t  turn 
m.v  head  around  to  talk  to  anyone,  but  if  be 
came  around  to  talk  to  me  about  the  Iron 
Hall  he  could  take  up  three  or  four  hours’ 
time  and  all  the  Iron  Hall  man  could  listen, 
too.  If  a  man  who  was  not  a  member  turned 


Two  great  financial  companies  havin 
for  their  object  the  control  ot  vast  railroa 
properties  are  now  being  considered  b 
New  York  financiers.  It  is  proposed  tin 
one  of  these  companies  shall  confine  its  o] 
erations  to  the  railroads  lying  south  of  til 
line  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  but  ii 
eluding  that  company,  aud  that  the  othc 
organisation  shall  operate  north  c 
that  boundary,  while  neither  is  1 
have  anything  to  do  with  rai 
roads  east  of  the  Mississippi  Rive 
If  is  contemplated  to  organise  these  con 
panies  on  a  similar  plan  to  that  of  ft 
Pennsylvania,  which  controls  all  of  tl 
lines  in  the  Pennsylvania  system  west  i 
Pittsburg.  The  Pennsylvania  Compan 
owns  the  controlling  interest  in  the  stocl 
of  the  Pittsburg,  Port  Wayne  &  Chicagc 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  S 
Louis;  Cleveland  &  Pittsburg;  Nort 
western  Ohio;  Little  Miami,  and  a  larj 
number  of  other  corporations.  The  rai 
roads  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Cot 
pany  are  operated  under  their  o\\ 
names  and  individually,  but  ; 

e  are  worked  in  abs 
with  each  other 
thus  insuring  a  minima 


ramble  for 
cli  control 
Company 


side.  Another  great  final 
is  rapidly  securing  control 


i  to  the  Colder 
irmy  of  00, 01 
shoulder,  cun 


roads  than  a  mere  proposition.  The  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  company  to  control  the  stocks  of 
■  ""  ■  Pacific  and  the  lines  south  of  that 

leen  under  consideration  for  sev- 
hs  and  has  only  been  awaiting  a 
t  of  the  Pacific  Railway  refunding 
that  Congress  has  adjourned,  al- 
—  action  on  that  meas- 
taken  up  again.  Upon 
ly  be  stated  that  Collis 
;pted  the  scheme  and 
ce  in  favor  of  its  suc- 
ias  given  it  his  hearty 


“Old  all  the  foremen  in  the  shops  act  the 

“No;  they  all  belong  to  it,  and  all  of  them 
canvass  all  they  can,  but  they  do  not  all  re¬ 
sort  to  such  moans.” 

“What  did  they  say  about  those  things  at 
the  meetings  of  tho  Iron  Halit" 

“Well,  it  is  their  custom  to  find  out  it  any 
man  ia  it  is  out  of  a  job,  and  it  he  ia  tho 
foremen  make  it  their  business  to  get  him  a 
place.  They  give  Iron  Hall  men  better 
wages,  too,  because  they  have  the  power  to 
fix  the  amount  of  a  man’s  pay.” 


s  are  mine.  The  promoters  of 
hemes  may  be  adepts  in  moan- 
rboslty,  tbougb  as  arithmetical 
iy  are  miserable  failures, 
of  the  pamphlet  dodger  wo  read  : 


bllV  Kn< 

though  - - 

ure,  the  project  is 
reliable  authority 
P.  Huntington  ha 
will  throw  his  in 
cess,  while  Jay  Gc 


Regarding 


propose 


h  western,  St.  Paul  and  Bi 
little  that  can  be  said.  1 
in  embryo  as  yet,  although 
nsiderallon  by  Henry  VUli 


jtockholders  of  the  13 1 


•  proposed  scheme  has  found 
and  enthusiastic  supporters,  It 
:ter  opponents  even  among  the 
jeclally  In  the  district  to  be  cov- 
lorthern  company.  The  south- 
ies,  Including  the  Gould  sys- 
Southern  Pacific  Company 
chison.  have  been  working  in 
ct  harmony  for  several  months 
:ompllshment  of  a  company  to 
le  properties  will  be  cotnpara- 
In  the  northern  district  this  plan 
port  of  the  Rockefeller  interest 
ern  Pacific,  St.  Paul  and  NortU- 
1  the  members  of  the  Hrice- 
idlcate  in  the  Canadian  Pacific 
t  was,  by  tbe  way,  the  Brlee- 
llcate  which  first  discovered  the 


has  many 
railroads  i 
ered  by  th 


PULLMAN  AND  WAGNER  CARS, 
practical  demonstration  of  the  compai 
its  of  Pullman  and  Wagner  sleeping  ci 
rded  by  the  vestibuled  limited,  rui 
reen  Chicago.  St.  Paul,  aud  Miuuea 
ch  leaves  Chicago  at  6  p.  m.  daily  vi 
:ago  and  Northwestern  Railway.  Both 
i  and  Wagner  ears  are  operated  upon 
ns,  and  the  cars  in  service  are  the 
lern  and  sumptuous  productions  ot  th 
ipanies.  The  entire  train  is  lighted  thn 


comfortable  train  now  running  l 
■o  and  the  Twin  Cities.  Tickets  sue 
:  reservations  can  be  procured  al 
No.  'JOS  Clark  etreet,  and  passenger 
Welli  and  Klhile  streets. 


dirt 

The - „  - 

tremendous  possibility 
lug  company  like  the 
and  has  put  that  cori 
torlal  position  it  now  oc 


risky  as  that  in  whloh  our  Toro  invested  his 

Wa  have  here  in  St.  Louis,  as  well  as  in 
mauv  other  parts  of  the  States,  a  branch  of  a 
chartered  aud  incorporated  something  known 
as  “The  Castle  in  the  Air.” 

1  The  ludicrous  absurdity  of  the  pretensions 
set  forth  by  the  advocates  of  this  modem 
bubble  would  do  a  sufficient  reason  to  treat  it 
with  silent  oontempt  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  its  dupes  may  be  oounted  by  the  thou¬ 
sands.  The  members  aro  not  initiated  by 
dropping  a  nickel  in  the  slot.  The  modus 
operandi  is  somewhat  as  follows : 

Eaoh  member  pays  an  indefinite  number  of 
yearly  assessments  of  $3  50  each,  and  at  tho 
end  of  seven  years  draws  $1,000.  On  the 
first  page  of  a  dodger  in  pamphlet  form  it  Is 
stated  that  during  the  10  years  of  its  exist¬ 
ence  the  order  has  levied  148  assessments,  or 
in  round  numbers  an  average  of  15  assess¬ 
ments  a  year.  Now,  this  iu  seven  years 
would  amount  to  8262  50,  whloh  sum  ir  invest¬ 
ed  at  compound  interest  so  as,  at  the  end  of 
seven  years,  to  amount  to  f 1,000  would  re¬ 
quire  a  rate  of  31  per  cent.  But  If  wo  figure 
out  the  present  worth  ot  $263  50  spread  over 
105  Intervals  we  find  the  $263  50  fall  con¬ 
siderably  short  ot  $200,  which  would  require 
at  least  a  rate  of  36  poi-  cent.  This  result 
could,  perhaps,  be  attained  by  a  Kansas 
mortgage  company  guided  by  the  presiding 
genius  of  Senator  Ingalls.  The  advocates 
of  the  “Castle  in  tho  Air,”  however,  base  tho 
feasibility  of  their  claims  on  the  geometrical 
progression  system.  One  member  brings  in 
three  new  members,  these  three  bring  in 
nine,  and  so  on,  the  last  term  of  the  series 
securing  the  payment  of  tbe  term  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  it.  Hut  what  of  tbe  members 
who  compose  the  last  term!  Well,  let  them 
bring  in  members  to  make  up  anothor  last  I 
Tbe  poor  infatuated  dupea  who  are  hauled  in 
cannot  grasp  tho  faot  that  a  series  must  nec¬ 
essarily  have  a  last  term  of  which  they  them¬ 
selves  may  form  part.  O  dear,  no!  Keep 
going  ahead  adding  term  to  term  till  Gabriel 
sounds  hts  trumpet,  aud  then  “all’s  well  that 
ends  well.”  Uutll  the  final  dissolution  of  ev¬ 
erything  earthly  the  “Castle  in  the  Air”  can 
never  lack  a  last  term  to  its  progression  for 
reasous  set  forth  ou  the  fifth  page  of  its 
dodgor  in  a  jumble  of  rhetorical  balderdash 


,  MAKCTI  11,  1891. 
T00WN  THE  OCCIDENT. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  WESTERN  ROADS. 


nearly  every  railroad  line  in  the  South  ex- 
i  cept  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Louisville  & 

_  |  Nashville,  Illinois  Central  and  the  Plant 
"  .  system. 

,  Some  of  the  Olutaolos. 

One  of  the  members  of  the  best  known  , 
law  firm  in  New  York,  who  is  at  work  on 
.  the  scheme,  is  in  Chicago.  In  talking 
about  the  project  to  a  reporter  for  Tdb 
I-Ibhald  last  night  he  said:  “There  are 
r  insurmountable  obstacles  to  an  absolute 
consolidation  of  the  corporations  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  bring  under  one  control.  In 
tbe  case  of  the  Richmond  Terminal,  for 
instance,  the  charter  of  the  Richmond  & 
Danville  prohibits  that  company  from) 
?  purchasing  or  merging  with  another,  but  •; 
1  no  power  on  earth  could  say  that  any  person 
r  or  corporation  should  not  hold  Richmond  & 
t  Danville  stock  In  such  quantities  as  it  could  . 
h  be  obtained  and  also  the  stocks  of  other  com¬ 
panies  either  competing  or  connecting  with 
the  Richmond  &  Danville.  The  laws  of  Wis- 
*  '  consln  and  other  states  would  prevent  a  con- 
r  soHflation  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  and 
f  St.  Paul,  but  they  cannot  prevent  any  person 
o  or  corporation  owning  a  controlling  interest 
[.  In  both  If  It  can  be  secured. 

“You  see  the  long  and  short  of  It  is,”  he 
‘  continued,  "that  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
and  totally  unnecessary  building  of  parallel 
e  lines  of  railroad  in  this  country.  This  has 
e  brought  about  a  state  of  competition  which, 
f  when  coupled  to  the  effect  of  the  Inter-state 
y  commerce  law  and  the  so-called  regulation  — 
3  which  te-really  ruination  of  railroad  proper¬ 
ties—  bn— the  different  legislatures  in  the 
gran  geri>  states,  has  brought  about  a 
crisis  in  .American  railroad  management. 
The  tirae'mU  come  when  reekless  and  ruln- 
e  ous  competition,  such  as  ruled  all  over  the 
l-  West  a  iVw>months  ago,  must  be  stopped, 
l-  |  Mr.  Gould  does  not  own  all  the  railroads  in 
n  the  United  States,  neither  does  Mr.  Huuting- 
l  ton  nor  Mr.  Stanford,  but  there  are  thousands 
,  of  stockholders  who  represent  investments 


all  Us  branches  are  under  the  itn- 
'  jl  of  tho  Supreme  Sitting,  which 
larters  at  Indianapolis.” 

■-‘ing’’  or  “supreme  lying”  may 
•us  titles  for  the  branches  of 
l  I  feel  inclined  to  think  the 
“supreme  standing”  has  the 
lalm  to  consideration.  Perhaps  tbe 
statement  from  the  bottom  of  page 
prospectus  already  alluded  to  may 

-  -  light  on  the  matter :  “It  provides 
information  and  employment,  nr- 

members  in  all  pecuniary  emergencies.” 
sentence  of  tho  above  quotation 
to  be  true,  but  the  latter 
t  it,  in  italics.  I  would  like  to  soa 
by  some  official  of  the;“BUpremo  ly- 
oh  of  the  order,  it  is  an  open  se- 
he  order  here  in  St.  Louis  courts 
members  foremen  from  many  of 
rlcs  of  the  city,  it  Is  an  invariable 
ask  at  meetings  if  any  members 
work,  when  the  worthy  foremen 
are  found  to  bo  important  factors 

- - he  Integrity  of  the  last  term  i 

ion  without  in  tbe  least  slack- 
ir  exertions  In  tho  lormatlon  of  a 
These  same  foremen  members  may 

—  rded  as  the  recrultiug  officers  of 
,  This,  I  will  venture  to  say,  ia  a 
arn  fact  to  many  readers  of  Tub  Re- 

vasslng  zeal  Of  these  worthies 
te  tho  envy  of  an  Al  drummer. 
Woe  betide  the  lucsless  workman  over  whom 
Ibex  exorcise  authority  who  would  so  much 
a  suspicion  as  to  the  soundness  of 
l  caello.”  On  tha  contrary,  a 

- ’ - 1  finds  it  lo  his  benefit 

Mad  in  his  name  for 
1U  reasons  with  ihlmsolf  that  25  , 
iv  over  gad  above  hie  follow-work- 1 


of  the  South.  This  is  the  Richmond  & 
West  Point  Terminal  Railway  and  Ware-  | 
house  Company,  which  controls  the  stocks  i 
of  the  Richmond  &  Danville;  East  Tennes¬ 
see,  Virginia  &  Georgia, Central  Railroad  & 
Banking  Company  of  Georgia  and  the 
roads  forming  the  Queen  &  Crescent  sys¬ 
tem  all  of  which  systems  are  operated  In¬ 
dependently  but  in  harmony. 

To  Purchase  AI1  Western  Roads. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  organize  a  com- 
pany  which  shall  purchase  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  stocks  of  the 
Southern  Pacific.  Company,  Atchison 
.  system,  Gould's  Missouri  Pacific  system, 
‘‘the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  which  is 
about  to  he  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
a  receiver,  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  Rio  Grande  West¬ 
ern,  Colorado  Midland  and,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  the  Rock  Island.  There  will  be  no 
consolidation  of  these  properties  by  name. 

I  Each  will  continue  to  be  operated  as  a 
separate  corporation,  but  the  policy  of 
each  would  be  dictated  by  a  central  power 
holding  the  control  of  the  stock.  In  the 
Northwest  It  is  proposed  that  another 
company  shall  be  organized  to  take 
control  of  the  stock  of  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern,  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul,  Northern  Pacific  and 
that  corporation’s  leased  lines,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Pacific  lines  within  the  United  States 
west  of  Lake  Michigan  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  and  possibly  the  Canadian  Pacific 
itself. 

Stupendous  as  these  moves  may  seem 
I  they  are  merely  following  out  on  a  larger 
|  scale  the  operations  of  the  Richmond 
Terminal  Company,  which  now  controls 


thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever,  then 
be  safely  said  that  the  absolutely  new  pal- 
eping  ears  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
allway  will  undoubtedly  afford  continual 
lent  to  the  thousands  of  its  patrons  who 
liy  travel  by  night  between  Chicago,  ini- 
0,  St  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  To  use  a  sorne- 

.  “  ey  "vorltob.e 

nonoy  can  buy,  in 
jnler  to  the  most 
reduce  pcrfectton 
In  these  latest  ud- 
16  finest  equipped 


Will  Show  the  Australians  How  to 
Travel  and  Sleep  at  One  and  the 
Same  Tima 


Pullman  Wins  Against  the  Cen-  ^de*iteft8 B&08n  Pad“er.e^r£ 

tral  Transportation  Company.  ^ofcoSra^’^case^ended  involved 

directly  only  the  one  year’s  rental,  from 

July  l,188o,  to  July  1,  1888,  or  the  ditfer- 
2inoCa8«Set Wuen  ?2<3!'0,>0  and  166.000.  or 
?198,000.  However,  had  the  Tranaporta- 
tion  Company  won  it  would  have  col¬ 
lected  1384,000  rent  for  every  yea>-  since 
The  United  States  Supremo  Court  July  1, 18So,  hoing  over  five  and  a  half 
a  i.’«  years,  anu  m n ki u g  an  aggregate  of  more 
»  1  a-  than  Jl, 000, 000,  which  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Company  loses. 

ONE  YEAH'S  INCOME  ¥700,000. 

.  Bto.  The  sleeping-cars  in  queslion  are  oper- 
od  States  atod  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  The 
rs  of  the  Pullman  Company  admitted  through  its 
iy  nre  out  attorney,  Senator  Edmunds,  that  in  1870 
■  had  con-  lt3  income  from  the  oars  was  ¥700,000.  Tho 
from  tile  renson  given  for  the  great  deolico  in  the 
av.  Tho  JSoln.u0  ‘,arnE,(1  hy  them,  beginning  in 
mdav  bv  1886,’  18  l,hat  8‘ that  time’ the  Pennsyl- 
•onnocted  7"*°,  cllauged  its  mode  of  running 
.onnocted  sleeping-cars.  Before  that  it  fnrnished 
ipany  aro  light  and  heat  and  paid  3  cents  a  mile 
result  of  for  the  use  of  the  cars  iu  addition, 
reason  to,  411  this  was  practically  cat  off  by 
r  favor,  the  Pennsylvania,  so  it  is  said,  creating  a 
j  reduction  in  the  income  derived  from  the 
j  cars.  I  he  Transportation  Company 
interest-  acknowledge  that  there  has  probably 
portatioa  been  a  decline  of  several  hundred  thou- 
the  8tata  saijd  dollars,  but  it  always  felt  able  to 
being  td  Pr“v®  that  the  yearly  income  from  its 
on  ctif-i  HD  sleepers  was  never  Iosb  than  *800,000. 
r  was  i oad  Believed  that  it  was  e:>  titled  to 
score  o}  “ore  that  $66,000  reutal. 


FINE  PALACE  CARS  TOR  THE  ANTIPODES. 


addition 


END  OF  A  FIVE  YEARS  SUIT. 


ditlous  to  tho  rolling  stock  of  i 

western  railway.  Three  of  - - , — __ 

elegance  will  be  placed  In  service  within  a  very 
few  days,  and  will  form  a  part  of  tho  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  electrlc-llghted,  steam-heated  vesti¬ 
bule  limited  trains,  wlilcb  leave  Chicago  dally 
at  5:30  p.  m.  and  arrive  at  8t.  Paul  and  Min¬ 
neapolis  for  early  breakfast.  Additional  superb 
cars  will  be  assigned  to  service  as  rapidly  as  the 
builders  can  furnish  them.  Acceptance  of  these 
sleeping  cars  by  tho  railway  company  la  the  re¬ 
sult  of  critical  Inspection  by  officials  tralued  to 
note  the  slightest  defect  in  construction  or  fur¬ 
nishings,  and  the  fact  of  their  being  placed  In 
service  between  Chicago  and  8f.  Paul  and  Min¬ 
neapolis  Is  not  only  a  graceful  compliment  to  the 
great  cities  at  either  end  of  the  route,  but  Is  a 
guarantee  to  the  traveling  public  that  tho  Chi¬ 
cago,  Milwaukee  *  St.  Paul  Railway  Company 
proposes  to  maintain  Its  well-deserved  and  firmly 
established  reputation  as  the  pre-eminently  popu¬ 
lar  flrst-elass  route  between  the  world’s  fair  city 
and  the  Twin  Cities  of  thj  Northwest. 

if  tho  foregoing  reads  like  an  advertisement 
listen  to  the  description  of  an  Interior  of  one  of 
these  gorgeous  creations  of  the  builder's  art  and 
then  Bay  If  anything  outside  of  an  artist's  dream 


shipped  in  Sections  and 
ether  by  American 
Workmen. 


Reverses  a  Decision  ii 


Notwiths 
ir  com  pa 


i  tho  fact  that  his  sleeping- 
ictically  controls  the  bnsl- 
nlry— that  his  impecunious 
In  every  quarter  of  the 
d  Mexico— Mr.  Pullman  Is 
Ills  domain. 

i  sleeping-car  magnate  1ms 
rade  the  antipodes.  Ho  Is 


Accordingly 
itermbied  to 
>lng  to  show 
avel  rind  slei 


u  comfort  at  one  and  the 
hink-3  the  Australian  rnil- 
f  course,  very  small  affairs 
mse  of  this  country  and 
}  been  giving  their  patrons 
umodntluns  In  the  wnv  of 
lit  Australian  travelers  la 
been  plentiful,  nnd,  one 
y  returned  to  their  native 
ild  wonderful  stories  about 


roads,  wide 
compared 
Great  Brits 
very  Infer, 
sleep'ng-eu 


and  nil,  when  lliej 
hc-oth.  they  have  tn 
the  elegant  palace 
in  tho  little  duchy 
It  was  not  very  lo 
one  of  tho  largest  i 
!  Correspondence  wltl 

antipod 
spomlei 

Mr.  Pullman  return, 
day  he  announced  tin 
{'Closed. 

I  The  fulfillment  of 
I  novel  scheme,  for  th 
tho  workmen  In  the  II 
busily  preparing.  T 
the  cars  will  be  made 
the  whole  outfit  In  so 
the  antipodes,  ready 


ruction, 


shades  and 
paneling,  sh 


beauties  In 
;o  attractive 
mess  which1 
jf  Louis  the 
which  form 
the  window 


place  his  Bleepii 


seldom 


Fifteec 


>dy  of  ear  the  workman's 
rtistic  beauty.  From  fle 
3d  the  wondhrf  ul  liftrmon. 


whether  he 
quarters  of  t 


ids  inside  trlinmlngs  of  San  So¬ 
ny  in  Its  natural  state  and  beauty, 
Ith  the  ri-  hest  and  most  expensive 
its,  upholstery  and  draperies.  The 
whicht  Is  a  special  feature  of  the 


wails  aro  hung  with  palo  blue 
id  relieved  by  oval  mirrors  in 
frames.  The  upholBtery  of  this 
from  (bat  of  the  other  parts  of 
mts  a  very  striking  and  pleasing 


tovel  expedition  go 
hat  they  wljl  bid 
a st  one  year.  The 
111  uonslst  of  eigh¬ 
t-stood  that  If  these 
big  batch  will  he 
ilready  signed  ic- 
10,000,  It  Is  said, 
pretty  busy  when 
1  called  on  him  to 
tllned  above.  “  Is 


entloned  attractions 
,  with  berth  readiujk 
vestlbuled,  3 
to  cars  will  bo  made: 
tedlate  service,  but 
3  given"  n  section, 
n  opportunity  to  de¬ 
ne  uts  made  in  this 


i  electric  lighted, 
3am  healed  and  v 
ixhlbltlouof  thus 
:qulred  for  1mm 
L  hath  shall  be 


shall  ship  a  colony  of  workt 


ruth,  however,  In 
'ect  a  permanent 
jld  not  pny,  But, 
>w  our  friends  ou 
what  It  means  to 


Pullman  Company,  and  gave  to  its  an¬ 
tagonist  the  right  to  oxaraine  its  books 
in  order  to  prove  conclusively  whether 
the  annual  income  was  less  than  ¥284,000. 


onlal  govern 
otlleeB  and 


entirely  unsolicited  on  oil] 
The  expedition  ‘will 


Australia; 


eun  be  completed 
men  are  eager  to 
applications  from 
»  journey  of  some 


a  rrupuif  town. 

Tlietlty  of  J'nllinim.  lllinnix.  now  the  1 
Thirty-fourth  ward  of  ('hlesigo,  hast 
hoen  so  mot'll  written  about  and  talked  ) 
about  that  one  nnlamilliir  with  it  to  | 
some  decree  Is  certainly  iu  a  condition 
of  unpardonable  iifubrnneu. 

But  all  readers  cannot  lie  expected  I 
to  note  from  j'ear  to  year  Its  prosfress  ^ 
and  growth.  We  are  in  receipt  of  new 
statistics  from  this  wonderful  city  and 
have  found  them  so  entertaining  that 
we  urc  sure  t  hat  readers  of  Tint  Times, 

I  especially  those  of  a  practical  turn  of 
I  mind,  will  be  interested  In  them. 

I  The  place  is  now  just  ten 
1  years  old.  The  work  of  making 
V.a  town  that  should  be  ideal,  utopian  in 

IS,  was  begun  in  May,  18S0.  The 
t  family  arrived  January  1st,  1881,  J 
,  late  in  the  month  of  March  the 
md  came  with  its  belongings.  Mr. 
irgo  M.  Pullman,  famed  as  the 
finator  of  the  Pullman  Palaco  car, 
many  times  a  millionaire,  was  the 
jector.  Jlis  purpose  was  to  hare  an 
tl  and  happy  community  of  in- 
trlons  people,  furnishing  them  all 
h  employment  iu  his  own  shops.  It 
i  done,  ami  Pullman  lias  now  a  I 
m  M  illation  of  11.000  souls.  The  city  1 
was  planned  aud  laid  out  by  a  corps  of 
i  architects,  uud  everything  was  done 
correctly.  At  the  present  time 
ten  distinct  companies  are  operating 
large  works  In  the  city,  the  area  of 
which  is  about  500  acres.  The  Pull¬ 
man  Car  company  owns  all  the  land  and 
buildings  iu  the  city, yet  maintains  such 
•  a  low  rate  of  rents,  ranging  from  $0  to 
to  $50  a  mouth,  that  living  Is  made 
quito  inexpensive.  There  is  only  one  j 
|  hotel  iu  the  town  and  no  saloons.  The 
streets  are  all  kept  as  clean  ns  the  front  i 
yards  on  Buffalo's  best  avenues. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  I 
iof  the  city  is  its  remarkably  small 
death  rate,  it  being  ouly  eleven  an¬ 
nually  for  caeh  1,000  inhabitants,  or 
only  half  the  average  rate  iu 
American  cities.  This  leads  to  an  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  reasons  for  it.  A  novel 
and  perfect  system  of  drainage  probably 
has  ranch  to  do  with  it.  The  house 
drainage  is  a  system  by  itself.  All  this 
sewage  flows  into  a  large  t  ank  of  300,000 
gallons  capacity,  deep  under  grottud, 
whence  it  is  pumped  to  the  Pullman 
farm  of  140  acres  three  miles  south  of 
the  city,  and  there  used  for  irrigation 
purposes.  The  surface  water  goes  lute 
Lake  Calumet  by  a  separate  system  ol 


In  this  instance,  at  least,  due-man 
power  has  proved  to  be  better  than 
any  other.  Public  officials  have  never  I 
been  necessary  for  the  well-being  of1 
the  community.  The  Pullman  Palace  i 
Car  company  pays  for  all  improve-  ‘ 
meats,  and  everything  is  perfectly 
done.  Stores  are  rented  to  tradesmen 
and  prices  are  kept  down  as  low  or 
lower  than  ordinarily  in  any  town.  No 
restrictions  are  put  upon  the  people 
except  that  they  shall  keep  the  peace. 
There  arc  no  company  stores  or  other 
" filuck-me ”  schemes  too  frequent  iu  1 
industrial  communities  controlled  l.v 
one  company,  but  the  inhabitants  of 
Pullman  exercise  all  the  rights  of 
American  citizens.  And  it  is  a  good 
place  to  save  money,  as  the  people  have 
some  *100,000  to  their  credit  in  the 
Savings  Bank  of  Pullman  alone. 


/I  /^r~  /  t  - 

THE  PULLMAN  MUDDLE, 
j  In  regard  to  the  reported  eviction  from  their 
homes  of  striking  car  builders  at  Pullman, 
the  Town  Agent,  Dr.  James  Chasey,  said  yes¬ 
terday: 

“There  have  been  no  evictions,  no  goods 
have  been  sot  out  on  the  sidewalk,  aud  we 
anticipate  no  trouble  whatovor.  Tho  tene¬ 
ments  were  built  for  the  Pullman  Company’s 
employes.  When  a  man  quits  the  employ  of 
the  company  he  is  expected  to  give  np  his 
honse.  Tho  houses  are  leased  to  the  men  by 
the  year.  This  lease  can  be  broken  at  any  timo 
by  either  party  by  giving  ten  days’  notice.  I 
When  these  men  refused  to  go  to  work  two  1 
weeks  ago  we  served  the  usual  ten  days’  no¬ 
tice  on  them.  The  time  expired  to-dav!  Four 
of  tuoHe  men  have  already  moved  out.  The 
rest  have  assured  mo  that  they  will  go  i 
quietly.  In  some  cases  whore  there  is  sick¬ 
ness  iu  the  family  we  have  told  them  that 
they  need  not  remove  until  perfectly  able  to 
i  do  so.  But  we  need  the  houses.  Some  of  our 
new  men  are  sleeping  temporarily  in  Pullman 
coaches  in  the  shops.  These  men  are  entitled 
•  mo  houses  now  oooupied  by  the  strikers. 

.therefore  we  have  no  cnoice  in  tho  matter 
1  except  to  notify  thorn  to  quit, 
f  “Many  of  the  strikers  would  gladly  roluru 
to  work  at  the  old  rate  of  wages.  It  is  not, 
however,  deemod  advisable  to  allow  them  to 
:>  do  so.  I  believe  that  they  will  keep  their 
I  promises  and  rnovo  ont  quietly  without  any 
trouble  whatever."  y 


ANOTHER  LIE  NAILED.  ] 

Gauzy  Story  of  the  Chicago  Corre¬ 
spondent  of  an  English  News¬ 
paper. 

Unl'ortnnnte'y  for  the  Argument  It  In¬ 
stances  the  Putlnian  Car 
C  mpany.  s  c 

Tlie  Men  Are  Earning  More  than 
Ever  Bcforevti.e  McKin¬ 
ley  Bill. 

AN  UNQUALIFIED  FALSEHOOD. 

In  not  a  single  factory,  machine  shop,  planing, 
woolem  or  oil  miU,  cigar  factory,  paint  shop,  or 

been  raised  since  the  passage*  of  the  Mcllinmy 

lowered,  reductions  ranging  from  10  to  17  per  cent 
having  been  made  by  such  mammoth  concerns  as 
the  Illinois  Steel  and  the  Pullman  Car  Com¬ 
panies.  Tho  laborers  believe  that  these  reduc- 

cf  wages  in  every  branch  of  business  where  or¬ 
ganised  labor  is  not  strong  enough  to  protect  it¬ 
self.  The  denression  began  to  bo  felt  in  the  week 
after  the  passing  of  the  McKinley  act.  The  Cigar 
Manufacturers’  Union  announced  that  they  would 
be  compel  led  to  raise  the  price  of  their  goodB  and 
to  lower  the  wages  they  paid  their  men  because 
of  the  increased  cost  of  Sumatra  wrappers.  The 
men  immediately  made  a  bold  stand,  and  the  ern- 

the  olmnge.  Thousands  of  men  working  in'mlll* 
were  told  that  they  would  have  to  submit  to  a 
reduction  of  pay.  Thereupon  word  was  passed 
through  WI .at  are  knowu  as  the  North  aud  South 
Chicago  rolling  mills,  where  ilie  men  belong  to 
the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  S  eel 
Workers.  This  is  the  strongest  organization  of 
the  kind  in  ;he  country.  Combined  objection 
was  made  10  the  reduction,  and  the  masters  ab¬ 
stained  from  carrviug  it  into  effect.  The  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company  were  not  so 
fortunate.  Three  thousand  hands  engaged  there 
do  not  belong  teethe  union,  heuco^  like  Carnegie's 

reduction  of  irotn  15  to  29  per  cent,  they  were 
forced  to  acc-pt  any  terms  that  were  offered,  aud 
on  Jan.  1  a  reduction  of  lu  per  cent  was  adver¬ 
tised.  The  excuse  the  compauy  gave  was  that 
the  McKinley  act  lowered  the  protective  tariff  on 
steel  rails  :>  per  cent.  The  men  grew  turbulent 
anil  the  company  locked  them  out,  preferring  to 


»f  the  cuts  was  made  since  tho  passage  of 
tho  bill.  -  f 

So  much  for  preliminary  explanation.  Now 
let  ns  examine  the  records  and  see  what  ‘ro-  r 


Mr.  Sessions  Hunt  for  the  records.  Tbeso 
are  hooka  made  up  every  nlonth  from  tho  re¬ 
ceipts  which  tho  men  give  for  tho  money  they 
.receive.  They  are  therefore  more  conclusive 
than  pay-rolls  even. 

“Let  us  flrBt  take  up  the  blacksmiths.  Now 
remember  tho  ‘cut’  or  readjustment,  took 
plaoo  after  tho  bill  went  into  effect.  In  other 
words  tho  October,  1890,  pay-roll  is  . 
before  the  out  and  tho  November 
pay  roll  after  the  cut.  Here  wo  are: 

‘BlackBmitliB,  skilled  laborers,  Ootober, 
1890.  Base  rate,  82.19;  actual  earnings,  83.64. 
November,  1190.  Base  rato,  82.35;  actual  | 
earning,  84.01.' 

“That  is  to  say  tho  average  daily  earnings 
of  these  blacksmiths  who  ’have  been  forced 
to  Bubmit  to  a  reduction’  have  by  that  ‘reduc¬ 
tion’  increased  from  83.04  to  $4.01.  Hard  on 
them,  isn’t  it?  There  are  200  of  those  men  so 
that  this  terrible  ‘cut’  has  increased  our  pay¬ 
roll  to  those  men  874  per  diem.” 

“Now  let  us  look  at  tho  blacksmiths’  help- 

“Novomber,lS88, average  dailylearning, 81.97. 

“Octobor,  1 89 J,  average  daily  earning,  82.81. 

“November,1890,avorage  dniiy  earning, 82.85. 

“Again  yon  see  that  since  the  cut  the  earn- 
iugs  of  the  men  have  increased.  In  tho 
blacksmith's  department  then  instead  of  | 
lowering  the  wages  of  men  earning  from  82.40 
to  82.75  per  diem,  you  see  that  , 
tho  skilled  laborers  are  averaging  $4.01  and 
the  unskilled  82.85  per  diem.  Was  my  ex¬ 
pression  too  strong  as  to  the  falsity  of  the 


per  diem,  the  work  done  being  skilled  labor.  The 
men  have  calculated  the  annual  loss  that  this  re¬ 
duction  represents,  and  they  are  determined  not 
to  submit,  but  without  the  protection  of  a  union 
their  efforts  will  prove  fulile. 

The  Pullman  Car  Company  have  lowered  wages 
by  10  per  cent  in  the  blacksmith  and  iron-work¬ 
ing  departments.  This  affects  1,500  men,  whose 
wuges^average  *2.40  to  fi 75  per  day.  When  this 

resisted  for  a  few  days,*  but* they  were  forceif*™ 
submit.  They  regard  this  asoueofa  series  of 
“cuts"  which  will  ultimately  affect  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Pullman  works.  Should  this 
happen  6,000  men  will  suffer.  Word  has  been 
received  lately  that  the  great  Caroudelet  Com¬ 
pany,  of  St.  Louis,  is  about  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company:  and  the  Troy 
Shirt  Collar  Compauy  have  given  a  notice  that  a 
reduction  of  pay  will  be  made  before  the  end  of 
January  among  their  600  employes. 

At  labor  headquarters  I  learn  that  numerous 
reductions,  ranging  from  5  to  to  per  cent,  have 
been  made  among  small  factories  and  shops. 
George  Detweillor.  editor  of  the  UigMa  of  Labor. 
tells  me  that  every  little  employer  of  a  dozen 
workmen  has  made  some  sort  of  reduction  iu 
wages,  as  an  offset  to  the  increased  expenses  en¬ 
tered  reductions*''^ '<1  ®y  H®  ad<3ed  ,llat 

Without  just  cause,  aud  that  “one-horse  employ¬ 
ers  are  simply  taking  advantage  of  tho  gen  ral 
scare  lo  do  a  little  grindingdown.  Mr.  Detweiiler 
lain  close  communication  with  every  labor 
organization  in  the  city,  and  all  reporis  are  sent 
directly  to  him.  He  said  that  from  tho  first  day, 
when  the  retail  traders  in  Chicago  began  ad¬ 
vancing  the  price  of  their  goods  without  cause, 
there  was  a  gradual  downward  tendency  in  wages. 


Now  that  Chicago  Is  growing 
I  arouutl  Pullman  t lie  perfect 
city  is  coming  Into  ilcnmml 
as  a  place  of  resilience,  The  Pullman 
Land  association,  having  soiuo  .’1.500 
acres  iu  the  Calumet  region,  is  reaping 
I  a  h  it  v.  -t  In  real  estate  transactions. 


u  number  of  prominent  business  men,  who  all 
ronttrm  Mr.  Uetwoiller's  statement.  Mr.  Mc- 
Keagh,  a  millionaire  grocer,  said  that,  while 
many  businesses  have  benefited  by  the  advance  in 
prices,  the  laborer’s  condition  is  worse  than  be¬ 
fore,  because  there  is  an  increase  In  tho  price  of 
goods  and  no  advance  in  wages.  There  has  even 
been  a  reduction  at  the  ro'liug  mills  and  machine 
shops.  There  iB  no  prospect  of  wages  rising  if 
the  Increased  price  of  goods  is  maintained,  be¬ 
cause  the  employers  buy  labor  In  the  cheapest 
market  ami  take  advantage  of  the  necessities  of 
the  laboieTs.  The  McKinley  act  was  never  In¬ 
tended  to  benefit  laborers.  In  theory  they  ought 
to  be  benefited;  In  practice  they  will  not  be. 

Mr.  James  W«  ker.  tho  dry  good,  prince,  said 
—  'sy-tariff  a.  i  uatf  afforded  employ- 
s  theu.  cutting  down  wages.  In  ’ 

ills  I  hav.  ..  .  heard  of  auy  “cuts."  but ) 
dec  the  effect  to  be  ttio  same,  toasTOn-' 


preBBiou  too  strong  as  to  the  falsity  of  the 
article? 

“Now  let  mo  ’group  a  few  more  figures  for 
you.  Take  them  hero  from  these  records 
yourself: 

Forge  departmeut  hammer  shop  heaters.  Un¬ 
skilled  labor— 

November,  X8sa.  average  daily  earnings . *3.0#  , 

November,  lxw>,  average  daily  earnings .  3.18 

November.  is«H,  average  daily  earnings .  14!) 

November,  181KI,  average  daily  earnings . 2.57  ] 

Carvers— 

November,  1888,  average  daily  earnings .  2.41)  1 

November,  1891),  average  daily  earnings .  3.20  , 

December,  lnoo^average  daily  earnings . 3.26  | 

October,  1883,  average  daily  earnings .  ...  3.28  : 

October,  1830,  average  daily  earnings . 3.32 

November.  1830,  average  daily  earnings . 140 

“I  cpuld  prolong  Ibis  indefinitely,  and  if  you 
wish  you  can  have  these  monthly  records  for  I 
as  many  years  back  as  you  wish.  But,  there  ! 
has  been  only  one  readjustment  since 
Octobor  last  and  the  November 
pay-roll  shows  tho  result  on  the  earnings  of  | 
the  men.  There  have  been  many  such  read-  i 
justmeuts  before  tho  McKinloy  bill,  aud  yet, 
as  you  Bee,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
right  along.  But  I  want  to  emphasize  this  in 
tho  most  unmistakable  way.  The  Pullman 
Car  Compauy  employs  4,5J0  people,  including 
boys  who  pick  up  screws  in  the  machine 
shops  at  a  baBe  rato  of  50  oents,  girls,  over  14 
years  old,  who  pick  hair  at  a  base  rate  of  00 
cents,  up  to  men  who  earn  $5  per  diem  or  ' 
oven  more.  By  the  way-,  look  at  this  pay-roll 
of  theso  girls.  You  see  the  base  rate  is  60 
cents,  but  the  earnings  average  69  per  cent  I 
more,  so  that  these  girls  average  well  over 
81.10.  But  take  our  general  average  for  ail 
these  emyloyes: 

August.  1883.  average  dally  earning . *2.08 

August.  1890,  average  daily  earning .  2.19 

September,  1830,  average  daily  earning .  2.21 

Dccomber.  1890,  average  dally  earning . 2.21 

January, 4891,  average  daily  earning .  2.21 

“Just  look  at  that  a  moment.  The  increased 
earnings  of  tho  4,500  employes  in  August, 
1890,  over  August,  1889,  means  an  increase  of 
our  payroll  of  8495  per  diem.  In  tho  follow¬ 
ing  mouth  it  was  still  further  increased  by  890 
per  diom.  Then  oumo  tho  ‘cut,’  and  yet  the 
employes  are  receiving  the  samo  amount  as 

“These  figures  speak  for  themsolvos  and 
you  can  take  auy  department  you  please. 

By  tho  McKinley  bill  wo  have  to  pay  more 
for  imported  plushes  and  imported  glass,  aud 
in  bo  far  our  cars  cost  us  mure,  but  you  will 
uot  find  any  dneroase,  but  on  tbc  contrary,  a 
steady  incroaso  in  the  earnings  of  our  em¬ 
ployes.  The  imaginative  writer  of  that  ab¬ 
surd  article  made,  it  is  evident,  a  most  un¬ 
lucky  selection  when  he  picked  out  black¬ 
smiths.  Hal  Ha!  Awful  ent,  eh?  From 
83.64  to  84.01 1 

“Then,  Mr.  Sessions,  the  McKinley  biU,  has 
not  caused  any  reduction  in  the  wages  or 
earnings  of  any  of  tho  employees  of  yonr  ' 
oompany?”  *  [ 

“Most  positively  and  omr*1-**"**- 


Jufy  -  /*r/ 

WAGNER  VS.  PULLMAN. 


THE  VE8TIBULE  CONTESTS  RESULT  IN  A 

VICTORY  FOR  THE  PERFECTED  VESTI¬ 
BULE  OF  THE  WAGNER  PALACE  CAR 
COMPANY. 

The  result  of  the  long  contested  litign- 
tion  between  the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Pullman  Company  has 
utterly  failed  in  its  purpose  to  force  the 
vestibules  off  the  Wagner  cars,  but,  on  the 
‘contrary,  has  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  the  perfected  Wagner  Vestibule  is 
superior  in  all  respects  to  that  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  Company,  or  to  any  other  vestibuling 
device  at  present  in  operation. 

By  the  decision  just  rendered  by  Judges 
Gresham  and  Blodgett,  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  at  Chicago,  the 
motion  made  by  the  Pullman  Company  to 
enjoin  the  Wagner  Company  from  the  use 
of  the  “  Vestibule”  is  denied,  and  the 
Wagner  Company  is  sustained  on  every 
point  it  has  made  in  the  contest.  This 
decision  practically  disposes  of  the  litiga¬ 
tion,  and  leaves  the  Wagner  Company  a 
clear  field  in  which  to  demonstrate  the 
superiority  of  its  Perfected  Vestibule. 

The  controversy  brought  out  clearly  the 
fact  that  the  vestibule  idea  originated 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  on  the  New 
York  Central  and  Lake  Shore  Trains,  thus 
disposing  of  the  claim  of  the  Pullman 
Company  to  priority  of  invention. 

With  the  Wagner  Vestibule  a  child 
could  wander  from  one  end  of  the  train  to 
the  other  without  the  slightest  danger  or 
difficulty,  even  when  the  train  was  running 
rapidly.  The  whole  train  becomes  one 
continuous  apartment. 

This  form  of  vestibule  is  exclusively  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Com¬ 
pany,  and  is  fully  protected  by  the  neces¬ 
sary  patents.  Its  superiority  to  all  other 
forms  is  apparent  even  to  a  casual  ob¬ 
server,  and  before  the  expiration  of  many 
years  it  will  probably  be  adopted  by  all 
the  construction  and  railroad  companies 
in  the  country. 

All  through  trains  of  The  Bio  Folk 
Route  are  equipped  with  the  Wagner 
Perfected  Vestibule. 


THE  MONOX  DEAL.  "  I 
Boutin  or  the  Valve  a  (13,800,000  to  Be  l'ur-  j 
chased  by  a  Syndicate. 

New  York,  March  18. — Late  this  afternoon  ! 
it  was  definitely  learned  that  a  syndicate 
represented  by  Messrs.  Poor  and  Greeuough 
have  conditiomiUyogroed  to  relieve  tho  Lonis- 
ville,  New  AHj&iy  afnd  Chicago  from  Hb  finan¬ 
cial  embarraMpnent  and  purchase  32,800,-  j 
000  of  its  bonds,  the  proceeds  to  be 
used  in  paying  off  the  floating  debt.  One  of 
the  conditionals  this  the  statements  made  as 
to  tho  oondiiiqft.of  f{ie property  shall  be  veri¬ 
fied  and  tho  other  istthat  the  parties  providing 
the  monoy  shiflf  control  and  oporato  the  road. 
So  far  this  stafy^ufigt  is  given  by  authority  of 
the  syndicate^  in  addition  to  this,  it  is 
stated  that  h  Cell  oral  Samuol  Thomas, 

who  is  ontf  of -3  tho  comptrollers  of 
the  KiohmonduTeTUlinai  and  Lake  Erie  and 
Western  roadie,  will!  boeome  President  in  place 
of  Dr.  Breyfogle,  and  that  nearly  all  of  the 
present  board  of  directors  will  step  down  aud 
out.  At  the  Louisville,  Now  Albany,  and 
Chicago  office  it  is  stated  that  President  Broy- 
ifogleleft  this  oity  for  'Chicago  two  days  ago. 

L Mr.  John  (Jh'oeuowgh*  and  General  Thomas  will 
'  leaffcs  NeW’Xork  to-ttorrow  and  make-  «.  crip 
over  the  property.for.  the  purpose  of  verifying 
the  statements  made  bjf  the  present  officers. 

GEORGIA  CENTRAL  LEASED. 

The  Itoad  to  Pass  Into  the  Control  of  Rich¬ 
mond  and  West  Po  nt  Terminal, 

Savannah,  Ga.,  Marob  18.— The  lease  of  the 
Central  Bead  of  Georgia  to  tho  Richmond  and 
West  Point  Terminal  Company  in  the  name  of 
the  Georgia  Pacific  Bail  way  was  practically 
decided  upon  at  a  meeting  of  the  Central 
Railroad  directors  here  to-day.  The 

Terminal’s  proposition  was  dieoussed  and 

referred  to  a  committee,  which  agreed 

upon  the  terms  of  the  lease  to-night.  The 
lessees  will  take  the  road  and  assume  the  in¬ 
debtedness  and  will  guarantee  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  7  por  cent  on  the  capital  stook,  which  is 
97,5'.X),000.  John  H.  Inman,  Hugh  Inmau, 
Samuel  Inmau,  John  0.  Calhoun,  Pat 

Calhoun,  Charles  H.  Phinizv,  and  Mr. 
Swann,  of  Now  York,  were  at  the  meeting 
to-day.  President  Inman  loft  bore  to-night 
for  Augusta.  Ho  will  be  in  New  York  next 
week,  where  the  leaso  will  be  consummated. 
Mr.  Inman  said  to-night  that  everything  will 
be  transferred  in  abont  two  weeks.  The  lease 
of  the  Central  will  give  the  Georgia  Pacific  a 
through  line  from  Savannah  to  the  Mississippi 


THE  “WHITE  TRAIN." 

New  aud  Welcome  Departure  of  the 
New  York  Jfc  New  EnslunS  Hallro.nl. 

Rolling  out  of  the  New  York  &  New 
England  railroad  station  at  3  o’clock  yester¬ 
day  afternoon,  the  famous  “New  England 
limited’’  took  on  all  tlie  glories  that  could  De 
attached  lu  a  complete  new  train  of  ears  re¬ 
splendent  In  white  and  gold. 

For  three  montbs  past  Items  have  appeared 
In  the  daily  papers  about  a  new  departure  In 
car  decoration  that  the  New  York  &  New 
England  railroad  was  about  to  Inaugurate, 
aua  yesterday  saw  the  fulfillment  of  the 
■  i  in  i  nieuts. 

The  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  has 
built  for  the  service  seven  parlor  cars,  four 
passenger  coaches  and  two  royal  bullet 
smokers.  These  cars  are  divided  lnlo  two 
trains,  owned  respectively  by  the  New  Eng- 
1  .nd  and  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
railroads.  The  New  England  road  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  dining  car  of  the  same  general  de¬ 
sign.  to  run  between  this  city  and  Wllllman- 
tlc. 

The  c 

:  from  tilt _ 

Pintsen  system  of  — - 
furnished  with  velvet  carpets,  silk  draperies 
and  white  silk  curtains;  the  chairs  are  up¬ 
holstered  in  old  gold  plush,  and  large  pi  tie 
glass  mirrors  set  oft  tue  cur  handsomely. 
Three  of  them  have  each  a  stateroom  an.l  26 
chairs  in  the  main  saloon,  while  the  ocher 
four  have  30  chairs  each. 

The  royal  buffet  smokers,  which  will  be 
run  In  addition  to  tne  ordinary  smoking  cars, 
are  decorated  In  the  same  manner  as  tho  par¬ 
lor  cars,  and  containing  20  handsomely  up¬ 
holstered  cnalrs  for  the  accommodation  of 
parlor  car  passengers.  Two  card  tables 
with  stationary  seats  and  writing  desks  with 
all  needed  stationery  for  letters  or  telegrams 
are  also  provided.  The  regular  passenger 
coaches  seat  60  persons  each,  and  are  com¬ 
fortable  and  easy  riding. 

The  peculiarity  of  these  trams,  however. 


consists  in  the  fact  that  they  a 


. -  — -  - - j  paintsa 

■Vue  and  delicately  ornamented  and  let¬ 
tered  in  gold.  There  has  been  considerable 
talk  about  this  new  departure,  and  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  it  lias  been  questioned.  Rot  Mr. 
Adams,  the  master  car  builder  of  the  Boston 
&  Albany  railroad,  at  the  February  meeting 
of  the  New  England  Ballroad  Club,  most  thor¬ 
oughly  indorsed  It,  declaring  that  for  years 
he  had  advocated  painting  passenger  cars 
white,  saving  that  "thetr  durability  will  be 
Increased,  the  beat  will  atfect  them  less,  and, 
properly  put  on  and  taken  care  of,  white 
paint  will  last  longer  than  any  other.” 

The  train  that  left  Boston  yesterday  had 
been  llERAi.p-ed  Sunday,  and  crowds  of  i 
people  lined  the  route  through  the  cily  and 
suburbs,  and  gazed  with  miugled  curiosity 
and  delight  at  Its  handsome  appearance. 

Conductor  Crowley  and  the  brakemen  ana 
porters  appeared  in  now  white  caps  with 
gold  bands,  and  Engineer  IS.  P.  Potter,  who 


sporting  a  w 


x  years  ago,  honored 


it  by 


I  3 


THE  TKIH’S  MEWS  MILL. 


Another  Wu'ter  Itid^ely  Fa  e  of  the 
First  Water  Laid 
Bare. 

The  Story  Impresses  Some  People 
with  the  Idea  that  It’s 
True. 

Conch  sive  Evidence  that  the  Narra¬ 
tive  Is  Fa  se  in  Every  Par¬ 
ticular. 


There'B  no  such  thing  an  the  Ginko  Tree, 

There's  no  eneh  thing  and  ne'er  will  he; 

It's  also  true— though  meet  absurd— 

Thete's  no  such  tiling  as  a  Waggly  Bird. 

Thus  the  modern  poet,  after  harrowing  tho 
feelings  of  the  r.ailor  with  the  iminaginary 
sorrows  of  the  alleged  unhappy  tree  upon  tho 
mythical  branches  of  which  roosted  the  sup¬ 
positious  deadly  bird. 

The  verse  is  reoommended  as  a  motto  to  the 
esteemed  Iribune,  tho  father  of  Walter 
Ridgely  aiul  tho  mother  of  the  Woggly  Bird 
I  and  Ginko  Tree  of  journalism. 

Tho  esteemed  Tribune  recently  blossomed 
out  with  another  sooop,  a  910,000  scoop.  It 
appeared  Feb.  9  last  under  “scare”  headlines 
and  read  as  follows: 

Ten  thousand  dollars,  half  currency  and  half 
government  bonds,  was  found  late  Saturmiy 
afternoon  by  Henry  Prentice,  an  employe  of 
Pullman's  Palace  Car  Company.  The  money  wus 
concealed  beneath  the  cushions  of  a  seat  in  the 

Early* Saturday  morning  the  car  was  hauled 
into  the  shops  at  Pullman  for  repairs,  and  hi  the 
afternoon  Prentice  went  through  the  coach  to 
see  what  was  neeled.  Ho  began  Jjy  turning  up 

center  of  the  car  he  pulled  out  a  cushion  which 
seemed  to  bo  badiy  worn.  Two  packages  fell 
from  the  sent  to  the  floor  of  tho  car. 

Prentice  picked  them  up  and  on  opening  the 
first  one  was  naturally  startled  to  find  that  it  con¬ 
tained  a  largo  number  of  brand  new  National 
bank  uotes.  A  count  showed  *6,00U.  An  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  other  package  brought  to  light  a  like 
sum  in  Government  bonds. 

^Prentioetook  tho^money  and  bonds  to^General 
are.  *ko  rojiortof  ihe  loss  baa  been  inade^to  tho 

money  may  have  been  placed  in  its  place  of  con¬ 
cealment  by  Bomo  rue  who  came  into  possession 
of  itcriminally,  and  was  prevented  from  remov¬ 
ing  it.  Last  night  Inspector  Hunt,  of  Hyde  Park, 
was  informe  I  of  the  circumstances  and  asked  to 
investigate  the  case. 


it.  You  can  only  state  that  tile  owner  of  this 
money  has  h “en  found,  and  thuf  is  suffloieut.  for 
I  don  t  intend  that  any  of  ray  neighbors  shall 
know  it  except  a  few  imimato  friends,  until  I 
lmve  it  safely  Invested.  If  yon  will  get  this 
money  and  bonds  for  mo  and  send  them  to  me, 
you  and  tbe  railroad  men,  yon  pay  the  register¬ 
ing  fee  aud  keep  tho  *100  out  for  yourself.  Pay 
Mr.  Henry  Prentice  *600  for  his  honesty,  and  keep 
*100  for  your  trouble. 

O  h  w  glad  an  !  thankful  I  am  to  think  my 
money  lias  been  found.  May  the  Lord  holp  mo 
lo  get  my  own. 

If  I  havo  to  go*nto  a  law  suit  two  of  my  wit¬ 
nesses  are  in  Illinois  and  two  in  Mississippi  and 
four  ere  here.  Mss.  Mollie  Bhote. 

North  Fork,  Henry  County,  Tenu,— Editor  of 
The  Inter  Ocean.  Dorr  Sir:  I  urn  siok  under 
the  excitement  of  losing  my  mouey.  I  will  ask 
you  to  soe  or  iuiiuire  if  that  amount  has  been 
found  in  the  cars.  1  wrote  lo  the  Herald 

tint  I  am  not  certain  that  the 

Herald  ta  published  now  or  not,  so  I 
will  ask  you  te  read  my  letter  to  llie  Herald,  and 
do  as  I  have  asked  the  edilor  of  the  Herald  to  do. 
You  need  not  publish  tho  a  Ivertisemeut.  for  it  is 
and°b8  jn1,p£ol,x'k  >'ou  j10  not  fln<*  my money 
ndverJsomeut  written  iii  a  better  manner,  as  I 

son-in-law  said  he  hated  to  tell  me  about  it,  be¬ 
cause  he  hu:ed  to  Ree  me  after  having  Mich  bad 
can'll  'Vi,lfitn{  '“ollei  l,nd  bonds.  If  you 
requested  the  edltor8of  the  Hera  t<j?  la*(lo?  Get 
Miss  Frances  K.  Willard,  if  she  is  in  the  city,  and 

railroad  men.  and  send  'me*' *4,4(«>  and*  the  "fo.o'io 
bonds,  u.d  regia  er  it  to  me  at  North  Fork,  Henry 


bonds,  i  d  regis  er  it  to  me  at  North  Fork,  Heiiry 
County,  Tenn.,  ill  a  tin  box.  Please  keep  out 
*r.oo  aud  pay  it  to  the  one  that  found  the  money, 
and  pay  Miss  Willard  and  yourself *40  each:  then 
take  out  enough  of  the  money  lo  pay  for  register¬ 
ing.  If  it  is*l,  and  send  the  balance  to  me  in  a 
registered  liu  box,  but  don't  fix  it  so  it  will  rattle. 

„  Mollie  Bhote. 

This  is  to  certify  that  Mrs.  Sliobee  Is  a  good 
Christian  lady,  and  one  whose  word  and  character 
js^above^uspicion^and  we  believe  wlrat  she  and 

Mrk.  L.  a.  Martin, 

E.  O.  England,  P.  M., 

J.  R.  Martin,  D.  P.  M. 

Please  show  these  letters  to  the  railroad  men. 
and  tell  thorn  that  mouey  must  come. 

North  Fork.  Henry  Co..  Tenn.,  March  !).— 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean  Publishing  Company.  Chi¬ 
cago,  111.  Mr.  Edilor:  1  wrote  you  some  two  or 


not  cost  me  much,  and  I  will  sue  if  my  money  is 
not  sent  forthwith.  Mattie  E.  Bhohe. 

North  Fork,  Henry  Co.,  Teuuesssee. 

•TIS  FALSE. 

To  put  the  matter  at  rest  everybody  who 
could  be  was  seen  about  the  matter. 

The  only  person  not  seen  wus  “Henry 
Prentice,  an  employe  of  Pullman’s  Palace  Car 
Company.” 

There  is  no  such  person,  although  the 
esteemed  Tribune  credits  him  with  hrving 
found  tho  aforesaid  mythical  919,000. 

General  Manager  Sessions  Was  found,  how¬ 
ever,  aud  said: 

“There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  tho 
report,  for  this  reason:  When  I  road  that  tho 
money  and  bonds  had  been  fonnd  I  immediately 
began  an  investigation.  It  was  said  that  the 
monoy  aud  bonds  were  found  on  a  sleeper 
named  tbe  ‘Atlanta.’  We  have  no  ear  by  teat 
name.  The  fact  is  ihe  whole  sior.v  is  a  lie. 
Wo  have  had  no  one  in  our  employ  namo^ 
Prentice.  Thu  story  originated  in  a  bar-room, 
as  I  found  from  my  investigations.  I  don’t 
know  who  the  parties  wore,  hut  ouo  of  them 
Hsid,  iu  a  drunken  way,  that  ho  had  found 
910, 000.  and  could  afford  to  sot  up  the  drinks. 
That  stalled  the  story.” 

Police  Inspector  Hunt, who  is  in  charge  of  the 
district  where  tho  alleged  And  was  made,  was 
seen  with  the  following  result: 

“What  do  you  know  about  that  810,000 
package  found  in  the  car  Atlanta  last 

“On!  There  was  nothing  in  that.  There 
was  no  package  found.” 

“Who  first  told  you  of  the  story?” 

“1  heurd  it  while  on  my  return  trip  to  Hyde 
Park  station  after  investigating  that  Italian 
murder.  Homo  of  tho  men  on  too  train  told  me 


officials  and  ihe  police  exprosB  the  belief  that  tho 
matter  will  develop  sensational  features. 

Now  there  isn’t  a  single  word  of  truth  in  the 
above  story,  but  that  didn’t  matter  to  the  es¬ 
teemed  Tribune,  It  really  wouldn't  have 
mattered  to  anybody  save  that  some  obscure 
sheets  in  remote  States  copied  tho  paragraph, 
and  Ihe  pernicious  effect  of  Ihe  Woggly  Bird 
aud  Ginko  Tree  school  of  journalism  is  seen 
in  the  faot  that  eundry  persons  are  now  reach¬ 
ing  out  to  grasp  910,000  that  never  existed. 

ThiB  is  not  right  An  attempt  should  be 
made  to  conserve  tbe  grasping  power  of  this 
oommunity  inatoad  of  inducing  it  by  means 
of  false  pretenses  to  Bhow  itself  to  a  censo¬ 
rious  world. 

DOCUMENTS  IN  THE  CASE. 

Scaroe  eight  days  on  itB  travels  was  it  when 
that  deadly  910,000  yarn  began  to  get  in  its 
work.  Feb.  80  a  bulky  package  registered  at 
that  reached  this  office.  Reference  ie  made 
in  the  matter  to  an  enclosure  of  95,  but  the 
V  came  not.  Publicity  is  given  tho  matter 
not  alone  to  show  the  falsity  of  tho  esteemed 
Tribune's  article,  but  if  poesible  to  get  track 
of  any  stray  bundlo  containing  910,000,  be¬ 
longing  to  Mrs.  Bhohe,  that  may  be  floating 
around.  Here  are  the  letters: 
i  -f.  ^  *enn  reward. 

in  naiiuudt  Bom andju, Oixiw u s in  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds.  This  money  was  lost,  on  the  train, 
near  Chicago,  some  time  near  the  With  of  Decoui- 
be,  by  my  son-in-law,  and  three  other  persons 
wno  accompanied  him.  My  aunt  in  Chicago  bad 
entrusted  the  mouey  and  bonds  to  the  care  of  tho 
-  -rty.  Tho  party  says  that  my  son-in-law  got 
ffil'.H'K  Riiw^h  i:n  put  the  money  and  bonds 


Chicago  Inter  Ocean  Publishing  Company.  Chi¬ 
cago,  111.  Mr.  Editor:  1  wrote  you  some  two  or 
three  weeks  since  about  some  money  which  was 

heard  ono  word  from  you,  though  I  believe  you 
are  irying  to  get  the  mooey  to  send  me.  I  know 
you  received  the  letter,  for  I  received  the  registry 
return  receipt.  The  amount  wsb  *10.000  in  money 
and  houds— United  Hlutes  Government  bonds. 
Since  writing  to  you  1  have  changed  my  mind  as 
to  how  to  send  the  money.  Thinking  it  would 
be  too  groat  a  risk  to  seud  so 
much  in  a  registered  pack  aye,  I  have 
changed  my  mind,  and  think  it  won  d  be  best  to 
get  yon  lo  purchase  me  some  silverware  for  my 
silver  wedding,  which  comes  off  the  2flth  of  Ihis 
month,  and  let  yon  inclose  the  money  in  the  sil- 
vor  teapot,  aud  the  bonds  in  Ihe  water  pitcher, 
and  sond  me  the  amount  of  silverware  that  I  ask 
you  to  purchase;  take  a  receipt  from  the  express 
agent  for  Ihe  amonut  of  money  and  Ponds.  1 
would  prefer  that  you  exchange  the  bonds  for 
National  Bank  eurreuey.  and  send  me  fU.ciKi  in 
money  after  paying  Mr.  H-nry  Prentice  *S0u  and 
keeping  Finn  to  pay  you  .’or  your 

trouble  of  getting  the  money 
and  purchasing  and  expressing  the  money  and 
silverware  to  me. 

1  want  *200  worth  of  pure  silverware  to  deco¬ 
rate  my  table  at  my  sliver  wedding.  I  will  give 
yon  a  list  of  what  I  want,  and  as  pure  silverware 
can  be  purchased  here  for  *4.80  per  pound  you 
might  hy  taking  last  worth  get  a  good  bargain 
there  in  Chicago.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  in  my  mind  about  the  money  that  Mr. 
Henry  Prentice  found  in  the  seat  of  an  old  sleep¬ 
ing  car  being  my  money,  for  I  havo  threo  wit¬ 
nesses  to  the  fact  that  my  son-in-law  got 
drunk  and  put  it  there,  and  they  were 
then  hastened  out  of  the  cars  for  fear 
of  an  accident  I  think  it  was  thought  that  a 
collision  was  going  to  happen,  and  it  was  near 
the  place  where  they  chauged  cars,  and  they 
never  found  the  car  they  got  ont  of  and  never 
could  find  tho  mouey.  My  niece  and 
daughter  and  a  Mr.  Btono.  of  Illinois,  who 
accompanied  her,  wrote  to  me  about  it 
before  my  son-in-law  told  me  of  it,  and  I  only 
fonnd  it  out  a  few  dars  before  that  advertisement 
came  out  iu  the  Bowling  Greon  Times- Gazelle. 
I  bad  taken  your  other  letter  and  mniltd 
it,  and  Mrs.  Martin  asked  me  what  was 
the  matter,  as  I  had  been  crying  and  was  sick  and 
almost  crazed  about  losing  my  money,  and  so 
mueb.  too.  I  showed  her  my  niece’s  aud  Mr. 
Stone's  letters,  and 

ASKED  HER  WHAT  TO  DO. 

■nd  she  said  she  would  write  and  advertise  for  it. 
She  then  gave  me  ihe  Bowling  Green  paper,  anil 
sb  I  was  looking  over  H  ray  cyo  caught  the  piece 

ter  that  I  had  mailed.  /  bel1ovedetUls  was  my 
money,  and  of  conrsc  I  wanted  yon  to  know 
where  to  go  to  find  it.  I’loase  lot  Mr.  Henry 


auil  as  I  knew  not  ing  at  all  I  got  them  iu  tell 
me  what  they  had  heard.” 

"Did  you  investigate  the  matter  further?” 

"Why,  yes;  1  looked  into  it.” 

“Did  you  do  so  personally,  or  detail  a  man 
to  do  so?” 

“I  looked  the  matter  up  mysolf.  That  is  I 
made  inquiries  that  satisfied  me  that  it  was 

“Who  did  you  soe  iu  regard  to  the  matter?” 

“I  don’t  remomhor  any  uamus  now.  I  saw 
tho  barn  master  at  Pullman  and  several  men 
around  tho  building.  Tney  said  there  wus 


Prentice  and  ^Ihe^Geuoral  Manager  be  witnesses 

directed,  and  tell  Mr.  Prentice  that  1  expect  to 
reward  him  greater  than  f.’OO  in  five 
years  from  now.  Tell  him  that  my 

prayers  shall  he  for  him,  and  I  hope  to 
aieet-ferm  at  my  silver  wedding.  I  said  it  would 
be  in  March  but  as  the  weather  is  so  uncertain  in 
March  1  will  postpone  it  till  June  12,  which  is  my 
oldest  son's  birthday,  and  we  will  have  a  general 
feast,  fell  the  railroad  men,  the  Mr.  Vander¬ 
bilts,  aud  til i  railroad  managers  who  1  .  . 

money  that  they  are  cordially  iuvit 
silver  wedding  lo  be  given  June! 


Mr.  Pullman  and  the  Sixty  Oonts. 

Arthur  MeEweu  says  that  Ban  Francisco 
is  all  torn  up  by  a  story  that  la  going  the  rounds 
about  George  M.  Pullman.  The  story  Is  to  tho 
effect  that  while  Mr.  Pullman  was  In  the  city  of 
the  golden  gate  a  few  weeks  ago  two  poor  but 
beautiful  yoUhg  men  Invited  btm  to  have  a  drink, 
These  young  men  hever  spend  a  oent  If  they  can 
help  it.  but  It  occurred  to  them  that,  as  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man  bus  two  eligible  duughters,  a  small  but  judi¬ 
cious  investment  might  impress  him  with  their 
qualifications  as  sons-in-law.  Mr.  Pullman  ac¬ 
cepted  their  kind  and  generous  offer  and  alt  throe 
weut  luto  the  barroom  of  the  Palace  Hotel.  One 
of  the  foxy  young  men  carelessly  slapped  a  si  Ivor 
dollar  on  the  bar  aud  the  barkeeper  In  return 
pushed  ovor  sixty  cents  in  change.  Mr.  Pullman 
was  bolding  tho  glass  to  his  lips  wltb  one  hand. 
With  tho  other  he  reacbed  for  the  sixty  cents  and 
os  a  boa  mot  coming  up  passed  the  llquorgolng 
down  he  put  It  In  his  pocket.  Tho  young  meu 
rnudo  no  protest,  but  Immediately  went  to  the 
office  of  tho  Pullman  company  and  entered  a 
elaim  for  sixty  cents  and  then  began  circulating 
the  story.  And  now  there  are  two  factions  in  San 
Francisco’s  Four  Dozan.  One  of  them  takes  the 
1  position  that  Mr.  Pullman  ivas  aware  of  what  be 
did,  while  the  other  maintains  with  great  earnest¬ 
ness  pint  ho  had  become  so  accustomed  to  pad^Hff 
for  everything  when  In  Ihe  oompany 
Francisco  people  that  his  act  was  the  reaul^^H 
habit  aud  tnerefore  mechanical  and  unconscious^ 


a round  tiro  building.  Tney  said  there  wus 
nothing  in  the  story.” 

“Did  you  see  Prentice?’’ 

“Did  you  go  into  the  sleeper  ‘At’anta?’ " t-u  e 

“No.  I  did  not  see  the  sleeper.”  \  r- 

“Did  you  call  upon  Mr.  Sessions?" 

“No.  I  did  not  soe  Mr.  Sessions  or  havo 
any  communication  witu  him  on  tho  subject. 
When  I  found  that  the  eiory  was  not  true,  I 
let  the  matter  drop.  It  was  not  a  matter  lor 
us  to  investigate  any  how,  unless  somo  one 
mado  inquiry  of  us  claiming  that  they  had 
lost  something.” 

“Did  you  find  any  one  in  Pullman  who  had 
heard  of  iho  story  before  you  began  making 
inquiries?” 

"Yes,  Captain  Joseph  Volt  of  tho  lire  com¬ 
pany  uown  there  had  heard  of  the  rnmor  aud 
nad  made  some  inquiries  on  his  own  hook. 
He  told  mo  that  ho  could  learn  nothing  about 
tlie  matter,  and  we  both  came  to  the  same 
conclusion  that  there  was  nothing  in  it.” 

Police  Captain  Elisha  Lloyd  of  the  Hyde 
Park  district  was  also  soon.  Ho  said: 

“Oh  that  old  story.  Why  there  was  nothing 
to  it.  The  story  originated  among  some 
railroad  men  aud  reached  this  office  tnrough 
them.  I  remember  when  Inspector  Hunt 
heard  of  it  one  morning  and  told  the  news¬ 
paper  reportere  down  here  about  it.  We 
looked  the  matter  up  and  found  there  was 
nothing  in  tho  Btory.” 

“Wus  there  not  some  foundation  to  etart 
such  a  story?” 

“Nothing  whatever.  There  was  never  euoh 
a  sum  of  money  found  nor  an.vtniug  like  it. 
Tho  story  all  startod  along  the  'railroad  track 
aud  that’s  as  far  as  it  was  traced.  There  was 
uothiug  found  in  tne  car  and  there  was 
nothing  in  the  Btory.  It  attracted  a  good  deal 
of  attention  aud  some  speculation  among  the 
members  of  the  force  down  hero  for  a  Tittle 
while.  It  was  an  amusing  incident,  even  after 
it  was  found  that  there  was  nothing  in  it.” 

“Did  you  look  tho  matter  up  yourself?” 

“Why  no.  That  was  in  tho  Pullman  district 
and  wo  had  a  man  down  there  investigat¬ 
ing  it” 

“Who  was  that  man?” 

“I  don’t  remember  just  now.  When  we 
found  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  report 
wo  let  tho  matter  drop.  Why  the  reporters  at 
that  time  wont  uo  an  ihoro  and  they  told  me 
(hoy  could  find  uothiug  more  about  it." 

®r>  E-  A,  Jewett,  assistant  general  superin- 


AFTER  THE  PULLMAN  COMPANY. 

Springfield,  Ill.,  March  19.— It  is  likely 
that  some  serious  attempts  may  bo  made  by 
the  Revenue  Committees  of  the  two  houses 
thiB  session  to  define  somo  system  of  taxation 
which  will  reach  variouscorporationa  gener¬ 
ally  understood  to  havo  heretofore  been  suo- 
eeesful  in  evading  taxation.  Chairman  Cook- 
rell  of  the  Revenue  Committee  announces  his 
Intention  of  reporting  at  an  early  date  the 
following  resolution  whioh  was  to-day  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Norsworthy  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Revenue. 

Whereas,  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  Poll- 
man  Palace  Gar  Company  has  not  been  paying  an 
equitable  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  State. 


to  be  weil  found  d.  it  is  hereby 
Resolved,  That  it  is  tbe  sense  of  this  Honse 
that  tbe  Committee  on  Revenue  should  make  a 
thorough  Investigation  of  these  charges,  and 
make  an  early  report  of  such  investigation  to  this 
House  by  bill  or  otherwise. 


fcu^a* 


Pullman. 

Tinning  and  Car  Heating 

r 

How  ^odern  Passenger  Cars  are 
Lighted  with  Gas  and  War  med 
with  Hot  Water, 

Materials  Used  and  Labor  Em¬ 
ployed  in  this  Work. 

Improved  Features  In  thl8  Depart¬ 
ment. 


In  large  shops  like  these,  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  classifying  and  subdividing 
labor  is  apparent.  Sheet  metal  work 
here  constitutes  a  department  in  itself 
and  is  in  charge  of  a  superintendent. 
It  includes  tinning,  as  of  roofs,  piping 
cars  for  heating,  putting  on  air  brakes, 
setting  in  galvanized  iron  tanks,  and 
placing  all  heaters  as  well  as  the  ran¬ 
ges  and  kitchen  equipment  of  dining 
cars.  This  department  of  car  work 
requires  the  services  of  from  175  to  200 
workmen  and  this  labor  may  be 
grouped  as  follows:  75  tinners  at  $2.40 
a  day,  50  steam  Utters  at  $3  a  day,  45 
helpers  at  $1.80  a  day  and  5  laborers 
at  $1.50  a  day,  making  the  average 
earnings  of  these  workmen  about  $2.50 
a  day.  Wherever  possible,  piece  wages 
are  paid.  This  class  of  work  demands 
a  high  order  of  skill  and  intelligence, 
for  any  defects  in  piping  and  fitting  a 
car  for  gas  and  hot  water  heating 
would  be  productive  of  vexatious 
trouble  at  once.  Perfection  is  the 
only  standard  by  which  work  in  this 
department  is  judged. 

PIPING  IN  CARS. 

Sleeping  cars  /ire  now  equipped  with 
double  coils,  a  new  feature  devised  by 
an  official  of  the  shops  in  Pullman, 
and  this  feature  nearly  doubles  the 
heating  capacity  of  the  old  style  of 
heater  and  quickly  heats  the  water 
in  such  a  car  piped  with  500  feet  of 
one  and  one-fourth  inch  piping.  This 
piping  is  extra  strong  and  is  one  and 
seven-eighths  inches  in  diameter,  out¬ 
side  measurement.  122,496  feet  of  this 
pipe  were  used  during  the  year  1890 ; 
the  length  of  this  pipe  placed  end  to 
end  was  nearly  twenty  four  miles  and 
its  cost  was  fourteen  cents  per  foot. 
The  average  length  of  this  piping  in  a 
sleeping  car  is  450  feet,  and  in  an  or 
dinary  passenger  coach  300  feet.  Those 
pipes  and  fittings  in  connection  with 
the  Pullman  water  heaters  are  man¬ 
ufactured  especially  for  our  work  and 
are  made  of  a  superior  grade  of  mate¬ 
rial,  the  standard  of  finished  work  re¬ 
quiring  the  best  materials. 

WATER  SYSTEM  IN  CARS. 

The  iron  supply  tank  under  the 
sleeping  cars  holds  140  gallons.  It  is 
attached  to  an  air  storage  tank  and 


cause  some  horrible  deaths.  Now  we 
know  the  exact  amount  of  heat  needed 
per  hour  by  a  car,  and  the  car  can  be 
suitably  piped  for  that  heat,  which 
can  be  furnished  from  the  cheapest 
fuel,  and  with  little  extra  work  on  the 
engine,  and  the  heat  can  be  made  to 
pervade  the  car  in  a  uniform  manner. 
Tests  tell  us  that  an  ordinary  railway 
coach  may  condense  six  or  seven  gal¬ 
lons  of  water  per  hour  which  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  six  or  seven  pounds  of  coal 
per  hour  in  the  engine;  this  for  a 
train  of  ten  cars  would  be  sixty  or 
seventy  pounds  of  coal  per  hour,  or 
only  four  or  five  shovelsful.  The  water 
used  is  of  little  account.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  an  outline  of  the  hot  water 
method  of  heating  a  car;  The  hot  wa¬ 
ter  tank  in  the  heater  room  is  ar¬ 
ranged  with  a  pipe  extending  through 
the  center  in  the  form  of  a  coil.  When 
steam  is  the  agent  for  heating;  there 
is  a  passage  of  steam  through  this 
pipe  heating  the  water  by  contact. 
When  operating  with  fire,  the  car  not 
connected  -with  the  engine,  the  heat¬ 
ing  of  the  water  is  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  a  copper  coil  which  encircles 
the  lire  magazine  one  end  of  which  is 
tapped  in  the  bottom  of  the  water 
tank  and  the  other  end  connected 
with  the  top  of  the  tank.  The  heat 
acting  upon  the  copper  coil  causes  a 
circulation  through  the  coil  and  tank 
very  much  as  in  the  case  of  a  hot  wa¬ 
ter  tank  connected  with  a  fire  back  in 
the  kitchen  ranges  of  our  dwellings. 

CAR  HEATING. 

The  cost  of  this  mode  of  heating  is 
small  compared  with  that  of  separate 
wood  or  coal  fires  in  every  car,  and  a 
further  advantage  is  that  cars  cannot 
bum  on  account  of  the  heating  appa¬ 
ratus,  should  they  chance  to  be 
wrecked.  When  fire  is  used  directly 
for  heating  a  car,  it  is  probable  that 
90  per  cent,  of  the  heat  generated  goes 
to  waste.  In  the  hot  water  system  of 
heating,  now  in  quite  general  use, 
steam  is  taken  from  a  train  pipe  and 
passed  through  steam  jackets  in  which 
are  pipes  that  are  a  continuation  of 
the  car  piping.  The  steam  which  is 
admitted'to  these  jackets  and  coming 
in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  pipes 
™  heats  it.  thus 


off  Sandy  Hook  are  lighted  in  this 
way.  The  carriage  of  the  Czar  of 
Russia  is  lighted  by  the  Pintscli 
method.  The  method  has  been  in  use 
in  Europe  and  in  Australia  for  many 
years  but  it  is  of  coinparativelj  recent 
introduction  in  this  country.  The 
Frost  system  of  lighting  cars  by  gas 
is  now  in  use  upon  the  C.  B.  and  Q. 
railroad  and  upon  the  Union  Pacific, 
and  is  coming  into  use  upon  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  lines  and  upon  the  Pullman 
sleepers  used  on  such  lines.  The  work 
of  putting  in  the  Frost  system  is  done 
by  the  tinners.  The  light  is  much  ad¬ 
mired.  Oil  lamps  are  going  out  of  use. 
few  of  the  better  class  of  cars  having 
such  lamps.  The  manner  in  which 
cars  are  lighted  by  electricity,  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  article  in  the  Review 
upon  Electrical  Industry  at  Pullman. 
car  brakes. 

We  use  the  Westinghouse  quick  ac 
tion  triple  brakes  on  sleeping  cars. 
This  brake  works  in  connection  with 
cars  fitted  with  the  old  form  of  brake 
by  the  same  maker.  Those  brakes  of 
course,  make  the  quickest  possible 
stops  in  emergencies,  and  a  moderate 
and  uniform  braking  for  all  ordinary 
stops.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  any  exposition  of  the  principle 
upon  which  these  brakes  operate,  but 
merely  to  say  that  they  are  applied  to 
cars  by  the  workmen  in  the  depart 
ment  of  which  we  are  speaking.  This 
work  is  done  by  the  steam  fitters  and 
requires  very  careful  adjustments  and 
final  testing  of  all  parts,  especially 
joints.  Passenger  brakes  without  the 
triple  arrangement  are  still  used  on 
many  cars. 

THE  COPPER  AND  SOLDER. 

An  immense  quantity  of  tin  is  used 
in  car  building.  During  1890,  a  thou¬ 
sand  boxes  of  tin  were  consumed  here. 
The  sheets  are  20  by  28  inches  in  size 
and  each  box  contains  112  sheets. 
These  sheets  of  tin  would  cover  an 
area  of  ten  acres.  It  requires  235  sheets 
of  tin  for  roofing  an  ordinary  sleeping 
car,  and  200  sheets  for  a  passenger 
coach.  61,117  pounds  of  solder,  or 
over  thirty  tons  were  used  during  1890 
in  these  shops.  This  solder  is  used  on 
roofs,  tanks  and  material  manufac¬ 
tured  and  shipped  to  the  various  other 
shops  of  the  company.  This  solder  is 
all  made  here  so  as  to  insure  its  being 
absolutely  pure.  It  is  composed  of 
fifty  parts  of  tin  and  a  like  number  of 
parts  of  lead.  10,000  sheets  of  cop¬ 
per  weighing  14  ounces  to  the  square 
foot,  were  used  during  1890.  These 
sheets  are  14  by  48  inches  in  area,  and 
are  principally  used  about  the  roofs  of 
cars.  Galvanized  iron  for  tanks  and 
other  uses  comes  in  car  load  lots. 
STEAM  HEATING  OF  TOWN  AND  SHOPS. 

All  departments  of  all  the  car  shops 
in  Pullman  are  heated  by  steam.  It 
is  necessary  to  maintain  an  even  tem¬ 
perature  wherever  painting  and  var¬ 
nishing  are  in  progress,  and  the  work  • 
men,  too,  are  thereby  able  to  attend 
to  their  duties  in  comfort.  All  the 
monumental  buildings  in  the  town, 
such  as  tl  "  *  rande.  Hotel, 


Special. 

N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  AND  D.  &  H.  C.  Co. 
Albany  and  Troy  Belt  Line  Trains. 


}  Continuation  of  Exhibition. 

The  exhibition  on  March  nth  and  nth  was  so  interesting  and 
satisfactory  to  the  many  railway  men,  representing  8,000  passenger 
cars,  who  visited  Albany,  that  in  order  to  accommodate  those  who 
were  then  unable  to  be  present  the  following  announcement  is  made  : 

Until  April  15th,  and  later  if  heat  is  required,  Belt  Line  Trains 
leaving  Albany  half  after  each  hour  during  the  day  will  continue  to 
I  exhibit  the  McElroy  Automatic  Temperature  Begulator  and  the 

f  Commingler  Storage  System  of  the  Consolidated  Car-Heating  Co. 

1  he  temperature  of  every  car  in  these  trains  is  automatically 
L  maintained  between  68°  and  70°  (smoking  cars  at  66°)  no  matter  what 

outside  temperature  may  be.  All  ventilators  may  be  left  open.  No 
steam  is  used  when  none  is  required.  There  is  no  fire  in  the  cars 
and  either  a  direct  steam  or  hot  water  circulating  system  is  had  at 
will.  As  applied  to  Belt  Line  trains  price,  including  Temperature 
Regulator,  is  $95  a  car. 

Belt  Line  trains  leaving  on  the  hour  will  show  the  Consolidated 
Sewall  Steam  Coupler,  already  adopted  on  over  35,000  miles  of  road 
and  by  railroads  having  over  7,000  passenger  cars. 

If  arrangements  are  made  by  wire  or  letter  a  day  or  two  in 
advance,  a  representative  of  the  Consolidated  Company  will  meet 
at  the  Delavan  House,  Albany,  any  railroad  men  who  wish  to 
V  inspect  these  trains.  This  however  is  not  necessary  as  the  trains  are 

of  regular  Belt  Line  trains  carrying  about  5,000  passengers  daily  and 
equipped  as  above  stated,  have  been  running  since  January  1st,  1891. 

The  D.  &  H.  C.  Co.  is  the  first  railroad  in  the  world  to  operate 
a  complete  system  of  trains  having  the  temperature  automatically 
regulated. 

ADDRESS: 

CONSOLIDATED  CAR-HEATING  CO. 

TRINITY  PLACE, 
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PROGRESS  OF  PINTSCH  r;  AS  TIG HTING 

X  FOR  RAILWAY  PALACE  \  ICARSl _ -*&  COACI 

This  Light  has  now  been  adopted  by  both  the  palace  car  com 
and  many  of  the  most  prominent  railroads  in  the  country. 

It  is  SAFE  beyond  the  suspicion  of  danger. 

It  is  ECONOMICAL  in  cost. 

It  is  EFFECTIVE  and  evenly  distributed,  enabling 
sengers  in  any  part  of  the  car  to  read  easily. 

It  is  SIMPLE  IN  OPERATION,  absolutely  reli 
and  of  constant  quality. 

THE  SAFETY  CAR  HEATING  AND  LIGHTING  CO., 

160  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


WRECKED. 


The  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Fast  Express  Partially 
Derailed. 


Pullman  Sleeper  Demolished 
and  Several  Passengers 
Badly  Injured. 


A  Switch  Turned  Too  Soon 
At  Anchorage  the 
Cause. 


Tlie  Wounded  Brought  To  This  City 
aud  Their  Injuries  Carefully 
Dressed. 


NABBOW  ESCAPES  FBOM  DEATH. 


SERIOUSLY  INJURED. 

Miss  Belle  Ellson,  milliner,  Kokomo.  . 
Ind. ;  internal  injuries. 

John  Henry  Meyers,  drummer,  Cov¬ 
ington,  Ind ;  shoulder  dislocated  and  arm 
sprained. 

George  Neageli,  of  Neageli  Brothers!, 
Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  scalp  wounds. 

Mrs.  K.  S.  Stream,  Greenville,  Miss,  j 
hip  and  internal  injuries. 

J.  T.  Vance,  Cincinnati ;  contused 
wound. 

James  W.  Houston,  Cincinnati sprain* 
and  bruises. 

A  switch  thrown  too  soon  caused  u 
fast  Louisville  and  Nashville  express! 
from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans  to  be! 
wrecked  at  Anchorage  at  11:19  o’doeisl 
last  night.  Several  passengers  in  the 
rear  sleepers  were  injured!,  but  none  fa¬ 
tally 

The  train  left  Cincinnati  at  7:80 
o’clock  last  evening.  It  was  composed 
of  locomotive  No.  939,  the  postal  car 
Birmingham,  express  oar  No.  17,  baggage 
car  No.  13,  Becond-class  coaeh  No.  130, 
first-class  coach  No.  228,  the  Pullman 
vestibule  sleeper  “  Hattoras,”  for  New 
Orleans,  and  tho  Pullman  vestibule 
sleeper  Shawano,  for  Memphis . 

Tho  train  was  on  time,  and  with  En- 
Tames  W.  Gar*,  jfrfcman  John 
Vv aulte  and  Conductor  RoUort  Holbaum 
was  making  thirty  miles  an  hour.  The 
double  track  from  EOst  Louisville  begins 
at  Anchorage,  and  on  the  left-hand  track 
at  Anchorage  was  standing  east-bound 
freight  No.  4,  waiting  for  the  passenger 
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>t  engine  will  have  to  go  to  tlie 
rPB,  and  tlie  sleeper  “  Shawano"  will 
be  of  servioe  soon.  Tli®  damage 
to  the  sleeper  “  Hatteras”  can  be  easily 
repaired,  but  the  wreck  and  damages 
ensuing  will  cost  the  road  not  leas  than 
$50,000,  maybe  more. 

Very  few  people  knew  anything  about 
the  accident,  but  there  were  plenty  of 
conveyances  at  the  depot  to  remove  the 
grounded.  This  is  the  second  bad  “wreck 
the  road  has  had  within  a  week,  both 
fast  passenger  trains. 

In  the  front  coach,  which  was  bound 
for  Now  Orleans,  there  were  ten  ersons. 
In  the  Memphis  coach,  which  was  tdo 
most  completely  wrecked,  there  were  only 
fourteen.  There  were  only  four  seriously 
injured.  Miss  Belle  Ellson,  of  Kokomo, 
Ind.,  was  at  first  thought  fatally  hurt, 
but  a  later  examination  showed  her  in¬ 
juries  were  not  dangerous.  She  was 
thrown  from  one  side  of  the  car 
the  other.  Dr.  Roberts,  Rod- 
tmn  and  Dr.  Pearce  met  the 
train  at  East  Louisville,  and  at  once 
began  to  examine  the  victims.  Miss 
Ellson  was  stretched  upon  the  seats,  and 
was  groaning  in  agony.  A  hasty  exami¬ 
nation  showed  that  she  had  received  a 
blow  of  some  kind  in  the  small  of  the 
foaok.  Tlie  flesh  was  not  torn,  but  her 
back  was  sprained  and  she  was  suffering 
from  the  nervous  shook.  She  was  lying 
in  her  berth  midway  of  the  Memphis 
sleeper  when  the  accident  occurred.  When 
found  she  was  wedged  in  between  a 
broken  sill  of  the  window  and  an  iron 
clasp  of  the  berth.  When  drawn  out  she 
was  unconscious,  but  was  restored  with 
stimulants. 

Mr.  Myers,  in  whose  berth  Miss  Ellson 
thrown,  was  also  badly  hurt.  Ilis 
saved  from  being  mashed  by 
between  himself  and  the 
Igments  of  the  car,  whieh 
off  against  the  freight  train. 
Ii.  fc>.  Stream,  'of  Greenville, 
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dashed^  diagonally  across  the  aisle, 
her  bead  'grilling  tho  iron  footing  be¬ 
neath  the  berth.  In  the  crash  which 
followed  she  was  caught  between  two 
pieces  of  the  broken  train  and  badly 
crushed.  Her  hips  were  badly  bruised, 
but  the  cliief  injury  received  was  on  tho 
side. 

Mr.  Georgo  Naegeli  was  in  the  Now 
JDrleans  sleeper.  He  escaped  with  a 
Bight  scalp  wound. 

B  The  others  injured  were  Mr.  J.  T. 
Banco  and  J.  W.  Houston,  both  of  Cin- 
Bnnati  Mr.  Vance  received  a  cut  about 
pm  inch  loDg  on  tlie  forehead.  Mr.  Hous¬ 
ton  had  one  linger  sprained.  Miss  Eil¬ 
een  and  Mrs.  Stream  were  lifted  from 
at  the  First-street  depot  and 
Norton  Iniirmary.  Upon 
.  motion,  it  was  found  that 
gjjjfcriously  hurt,  but  were 

_ JuB  hysteria,  Mr.  Naegeli  was 

driven  to  Rassinier’s. 

The  other  passongers’  injuries  were  not 
Mrious  enough  to  detain  them  in  the 
city.  Their  hurts  were  hurriedly  dressed 
by  the  physicians  after  they  reached 
the  depot. 

Mr.  John  H.  Meyers,  who  was  in  the 
worst  part  of  the  wreck,  probably  had 
the  nar  ruwes'._ew»itiv.  “  h  wat, 

'When  tho  acckjent  occurred.”  he  said.  "  i  1 
Woke  just  as  <  Car  coach,  which  was 
the  last  one;  reached  the  switch. 

I  started  to  spring  from  my 
I  berth,  hot  1  Was  prevented  by  a  Woman 
I  who  Ind  been  hurled  through  the  cur- 
came  with  such  violence  that 
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ro  INVESTIGATE  THE  PBLLIIASS.  J 

Committee  to  I.ook  Into  Charges  Against 
the  C'omimny. 

Springfield,  111.,  March  24. — The  House 
nnmittee  ou  Revenue  this  afternoon  took 
>  for  consideration  Representative  Nors- 
>rthy’s  resolution  providing  for  an  investi- 
itihn  of  the  charge*  that  the  Pullman  Pal- 
„.Car  company  habitually  avadaa  the  pay- 
tent  of  it*  proportionate  share  of  the  State  I 

Mr.  Donnelly  moved  that  the  resolution  be 
■eforred  to  a  subcommittee  of  five  members 
o  bo  appointed  by  the  Chair,  who  should  con-  | 
luct  the  investigation  and  report  by  bill  or 
itherwisc. 

“  My  purpose  in  introducing  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  ”  said  Mr.  Norsworthy,  “  i*  that  we  have 
i  full  investigation  of  this  subject.  As  there 
ire  a  great  many  other  matters  pending  be- 
oro  the  committee  I  am  perfectly  willing  if  j 
he  committee  so  desires  to  have  this  task  of 
nvestigation  referred  to  u  subcommittee.” 

**  What  brought  about  this  resolution  in  the 
irst  plaeo?”  queried  Chairman  Cockrell. 

“  The  charges  that  have  been  made  in  the 
lapers  and  publicly  that  the  Pullman  Palace 
,’ar  company  is  not  paying  upon  the  value  of 
ts  property,”  said  Mr.  Norsworthy. 

“Those  are  the  charges,”  snid  Mr.  Donnel¬ 
ly.  “  They  have  a  town  all  of  their  own  down 
there  at  Pullman.” 

“  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  never  had 
an  opportunity  of  looking  into  this  matter,  I 
make  a  motion  that  the  resolution  be  post¬ 
poned  for  a  week,”  said  Mr.  Burns. 

“  I  do  not  see  why  that  matter  should  be 
postponed,”  said  Mr.  O’Laughlin.  “  We  might 
as  well  begin  this  now  as  any  time.” 

“  If  any  of  these  charges  are  true,”  said  Mr. 
Donnelly,  “we  should  know  the  form  of  bill 
they  are  to  report  to  the  committee.  I  do  not 
know  whether  our  report  would  hit  the  State 
Board  of  Equalization  and  some  of  those 
other  fellows  who  are  running  assessments  or 
not,  but  I  think  the  sooner  we  get  at  this 
thing  the  better.” 

“Then  I  withdraw  my  motion,”  said  Mr. 

I  “  I  would  like  to  amend  the  motion  instruct¬ 
ing  the  subcommittee  to  report  as  soon  as 
1  possible,”  said  Mr.  Duncan. 

I  “That  is  always  understood,”  said  Mr. 

1  Cockrell.  “  and  naturally  goes  with  the  first 
motion.” 

Mr.  Donnelly’s  motion  was  adopted  and  the 
Chairman  appointed  as  a  committee  ou  inves¬ 
tigation  Representatives  Donnelly,  Carson, 
Norsworthy,  Tice,  and  Eddy. 
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There  was  exhibited  in  the  Illinois  Central  l 
Depot  to-day  an  entirely  new  train  from  engine 
to  sleeper  and  everybody  who  saw  It  pro¬ 
nounced  It  to  be  among  the  finest  equipments 
that  has  ever  been  put  on  wheels  on  any 
road  In  this  country.  The  new  outfit  Is  to  be  run 
ou  the  Chicago  and  New  Orleaus  limited  of  the 
Illinois  Ceutral  Road.  It  consisted  of  locomo¬ 
tive,  baggage  car,  smoker,  dining  car,  ladlos’ 
car  and  sleeper,  each  of  which  waB 
finished  In  the  beet  style  of  which  the  Pullman 
company  is  capable.  The  entire  train  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  Pintsch  system  of  gas  lamps.  At 
12:30  a  trial  trip  of  the  new  equlpmeut  was  made 
—a  run  being  made  to  Kankakee  and  return.  Lunch 
was  served  ou  route.  Among  those  on  hoard  were: 

P.  D.  Armour,  W.  T.  Baker,  Murry  Nelson,  J.  B. 
Lyon,  Marshall  Field,  J.  W.  Doane,  George 
M.  Pullman,  O.  S.  A.  Sprague,  K.  J. 
Warner,  Roswell  Miller,  E.  P.  Rip¬ 
ley,  P.  9.  Kustls,  James  Charlton, 
W.  A.  Thrall,  W.  P.  Nixon,  W.  K.  Sullivan.  J.  W. 
Scott.  Joseph  Dunlop,  Colonel  Wheeler,  Warren 
Leland,  C.  W.  Dahb,  J.  Irving  Pearce,  J.B.  Drake 
8.  W.  Parker,  R.  H.  Southgan,  M.  A.  Loring, 
Brinkman.  F.  W.  Rice,  C.  C.  Hilton,  A.  S.  dag#" 

|  John  Sebastian,  W.  R.  Patterson,  Louis  Eckstein, 

1  W.  R.  Hn>eii'-I.rk,  O,  W.  Ruggles.  C.  L.  Stone,  F. 

H,  Lord,  Oeosgo  H.  Heafford,  C.  A.  Cairns  end 
|  many  olhers.  ^ ^ 


®kr  Owning 

New  York,  Saturday,  March  21,  1801. 


The  “Dally  Florida  special." 

To  thk  Editor  of  The  Evening  Poet  t 
Sin:  For  the  benefit  of  travellers  returning 
from  Florida  and  point!  South,  we,  the  un¬ 
dersigned,  passengers  on  a  train  by  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  Line,  which  la  advertised  as  a 
“dally  Florida  speoial,”  leaving  St.  Augustine, 
on  Thursday,  March  19,  at  8:10  a.  K.,  beg  to 
state  that  the  train  l«  not  what  It  purporte  to 
be.  We  pay  the  maximum  prloe  charged,— 
the  highest  fare  demanded, — a  seotlon  on  this 
train  costing  832,  as  against  $12  on  the  ordi¬ 
nary  express,— and  are  promised  an  observa¬ 
tion-car,  electric  light,  a  modern  dining-car 
and  table  “equal  to  any  first-class  hotel." 
Also,  to  again  quote  the  Company’s  advartise- 
ment,  “  all  tha  oomforts,  conveniences,  and 
luxurias  that  can  be  obtained  at  home.’’ 
Thia  Is  the  promise,  now  mark 
the  performance.  This  train  is  com. 
posed  of  a  number  of  old-fashioned  and 
dirty  cars,  no  obsarvatlon-car,  a  close  and 
oramped  dining-car,  and  a  table  as  bad  as  it 
well  can  be,  both  as  regards  food  and  ser¬ 
vice.  Instead  of  electrio  lights  we  have 
murky  kerosene  lamps;  the  oars  are 
cold  and  poorly  ventilated.  In  short,  In 
exchange  for  the  highest  price  for  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  every  known  modern  convenience  of 
travel,  we  get  every  poesible  discomfort  and 
the  poorest  food.  We  may  add  that  this  so- 
called  “Florida  Special  ”  is  largely  advertised 
in  circulars  in  onr  possession  to  run  dally 
(Sundays  excepted)  from  St.  Augustine  to 
New  York,  so  there  can  be  no  claim  that  our 
poor  accommodations  are  dne  to  this  being  an 
extra  train. 

Yours  truly, 

B.  W.  Bowne,  New  York. 

J.  A.  Fundxrfqrd,  New  York. 

F.  R.  Coudibt,  Jr.,  Now  York. 

A.  F.  Ldnt,  Chicago. 

W.  T.  Coleman. 

C.  F.  Farlow,  Boston. 

Wm.  H.  Hall,  New  York. 

H.  B.  Lambkrton,  Rochester. 

J.  Condit  Smith,  Washington,  D.  CL 

Asa  S.  Couch. 

Jab.  M.  Bell,  New  York. 

J.  M.  Lockhart. 

C.  A.  Starbuok,  New  York. 

R.  W.  Park. 

L.  Maynard,  Boeton. 

J.  L.  Webster. 

F.  H.  Harris,  Springfield,  Maas. 

M.  Chauncky.  Brooklyn. 

Robert  Sedgwick,  New  York. 

Os  Board  the  Traix.  March  20. 
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train  to  pass  over  the  right-liand  track. 

o  engine,  postal,  express,  baggage  and 
t“°  two  Phaser  ears  and  the  sleeping- 
0ar  ‘  HatU-rus’  bad  ,  assed  over  the 
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right  hand.  The  switchman,  tliinking 
the  whole  train  had  passed  the  switch 
turned  it  so  that  the  freight  train  could 
get  on  the  single  track  which  begins 
there,  and  proceed  east.  The  sleeper 
“Shawano”  had  not  passed,  however 
and  as  the  switch  was  turned  its  truck* 
struck  tho  break  in  the  rail. 

Instantly  tho  car  turned  over  with  » 
crash,  throwing  all  the  passengers, 
lourteen  in  number,  out  of  their  bertha. 
The  car  was  thrown  over  against  tho 
freight  engine  and  one  side  was  smashed 
in.  Every  pane  of  glass  was  broken, 
but  the  car  did  not  catch  fire.  .The 
freight  engine  was  badly  smashed,  but 
the  engineer  and  fireman  saved  them¬ 
selves  by  jumping. 

Engineer  James  Carr  could  not  heap 
the  crash,  but  the  air  pressure  gauge 
showed  that  something  was  wrong,  and 
he  brought  his  train  to  a  standstill  in  a 
minute.  Everybody  jumped  out  and 
the  wounded  were  quickly  taken  out  of 
the  car.  No  one  in  the  first  sleeper  or 
tuo  rest  of  the  train  was  injured.  Both 
pair  of  trucks  of  the  “  Shawano”  were 
knocked  off,  and  tho  car  is  a  wreck 
The  back  trucks  of  the  6leepcr  “  Hut^ 
terns”  were  knocked  from  under  the 
car  and  tho  roar  end  dropped  to  the 
track,  but  tho  car  failed  to  turn  over.  » 
Flagmen  were  sent  back  to  warn  ap¬ 
proaching  trains  and  messages  were  dis¬ 
patched  to  Louisville  for  medical  aid. 

'1  he  two  eloepers  were  left  behind.  The 
wounded  were  placed  in  the  first-class 
coach  and  the  train  proceeded  ’U  Louis- 
villo. 

At  East  Louisville,  Drs.  Roberts  and 
Pearce  boarded  tho  train  and  gave  every 
attention  to  the  wounded,  The  train 
arrived  ehattly  after  1  o’clock.  The 
wounded  were  removed,  after  winch  two 
more  sleepers  and  one  passenger  coach 
tiVched  on  and  the  train  proceeded  to 
Nashville. 

Pullman  Car  Conductor  H.  C  Steven¬ 
son  of  the  wrecked  sleeper  “  Shawano,” 
was  in  the  smoldng  room  at  tho  time 
of  tho  crash.  Ho  was  knocked  to  om» 
side,  but  not  injured  to  any  extent. 

“  I  thought  tho  car  never  would  quit 
rolling,”  he  said.  “  It  looked  to  me  like 
it  went  over  tlireo  or  four  times.  None 
of  tho  passengers  were  fatally  injured, 
and  I  think  that  all  but  two  will  be  all 
right  by  morning.” 

Conductor  Bcberb  Ilolbourn  said  that 
he  heard  the  eras'll  and  at  onco  went  out. 
lie  could  ice  n j  other  cause  for  tho 
wreck  titan  the  switch  being  turned  too 

Fireman  John  Wanke  said :  “  We 

were  not  going  so  fast.  The  air  went 
wrong,  and  wo  thought  that  the  train 
had  broken  in  two.  Wo  stopped  in  a 
minute,  as  tho  heavy  weight  of  the  de¬ 
railed  sleepers  helped.  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  cause  of  tho  wreck,  hut  it  was 
said  at  Anchorago  that  the  switchman 
had  turned  the  switch  too  soon  to  lot 
the  freight  out  ou  the  single  trade, 
which  begins  at  Anchorage,  where 
.the  double  track  ends.  We 
had  just  crossed  over  with  tho 
exception  of  the  last  sleeper.  As 
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CONSIDERING  ST.  LOUIS. 


f  Twenty-five  Shoeless  Passengers,  ^ 

An  amus  ng  contretemps,  though  an  awkward 
one  for  the  persons  principally  interested,  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  Milwaukee  train  to  Chicago  one  day 
last  week.  It  was  the  regular  train  leaving 
St.  Paul  at  8  p.  m.  and  arriving  in  Chicago  on  the 
following  morning.  One  sleeping  car  leaves 
St.  Paul  with  the  train  and  goes  clear  through  to 
Chicago.  Another  is  added  at  La  Crosse  and 
dropped  off  at  Milwaukee. 

It  had  become  a  habit  with  the  porters  of  the 
two  cars  to  take  the  shoes  to  be  cleaned  from  the 
forward  car  to  the  rear  one,  where  they  would 
converse  while  putting  on  the  necessary  polish. 
On  the  particular  night  referred  to  both  the 
porters  had  been  regaled  rather  freely  with  drink 
from  traveling  flasks.  They  fell  asleep  over  the 
shoes,  and  when  the  car  was  dropped  off  at  Mil¬ 
waukee  two  porters  and  all  the  shoes  belonging 
to  people  in  the  forward  car  were  dropped  off  too. 

The  spectacle  presented  at  the  Milwaukee  depot 
in  Chicago  when  the  train  arrived  was,  to  say  the 
least,  an  unusual  one.  Twenty-five  shoeless  pas¬ 
sengers  kiched  vigorously  for  their  lost  brogans, 
and  a  big  crowd  had  fun  with  them.  The  railway 
management  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  A  shoe 
clerk  was  promptly  on  the  spot;  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  was  rapidly  measured,  and  in 
less  time  than  would  seem  possible  those  passen¬ 
gers  were  newly  shod  at  the  expense  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Railway  Company.— [St.  Paul  Globe. 


For  three  months  past  items  have  appeared  in 
the  daily  papers  about  a  new  departure  in  car  de¬ 
coration  that  the  New  York  &  New  England  rail¬ 
road  was  about  to  inaugurate,  and  yesterday  saw 
the  fulfillment  of  the  announcements. 

The  Pullman  Palace  Oar  Company  has  built  for 
the  service  seven  parlor  cars,  four  passenger 
coaches  and  two  royal  buffet  smokers.  These  cars 
are  divided  into  two  trains,  owned  respectively  by 
the  New  England  and  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  railroads.  The  New  England  road  has 
provided  a  dining  car  of  the  same  general  design, 
to  run  between  this  city  and  Willimantic. 

The  cars  are  all  heated  by  steam  direct  from  the 
locomotive,  and  are  lighted  by  the  Piutsch  system 
of  gas.  The  parlor  cars  are  furnished  with  velvet 
carpets,  silk  draperies  and  white  silk  curtains; 
the  chairs  are  upholstered  in  old  gold  plush,  and 
large  plate  glass  mirrors  set  off  the  car  handsome¬ 
ly.  Three  of  them  have  each  a  stateroom  and  2(i 
chairs  in  the  main  saloon,  while  the  other  four 
have  30  chairs  each. 

The  royal  buffet  smokers,  which  will  be  run  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  smoking  cars,  are  decor¬ 
ated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  parlor  cars,  and 
containing  20  handsomely  upholstered  chairs  for 
passengers.  Two  card  tables  with  stationary  seats 
and  writing  desks  with  all  needed  stationary  for 
letters  or  telegrams  are  also  provided.  The  re¬ 
gular  passenger  coaches  seat  60  persons  each,  and 
are  comfortable  and  easy  riding. 

The  peculiarity  of  these  trains,  however,  con¬ 
sists  in  the  fact  that  they  are  painted  white  and 
delicately  ornamented  and  lettered  in  gold. 


which  extends  south  from 
s  and  comprises  about  eight 
It  may  be  also  stated  that 
aany  has  thought  favorably 
Is  property  If  the  terms  can 


Mr.  Thos.  H.  Wicks  and  Geo.  M.  Pullman  were 
here  this  week  looking  over  the  ruins  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  shops  recently  burned,  with  a  view  of  re¬ 
constructing  them. 


e  agents  declared.  If  the 
larger  and  the  number  oi 
ted  to  1000.  Not  only  would 
srestsof  Southwest  St.  Louis 
le  rebuilding  ol  the  shops. 


THE  TIP-OVER  OF  THE  EASTERN  EXPRESS. 


the  Fast  Train  Ley  Reside  the  Track,  Near  Dei 
Station  Monday  Morning. 


That  a  fast  express  running  nearly  fifty  [  equipment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ilail- 
lilea  an  hour,  as  the  Lantern  Express,  No.  road.  The  photograph  of  tbo  capsized 
,  was  near  Devon  Station,  early  Sunday  vest!  bn  led  sleepers  woo  taken  early  Mon- 
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ST.  LOUIS,  MARCH  28,  1891. 


CONSIDERING  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  Pullman  Car  Company  Looking  lor 
a  Better  Site  Hero. 

The  Pullman  Car  Company  18  looking  lor  a 
suitable  site  In  8t.  Louis  lor  the  purpose  ol 
I  building  car  repair  shops  to  replace  those  de- 
[  stroyed  by  Are  several  weeks  ago.  George  M. 
Pullman  and  other  representatives  ol  the  Pull¬ 
man  works,  near  Chicago,  were  In  the  city 
last  Saturday.  They  came  here,  It  Is  said,  to 
secure  ground  for  repair  shops  as  near  the  site 
ol  those  which  burned  as  possible.  The  rea¬ 
son  the  company  does  not  Intend  to  rebuild  on 
the  old  site  Is  that  they  want  moro  room. 
According  to  current  rumor,  tne  new  shops 
are  to  be  considerably  larger  than  the  old 
ones,  and  consequently  several  more  acres  ol 
ground  will  be  needed.  The  company  for¬ 
merly  employed  400  hands  hero,  and  this 
number  will  be  Increased  to  1000  when  the 
new  shops  are  oompleted.  The  Pullman  In¬ 
terests  are  spreading  out  each  year  In  tho 
South  and  Southwest,  and  In  order  to  keep 
pace  with  tills  growth  and  additional  truffle 
the  company  lecls  It  necessary  to  provide 


i  with  | 


>  greater  repairing  facilities. 

It  Is  stated  that  the  site  looked  upon 

the  most  favor  by  the  representative! . 

visited  here  last  week  Is  on  the  south  side  ol  i 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  tracks,  extend-  | 
' —  Chouteau  avenue,  and  bounded  by  ; 

_ ,tou  avenue  on  the  east  and  Theresa  nve- 

le  on  the  west.  There  are  eight  blocks  In 
Is  tract,  which  Is  owned  principally  by  the 
-'"in  estate,  tho  Missouri  Paclllc  and  the 

_ 11  Railroads,  Sarah  C.  McMurtry,  Victor 

I.  Fisher,  Thomas  L.  Patton  and  John  C.  Lee. 
"-e  statement  that  an  option  has  already 
1  secured  on  this  ground  is  doubtless  pre- 
ure,  although  the  Pullman  compauy  has 
ronglyln  mind,  should  the  company  be 
1  to  purchase  it  at  a  reasonable  llgure  the 
—  a  portion  ol  it,  will  probably  be  pui- 


J  lor  purposes  mentioned,  i,  ....  . 
r,  however,  that  the  -company  will 
“I  to  pay  an  exhorbltant  figure  for  i 
m^ly  because  It  happens  * . 


lor 


which 


_ ie  and  the  owners  hold 

_  There  are  qtlier  location! 

e  procured  at  marketable  flgu 
^  will  be  Bpeedlly  adapted  forth 
repair  shops. 

— t  beyond  Kanken  tract  another  site  sult- 
le  lor  railroad  purposes  Is  the  George  U. 


ol 


:5l 


comprises  about  eight 

—  -  -  . . iybe  also  stated  that 

-  Pullman  company  has  thought  favorably 
purchasing  this  property  11  the  terms  can 
.  upou  between  the  owner  and  them- 


|  the  Pullman  repair  shops  the  local "rc 
agents  were  sill  ol  one  accord  that  It  would  L 
a  blessing  to  St.  Louis  if  such  were  the  case— 
.  especially  so,  tho  agents  declared,  11  tho 
shops  were  to  be  larger  and  the  number  ol 
hands  was  Increased  to  1000.  Not  only  would 
the  real  estate  Interests  ol  Southwest  St.  Loula 
be  benefited  by  the  rebuilding  of  the  shops, 
but  tho  entire  city  as  well. 

Late  last  night  It  was  learned  that  the  Pull¬ 
man  party  had  been  making  Inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  the  site  ol  the  old  Compton  avenue 
base-ball  park,  with  a  view  to  purchasing  the 
same  lor  tne  locatlan  of  the  car  shops.  This 
Is  ahio  the  property  ol  tho  Kanken  estate,  and 
Is  eligible  manufacturing  property. 


The  “White  Train.” 

For  three  months  past  items  have  appeared  in 
the  daily  papers  about  a  new  departure  in  car  de¬ 
coration  that  the  New  York  &  New  England  rail¬ 
road  was  about  to  inaugurate,  and  yesterday  saw 
the  fulfillment  of  the  announcements. 

The  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  has  built  for 
the  service  seven  parlor  cars,  four  passenger 
coaches  and  two  royal  buffet  smokers.  These  cars 
are  divided  into  two  trains,  owned  respectively  by 
the  New  England  and  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  railroads.  The  New  England  road  has 
provided  a  dining  car  of  the  same  general  design, 
to  run  between  this  city  and  Willimantic. 

The  cars  are  all  heated  by  steam  direct  from  the 
locomotive,  and  are  lighted  by  the  Piutsch  system 
of  gas.  The  parlor  cars  are  furnished  with  velvet 
carpets,  silk  draperies  and  white  silk  curtains; 
the  chairs  are  upholstered  in  old  gold  plush,  and 
large  plate  glass  mirrors  set  off  the  car  handsome¬ 
ly.  Three  of  them  have  each  a  stateroom  and  20 
chairs  in  the  main  saloon,  while  the  other  four 
have  30  chairs  each. 

The  royal  buffet  smokers,  which  will  be  run  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  smoking  cars,  are  decor¬ 
ated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  parlor  cars,  and 
containing  20  handsomely  upholstered  chairs  for 
passengers.  Two  card  tables  with  stationary  seats 
and  writing  desks  with  all  needed  stationary  for 
letters  or  telegrams  are  also  provided.  The  re¬ 
gular  passenger  coaches  seat  GO  persons  each,  and 
are  comfortable  and  easy  riding. 

The  peculiarity  of  these  trains,  however,  con¬ 
sists  in  the  fact  that  they  are  painted  white  and 
delicately  ornamented  and  lettered  in  gold. 
There  has  been  considerable  talk  about  this  new 
departure,  and  the  wisdom  of  it  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned.  But  Mr.  Adams,  the  master  car  builder  of 
the  Boston  &  Albany  railroad,  at  the  February 
meeting  of  the  New  England  Railroad  Club,  most 
thoroughly  indorsed  it.  declaring  that  for  years  lie 
had  advocated  painting  passenger  cars  white,  say¬ 
ing  that  “their  durability  will  be  increased,  the 
heat  will  affect  them  less,  and,  properly  put  on 
and  taken  care  of,  white  paint  will  last  longer  than 
[.  any  other.” — N.  Y.  Exchange. 


Twenty-five  Shoeless  Passengers, 


\ 


An  amus  ng  contretemps,  though  an  awkward 
one  for  the  persons  principally  interested,  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  Milwaukee  train  to  Chicago  one  day 
last  week.  It  was  the  regular  train  leaving 
St.  Paul  at  8  p.  m.  and  arriving  in  Chicago  on  the 
following  morning.  One  sleeping  car  leaves 
St.  Paul  with  the  train  and  goes  clear  through  to 
Chicago.  Another  is  added  at  La  Crosse  and 
dropped  off  at  Milwaukee. 

It  had  become  a  habit  with  the  porters  of  the 
two  cars  to  take  the  shoes  to  be  cleaned  from  the 
forward  car  to  the  rear  one,  where  they  would 
converse  while  putting  on  the  necessary  polish. 

!  On  the  particular  night  referred  to  both  the 
j  porters  had  been  regaled  rather  freely  with  drink 
from  traveling  flasks.  They  fell  asleep  over  the 
shoes,  and  when  the  car  was  dropped  off  at  Mil¬ 
waukee  two  porters  and  all  the  shoes  belonging 
to  people  in  the  forward  car  were  dropped  off  too. 

The  spectacle  presented  at  the  Milwaukee  depot 
in  Chicago  when  the  train  arrived  was,  to  say  the 
least,  an  unusual  one.  Twenty- five  shoeless  pas¬ 
sengers  kiched  vigorously  for  their  lost  brogans, 
and  a  big  crowd  had  fun  with  them.  The  railway 
management  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  A  shoe 
clerk  was  promptly  on  the  spot;  each  man, 
woman,  and  child  was  rapidly  measured,  and  in 
less  time  than  would  seem  possible  those  passen- 

kgers  were  newly  shod  at  the  expense  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Railway  Company.— [St.  Paul  Globe. 


Mr.  Thos.  H.  Wicks  and  Geo.  M.  Pullman  were 
here  this  week  looking  over  the  ruins  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  shops  recently  burned,  with  a  view  of  re¬ 
constructing  them. 


THE  TIP-OVER  OF  THE  EASTERN  EXPRESS. 


How  the  Pullman  Cara  of  the  Faat  Train  Lay  .Beside  the  Track,  Near  Devon 
Station  Monday  Morning-. 
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Agricultural  Exptrimint  Station.  XXIII,  December,  1890. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  published  by  the  University. 

Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  :  Proceedings,  July,  1890, 
Sheffield  Meeting.  London,  England  ;  published  by  the  Insti¬ 
tution. 

Information  Required  for  the  Designing  of  Structural  Iron 
and  Steel  Work  :  by  F.  Stuart  Williamson.  New  York  ;  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Author. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Coke  Iron  Manufactures  for  the  City  of 
Marquette.  Marquette,  Mich.;  the  Citizens’  Association. 

Reports  of  the  Consuls  of  the  United  States  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  :  No.  iai,  October,  1890.  Washington  ;  Government 
Printing  Office. 

Refrigerators  and  Food  Preservation  in  Foreign  Countries  : 
Special  Consular  Reports  to  the  Department  of  State.  Washing¬ 
ton  ;  Government  Printing  Office. 

Air-Brake  Rigging  ;  its  Character,  Maintenance  and  Operation  : 
by  R.  A.  Parke,  M.E.  New  York  ;  published  by  the  New 
York  Railroad  Club.  This  is  a  reprint  of  an  excellent  paper 
read  by  Mr.  Parke  at  the  December  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Railroad  Club. 

Irrigation  in  India  :  by  Herbert  M.  Wilson ,  C.E.  New 
York  ;  reprinted  from  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers. 

ABOUT  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

The  articles  on  Southern  California,  by  Mr.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  are  continued  in  Harper’s  Magazine  for  January. 
The  South  American  paper  by  Mr.  Child  in  this  number  is  on 
Peru,  describing  his  general  impressions  of  the  country  and  its 
present  material  condition. 

In  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  January  Mr.  Dur- 
fee’s  article  on  the  history  of  Iron  Manufacture  in  America  is 
continued  by  a  chapter  on  Iron  Mills  and  Puddling  Furnaces. 
Professor  Samuel  Sheldon  has  an  interesting  article  on  the 
storage  of  Electricity.  Among  the  other  articles  given  are  a 
paper  on  the  Decline  of  Rural  New  England,  by  Professor  A.  N. 
Currier,  and  M.  Armand  de  Quatrefages’  discourse  on  the 
Peopling  of  America. 

In  its  issue  for  January  3  the  Engineering  and  Minini^ 
Journal  gives  statistics  of  the  mining  industries  of  the  Unite/ 
States  which  make  it  a  very  valuable  number  for  present  rea/- 
ing  and  for  reference. 

The  leading  articles  in  the  latest  quarterly  number  of  tBf 
Proceedings  of  the  United  States  Naval  Institute  are  on  the' 
Protection  of  the  Hulls  of  Vessels  by  Lacquer,  by  Lieutenant 
J.  B.  Murdock  ;  a  Study  of  the  Movements  of  the  Atmosphere, 
by  Lieutenant  E.  Fournier,  of  the  French  Navy  ;  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  Soley’s  address  at  the  unvailing  of  the  Jeannette  Monu¬ 
ment  ;  Lieutenant  W.  F.  Fullam’s  paper  on  Naval  Training 
and  Discipline,  and  the  discussion  on  that  article. 

In  the  January  number  of  Belford’s  Magazine  Henry 
George,  Jr.,  has  a  somewhat  intemperate  article  against  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  Navy.  The  other  more  serious  papers  are  on  In¬ 
terest  and  Usury  Laws,  by  Frederick  T.  Jones  ;  on  the  Lake 
Region  of  Wisconsin,  by  B.  P.  Legare,  and  on  the  Fine  Art  of 
Walking.  There  is  the  usual  variety  of  fiction  and  lighter 
articles,  and  some  sharp  and  pointed  editorial  discussion  of 
current  affairs. 

In  Scribner’s  Magazine  for  January  there  is  given  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold’s  papers  on  Japan.  Another  article 
on  travel  is  Josiah  Royce’s  Impressions  of  Australia— a  country 
about  which  most  of  our  people  know  very  little.  Modern  Fire 


Apparatus,  by  John  R.  Spears,  is  a  practical  and  interesting 
paper.  Mr.  William  P.  P.  Longfellow  discourses  from  the 
Architect’s  Point  of  View,  giving  his  ideas  in  a  striking  and 
forcible  way. 

The  difficulty  of  establishing  a  new  magazine  is  well  known, 
and  makes  more  remarkable  the  success  which  the  Arena  has 
attained  in  a  little  over  a  year.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
fact  that  intelligent  readers  appreciate  free  and  courageous  dis¬ 
cussion  of  live  questions,  for  which  the  new  magazine  has  given 
an  opportunity  never  before  so  fully  afforded. 

The  skater,  the  wheelman,  the  canoeist,  and  indeed  almost 
every  class  of  reader,  will  find  something  to  interest  him  in 
Outing  for  January.  Not  only  out-door  sports,  but  travel  find 
room  in  its  columns.  The  military  papers,  which  have  attracted 
much  attention,  are  continued  in  this  number  by  an  interesting 
article  on  the  Active  Militia  of  Canada,  which  deserves  a  care¬ 
ful  reading  on  this  side  of  the  line. 

The  Chattanooga  Tradesman  has  made  its  issue  of  January 
1  a  “  Census"  number,  in  which  is  given  a  great  variety  of  In¬ 
teresting  matter  concerning  the  growth  of  manufacturing  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  South,  and  the  resources  of  that  section.  Chatta¬ 
nooga  itself  is  a  center  of  industrial  progress,  and  is  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  our  enterprising  contemporary. 

The  leading  article  in  the  January  number  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Military  Service  Institution  is  the  prize  essay  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  year  ;  it  is  by  Lieutenant  George  W.  Read,  Fifth 
Cavalry,  and  is  on  a  Practical  Scheme  for  Training  the  Regular 
Army  in  Field  Duties  for  War.  Other  articles  are  on  Artillery 
School  Methods,  by  Lieutenant  Hunter ;  the  Marksman’s 
Method  of  Defeating  an  Army,  by  Captain  Chester  ;  Strategy, 
Tactics  and  Policy,  by  Lieutenant  Bush  ;  the  Gyroscope  and 
Drift,  by  Lieutenant  Richmond  ;  Practical  Education  of  the 
Soldier,  by  Lieutenant  Parkhurst.  The  historical  sketch  for 
the  month  is  of  the  Eighth  Cavalry,  by  Lieutenant  O’Connor. 

The  Journal  will  hereafter  be  edited  by  Major  William  L. 
Haskin,  First  Artillery,  Brevet  Brigadier-General  T.  F.  Roden- 
bough  having  retired  from  the  position  after  a  service  of  12 
years,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  other  duties.  It  is  largely 
due  to  General  Rodenbough’s  experience  and  judgment  that  the 
JoyftNAL  has  attained  its  present  high  standing  as  a  service 
nfagazine. 


Nearly  every  person  who  has  had  occasion  to  travel  in 
sleeping-cars  has  experienced  the  nervousness  and  anxiety 
which  attends  the  disposition  and  care  of  his  pocket-book 
and  other  valuables  during  the  night.  The  invention  il¬ 
lustrated  herewith  is  intended  to  afford  a  receptacle  or 
depository  in  which  small  articles  liable  to  be  stolen  can 
be  locked  up  for  safe  keeping.  Fig.  1  is  a  perspective 
view,  showing  a  section  of  a  sleeping-car  provided  with 
two  safe  depositories  A  and  B  below  the  windows.  Fig. 
2  is  a  transverse  section  on  an  enlarged  scale  through 
one  of  these,  showing  the  window  recesses  below  the  two 
sashes,  the  outside  of  the  car  being  on  the  left  side  of  the 
engraving.  The  full  lines  BCD  represent  a  halt  cylinder 
made  of  brass,  in  the  position  it  occupies  when  the  recess 
or  depository  is  closed.  The  semi-cylinder  has  a  head  at 
each  end.  These  heads  are  fastened  by  pivots  A  to  the 
window-posts,  so  that  the  cylinder  can  be  revolved  about 
these  pivots  from  the  position  shown  by  full  lines  B  CD 
to  that  represented  by  the  dotted  lines  BCD ,  When  in 
the  latter  position  the  recess  can  be  used  as  an  arm-rest  in 
daytime,  or  a  receptacle  for  books  and  other  small  ar¬ 
ticles  or  packages.  Nearly  every  one  who  has  traveled 
in  sleeping-cars  has  experienced  the  discomfort  and  incon¬ 
venience  of  the  small  arm-rests  ordinarily  used  in  that 
class  of  vehicles  below  the  windows.  The  window  recess 
furnishes  a  very  comfortable  arm-rest  in  the  daytime  when 


dot.  3  p.tg 
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the  half  cylinder  is  turned  back  into  it,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  in  fig.  2,  and  as  represented  at  A  in  the  per¬ 


spective  view.  At  .ffthe  safe  depository  is  shown  closed, 
or  in  the  position  it  would  occupy  at  night. 


In  fig.  2  L  represents  a  lock  which  requires  the  use  of 
two  keys  to  open  it.  One  of  these  keys  is  retained  by  the 
conductor  of  the  car,  and  the  other  is  delivered  to  the 
passenger.  Neither  of  them  can  thus  open  the  safe  de¬ 
pository  without  the  co-operation  of  the  other,  and  in  case 
the  passenger's  key  was  stolen  it  would  do  the  thief  little 
good  ;  or  tf  the  conductor  was  disposed  to  do  so  he  could 
not  unlock  the  depository  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
passenger  or  procuring  his  key.  E  is  the  bolt  of  the  lock 
which  engages  with  a  hasp  H. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  fig.  2  that  the  recess  below  the 
two  sashes  is  nearly  as  wide  as  the  whole  thickness  of  the 
side  of  the  car.  Consequently  the  space  D  /Ogives  an 
arm-rest  over  six  inches  wide.  This  is  equivalent  to 
widening  the  seat  to  nearly  that  extent,  as  the  old  arm¬ 
rests  are  not  needed  when  the  recess  is  used,  and  the 
passenger  can  then  sit  close  up  to  the  side  of  the  car  with¬ 
out  the  sensation  of  being  disagreeably  crowded,  which 
he  feels  when  there  is  no  suitable  rest  for  his  arm. 

The  receptacle  of  each  of  the  safe  depositories  is  large 
enough  to  take  a  gentleman's  vest  or  waistcoat,  a  light 
coat,  or  any  small  package.  Locking  up  his  valuables  at 
night  gives  a  pleasant  sense  of  security  to  a  traveler 
which  is  conducive  to  sound  sleep  and  prevents  loss  by 
theft,  of  which  most  travelers,  but  especially  ladies,  are 
apprehensive  when  their  money,  their  watches  and  jewelry 
are  not  locked  up. 

This  device  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  M.  N.  Forney,  whose 
address  is  at  145  Broadway,  New  York. 
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BAD  WRECK  OK  THE  PENNSYLVANIA.^ 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  29.— [Special.]— 
The  Eastern  express  on  the  Pennsylvania  mil- 
road,  with  122  passengers,  en  route  from  St. 
Louis  to  New  York,  was  wrecked  today  near 
Devon  Station,  eighteen  miles  from  this  city 
on  the  main  line,  while  running  at  the  rate  of 
forty-five  miles  an  hour. 

A  most  terrible  accident  was  miraculously 
averted,  the  following  being  the  only  persons 


shaken  FbA'Vi^  Habdy-  New  York,  slightly  out, 
D.  H."  Roberts,  New  York,  slight  flesh  wounds. 
George T.  Chain ,  St.  Louis,  slight  tiesh  wounds. 
The  tram  was  made  up  of  one  mail-car,  a 
baggage-car,  two  day  coaches,  and  four  Pull¬ 
man  sleepers.  Nearing  Devon  Station  the 
four  sleeping-cars  of  the  train,  which  was 
thirty  minutes  late,  wore  derailed  and  toppled 
over  onto  the  top  of  a  stoop  embankment,  and 
four  yards  further  they  would  have  been 
precipitated  over  an  archway  into  the  road 
thirty  feet  below.  Sixty  passengers  were  in 
the  four  cars  which  were  overturned. 


r  narrowly  escaped  death.  > 

New  York  Society  People  Shaken  Up  Se¬ 
verely  In  a  Pennsylvania  Wreck. 

New  York,  March  29.-[Speeial-]-A  party 
of  forty-two  leftNowYork  for  Bridgeport,  Ala., 
March  19,  where  a  reception  was  given  them 
Tuesday  evening  last.  One  section  of 
the  party  returned  in  the  special  car 
Thalia  by  way  of  Nashville  and  Cincinnati. 
At  6  o’clock  this  morning,  before  the  people 
in  the  Thalia  had  left  their  beds, 
the  rails  spread  fifteen  miles  west  of 
Philadelphia  and  four  Pullmans  after 
bumping  200  yards  over  ties  rolled 

over  an  embankment,  it  was  a  narrow  escape 
from  instant  death.  The  Thalia  party  was 
composed  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bonuor,  Mr. 
Hamilton  Busbey  and  Miss  Bushev,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Chatfold  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Hilton  Brown,  Mrs.  George  H.  Halm 

Ge°Ree.,  HaiAiV-'  Miw  ^i^ury,  Miss 
Helen  Reed,  Miss  Kilpatrick,  Mrs. 

A.  L.  Soulard,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Legget,  Mr.  B.  VV. 

Mra'  shiPman, 

and  Mr.  John  M.  Holmes.  All  were  bruised 
and  scratched  and  they  were  dragged  half- 
dressed  through  broken  windows.  After 


-  f/ 

THE  CAR-HEATING!  QUESTION. 

The  Investigation  has  brojght  out  other  im. 
portant  facts.  The  Coroner's  surgeon  testified 
that  at  least  two  of  the  deaths  were  certainlu 
due  to  the  fire,  and  not  to  crushing  In  toe  oolli- 
slim.  The  other  testimony  seems  to  show  eon. 
cluslveiy  that  the  fire  wss  set  by  the  heaters, 
which.  It  is  to  bo  noticed,  were  of  tho  Baker  pat- 
tern,  and  not  ordinary  oar-stoves,  which  many 
foolish  people  seem  to  fancy  are  the  only  really 
dangerous  beaters. 

Nevertheless.  President  Clark  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  ana  Hartford  Railroad  In  his 
testimony  said  that  It  was  simply  out  of  regard 
for  the  safety  of  Its  passengers,  and  not  from 
mercenary  motives,  as  has  been  cruelly  obarged, 
that  his  company  has  steadfastly  relused  to 
adopt  steam-heat.  His  company  Is  convinced 
that  steam-heating  Is  the  cheapest  system,  hut 
It  Is  likewise  convinced  that  the  acci¬ 
dental  escape  of  high-pressure  steam  from 
a  broken  heatlng-plpe  would  “  kill  every  passen- 
ger  In  a  car  In  thirty  seconds!  ”  It  Is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  Mr.  Clark  did  not  Inform  the  Jury 
about  how  muob  blgb-pressure  steam  could  es¬ 
cape  In  a  minute  from  a  broken  two-lnoh  pipe, 
and  did  not  desorlbe  the  experiments  which  his 
company  must  have  carried  on  to  enable  Its  offi¬ 
cers  to  speak  so  confidently  as  to  the  deadly  na¬ 
ture  of  escaping  steam. 

In  a  reoent  interview,  Mr.  Ctaauncey  M.  De 
pew  is  quoted  as  saylogthat  “a  car  onn  be  heat¬ 
ed  more  comfortably  by  the  stove  than  by  any 
other  means.”  “  Steam-heating,”  he  continued, 
"has  Us  perils  and  Ita  dangers,  though  for¬ 
tunately  passengers  have  thus  far  escaped  the 
discomfort  (1)  of  being  parboiled.”  He 
then  told  the  reporter  how  he  was 
ODce  sitting  alone  In  big  steam  -  heated 
private  oar  when  he  noticed  that  the  oar  was 
filling  with  steam.  He  hastily  threw  open  the 
rear  door  of  the  oar,  and  the  cold  air  rushing  in 
soon  dissipated  the  steam,  which  he  discovered 
to  have  oome  from  a  broken  “  section  ”  of  pipe, 
whatever  that  maybe.  “Now  suppose,”  said 
he,  “  that  I  had  been  asleep  lns'ead  of  awake, 
why,  I  should  have  been  suffocated  aud  par. 
boiled." 

Certainly,  if  suoh  dangers  menace  America’s 
most  lamous  after-dinner  orator.  Mr.  Depew 
ought  to  gratify  an  appreciative  public,  which 
cannot  drape  use  with  him.  by  travelling  here¬ 
after  with  no  other  heating  appliance  in  bis  car 
than  an  Innocuous  loot-warmer.  But  In  his 
oalmer  moments,  when  the  interviewer  Is  not 
pestering  him,  we  can  hardly  believe  that 


the  esoape  of  steam  from  a  broken  heatlug-plpa 
111  his  oar  will  neither  suffocate  nor  parboil  Min. 
If  he  should  be  very  close  to  the  break,  and  In 


The  “Daily  Florida  Special.” 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evening  Post  : 

Sir:  For  the  benefit  of  travellers  returning 
from  Florida  and  points  South,  we,  the  un¬ 
dersigned,  passengers  on  a  train  by  the  At¬ 
lantic  Coast  Line,  which  is  advertised  as  a 
"dally  Florida  special,"  leaving  St.  Augustine, 

[  on  Thursday,  Mareh  19,  at  8:10  A.  h.  ,  beg  to 
state  that  the  train  it  not  what  it  purports  to 
be.  We  pay  the  maximum  prioe  charged,— 
the  highest  fare  demanded,— a  seotlon  on  this 
train  costing  $83,  as  against  $13  on  the  ordi¬ 
nary  express, — and  are  promised  an  observa¬ 
tion-car,  electric  light,  a  modern  dining-car 
and  table  “equal  to  any  first-class  hotel." 
Also,  to  again  quote  the  Company’s  advertise¬ 
ment,  “  all  the  comforts,  conveniences,  and 
luxuries  that  can  be  obtained  at  home.’’ 
This  is  the  promise,  now  mark 
the  performance.  This  train  is  com. 
posed  of  a  number  of  old-fashioned  and 
dirty  cars,  no  observation-car,  a  close  and 
cramped  dining-car,  and  a  table  as  bad  as  it 
well  can  be,  both  as  regards  food  and  ser¬ 
vice.  Instead  of  electrio  lights  we  have 
murky  kerosene  lamps;  the  cars  are 
cold  and  poorly  ventilated.  In  short,  in 
exchange  for  the  highest  price  for  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  every  known  modern  convenience  of 
travel,  we  get  every  possible  discomfort  and 
the  poorest  food.  We  may  add  that  this  so- 
called  •*  Florida  Special  ”  is  largely  advertised 
in  circulars  in  our  possession  to  run  daily 
(Sundays  excepted)  from  St.  Augustine  to 
New  York,  so  there  can  be  no  claim  that  our 
poor  accommodations  are  due  to  this  being  an 
extra  train. 

Yours  truly, 

;  8.  W.  Bowne,  New  York. 

J.  A.  Fundbrford,  New  York. 

F.  R.  Coudert,  Jr.,  New  York, 

A.  F.  Lunt,  Chicago. 

W.  T.  Coleman. 

C.  F.  Farlow,  Boston. 

Wm.  H.  Hall,  New  York. 

H.  B.  Lamberton,  Rochester. 

J.  Condit  Smith,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Asa  8.  Couch. 

Jas.  M.  Bell,  New  York. 

J.  M.  Lockhart. 

C.  A.  Starbuck,  New  York. 

R.  G.  Park. 

L.  Maynard,  Boston. 

3.  L.  Webster. 

F.  H.  Harris,  Springfield,  Mass. 

M.  Chauncey,  Brooklyn. 

Robert  Sedgwick.  New  York. 


THAT  L.,  N.  A.,  AND  C.  DEAL. 

New  Yore,  March  30. — The  committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  John  Greenough  aud  General 
Samuel  Thomas,  completed  the  examination 
of  the  Louisville,  New  Albany,  and  Chicago 
property  last  week.  To-day  the  syndicate 
announced  its  readiucss  to  make  the  loan  of 
$3,000,000,  and,  In  accordance  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  already  agreed  to,  the  entire  board  of 
directors  of  the  L.,  N.  A.,  and  0.  handed  their 
resignations  over  to  John  Greenough.  Tho 
resignations  of  eight  of  the  old  board  were 
received,  and  the  following  new  directors 
eleoted  in  their  places:  General  Samuel 
Thomas,  John  Greenough,  Calvin  8.  Brice, 
Frank  K.  Sturgis,  James  E.  Grannie  W. 
A.  0.  Ewen,  and  E.  B.  Sibley.  The 
old  directors  who  hold  over  are:  W.  L.  Brey- 
foglo,  J.  H.  Campbell,  John  B.  Huotoa. 
Hubert  B.  Shaw,  and  E.  D.  Hawkins.  ”  Dr. 
Breyfogie  resigned  from  the  office  of  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Goncral  Thomas  was  at  once  elected 
to  euoceed  him  as  President  of  the  company. 
John  Greenough  was  elected  Vice  President, 
uml  Dr.  Broyfogio  was  then  made  assistant  lo 
President  Thomas.  After  tho  directors’  meet¬ 
ing  was  over,  the  Vico  President  stated  that 
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POWER  TRANSFER  TABLES. 

The  application  of  motive  power  to  railway  trans- 
•er  tablet*  may  be  made  in  various  ways,  being 
governed  by  conditions  which  are  only  partially  un¬ 
der  control  of  the  builder.  In  many  cases  an  inde¬ 
pendent  steam  engine,  carried  on  the  table,  with  its 
own  boiler,  complete  in  itself,  is 


THE  REGULATION  OF  8TEAM  HEAT  IN  CARS  ACCOM¬ 
PLISHED. 

The  Consolidated  Car  Heating  Co.  announces  that 
until  April  15,  and  later  if  the  weather  is  so  cold  that 
artificial  heat  in  the  cars  is  desirable,  all  Belt  Line 


equipment  which  the  Consolidated  Co.  is  offering 
while  it  is  in  regular  service. 

The  Belt  Line  trains  referred  to  leave  Albany  on 
the  half  hour  and  Troy  on  the  hour.  If  railway  men 
will  inform  Colonel  Rice,  the  secretary  of  the  Con* 
solidated  Co.,  somewhat  in  advance  of  their  arrival  at 
Albany,  special  opportunity  will  be  given  them  to  ex- 


the  best  method  which  can  be 
used,  but  where  the  electric  cur¬ 
rent  is  available  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tric  motors  has  been  found  very 
convenient  and  desirable.  The 
Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing 
Company  has  applied  both 
methods  with  much  success,  and 
in  the  illustrations  the  two  forms 
are  shown  from  photographs  of 
the  completed  installations.  One 
of  our  engravings  represents  an 
electric  table,  having  a  capacity 
of  100,000  lbs.,  and  was  built  for 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  railroad.  The  second  en¬ 
graving  represents  a  steam  table* 
with  capacity  of  214,000  lbs.,  built 
for  the  Long  Island  railroad. 

These  tables  are  similar  to  each 
other  in  construction,  the  various 
parts  being  accurately  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  work  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  They  are  supported  by 
trucks  of  standard  gauge  which 
run  upon  four  tracks  in  the  pit, 
motion  being  conveyed  to  the  four 
pairs  of  wheels  upon  one  side  of 
the  table  only,  through  a  longi¬ 
tudinal  shaft  having  pinions  which 
gear  into  spur  wheels  attached  to 
each  of  the  four  driven  axles.  These 
wheels  are  made  in  halves  for  con¬ 
venience,  and  are  bolted  securely 
upon  the  axles.  The  motive  pow¬ 
er  is  applied  to  the  driving  shaft 
by  a  simple  arrangement  of  spur 
gearing,  permitting  two  changes 


ELECTRIC  TRANSFER  TABLE— N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R. 


amine  the  heating  equipment. 

We  learn  from  various  sources  that  the  special  ex¬ 
hibition  of  March  11  and  12  was  very  satisfactory  to 
those  in  attendance.  Among  those  mentioned  in  the 
reports  as  present  were  E.  D.  Bronner,  Mich.  Cent 
R.  R.:  L.  M.  Butler,  N.  Y.,  P.  &  B.:  Geo.  W.  West, 
N.  Y.v  O.  &  W.:  Lucius  Luttle  and  F.  Taft,  N.  Y.,  N. 
H.  &  H.:  Maj.  E.  D.  T.  Myers,  R.  P.  &  P.:  J.  M.  Foss, 
Cent.  Vermont;  A.  Dolbeer,  B.  R.  &  P.:  A.  M.  Waitt, 
L.  S.  &  M.  S.;  L.  B.  Paxon,  P.  &  R.;  A.  Chubb,  C. 
B.  &  N.:  F.  D.  Adams,  B.  &  A.  The  railway  mail 
service  was  represented  by  Superintendents  R.  C. 
Jackson,  of  New  York,  and  George  W.  Pepper,  Jr., 
of  Cleveland.  Hon.  John  Bogart,  state  engineer  and 
surveyor:  William  C.  Hudson,  secretary  New  York 
State  Railroad  Commissioners:  Hon.  Abraham 
Lansing,  Senator  Coggeshall,  Hon.  R.  P.  Bush,  and 
other  members  of  the  railroad  committees  of  the 
senate  and  assembly  were  in  attendance,  also  vari¬ 
ous  officers  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  the  New  York 
Central,  the  Boston  &  Albany,  and  Wagner  Palace 
Car  Co.  at  Albany  who  were  present  upon  one  or  more 
trips  of  the  trains  exhibited,  or  joined  the  visiting 
railway  men  at  lunch  at  the  rooms  of  the  Albany 
Club. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Railway  Master  Me¬ 
chanic,  who  was  present  writes: 

“  The  McElroy  automatic  pressure  regulator  was  the 
feature  of  the  exhibition,  and  was  indeed  an  admirable  lit¬ 
tle  device.  It  allows  a  remarkably  wide  range  of  opening 
to  the  steam  valve.  At  one  test  when  the  temperature  in 
the  car  was  63  degrees  the  regulator  gave  an  opening  to  the 
valve  which  permitted  steam  to  pass  through  it  at  the  rate 
of  341  lbs.  per  hour  When  the  temperature  had  risen  to 
68  degrees  the  valve  had  closed  automatically  to  such  an 
extent  that  only  13  lbs.  per  hour  could  pass,  and  at  74  de¬ 
grees  the  valve  was  entirely  closed.  This  is  a  performance 
worthy  of  attention,  that  an  automatic  steam  valve  regu¬ 
lator  has  been  devised,  which,  with  five  degrees  increase 
of  temperature,  will  reduce  the  admission  of  steam  from 
341  to  13  lbs.  per  hour,  and  with  six  degrees  further  in¬ 
crease  will  entirely  close.” 


of  speed,  controlled  by  friction  clutches  operated  by 
levers.  A  driven  capstan  is  operated  by  power  de¬ 
rived  from  the  intermediate  shaft,  admitting  of  two 
speeds  and  operated  by  friction  clutch  and  lever.  This 
capstan  is  used  for  placing  cars  upon  the  table,  and 
the  operation  can  be  readily  understood  from  the  en¬ 
graving  of  the  electric  table.  The  rope  is  led  from 
the  car  about  a  dead  capstan  placed  at  either  end  of 
the  table,  and  from  thence  to  the  live  capstan,  and  by 
this  means  a  car  may  be  readily  pulled  from  either 
side  of  the  pit  upon  the  table,  or  drawn  off  as  may  be 
•desired,  the  apparatus  being  at  all  times  completely 
under  control  of  the  operator,  who  also  governs  the 
motion  of  the  table  by  means  of  levers  conveniently 
placed  in  the  cab  or  engine  house. 

In  the  application  of  the  electric  motor  to  these 
tables  the  attachment  and  operation  is  similar  to  that 
of  an  ordinary  street  car,  and  the  current  can  be 
taken  by  a  trolley  either  from  an  overhead  wire  or 
■one  placed  in  the  pit — as  in  this  case — using  the  same 
current  as  for  electric  lighting.  The  reversal  of  the 
motor  is  readily  accomplished,  and  the  speed  ana  cur¬ 
rent  are  easily  controlled  by  suitable  switches. 

When  steam  is  used  a  boiler  is  placed  upon  the 
table,  and  by  the  use  of  a  pair  of  reversible  engines 
the  power  is  transmitted  through  the  gearing  in  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  manner  as  before  described.  Wire 
rope  transmission,  when  desired,  can  be  readily  ap¬ 
plied. 

These  tables  have  given  excellent  service  in  practi¬ 
cal  use,  and  have  greatly  facilitated  the  handling  of 
rolling  stock  at  the  stations  where  they  have  been 
put  in  service. 

—The  Austrian  Hydrographic  Bureau  adopts  the  follow¬ 
ing  method  of  making  paper  transparent  for  copying  draw¬ 
ings:  The  sheet  of  paper  being  placed  over  the  drawing 
to  be  copied,  it  is  lightly  rubbed  with  a  ball  of  cotton  satu¬ 
rated  with  pure  benzine.  The  tracing  can  then  be  readily 
made,  owing  to  the  resulting  transparency,  nnd  the  ben¬ 
zine  on  evaporating  leaves  the  paper  opaque  as  before,  and 
without  any  trace  of  odor.  Absolute  purity  of  the  benzine, 
however,  must  be  insisted  upon  to  secure  good  results. 


trains  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Co.  will  have  This  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  showing.  Practic 
in  operation  the  McElroy  automatic  temperature  ally,  we  understand,  the  regulator  keeps  the  temper, 
regulator  and  the  coinmingler  storage  system.  This  ature  within  a  degree  or  two  of  70  degrees,  in  day 
announcement  is  made  because  of  the  success  of  the  coaches,  and  at  a  somewhat  lower  point  in  the  smok- 
special  exhibition  of  its  car-heating  devices  given  by  ing  cars— it  having  for  such  cars  a  different  adjust- 
the  company  on  March  11  and  1 2,  and  because  many  ment.  With  such  automatic  regulation  one  of  the 
railroad  officials  who  were  unable  to  be  present  at  serious  defects  of  steam  car  heating — that  is,  over- 
that  time  desire  to  examine  the  perfected  car  heating  heating— seems  to  be  fully  overcome. 
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THE  REGULATION  OF  STEAM  HEAT  IN  CARS  ACCOM¬ 
PLISHED 


equipment  which  the  Consolidated  Co.  is  offering- 
while  it  is  in  regular  service. 

The  Belt  Line  trains  referred  to  leave  Albany  on 
the  half  hour  and  Troy  on  the  hour.  If  railway  men 
will  inform  Colonel  Rice,  the  secretary  of  the  Con- 
solidated  Co.,  somewhat  in  advance  of  their  arrival  at 
Albany,  special  opportunity  will  be  given  them  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  heating  equipment. 

We  learn  from  various  sources  that  the  special  ex¬ 
hibition  of  .March  1 1  and  1 2  was  very  satisfactory  to 
those  in  attendance.  Among  those  mentioned  in  the 
reports  as  present  were  E.  D.  Browner,  Mich.  Cent 
II.  R.:  L.  M.  Butler,  N.  V..  P.  &  B.:  Geo.  W.  West, 
N.  Y.v  O.  &  W.:  Lucius  Luttle  and  F.  Taft,  N.  Y.,  N. 
H.  &  H.:  Maj.  E.  I).  T.  Myers,  R.  F.  &  P.:  J.  M.  Foss, 
Cent.  Vermont:  A.  Dolbeer.  B.  R.  &  P.:  A.  M  Waitt, 
L.  S.  &  M.  S.:  L.  B.  Paxon.  P.  &  R.:  A.  Chubb,  C. 
B.  &  N.:  F.  L).  Adams,  B.  &  A.  The  railway  mail 
Service  was  represented  by  Superintendents  R.  C. 
Jackson,  of  New  York,  and  George  W.  Pepper,  Jr., 
of  Cleveland.  Hon.  John  Bogart,  state  engineer  and 
surveyor:  William  C.  Hudson,  secretary  New  York 
State  Railroad  Commissioners:  Hon.  Abraham 
Lansing,  Senator  Coggesliall,  Hon.  R.  P.  Bush,  and 
other  members  of  the  railroad  committees  of  the 
senate  and  assembly  were  in  attendance,  also  vari¬ 
ous  officers  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  the  New  York 
Central,  the  Boston  A  Albany,  and  Wagner  Palace 
Car  Co.  at  Albany  who  were  present  upon  one  or  more 
trips  of  the  trains  exhibited,  or  joined  the  visiting 
railway  men  at  lunch  at  the  rooms  of  the  Albany 
Club. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Railway  Master  Me¬ 
chanic,  who  was  present  writes: 

••  The  Me  Elroy  automatic  pressure  regulator  was  the 
feature  of  the  exhibition,  and  was  indeed  an  admirable  lit¬ 
tle  device.  It  allows  a  remarkably  wide  range  of  opening 
to  the  steam  valve.  At  one  test  when  the  temperature  in 
the  ear  was  tilt  degrees  the  regulator  gave  an  opening  to  the 
valve  which  permitted  steam  to  pass  through  it  at  the  rate 
of  241  lbs.  per  hour  When  the  temperature  had  risen  to 
tis  degrees  the  valve  had  closed  automatically  to  such  an 
extent  that  only  12  lbs.  per  hour  could  pass,  and  at  74  de¬ 
grees  the  valve  was  entirely  closed.  This  is  a  performance 
worthy  of  attention,  that  an  automatic  steam  valve  regu¬ 
lator  has  been  devised,  which,  with  five  degrees  increase 
of  temperature,  will  reduce  the  admission  of  steam  from 
241  to  12  lbs.  per  hour,  and  with  six  degrees  further  in- 


The  Consolidated  Car  Heating  Co.  announces  t 
until  April  15.  and  later  if  the  weather  is  so  cold  t 
artificial  heat  in  the  cars  is  desirable,  all  Belt  L 


ELECTRIC  TRANSFER  TABLE— N.  Y 


trains  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Co.  will  have 
in  operation  the  McElroy  automatic  temperature 
regulator  and  the  eotumingler  storage  system.  This 
announcement  is  made  because  of  the  success  of  the 
sjiecial  exhibition  of  its  car-heating  devices  given  by 
the  company  on  March  II  and  12,  and  because  many 
railroad  officials  who  were  unable  to  be  present  at 
that  time  desire  to  examine  the  perfected  car  heating 


This  is.  indeed,  a  remarkable  showing.  Practic 
ally,  we  understand,  the  regulator  keeps  the  temper, 
ature  within  a  degree  or  two  of  70  degrees,  in  day 
coaches,  and  at  a  somewhat  lower  point  in  the  smok¬ 
ing  cars— it  having  for  such  cars  a  different  adjust¬ 
ment.  With  such  automatic  regulation  one  of  the 
serious  defects  of  steam  car  heating — that  is,  over¬ 
heating— seems  to  be  fully  overcome. 


—The  Austrian  Hydrographic  Bureau  adopts  the  follow¬ 
ing  method  of  making  paper  t  ransparent  for  copying  draw¬ 
ings:  The  sheet  of  paper  being  placed  over  the  drawing 
to  be  copied,  it  is  lightly  rubbed  with  a  ball  of  cotton  satu¬ 
rated  with  pure  benzine.  The  tracing  can  then  be  readily 
made,  owing  to  the  resulting  transparency,  and  the  ben¬ 
zine  on  evaporating  leaves  the  paper  opaque  as  before,  and 
without  any  truce  of  odor.  Absolute  purity  of  the  benzine, 
however,  must  be  insisted  upon  to  secure  good  results. 
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A  NEW  BEBTH  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  CARS  A  SUGGES¬ 
TION  FOR  CHEAP  WORLD'S  FAIR  TRAFFIC 


.  Our  engraving  shows  a  new  berth  arrangement  for 
cars,  invented  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Throop,  531  La  Salle 
avenue,  Chicago.  As  will  be  seen  the  lower  berth  is 
formed  by  letting  down  a  skeleton  frame,  which  forms 
pilasters  on  each  side  and  a  panel  above  the  win¬ 
dows.  The  panel  swings  out  in  lowering,  as  shown, 
and  when  fully  lowered  forms  the  support  for 
the  frame.  The  outside  of  this  frame  is  of  course 
covered  with  ornamental  molding.  Upon  this 
frame  a  woven  wire  mattress  is  laid,  or  canvas  is 
stretched  over  rolls  at  each  end  of  the  bed  by  means 
of  a  ratchet  and  pawl,  secured  to  the  side  wall  of  the 
car.  Above  this  a  hair  mattress  and  the  usual  bed¬ 
ding  are  laid.  The  upper  berths  are  formed  by  dropping 
short  pilasters  which  are  telescoped  as  shown.  Pieces 
attached  to  the  ends  of  these  pilasters  extend  down  and 
rest  on  top  of  the  panel  support  of  the  lower  berth 
and  thus  support  the  upper  berth.  When  the  upper 


SUED  BY  THE  PULLMAN  COMPANY. 


movable  and  are  stored  away  beneath  the  floor  with 
the  bedding.  The  car  is  fitted  with  adjustable  fold¬ 
ing  arm  chairs  permitting  of  50  changes  of  position. 
The  bedding  is  stored  away  under  the  floor,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving,  and  can  be  taken  out  or  put  in  from 
the  outside  of  the  car  in  case  it  is  not  desired  to  carry 
it  through  the  entire  trip.  Such  a  car  as  this  could, 
of  course,  be  built  for  a  great  deal  less  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  sleeping  car  and  still  present  an  elegant  appear¬ 
ance.  Mr.  Throop  has  also  plans  for  applying  this 
idea  to  cars  already  built,  so  that  in  the  event  of  a 
sudden  rush  of  travel  like  that  which  will  attend  the 
World's  Fair,  ordinary  day  coaches  may  be  converted 
into  sleeping  cars  for  temporary  use.  In  this  case  the 
inventor  would  place  the  bedding  in  a  store  room  or 
closet  on  the  car. 


HOWARD'S  VESTIBULE. 


NEW  BERTH  ARRANGEMENT. 


Pubi  [March  37,  1801  lay. 
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NARROW  ESCAPE  FROM  DEATH. 


Howard’s  Vestibule. 

AVe  have  spoken  recently  of  the  number  of  designs  for 
vestibules  that  have  been  got  out  since  this  important 
improvement  inpassen- 
construction  has 


A  NEW-YORK  PARTY'S  SPECIAL  CAE  OVER- 
WJRNED.. 


taken  a  permanent 
place.  Theouc  that  is 
illustrated  here  has  re¬ 
cently  been  patented  by 
Mr.  Henry  Howard,  of 
Providence,  R.  I. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the 
engravings,  ;the  doors 
slide  into  the  car,  leav¬ 
ing  the  platform  entirely 
unobstructed.  This  is 
done  by  making  a  recess 
in  the  closet  partition  or 
in  a  special  partition  in¬ 
closing  a  seat.  This  does  away  with  the  somewhat  awk¬ 
ward  arrangement,  now  necessary  in  all  vestibules,  by 
which  the  doors  are  folded  back  against  the  end  of  the 
car.  The  ordinary  vestibule  door  not  only  takes  up 
room,  but  is  an  unhandy  affair  to  open  and  close.  Mr. 
Howard's  door,  as  it  is  seen,  leaves  the  platform  entirely 
clear.  It  is  hung  on  rollers,  and  when  it  is  desired  to 
close  the  vestibule  the  door  is  run  out  against  a  stanch¬ 
ion  erected  on  the  buffer  beam,  and  is  held  in  place 
by  a  spriug,  which  acts  automatically. 

It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  inventors  should  be 
active  in  this  Ueld,  for  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  vesti¬ 
bule  has  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  best  passenger 
car  construction,  and  that  it  will  eventually  be  largely 
used  with  day  coaches  as  well  as  with  sleeping  and 
parlor  cars.  The  platform  gate  does  not  satisfy  all  re¬ 
quirements.  The  vestibule,  on  the  contrary,  entirely  pro¬ 
tects  the  platforms,  and  furnishes  a  safe  and  comfort¬ 
able  passageway  from  car  to  car,  and  besides  that  it  has 
an  important  office  in  reducing  the  oscillations  of 
trains  in  motion.  Pullman  car  conductors  running  on 
roads  having  many  curves  assure  us  that  seasickness  has 
been  very  much  reduced  among  passengers  since  the 
vestibule  has  been  generally  used. 

Concerning  the  platform  gate,  Mr.  Howard  writes  as 
follows:  “  I  .wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  great 
danger  attending  the  use  of  iron  gates.  There  is 
hardly  a  pattern  in  use  which  is  not  liable  to  be  so 
jammed  in  case  of  a  collision  as  to  impede,  if  not  pre¬ 
vent,  the  egress  of  passengers.  A  few  years  ago  one  was 
invented  in  this  city  which  was  beautiful  in  style  and 
ingenious  in  its  combinations.  It  was  well  calculated  to 
make  a  favorable  impression  at  first;  but  when  it  was 
considered  that  the  chances  were  that  it  would  fasten  the 
passengeis  in  if  there  was  a  serious  jam,  it  had  more  the 
character  of  a  death-trap  than  anything  else.  Clearly, 
there  should  be  nothing  in  the  way  of  rapid  egress  which 
could  not  be  removed  with  the  axe  carried  in  the  ear. ' 

PULLMAN  SUES  THE  VERMONT. 

Balance  on  Contract  Claimed  Amounting 
to  *133,739. 

Chicago,  March  31.— Attachment  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  commenced  in  the  Circuit 
Court  today  by  the  Pullman  Palace  Car 
Company  to  recover  *113,730.  The  claim 
is  based  on  a  balance  due  on  a  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  two  companies  for  the  use  of 
Pullman  care  on  the  Central  Vermont  roads. 

An  affidavit  to  this  effect  was  sworn  to  by 
Thomas  II.  AViekos,  second  vice-president 
ol  the  Pullman  company,  and  it  la  said  that 
the  defendant  company  has  property  in 
Chicago,  although  its  principal  office  la 
located  at  St.  Albans,  Vt. 


IT  HUNG  ON  THE  EDGE  OP  A  STEEP  EMBANK- 
MENT— DAVID  BONNER  AMONG  THE 
PLEASURE-SEEKERS. 

A  party  of  prominent  New- York  men  and  women, 
nineteen  in  number,  had  an  almost  miraculous  escape 
from  death  yesterday  morning,  when  a  train  was 
thrown  from  the  track  and  the  special  car  on  which 
tliley  wore  travelling  was  overturned-  The  accident 
occurred  upon  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  about  fifteon 
miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 

The  party,  wliicli  occupied  the  special  car  Thalia, 
was  returning  from  a  pleasure  and  business  trip  to  the 
little  town  of  Bridgeport,  Ala.,  about  twenty-eight 
miles  south  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  It  consisted  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  David  Bonner,  Andrew  L.  Soulard,  president 
of  the  German-American  Read  Estate  Title  Guarantee 
Company ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Chatfleld,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Hilton  Brown,  Hamilton  Busbey,  Editor  of 
“Turf,  Field  and  Farm,”  and  Miss  Busbey,  Miss  Sauls- 
bury,  B.  \V.  Franklin,  George  L.  Sterling,  Miles'  Reid, 
Miss  Kilpatrick,  Mrs.  Hardy,  J.  Roberts,  Joseph 
Holmes,  of  Holmdell,  N.  J. ;  Jbmes  Leggett,  and  Mrs. 
8.  D.  Shipman.  They  left  Now-Y'ork  City  eight  or 
nine  days  ago,  and  arrived  at  Bridgeport  on  Saturday, 
March  21,  leaving  that  town  last  Wednesday,  and  startr 
lng  north  by  way  of  Nashville,  Louisville,  Cincinnati 
and  Pittsburg.  The  party  numbered  thirty-eight  when 
they  left  this  city,  but  several  members  of  it  preferred 
to  return  from  Bridgeport  by  way  of  Atlanta  and  the 
Piedmont  Air  Line,  and  left  the  party  when  the  start 
•  was  made  from  Bridgeport. 

At  Pittsburg  the  special  car  was  attached  t<r  the 
regular  express  train,  No.  0,  leaving  that  place  be¬ 
tween  7  and  8  o’clock  on  Saturday  evening ;  and  as 
they  bowled  along  over  the  smooth  Pennsylvania  track 
the  remark  was  general  that  now  they  had  gotten 
safely  over  the  Southern  railroading  they  were  out 
of  danger. 

David  Bonner,  In  giving  an  account' of  the  acoldent, 
says  that  at  0 :10  o’clook  yesterday  morning,  when 
everybody  In  the  car  was  asleep,  he  was  awakened 
by  tlie  bumping  of  the  car  wheels  over  the  ties.  In 
a  moment  he  felt  the  car  going  over  upon  Its  side, 
and  instantly  ho  and  all  the  other  occupants  of  bertlis 
on  that  side  of  the  car  were  thrown  to  the  opposite 
side  with  great  violence.  His  first  thought  was  to 
turn  tlie  lights  out,  and  to  call  to  the  people  at  the 
other  end  of  the  car  to  do  the  same,  a  precaution 
whl^h  probably  averted  the  burning  of  the  car.  Mr. 
Bonner  succeeded  In  raising  a  window  and  crawling 
out,  and  with  several  of  the  other  men  assisted  the 
women  to  extricate. themselves  In  the  same  way. 

Tlie  extraordinary  nature  of  tlielr  escape  was  then 
made  evident.  Every  car  on  the  train,  Including  four 
sleeping  cars,  had  been  thrown  off  tlie  track,  though 
the  Thalia  was  the  only  one  which  had  been  Over¬ 
turned.  Tlie  accident  had  occurred  on  an  embankment 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  high.  The  overturned  car  lay  with 
its  wheels  only  a  lew  inches  from  the  edge,  its  top 
projecting  several  feet  beyond  it.  A  few  inches 
more,  and  Its  balance  would  have  been  lost,  and  it 
would  have  boon  hurled  with  Its  passengers  to  the 

8r<The  ladles? according  to  Mr.  Bonne’-,  kept  admirable 
control  over  tlielr  fears,  and  extricated  thenrselvcs 
1  as  many  of  their  belongings  as  possible  with 
>at  coolness.  No  one  of  the  party  was  serious  y 
rt,  though  it  was  reported  that  a  young  woman  In 
5  rejpilar  section  of  tlie  train  had  F  K  nn 


wore  Ti early  ali  toVless  Peirce,*  but  she  Anally' 
covered  from  tlie  shock  sufficiently  to  come  with  the 

reSTlm  passengers  of  the  wrecked  train  were  taken 
Into  Philadelphia  by  a  local  train,  which  followed,  and 
there  the  Tlialla  party  was  put  aboard  another  special 
ear  and  brought  to  New- York. 

The  cause  of  the  accident  was  a  spreading  of  the 


The  Plnlacb  System  of  Lighting 
Cere. 

There  baa  been  no  greater  improve¬ 
ment  iu  railioa  1  train  service  to  add  to 
the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  travelling 
than  the  introduction  of  the  Pintsch 
y stein  of  lighting  passenger  cars.  The 
leading  railroads  of  tbe  country  are  fast 
adopting  this  system  and  indeed  it 
would  seem  to  be  a  necessity  for  all  to 
lo  away  with  the  gloom  and  darkness 
ibat  has  prevailed  iu  passenger  cars  so 
long.  The  old  oil  lamp  must  go  as  did 
the  fallow  dip  of  our  forefathers.  One 
of  the  chief  aanuyancss  o:  travelling  is 
(he  poor  light  aff  irded  which  precludes 
all  attempts  at  reading.  By  the  Pmtsob 
system  a  bright,  pleasant  light  is  given 
end  night  on  the  cars  is  not  that  gloomy 
experience  that  we  have  come  to  thiuk 
it,  A  good  idea  of  the  difference  in  the 
light  tuay  be  obtained  by  stepping  from 
tbe  parlor  and  sleeping  cars  on  the  New 
York  Central  road  into  those  of  the  D. 
L.  &  VV.  road.  It  is  like  going  from 
daylight  into  darkness.  Nj  first  class 
railroad  can  long  put  its  p  ttrons  off  with 
the  old  system  of  partially  and  poorly 
lighting  their  cars.  Concerning  the 
Pintsch  system  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Press  of  last  Saturday  says:- 

Tbe  improvements  in  train  service  on 
the  leading  railroads  is  very  marked 
lately  in  the  matter  of  lighting  passen¬ 
ger  cars.  I  was  talking  recently  with 
Marvin  Hugbitt  of  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  Railroad,  when  be  told 
me  about  steps  that  have  been  taken  on 
in  his  line,  which  is  in  the  Vanderbilt 
system,  in  conjunction  with  the  New 
York  Central  and  the  Lake  Shore,  to 
discard  the  old  oil  lamps  and  introduce 
gas  or  electricity  in  all  the  sleeping  and 
parlor  cars.  For  the  purpose  of  furnish¬ 
ing  the  illuminant  the  road  has  built  gas 
works  and  a  gas  manufacturing  plant 
on  its  property  at  Chicago,  and  will 
supply  its  cars  with  a  product  of  its 
own  maoufacure,  fitting  up  its  trains 
throughout  with  the  Pintsch  gas  lamps. 
When  the  gas  works  are  finished  it  is 
proposed  to  extend  the  system  of  light¬ 
ing  to  every  class  of  car  in  which  pus- 
8-ngers  are  carried,  instead  of  merely 
t)  first  class  cars. 


//  /  - 


The  New  Pullman  Oar  Shops. 

Street  Commissioner  Murphy  will  have  a 
conference  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.  In  a  day  or  two  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  what  permits  and 
privileges  the  company  may  need  on  the 
streets  and  alleys  bounding  the  location  of 
their  new  manufactory.  The  Commissioner, 
It  Is  understood, will  do  everything  consistent 
with  his  official  duty  to  aid  the  company  In 
the  free  use  of  the  thoroughfares  upon  which 
their  new  buildings  will  front.  He  realizes 
fully  tlie  Importance  of  allowing  no  narrow¬ 
minded  policy  to  embarrass  the  building  of 
the  company's  works,  ns  It  Is  a  matter  of 
i  vital  Importance  to  the  commercial  Interests 
of  the  city. 


Pullman. 


Hand  Labor  is  only  One  of  Sev¬ 
eral  Factors  in  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Industries. 


Machinery  improving  the  Con¬ 
dition  of  Workmen. 


A  Pathway  Indicated  by  which  Opera¬ 
tives  may  Make  Most  Satisfac¬ 
tory  Progress. 


BY  DUANE  DOTY. 


AN  ILLUSION. 

Too  many  workmen  labor  under  an 
illusion  in  reference  to  the  exact  value 
of  the  factor,  labor,  in  the  product  of 
human  industry.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  an  anarchist,  of  notoriety,  spoke 
in  this  neighborhood,  and  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  illogical  harangue  was 
this :  “Who  created  the  town  of  Pull¬ 
man  and  the  shops  there?  You  did  it. 
There  you  can  see  under  the  control 
of  others  the  creation  of  your  hands 
and  if  the  presumptive  owners  of  that 
property  will  not  concede  what  you 
ask  of  them,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
forcibly  take  possession  of  the  shops 
and  run  them  yourselves.”  While  the 
world  holds  such  agitators,  they  will 
talk  and  possibly  find  hearers.  Every 
man  dependent  upon  his  labor  should 
be  anxious  to  know  the  exact  relation 
of  that  labor  to  modern  industry,  so 
that  he  may  make  no  mistake  which 
will  result  in  his  personal  injury. 
Hand  labor  instead  of  being  the  most 
important  factor  in  modern  industry 
is  simply  one  of  many  factors,  some  of 
which  are  of  greater  value  than  this 
one.  Mechanical  industry  is  a  sort  of 
co-operative  process,  or  rather  a  pro¬ 
cess  in  which  many  elements  are  in 
combination  to  effect  results.  In  such 
shops  as  these  a  large  amount  of  cap¬ 
ital  handled  with  special  skill  and 
special  ability  was  necessary  in  order 
to  build  and  equip  them  with  the 
necesary  machinery. 

CONTRACTS  FOR  WORK. 

It  often  requires  many  months  to 
secure  a  contract  for  building  cal's, 
and  involves  travel,  conferences,  cor¬ 
respondence,  plans  and  specifications 
about  which  the  average  laboring  man 
knows  as  little  as  an  elephant  knows 
about  eclipses.  When  a  contract  for 
such  work  is  finally  secured  the  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  work  have  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  twenty  different  states  and 
transported  here,  after  which  the  work 
must  be  laid  out  by  managers,  super¬ 
intendents  and  foremen  so  that  mate¬ 
rials  tnav  l>a  economical! v  used,  for 


Watts  and  Faradays  is  beyond  com¬ 
putation.  They  are  the  world's  bril 
liant  dreamers.  Said  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena,  “Had  it  not  been  for  the  per¬ 
sistant  opposition  of  England  and  the 
consequent  home  entanglements,  I 
should  have  taken  possession  of  the 
Oriental  world,  introduced  western 
improvements  and  methods  and  so 
aroused  the  countless  millions  of  India 
and  China,  as  to  have  advanced  the 
cause  of  civilization  in  Asia  three  cen¬ 
turies."  What  a  sublime  dream !  The 
great  Corsican  had  around  him  men 
who  could  have  carried  out  the  details 
of  his  wonderful  scheme,  but  no  one 
who  could  think  his  thoughts.  To 
plan  and  fight  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
required  genius  of  a  high  order,  yet 
the  details  were  easily  handled  by 
subordinates. 

KINDS  OF  LABOR. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  variety  of  prod¬ 
ucts  required  at  the  laborer’s  hand 
was  very  limited,  but  to-day  that 
variety  is  almost  infinite,  ranging 
from  a  wire  nail  to  a  steel  ocean 
steamer,  from  a  twenty -five  cent  pair 
of  spctacles  to  a  refractor  telescope 
with  a  forty  inch  object  glass,  and  in 
all  this  work  mere  bone  and  muscle 
constitute  a  lessening  value,  but  skill 
and  taste  count  for  more  and  more. 

Household  furniture  must  have 
more  of  elegance  and  comfort  than 
formerly ;  fabrics  of  the  loom  must  be 
more  beautiful  in  design,  the  glass 
works,  foundries  and  potteries  must 
furnish  more  graceful  forms.  It  is 
convenient  to.  classify  labor  as  rude, 
dextrous  and  skilled.  The  first  form 
of  work  requires  nothing  but  the 
physical  strength  and  patience  of  a 
stupid  plodder  who  may  earn  from  a 
dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day. 
The  dextrous  workman  is  one  who 
acts  with  quickness  and  produces 
work  with  good  finish,  but  does  it  by 
“rule  of  thumb”  and  without  any  nec¬ 
essary  knowledge  of  principles,  while 
the  skilled  workman,  the  highest  type 
of  the  three,  not  only  possesses  dex¬ 
terity  and  celerity  but  has  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  principles  which  underlie 
what  he  is  doing.  The  dextrous  work¬ 
man  easily  earns  twice  as  much  as  the 
rude  one,  and  the  skilled  man  earns 
three  times  as  much,  and  all  working 
with  their  hands.  In  some  kinds  of 
labor  the  difference  is  even  greater 
than  this.  With  the  rude  workmen 
there  is  very  little  chance  of  promo¬ 
tion  or  even  hope  of  it ;  with  the  dex¬ 
trous  worker,  the  chances  are  better 
but  limited,  and  it  is  only  the  skilled 
man,  who  is  master  of  the  theory  as 
well  as  the  practice  of  his  craft,  who 
cansurely  count  upon  advancement. 
In  dull  times  the  skilled  workman  is 


the  reach  of  all  by  making  them  cost 
so  much  less  than  formerly ;  but  it  has 
at  the  same  time  increased  the  wages 
of  workmen.  The  purchasing  power 
of  a  dollar  was  never  so  great  as  now, 
and  we  have  only  to  contrast  the 
wages  paid  to-day  with  those  paid 
fifty  years  ago  to  see  the  immensely 
improved  condition  of  labor.  The 
masses  of  men  have  been  lifted  to 
higher  levels,  and  their  progress  may 
continue  almost  indefinitely  if  they 
will  educate  themselves  and  resolve 
to  become  skilled  workmen.  They 
should  remember,  too,  that  their  best 
success  is  very  largely  dependent  upon 
the  financial  skill  of  their  employer*, 
and  upon  the  mechanical  ability  of 
managers  and  superintendents,  for 
without  these  nothing  can  be 
done.  Let  us  repeat  that  in  this 
country  to-day,  not  less  than  four 
millions  of  people  are  engaged  as  work 
men  in  manufacturing ;  three  millions 
of  them  can  be  looked  upon  as  noth 
ing  more  than  rude  workmen,  able  to 
earn  only  the  lowest  rates  of  pay. 
700,000  of  them  are  dextrous,  that  is, 
do  their  work  with  celerity,  but  have 
little,  if  any,  knowledge  of  the  under¬ 
lying  principles ;  but  they  earn  twice 
as  much  as  the  rude  workers.  800,000 
of  these  workmen  may  be  regarded  as 
skillful  persons  who  have  knowledge 
of  mechanical  principles,  and  who  re¬ 
ceive  three  or  four  times  as  much  pay 
as  the  rude  workers.  There  is  really 
no  limit  to  the  demand  for  art  and 
skill  in  msnufactures. 

DEMAND  FOR  SKILL. 

There  is  a  rigid  limit  for  articles 
like  plows,  carts,  shovels  and  coarse 
cotton  cloths,  and  this  limit  is  the 
number  of  purchasers,  while  the  do 
mand  for  artistic  productions  is  not 
limited  by  the  number  of  purchasers, 
but  only  by  their  taste  and  desire  and 
ability  to  purchase ;  hence  the  demand 
for  skilled  labor  is  practically  unlini 
ited.  When  a  nation  desires  a  military 
result,  as  Germany  did  under  the  old 
emperor  and  Prince  Bismark,  the 
whole  people  must  be  trained  in  mil 
itary  art ;  the  industrial  result  aimed 
at  in  Switzerland  was  reached  by 
training  all  the  children  in  industrial 
pursuits.  It  is  a  very  simple  exam 
pie  of  arithmeticto  determine  the 
immediate  money  advantages  to 
our  country  of  having  all  our  work 
men  so  trained  as  to  be  abundantly- 
able  to  earn  an  additional  dollar  per 
day  ;  and  this  is  no  dream'for  it  ought 
easily  to  be  done  through  technical 
training  in  the  schools  where  the 
mechanical  idea  should  be  empha¬ 
sized.  We  need  have  no  fears  now  of 
the  “pauper  labor”  of  Europe,  but  our 
rising  generation  has  much  to  fear 
from  the  educated  and  skilled  labor/' ' 
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the  margin  of  profit  upon  a  contract 
often  lies  in  the  skillful  and  econom¬ 
ical  use  of  materials.  These  materials 
are  then  assigned  to  the  different  de¬ 
partments  to  be  put  into  form  for  the 
car-builders,  and  careful  records  are 
kept  of  the  work  done  in  each  depart¬ 
ment,  We  have  never  had  any  pa 
tience  with  the  oft  repeated  dream  of 
Rousseau,  that  “All  men  are  created 
free  and  equal,  etc.  ”  for  every  philos¬ 
opher  knows  that  the  first  great  law 
of  nature  is  in  the  inequality  of  man. 
Human  beings  are  born  with  aptitudes 
fitting  them  for  widely  different  po¬ 
sitions  in  life,  and  these  marked  dif¬ 
ferences  are  easily  discernible  even  in 
early  childhood. 

civil,  SOCIETY. 

Our  modern  civil  society  aims  to  se¬ 
cure  the  highest  good  of  each  by  having 
all  work  in  combination  for  certain 
ends.  The  thinker  can  understand 
how  the  corn-raisers  of  Illinois  are  vi¬ 
tally  interested  in  the  cotton  crop  of 
Mississippi,  for  really  the  highest 
prosperity  of  all  is  the  best  prosperity 
of  each.  The  highest  type  of  men. 
and  the  most  valuable  in  the  world’s 
industries  are  those  who  think,  for 
nothing  can  be  realized  in  wood  or 
iron  that,  is  not  first  fully  thought  out. 
Real  inventors  then  are  the  highest 
type  of  men.  Our  indebtedness  tothe 
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is  the  one  who  has  savings  to  fall  back 
upon,  and  can  most  easily  adapt  him¬ 
self  to  a  new  occupation.  And  all 
these  workmen  require  the  capitalist, 
the  manager,  the  designer  and  the 
superintendent  to  get  their  products 
upon  the  market  and  secure  for  them 
the  best  results  of  their  work.  “Take 
the  shops  and  run  them  yourselves,” 
says  the  anarchist.  Could  more  silli¬ 
ness  be  expressed  in  seven  words? 
There  is  only  one  safe  way  to  take 
property  which  does  not  belong  to  you 
and  that  is  to  buy  it.  If  a  thousand 
workmen  owned  any  car  shop  in  this 
country  to-day  they  would  have  it  in 
such  hopeless  confusion  within  a  week 
that  every  man  would  be  glad  to  sur¬ 
render  his  interest  for  a  certainty  of 
day  wages.  We  do  not  like  to  see  well 
meaning  men  deceive  themselves  or  be 
deceived  by  others,  but  some  of  them 
are  certainly  misled  when  they  em¬ 
phasize  their  handiwork  in  a  way  that 
leads  them  to  think  it  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  industrial  produc- 

CURIOUS  FACTS. 

Contradictory  as  it  may  seem,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  improved  machinery  has  been 
of  great  benefit  to  workmen.  Machin¬ 
ery  has  not  only  aided  greatly  in  plac¬ 
ing  comforts  and  even  luxuries  within 


Europe,  for  the  leading  Europea,, 
nations  are  in  advance  of  us  in  the 
technical  training  they  are  giving  to 
the  young.  Manufacturing  then  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  co-operative  process 
where  the  eworkman’s  growth  is  largely 
dependent  upon  his  acquired  skill  and 
his  ability  to  grow  in  his  chosen  field. 
There  are  so  many  good  mechanical 
papers  and  semi-scientific  journals 
that  can  be  had  for  three  or  four  dol 
lars  a  year,  that  a  workman  can  have 
no  reasonable  excuse  for  remaining 
ignorant  of  what  is  transpiring  in  the 
field  of  his  work.  These  papers  tend 
to  brighten  and  broaden  their  readers 
and  aid  their  improvement  in  work, 
and  further  they  serve  as  instructors 
to  the  children  who  must  soon  take 
their  fathers’*  places  and  form  with 
them  the  habit  of  “keeping  up  with 
the  times."  The  best  results  in  me¬ 
chanics  can  only  be  secured  by  trained 
hands  moving  under  the  guidance  of 
trained  minds,  and  every  workman 
should  tjike  to  his  heart  the  truth  of 
the  motto,  “never  too  old  to  learn,” 
and  begin  to-day  to  improve  himself 
and  his  condition.  Each  year  demands 
more  skill  in  mechanics,  and  the  most 
certain  way  for  the  workman  to  im¬ 
prove  his  condition  is  to  aim  to  ac¬ 
quire  more  skill.—  Pullman  Rievietr. 
March  28th,  1891 
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ARTIFICIAL  HEATING  OF  RAILROAD 
CARS. 

CONSIDERING  its  importance,  the  subject  of  car-heating  has 
received  but  little  notice  in  public  print ;  and  what  has  been 
written  has  been  of  a  denunciatory  rather  than  of  an  argumenta¬ 
tive  nature,  and  of  a  narrow  range,  declaiming  in  favor  of  the 
latter  named  twin  evils  of  heating  :  Stoves — Steam. 


The  series  of  fatal 
Vermont  Railroad  at  IV 
gave  opportunity  to  in< 
ear-lieating  were  nuunei 
steam  from  the  ldpom 
“  deadly  car  stove/  SI 


il  accidents  following  that  on  the  Central 
\VJffte  River  Junction.  February  5th,  1887, 
yventors ;  and  contrivances  in  the  line  of 
lermis.  The  majority  naturally  turned  to 
•motive  its  the  only  alternative  for  the 
Many  devices  and  experiments  have  been 


made,  legislation Alas  been  invoked  to  compel  their  adoption, 
and  a  few  ruilnyfds  have  suffered  in  expense  to  themselves  and 
discomfort  to  yfeir  passengers  in  trying  steam  heating,  the  re¬ 
sults  having  yen  anything  but  encouraging  either  to  the  new 
adventurers  J,  this  field,  or  to  the  traveling  public. 

The  hisjJry  of  car-heating  is  a  short  one.  The  primitive 
heater  was L  “  box  stove,”  one  in  each  end  of  the  car  at  the  left 
(  I,an(l  °r  Upe  entrance.  Wood  was  used,  and  the  large  piles  re¬ 
quired  usirpcd  the  space  at  the  end  window  of  the  car.  Then 
the  sheeffiron,  upright  stove  took  the  place  of  the  horizontal  cast- 
iron  bod  and  coal  was  substituted  for  wood  fuel.  In  the  use  of 
both  kjpds  of  stoves  the  four  sittings  in  each  end  of  the  car 
were  fieri  (iced.  The  heat  was  concentrated  near  the  stove — 
the  uftce  where  the  passengers  strive  to  get  in  cold  weather. 
The  fiove  had  to  be  red  hot  to  radiate  even  a  short  distance  to¬ 
ward  the  centre  of  the  car.  In  some  instances  a  huge  stove  was 
plavd  midway  of  the  car,  at  one  side,  in  place  of  the  two  stoves, 
as  Jell  as  in  the  place  of  three  full  seats.  A  plausible  argu- 
m«t  in  favor  of  this  location  on  the  score  of  safety  was  that  the 


favor  of  this  location  on  the  s< 
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centre  of  the  car  was  “  the  neutral  point  of  concussion  in  a  col¬ 
lision.” 

In  order  to  convey  the  heated  air  from  the  stove  to  the  oppo¬ 
site  end  of  the  car,  a  hot-air  duct  was  run  along  the  truss  plunk, 
or  liase  of  the  side  of  the  car.  In  this  duct  was  a  register  for  the 
hot  air  to  blow  out  of  at  every  third  seat,  so  if  the  momentum 
I  of  the  car  and  the  wind  were  favorable,  and  the  wire  screen  or 
air-catcher  on  the  car  roof  was  not  closed  by  freezing,  or  by  the 
accumulation  of  sparks  from  the  locomotive,  out-door  air  would 
enter  and  be  blown  down  and  around  the  baso  of  the  stoves  and 


water  and  the  temperature  of  the  radiating  pipes  to  any  desired 
extent. 

The  Baker  Heater  thus  removed  one  fire  and  one  eminent 
1  source  of  conflagration.  Its  fire  was  also  a  small  and  a  dull  one , 

1  in  contrast  with  stoves,  which  must  be  in  the  opposite  condition, 
and  it  paid  for  itself  and  its  maintenance  in  the  saving  of  pas- 
!  senger  room,  as  well  as  of  fuel 

Still  this,  the  original  Baker  Car-Heater,  was  not  proof  against 
smashing  and  spilling  the  fire  in  a  collision.  The  inclosurc  for 
the  fire  was  of  ordinary  material.  It  lacked  only  the  fire-proof 
quality  to  make  it  complete.  This  Mr.  Baker  accomplished  about 
three  years  ago,  and  over  five  hundred  of  his  fire-proof  heaters 
are  now  in  use  in  the  cars  of  the  most  prominent  railroad  officials 
and  on  the  best  equipped  roads.  Mr.  Baker’s  principle  as  to 
safety  from  fire  is  simply  that  of  the  best  safe-makers— the  entire 
inclosure  of  the  fire  being  of  heavy,  flexible  steel  and  with¬ 
out  a  joint — precisely  the  same  preventions  to  keep  the  fire  from 
getting  out  as  the  safe  manufacturer  has  for  preventing  the  fire 
and  burglars  from  getting  in. 

In  the  severest  railroad  collision,  like,  for  instance,  the  recent 
disaster  in  the  Fourth  Avenue  tunnel,  no  break  of  the  heater  could 
occur,  nor  could  fire  get  out  through  the  minute  perforations  pro¬ 
vided  for  draft,  and  for  the  escape  of  smoke.  In  the  most  serious 
collisions,  the  casings  of  flexible  steel  holding  the  fire  may  be 
bent,  and  twisted  into  any  shape,  but  they  cannot  break,  because 
of  their  perfectly  flexible  and  ductile  nature.  This  is  proven  be¬ 
fore  construction  by  samples  of  each  sheet  being  subjected  to 
hammering  tests  by  powerful  steam  hammers,  doubled  over  and 
over  when  cold,  and  hammered  flat. 

To  the  superficial  view,  the  steam  already  on  the  train,  in  the 
locomotive  boiler,  naturally  should  also  be  employed  to  heat  the 
cars.  But  the  difficulties  attending  the  use  of  steam  for  heating  as 
well  as  for  huuliug  the  train  are  insurmountable ,  and  known  to  be  so 
by  every  practical  railroader  versed  on  the  sul>- 
ject  Locomotives  are  made  tohaul  the  train, 
not  to  heat  it. 

I  Locomotive  builders  have  already  found  dif- 

Ik  Acuities  in  making  the  boilers  and  engines  of 

sufficient  power  to  draw  the  rapidly  increas- 
H  ing  size  of  the  cars,  and  their  increased  nuin- 

||  >  her  in  the  train.  Unfortunately  in  the  very 

H|l  i  conditions  of  winter  weather,  and  when  the 

I  heaviest  draught  is  on  the  locomotive  for  steam 

ij  !  to  draw  the  train,  is  the  time  the  cars  demand 

|l|!;  I  the  most  steam  to  heat  them. 

I I  1  More  serious  still  is  the  bare  possibility,  not 

Ip::!  to  say  the  most  likely  probability,  of  the  steam 

gt|ij!  from  the  locomotive  boiler  failing  entirety; 

R  i  an  entire  train,  being  stopped,  or  ‘‘side- 

|p)  |  tracked,"  by  reason  of  a  cracked  or  broken 

I'l;,1 1  '  wheel,  or  some  other  mishap — though  nnt- 

i|j/  urul.  yet  unlooked  for.  The  absence  of  steam 

Ifil  from  the  heating-pipes  of  the  car,  even  for  an 

p!  hour,  in  severe  winter  weather,  especially  on 

M  I  the  broad  prairies  of  the  West,  would  cause 

I  I  (  |  lg  discomfort,  and  proliably  death,  to  scores  of 

liS;  j  passengers. 

KJ  '  _  Steam  heat  of  itself,  and  under  the  most 

ffA  *  favorable  circumstances,  is  a  menace  to  life — 

firsi.  in  its  unvarying  excessively  high  tem¬ 
perature — always  too  hot  when  steam  is  in 
the  heating  pipes,  as  the  temperature,  of 
course,  can  never  be  less  than  212  degrees — 
the  lowest  point  at  which  steam  exists — while 
re,  shown*  with  hot  water  ns  the  heating  medium,  the 

pipes  may  lie  heated  evenly  all  around  at  a 
temperature  a  little  above  the  blood,  produc¬ 
ing  the  gentle  warmth  so  comfortable  in  the  mild  days  of  spring 
and  fall. 

With  steam  the  car  must  be  either  cold  or  lwt  Passengers 
usually  prefer  to  forego  any  artificial  warmth,  and  perhaps  incur 
a  violent  or  fatal  cold  in  consequence,  rather  than  endure  the 
excessive  heat  and  the  attendant  “  burnt  smell  ”  unavoidable  in 
the  use  of  steam  for  heating.  The  “hose,”  “  couplings,”  “expan¬ 
sion  traps.”  “cock.”  and  other  arrangements  constitute  a  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  dangerous  elements  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  here. 
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AMONG  THE  HOTELS.  HBj 
A.  Fair  Estimate  of  the  Number  of  Tour 
lsts  Who  Have  Been  Here. 

The  present  season  has  been  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  In  the  whole  history  of 
Florida.  Ic  may  be  safely  said  that  never 
before  were  there  so  many  people  in  Jack¬ 
sonville  as  during  this  season. 

The  St.  James,  Windsor,  Everett,  Trav¬ 
ers,  Duval,  Carleton,  Tremont  and 
Plaelde  up  to  yesterday  have  entertained, 
according  to  a  count  of  the  Times-Union, 
29,638  tourists.  It  may  be  safely  estimated 
1-8*iJhaiU  18‘°°°  P®°Ple  were  enter¬ 
tained  at  the  large  and  small  board tng- 
nouses,  which  number  carrhs  the  total 
up  to  41,038  people. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  fashion¬ 
able  to  come  to  Florida.  The  wonderful 
health-giving  climate  Is  becoming  better 
known,  atiu  marvelous  developments  In 
jha  facilities  of  transportation  place  Flor¬ 
ida,  the  land,  of  saushlce,  right  at  the 
doors  of  toe  world  of  snows. 

A  dally  vestlbuled  service  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  increase  this  winter’s  travel, 
though  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  In  part, 
demanded  It.  It-  is  not  improbuble  that 
the  next  development  In  transit  facilities 
T«stibuIed  service  from  the  West. 
J ftra  aU  taRPy  “Qd  others 
of  them  who  have  not  participated  in  the 
success  of  their  Florida  brothers  are  ar- 
ranging  to  have  big  hotels  built  In  all 
parts  of  the  state  to  accommodate  the  esti¬ 
mated  rush  of  next  year.  J 


LUXURY  ON' SIX-WHEEL  TRUCKS.  | 

President  Jones'  Special  millmuu  Car 
and  Ita  Features. 

An  elegant  private  car  named  “Sorrento”  I 
attracted  considerable  attention  Tucsdayjln 
the  train  house  of  the  Boston  &  Lowell  oa 
Causeway  street.  It  was  built  Dy  tbb  Pull¬ 
man  company  for  the  special  useot  President 
Frank  Jones  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  railroad, 
and  It  Is  a  model  of  Its  kind.  It  Is  05  feet 
long,  and  has  unusually  broad  platforms  at 
the  ends. 

A  peculiar  featnro  of  tbe  interior  arrange¬ 
ments  Is  tlie  placing  of  a  large  observation 
room  at  each  end,  the  windows  either  side 
or  the  doors  being  wide,  and  running  down  to 

oor;iin<2  wnine  Inward,  like  iha 

doors.  One  of  these  rooms  has  a  soactoua 
flo.a  opposite  the  door,  and  naif  a  score  of 
!1i!  !«  ^crf.<1.tll“irs‘besldoa  Iar*e  extension 
table  for  dining  purposes. 

The  other  observation  room  has  two  sofas, 
one  on  each  side,  while  just  beyord  are  two 
berths'*  0**0  *ecUon!l‘  ®*cn  having  two 
whi*  h»d  or  passage  way  runs  on  one 
sine  of  the  ear.  between  the  two  observauon 
hv0,l’n‘  i  Lwo  SP?C|0U!'  st«te  rooms,  connected 
hJ  a,‘  independent  passage  way,  and  each 
finyi  sg  a  dressing  room,  wardrobe,  bureau, 

^”l|  ”'”;aoP,S^‘eaohs®*vat,onerln<)ni«!,J'lt6a0, 
Mst1 '^separated  fro™ 
catea  at  different  parts  of  rh<*  car. 


room.  . . - 

The  car  Is  finished  throughout  In  light  ma¬ 
hogany,  showing  m  many  places  too  most 
exquisite  grain,  Is  richly  carpeted,  and  the 
heavy  plush  window  draperies  are  of  a  beau¬ 
tifully  Harmonizing  color.  The  windows, 
which  arc  generally  arranged  In  pairs,  are 
unusuany  ante  the  upper  norfters  being  of 
thick  bevelled  French  plate  class. 

I  0,1  £  n  mounted  on  standard  six-wheel 
trucks,  piped  so  It  oau  he  heated  direct  from 
heni^0™Oittrr’  Of  by  its  luaen-  ndent  Baker 
f.  and.  of  Oijurse,  Is  provided  with  safely 
safety  tuIif'onrJdor**  “ntl  °Lher  aPP‘“ 
one  ^lSoPr0^u0i!,;';?.^®St’rx^,1,,^* 
DMutmeots  °f  lusury  and  oomfortable  ap- 


through  the  hot-air  duct  spoken  of. 

When  sleeping-cars  were  inaugurated,  the  room  taken  by  the 
heaters  was  wanted  for  berths.  Then  the  heater,  in  the  shape 
of  a  hot-air  furnace,  was  suspended  under  the  car — but  snow¬ 
drifts  put  out  the  fire,  and  they  were  difficult  to  tend. 

Adverse  air  currents  also  prevented  the  heated  air  from 
traversing  the  car  where  it  was  wanted. 

In  the  year  1868  Mr.  W.  C.  Baker,  of  this  city,  entered  the  field 
with  what  is  popularly  known  as  “  The  Baker  Car-Heater.”  This 
was  a  direct  invasion  upon  all  previous  devices,  and  soon  super¬ 
seded  them.  Hot  water  in  pipes  was  circulated  around  the  en¬ 
tire  interior  of  the  car,  and  into  every  nook  and  corner  where 
heat  was  wanted;  and  this  in  spite  of  wind,  weather,  or  the 
[motion  of  the  car,  neither  of  which  had  any  influence  upon  it. 

I  This  heater  consisted  simply  of  a  continuous,  endless,  eitra 
fctrong,  wrought-iron  pipe,  one  and  one-quarter  inches  inside 
■iameter,  about  one-twentieth  of  the  length  of  which  was  the 
■enerator  coil,  placed  directly  within  the  fire.  This  insured  the 
Ipsitive  presence  of  heat  at  all  times,  and  just  where  it  was  re¬ 
tired.  It  especially  held  an  evenly  radiated  warmth  at  the 
tSor  of  the  car,  while  ventilators  might  lie  opened  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  fresh  air  in  the  region  of  the  heads  of  the  passengers,  re¬ 
versing  the  old  order  of  “  heads  hot,  feet  cold.” 

The  water  of  the  heater  waB  saturated  with  salt  to  prevent 
1  reeling  when  the  fire  was  out ;  also  to  render  the  heat  more  en¬ 
during.  All  the  joints  being  perfectly  tight,  the  water  filled,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  air,  up  into  an  iron  reservoir  on  the  car  roof, 
the  upper  half  being  air,  allowing  room  for  the  heat-expanded 
water.  Under  these  conditions  the  water  of  the  heater  was  of 
perpetual  endurance.  No  matter  how  slight  the  fire,  there  was 
always  some  heat  evenly  distributed  all  around  the  car;  and  in 
extremely  cold  weather  a  little  urging  increased  the  heat  of  the 
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^  MEEB  READS  3  BILLS  IN  PLACE.  \ 

W»nta  to  Cot  Down  the  Price  of  Bleeping  Gar 
Berths— Amendment  10  the  Brooks  Law. 

I  Habrisbdrg,  Pa.,  April  9.-To-mor- 
j  row  will  be  tho  last  day  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  oi  billa  in  the  senate  this  ses- 
•l°“-  ,  To\d«y  Unitor  Nebb  read  three 
bills  in  place.  The  senator  is  alter  the 
sleeping  and  palaoe  car  companies.  Ho 

?hU,°rerfntfo?era  “s^t  l^J^r 

berth.  The  bill  also  mak^these  com® 
panies  common  carriers.  Senator  Neab 
put  in  an  amendment  to  the  Brooks  law 
Baa‘Sitd«»T„^he  vW°.  bondholders  on  a 

.oywh.rs  within  lb.  <rannty.UThiB^ 

rh*.'l"“.  r'‘r,"'“'d  an  .wonlmont  to 

ISSrar..  °*  .pirituou.  | 
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Pullman  and  Wagner  Cars. 
«r°J>Il?t,Unitles  <or  *  comi  arlson  ot  the  me 
of  Pullman  and  Wagner  Sleeping  Cars  are 
forded  by  the  Vestibuied  Limited  Trains  wh 
are  run  dally  between  Chicago  and  St.  piul  a 
Minneapolis,  by  tho  Chicago  &  Northwest. 
Hallway.  Both  Pullman  aud  Wagner  Cara  i 

operated  open  thes-  * -  " 

Tided  for  tnla  scry] 


the  safety  and  comfa 
“Northwestern  Llmite 
throughout  by  gas)  lea 


'Sls/t  r  .  JTjZ  * 
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THE  PRESIDENT  IN  PERIL. 

Heckles*  Artillery  Firing  Endangers  the  Lives 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harrison.  | 

Atlanta,  Oa.,  April  15. — An  accident  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  time  of  tho  President’s  arrival 
in  this  city  tliat  might  have  rosnlted  in  injury 
to  the  President  and  Mrs.  Harrison  bad  it 
happened  a  few  minutes  sooner.  It  resulted 
from  the  military  salute  fired  in  honor  of  the  1 
President.  The  cannon  used  for  this  sorvico 
was  mounted  on  a  fiat-car  at  a  siding  near 
the  track  over  which  the  Presidential 

car  ran.  In  order  to  give  em¬ 

phasis  to  their  work,  tho  soldiers 
having  charge  of  the  cannon,  discharged  it 
jnst  as  the  President’s  train  was  passing  on  an 
adjoining  track.  Tho  concussion  was  tre¬ 
mendous,  and  shattered  threo  thick  plate 
glass  windows  panes  in  the  dining  car't  'or- 
onado,  immediately  next  the  seats  assigned  to 
the  special  use  of  tho  President  and  Mrs. 
Harrison.  Luckily  these  seats  were  unocou- 
pied  at  the  time.  A  eolorod  waitor,  who  was 
standing  in  the  aisle  of  tho  car,  was  thrown 
down  by  the  explosion.  He  was,  howevor, 
more  frightened  than  hnrt.  The  Presidential 
party  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  train  at  the 
time,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  accident  until 


STANLEY’S  TOUR  OVER.  . 
The  Explorer  Back  in  New  York 
Heady  to  8ail  Next  Week. 

Henry  M.  Stanley's  lecture  tour  in  the 
United  States  is  over,  and  the  explorer  is 
resting  quietly  lit  the  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York 
where  he  will  remain  until  he  takes  ship  for 
England  on  the  15th  of  this  month.  He  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  York  yesterday  morning  on  his 
special  car  along  with  his  wife,  her  mother 
Mrs.  Tennant;  Major  ,f.  B.  Pond,  his  man’ 
ager;  his  courier,  and  Saleh,  his  Zanzibar 
boy,  who  has  been  during  the  trip  the  subject 

:  «r=VKKclBdas  strs 

of  his  color.  Lieutenant  A.  Mountenay  Jeph- 
Wh0-  cam°  to  1116  United  States  with 
I  Stapley,  is  in  Cali.ornia,  but  will,  it  is  ex- 

Ne°w  Yo?kh°me  WUh  4116  party  0n  the  City  of 
i  Mr.  Stanley  told  a  reporter  yesterday  that 
the  tota1  number  of  miles  he  had  travelled  in 
l  1  e.xp!oratlons  in  Africa  was  25,000,  and 
™nLhe  ^ate,‘  tbat  record  by  oyer  2,000 
miles  on  his  lecture  journey. 

‘  Which  do  you  find  easier,  Mr.  Stanley 
ei|'W.r'°r  lecturing?”  asked  the  reporter! 
bo  ret11’  watt  the  reP*y.  in  lecturing  you 
have  the  rest  on  the  car.  In  travel  in  Africa 
you  have  bodily  fatigue  or  hunger.  The  ear 
was  beautifully  fitted— a  regular  palace,  with 
cooks,  stewards,  and  all  sorts  of  comforts 
The  attendants  were  polite,  civil,  and  oblig. 
ing.  I  didn  t  think  that  you  had  men  who 
two  thieir  1Uty  to  such  Perfection  as  the 
three  colored  men  on  board  that  car  We 

m  aBnH°Ttbn5te..trip-  •  None  of  the  Par‘y  TO 
ill,  and  I  hadn  t  to  give  up  a  single  date  on 
account  of  sickness.  ”  6 

«wan the  tour  financially  successful?” 

1  that  wy°bU  ,“U8t  Major  Pond  about 
that.  We  had  crowded  houses  and  a  cordial 
reception  everywhere.  ” 

Jatare  your  plans  for  the  future,  Mr. 
Stanley?”  asked  the  reporter. 

'I  don't  know,”  said  Mr.  Stanley.  “On 
my  return  to  England  I  have  a  lecture  en- 
gagement  of  about  six  weeks  to  fill.  ” 

And  after  that?” 

“I  don't  know.” 

‘‘Will  you  live  in  London?” 

‘Well,  that  is  my  wife’s  home.” 
s,.D«aifrth  l8,higbly  Pleaded  with  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  Stanley  tour.  He  says  he  paid 
the  lecturer  twice  as  much  as  any  lecturer  in 
the  world  ever  got  before,  and  he  is  going  to 
tempt  him  with  a  big  offer  to  come  back  to 
more110* iD  OBt0ber  and  deliver  100  lectures 
‘‘WeH,  Major,  how  much  did  you  make  I 
this  time,  anyhow?”  asked  the  reporter.  j 
The  ng“res  are  so  big  that  people  will  I 

scarcely  believe  them,”  said  the  Major.  “The 

|27808”  gr0SS  receipts  of  110  lectures  was 
“Teil  me  some  of  the  biggest  nights  “ 

.  Well  there  was  815,704  the  opening  night 

PhO,!IlnbiMH’a00an,1l*!,’°00  in  Brooklyn; 
Philadelphia,  two  nights,  averaged  $5, 000 
each;  Boston,  two,  about  $4,000  a  night;  Chi- 
San  Francisco, 

*9  «oo  !i  .*°>-00>  and  here’s  Ann  Arborjl 
and  it  was  all  just  like  that— fouf 
figures  every  single  place.”  W 
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Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April  B.— Manager  Bissell. 
of  the  Wagner  car  ahops,  has  invented  an¬ 
other  vostibulo,  interchangeable  with  the 
Pullman  vestibule.  He  hae  rooeived  letters 
patont,  and  the  oar  shops  will  proceed  to 
manufacture  forthwith.  Experiments  to-day 
proved  satisfactory.  Two  magnificent  new 
privato  care,  one  for  Seward  Webb,  President 
of  tho  Wagner  oar  shops,  and  the  other  for 
Ooorge  Vanderbilt,  are  now  being  constructed 
at  the  works. 


Jr/VL  <?-<?/. 

SAFETY  IN  8LEEPINQ  OAR8. 

Mr.  Farrell’s  bill,  introduced  in  the  house 
at  Springfield  yesterday,,  “requiring  fire¬ 
proof  safes  to  be  kept  iu  all  sleeping  cars,  in 
Which  limy  bo  deposited  valuables  belonging 
to  passengers,”  ought  to  go  through  both 
houses  with  a  whoop,  a  howl  aud  a  hurrah, 
f  .  In  tUe  Illinois  legislature  there  ought  to 
be,  and  probably  is,  a  majority  of  members 
who  have  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  payiug  $3  a 
night  for  a  fifty  cent  bunk,  just  be¬ 
cause  the  bunk  mbs  moving  on 
wheels;  who  have  matched  wits  with  the 
starveling  brigand,  called  a  porter,  whom 
the  sleeping  car  company  appoints  to  his 
place  without  pay  but  with  full  power  to 
rob.  Not  one  of  these  legislators,  we  should 
say  returning  home  from  Springfield 
with  his  per  diem  iu  his  pocket 
can  have  failed  to  note  tho  absence  of 
any  safe  repository  for  his  hard-earned 
wage.  The  sleeping  car  contains  no 
such  place,  nor  any  other  protection  against 
the  rapacity  of  the  porter  or  of  casual 
brigands  whom  one  is  bound  to  meet  in 
travel.  Bleeping  car  robberies  have  not. 
therefore,  been  uncommon,  whereas,  with 
decent  precaution  they  would  bo  impossible. 
As  it  is,  the  companies  ufford  no  protection 
for  their  passengers’  property  and  no  redress 
in  case  of  its  loss.  There  is,  in  a  word  no 
more  promising  field  for  tho  enterprising 
Bneak  thief  than  the  unprotected  sloopiug 
car  of  to-day.  b  j 

The  expouse  which  Mr.  Farrell’s  bill 
would  entail  on  the  sleeping  car  companies 
is/light  aud  the  companies  are  abundantly 
able  to  bear  it. 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  TRAIN. 

Description  of  the  Luxurious  Coaches  in 

Which  the  Trip  Will  Be  Made 
Wilmington,  Del.,  April  12  [Spectal]- 
The  train  prepared  for  the  jaunt  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Harrison,  departed  to-night  at  7.25 
o  clock  for  Washington.  It  consists  of  five 
ears  which  have  been  thoroughly  over¬ 
hauled  aud  elegantly  furnished  at  the  Pull¬ 
man  shops  in  this  city.  The  furnishing  is 
superb  and  elegance  and  luxury  have  been 


live  S  the  elr  ,  Ne,f‘  *°  the  iMomo. 

live  is  the  car  “Atzalan,”  the  library  and 
smoker,  with  a  large  oompartment  for  the 
storage  of  baggage  at  the  end.  The  library 
p"odshSm0ker  iS  upho,sterpd  in  se»l  brown 

•‘roroindt  ‘»®  “-‘\tzalan”  is  the  dining  car 
Coronado  ”  which  besides  a  dining  room, 
contains  a  tonsonal  denartment  and  bath 
°‘  tl,e  dining  room  is 
pb  sh  n  ’,hS"  th?  upholstering  i,  in  red 
pinsli.  Next  is  the  sleeper  “New  Zealand” 

f  U  «we  M°d  !a  St,,eeI  fneze  Plush.  which  is 
loiJowed  by  the  drawing  room  car  “Ideal” 
containing  one  large  apartment,  exquisitely 
nphohtered  in  white  hair  cloth,  with  thl 
wood  work  painted  white 

Hon1 1'’!  o'v  end  of„the  train  is  th«  observe- 
tion  car  Vacuma,”  containing  six  small 
each  upholstered  in  silk 
wort  7  “  dllle.rent  color>  and  the  wood- 
tvork  of  none  painted  alike,  and  an  observa- 

this  room  V  ,e  Tflu  f’ialform  back  of 
this  room  IS  enclosed  bva  richly  wrought 
a?d,  htghly  polished  railing  of  brass  All 
of  the  cars  have  vestibules,  and  the  carpets 
and  curtains  of  the  severe  >ms  are  hand¬ 
some  and  of  the  finest  lex?-  ,  F."h  L  a 
triple  brake,  and  in  all,  thc^I  v  water  nrcs- 
. “  9ysJS»  has  been  introduced.  P 


f/ 
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.SAFE  HEATING  OF  TRAINS. 


-*?/ 


'  WORSE  THAN  HIS  CARS.  =SS£Si  A 

in  tl.e  big  building.  His  administration  of  A  Remarkable  and  Useful  In- 
that  the  as^nbeca7e  80  ut]bearable  .  ventlon  Tested  For  the 
...  ,  men  who  were  paying  First  Tlm  = 

such  trivial  rent  as  $150  a  month  First  Time, 

for  three  small  rooms  signed  a  netm,,n  .„  " 

M>i  *>ul11^an  complaining  of  the  way  in  ” 

-An  Ingenious  Device  That  Solves  a 


DUKE  PULLMAN’S  HIGH-PRICED  FLATS 


e  Been  Paying-  Big  Rent* 


it  Get  Along  with  the 
and  Housekeeper. 


Agent  *’ 


—  «™d.  It  uia 

Griffin  defended  himself  so  -well  that' 
signers  were  formally  notified  that  they  w 
expected  to  surrender  their  rooms  on  May  - 
tenant^  ^Thl?  ^w*-,  ihcy  w"e  objectionable 

the  £“&  aud*l(ome 

of  leading  prosperous  and  happy  S“ive* 

S&5=?-a  a  ass  a? 


Things  are  not  just  right  In  the  big  Full- 
man  Building  at  Adams  street  and  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue.  When  CJeorge  M.  Pullman 
began  laying  brick  for  the  great  structure 
it  was  his  purpose  to  1111  the  live  upper 
stories  with  tenants.  The  army  head¬ 
quarters  were  transferred  from  the  Hon- 
ore  Block  to  the  new  building,  but  it  was 
a  long  time  before  the  apartments  re¬ 
served  for  families  were  filled.  For  sev¬ 
eral  years  the  tenants  enjoyed  pleasant 
homes,  and  the  Pullman  flats,  or  whatever 
they  may  be  called,  became  quite  popular. 

The  rents  were  high,  of  course,  bin  the 
families  who  sought  shelter  and  comfort  in 
the  big  building  were  well-to-do  and 
abundantly  able  to  meet  the  landlord  with 
a  cheery  smile  on  the  first  of  each  month. 

Last  August  a  man  of  the  name  of  Griffin 
was  appointed  agent  of  , the  building  and 
the  new  housekeeper  was  promoted  from 
the  lowly  and  tiresome  walks  of  chamber¬ 
maid.  Griffin  must  possess  an  unhappy 
disposition,  for  he  had  not  been  long  in  the 
building  when  he  discharged  the  capable 
and  popular  engineer,  much  to  the  surprise 
and  indignation  of  the  tenants.  The  new 
housekeeper  also  inaugurated  an  aggress¬ 
ive  and  not  wholly  popular  administra¬ 
tion.  All  this  caused  much  talk  among  the 
tenants,  who  thought  things  were  not  just 
right. 

The  Cafe  Wa»  Unsatisfactory. 

Away  up  in  the  top  floor  of  the  building 
Is  Pullman’s  cafe,  which  is  run  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  corporation  of  which  the 
sleeping  car  magnate  is  the  head  and 
shoulders.  It  was  not  run  for  the  fun  of 
.the  thing  nor  for  the  health  of  anybody. 

Tenants  of  the  building  did  not  care  about 
eating  in  this  cafe.  The  service  was  poor, 
the  workmanship  of  the  cook  aroused  pro¬ 
tests  and  the  prices  were  so  high  that  the 
persons  who  ate  there  growled  and 
glared  fiercely  at  the  cashier.  Baked 
apples  cost  85  cents  an  order.  And 
they  were  not  good  baked  apples, 
either.  They  were  gnarled  and  shriveled 
and  defiant.  The  rest  of  the  food  aroused 
complaint.  One  by  one  the  tenants  de¬ 
serted  the  place  and  sought  nourishment 
in  other  restaurants.  The  Pullman  cafe 
began  to  look  like  the  dining-room  of  any 

hotel  that  is  doing  an  unsatisfactory  busi-  _ _ , 

ness.  Something  had  to  be  done  to  keep  raen  who  are  watching  tnem  witt 
Pullman  from  starving,  as  it  was  clearly  wonderful  intensity  that  they  dare  uol 
evident  to  the  king  that  his  sleeping  cars  ?al]Ahne,.  *®' cretl?  lest  AKent  Griffin  and 
were  a  poor  investment.  The"  cafe  fa”  “p°a  th 

must  be  sustained  even  if  the  tlielr  leasesexpire  of  tlle  windows  bef, 

baked  apples  were  bad  and  cost  12}£  cents  _ _ 

apiece.  Agent  Griffin  was  aggressive.  It  - -  — 

was  not  long  before  the  persons  who  lived 
in  the  building  and  patronized  outside  res¬ 
taurants  were  notified  that  they  were  ob¬ 
jectionable  tenants  and  that  their 


Problem  Which  Has  Long  Baffled 
Mechanical  Skill. 


The  question  of  heating  railway  coaches 
and  at  the  same  time  of  protecting 
passengers  from  death  by  flumes  or  steam, 
in  case  of  accident  to  a  traiu,  has  long 
received  the  closest  study  of  railroad 
people  and  experts  in  mechanics  in  all 


being  1  ",  ln  mechanics  in  all 

to  in-  1>llrts  of  tho  civilized  world.  Many  of 


Wm  Thm  i°°ach  t0  coach  is  a.  ri 
4  ‘**1°  best  quality  of  Artie  m 

b?the  s&arfin  monl 

lllyVuIat  t£bt  antl  automata 

m SAiHK’’ 

reoopflze  ‘  °Very  ^oadamjn 


they  objected 

roi n^Mi*  Chargewlllch  was  certaln  to  in-  -  —  — 

,  ,  1  ‘dious  comment.  But  Agent  Griffin  tfl°  ablest  machinists  a 

>e  notices  had  been0  sent  Tnd^hey*  wou&  '?!  T***1  ,0""  giveu  «  ci08e8r’ 

-t  be  recalled.  The  mad  men  left  Mr.  Pull.  alten‘lon-  and  the  problem  has  proven  2n«  coach  and  sup^T  - 

iv  Tew  -r.h  7’  10  ‘.h°  big  built,1,ig.  When  one  the  solution  of  which  has  muddled  locked  bv  ^w?“  “  train  coupler  1 

oVr  fhree  tarn's  wmUr  Sr  ??  ‘Yay  -1  ^  muny  a  bri*ht  After  the  wonders  moment  a  eXh  ,  but 

great  boors.  amUles  wl“  ^main  in  all  those  wrought  by  Edison,  Bell  and  others,  it  tached  to  these  are  m 0 vtd  a^  Si 

was  hoped  that  some  method  ot  accom-  of  the W8  Cm 8  eccta’  onth  the  ban^ 
parts  of  the  train  h?,d  ?i,„  bL.separa1i^ 


-A.  mum.  lymny  or  oy  words,  and  npAHa  ^  k  ««scnpu 
»  a,,d  scientists  have  tion  to  lie  underttotrt  fuitt™  r?  ?pe 
ven  it  their  closest,  jMhed  to  the  SHJ  the^team  oB 
jrohlem  has  Proven 


„„„  .  .  was  noped  that  some  method  oi  accom-  ™r n  two  anna  which  strike  tho  i.».  Ai  I 

e"  oVntheletet„anbtst  whV*  are*  fo^pnSi  SftoUtteaflf 


i “* •"•"STBSL "“hi  1  ™» ■•r»n. ttaVdiS,tiiiT„ 

fr*. t**  •" 

She  hasn’t  permitted  her  assistants  to  sween  ’t“,tho  Coaches  are  dangerous,  be- 

. .  apartments  in  month?  bif8  of  tlie  great  risk  to  life  arising  from 

was  trying  f‘r  10  .eaBe  '!l  a  wreck.  The  best  and 
of  men  who  ?fapest'  .1,10<ie  of  operating  has  been 
r  four  months  I}  '1  10  b<“  ^  carried  by  pipes  from 


This  was  because 
to  antagonize  tne  wives  01  men  wh 
Sofa  servant'?  Service’  For  four  month, 
carpe ts.  The n ?Voo?t he  h^fsekeeper  --C?- the 
flitting  here  and  there,  telling  stories  such  as 
a  vixen  might  tell.  Agent  Griffin  has  been 
around,  too.  On  the  whole  It  did  not  tak< 

~  Mcs-x  j;as,z 

high  and  offers  a  splendid  fleld^f or  romance 
to  1  un  away  and  grow  In  girth.  The  life  of 

themV°  “  f^-PolnigeVhlch  panted 

growl ng* ?c and aL*  M^erio'uf^fg  "l^:^ 
about  the  hallways  and  clungabout  keyholes 
from  which  there  oftlu  came  the 
startling  conversation  of  justly  indig¬ 
nant  tenants.  Transoms  had  to  be 
closed.  Now  and  then  a  head  would 
peer  cautiously  out  of  a  doorway  to  sec  if 
anybody  was  listening.  There  are7  few  per! 

<outside  the  Pullman  Building  who  know 
...  the  stories  which  have  so  terrifled 
tenants.  There  at  e  too  many  of  - 


ail  the  dinioultiw1*' of “tho‘‘'traTn-teating 

Moblem  and  to  demonstrate  practically 


’•in  ou°stantu 

worst  cams  is  marked  by  tin 

Ti,„l,,"n'8  of  around  Louisvifle. 


The  railroad  m,-u  W/io  avw  it  at 


found  to  iptr  rram,  rroin 

,%-ry:  &si?tsssg  sa  «  Srtf«5«a®SP 

J.ycd  irom  coach  to  coach. 

I  It  has  remained  for  a  Louisvillian  to 
?M°d“.C0  f?!vc  mechanism  that  surmounts 


in?.  Balfcian  wmr‘\lf  fp/  F  aud  tink‘cr- 


wmanbe'  after^Mav8  b°ff  man?',of  1 1 1  '  ^,"“a?trati;«  tbo  correctness  of  tho'inl 

me°nV  whfafe0  fTaf  ^  "“emys^rlou*  the  purpose  for  which 'it 

SS^TSS  Sdir .““s  SSK!?> 


tilt  great  valiire  of  hrs  invention.  The  tion,  is  marriwi^Ja  ?ie  pu,jlio  exhibi 
apparatus  that  does  this  is  named  I  He  wfs  born  nt  Hhihas /i'0  *J"'ldren 
Balbiuu  s  Steam-heating  Coupler.  It  and  'lias  been  ep7nlz’  B;lvaria 

uffjT11  rtentediia  -his  country  and,  since  childhood  havnf  mecliauigoi 
hefa,CLal  °V‘r  thS  Clv,i:,zwl  world,  in  taste  from  ihis  7athef  i„  iberited  th< 
the  past  lew  months,  but  was  never  wonderful  mechanical  skifl  D!an,  01 

gs^asts-.  sk  ■* — - 

and  the  test  was  watched  with  deep  ,.Mr-  J-  R.  Pflanz  is  a  half 
interest  by  a  few  railroad  men.  the  tha  lmt«nt  and  will  condiiet  ¥ 

•nvners  of  the  patent  and  a  few  of  their  H?fS„™,d  of  introducing  ttTntohu 
lrrends.  a  Courier-Journal  reporter  also  I  th  rulIway«  of  America.  ^  °® 

witnessing  it.  I’o  put.  it  mildly,  all  I 
tvho  were  jnterosttxl  were  delighted 
for  tho  apparatus  worked  like  a  cham 
demonstrating  tne  correctness  of  the  in- 


jectionabie  tenants  and  tliat  their  room 
was  far  more  preferable  than  their  pres 


Saiinia,  Ontario,  April  9.— The  first  train  to 
pass  through  tho  Graud  Trunk  liailroad  tun¬ 
nel  under  the  St.  Clair  Riyor  made  the  trip 
this  afternoon,  carrying  a  number  of  the 
road’s  offlmala.  The  return  trip  was  made  at 
the  rate  of  flftnou  miles  an  hour,  and  every¬ 
thing  was  pronouncod  satisfactory.  Tb-’re  1 
were  demonstrations  at  both  sends  of  tho  tun 


j  ue  jscu limn  steii . . . . 

conatriictwl  entirely  of  metal?  The 
»  Ptr  construction  overcomes  tlm 

:  ’“mg  mmulT'^v'y  i™KUltY 

iroui  one  coach  to  a  not  ho 7  so  aTnofto 
an.Mit  the  attachment  or  detachment  of  a 
conch  or  be  affected  by  the  train  turn- 
ing  a  sharp  or  complex  curve  Tho 
only  menus  now  employed  for  convoying 
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THE  RAILWAY  RECORD. 


Manager  Befell  of  thd  Wagner  Shops 
Perfects  Another  Vestibule. 


The  Buffalo  riissenger  (aupiniittee  Has  Ad¬ 
journed  Without  Date— The  lioj  cott- 
ln*  Scheme  a  Failure— A  Cut  In 
Lake  and  Bail  Bate*. 

The  Wagner  Car  Shop*  at  East  Buffalo  con- 
i  tinue  a  great  hive  ot  spirited  industry  and  aro 
still  overcrowded  with  work  that  include* 
many  large  advance  order*  for  new  cars,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  not  le*3  than  1,800  men 
are  employed  in  the  various  department*. 
The  pay-roll  now  amounts  to  about  *100,000  a 
month.  la  the  matter  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  material  employed  in  construction 
and  repairs,  the  flue  woods  use#  for  interior 
finish  constitute  a  big  item  of  expense,  the 
supply  costing  about  *15,000. 

Included  In  the  new  work  now  under  con¬ 
struction  are  two  now  private  core— one  for 
Dr.  Seward  H.  Webb,  President  of  the  Wag¬ 
ner  Palace  Car  Company,  to  bo  finished  in 
about  60  days,  and  another  for  George. Vander¬ 
bilt,  which  is  to  be  out  of  the  shops  by  June  1. 
Dr.  Webb’s  car  is  expeoted  to  bo  the  strongest 
of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  buillt  It  will 
contain  several  new  features  which  wfil  make 
It  much  superior  to  the  handsome  Efcmere,  in 
which  the  Doctor  has  traveled  for  several 
years. 

Not  content  with  having  devised  an  admira- 
blo  arraug'ment  of  automatic  curtains  to 
I  take  the  place  of  the  Pullman  vestibule,  wliich 
I  the  management  of  the  Company  did  hot  beei- 
,  tate  to  say  was  both  superior  and  more  desira¬ 
ble  than  the  Pullman,  Manager  Bissell  has 
since  had  his  wits  at  work  on  another  vesti¬ 
bule,  and  as  the  result  of  various  experiments 
his  Ingenuity  and  inventive  skill  have  enabled 

him  to  perfect  a  device  which  it  Is  believed 
will  prove  more  satisfactory  than  anything 
yet  produced.  It  allows  the  use  of  the  Puli- 

man  hood,  but  ho  has  succeeded  in  effecting  a 

radical  improvement  in  the  face  plate.  There 
is  an  entire  of  springs  and  the  plate 

haa  a  pendulum  suspension,  which  permits  of 

a  perfectly  free  movement  to'the  right  or  left, 
so  that  it  give%with  ..  car  in  whichever  way 
the  oscillation  may  be,  and  always  returns  to  ( 
its  center.  There  is  an  absolute  absence,  pf  ' 
friction,  and  as  the  plates  are  coupled  by  . 
moans  of  au  automatic  spriug  dog 
or  clutch  falling  Into  a  slot,  they  i 
will  always  move  in  unison,  and  thus  all  ' 
danger  of  a  passenger’s  arm,  band,  or  other 
member  being  caught  and  injured  is  obviated. 
Au  important  feature  of  this  attachmsut  is 
that  it  is  la  orchangeabla  with  the  Pullman 
vestibule  and  costs  a  good*  deal  less  money. 

ThB  new  erecting  shop  is  approaching  comple- 
;  Mon  and  when  ready  for  occupancy,  as  it  soon 
will  be,  the  work  of  ibe  shops  will  bo  greatly 
facilitated.  The  walls  are  up  and  tbe  build¬ 
ing  of  the  truss  roof  is  now  In  progress.  The 
new  fransfor  table,  which  is  to  be  run  by 
electricity,  is  to  be  at  once  put  in  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  use  when  the  addition  of  tho  shop 
buildings  is  finished.  The  Company  will  ex¬ 
pend  about  *100,000  in  the  enlargement  and 
improvement  of  ite  plant. 


SELECTED  A  SITE. 


The  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.  Makes  a 
Large  Purchase. 


AN  ENTIHE  CITY  BLOCK  IN  THE  MILL 
CHEEK  VALLEY  TO  BE  IMPROVED. 


The  Pullman  Shops  Will  Bo  Rebuilt  and 
Enlarged  on  the  New  Site,  Which  Is 
Four  Times  Larger  Than  the  Former 
Location  —  They  Will  Employ  Fully 
1,000  Men. 

The  Pullman  Palace  Oar  Co.  has  closed  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  the  purchase  of  an  extensive 
new  manufacturing  site  and  deeds  to  the 
property,  bought,  in  the  name  of  John  M. 
Clark,  have  been  filed  for  record. 

In  securing  the  amount  of  ground  required 
to  restabllsh  the  enterprise  In  this  city  four 
different  Interests  were  bought  out, 
representing  In  the  aggregate  a 
purchase  of  $148,000,  and  the  probabilities 
are  that  the  company  wlU  buy  more  property 
in  the  Immediate  vicinity,  as  the  growing 
Importance  of  Its  business  at  this  point  de¬ 
mands  works  of  many  times  greater  capacity 
than  the  place  lately  destroyed  by  fire.  At 
the  old  site  on  Twenty-second  and  Randolph 
streets  tbe  company  had  a  frontage  of  430 
feet,  about  half  of  which  was  used  for  car 
building  and  tbe  remainder  for  machinery 
purposes.  With  the  destruction  of  the 
buildings  on  that  site  an  attempt 
was  made  to  purchase  the  whole 
of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  block, 
but  It  Is  said  that  project  has  failed  owing  to 
the  recent  sale  of  a  part  of  the  desired  realty 
to  a  party  who  holds  the  key  to  the  situation. 

and  who  refused  to  sell  unless  he  was  paid  a 

fabulous  price.  Other  places  which  the  Pull- 
|  man  company  had  been  looking  at  with  a 
'  view  to  buying  were  the  Cotton  Compress 
property  west  of  Grand  avenue,  near  Chou¬ 
teau,  the  old  Red  Stocklcg  Base  Rail  Park  on 
Compton  avenue,  close  to  the  tracks  In  the 
Mill  Creek  Valley,  the  Rankin  property  on 
Theresa  avenue,  near  the  Missouri  Pacific 
Railway  tracks,  and  also  ground  owned  by 
Walter  Taylor,  situated  between  tho  Pacific 
and  ’Frisco  Railways  beyond  Grand  avenue, 
where  the  old  stock  yards  used  to  be  located. 

WHBHS  THE  PROPERTY  LIES. 

The  new  location  embraces  the  whole  of 
city  hlock  No.  2553,  bounded  by  Scott  avenue 
on  the  south,  Bernard  street  on  the  north, 
Cardinal  avenue  on  the  west  and  Montrose  on 
the  east.  Only  one  narrow  block  Intervenes 

between  this  property  and  the  north  side  of 

railway  tracks  In  the  Mill  Creek  valley.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  next  block  north  of  Bernard 
street, with  a  frontage  on  Cardinal  avenue  was 
also  bought.  This  gives  the  company  a  front¬ 
age  of  two  blocks  on  the  east  line  of  Cardinal 
avenue  extending  from  Scott  avenue  on  the 
south  to  Adams  street  on  the  north— an  area 
about  four  times  greater  than  was  contained 
In  the  old  place. 


Block  2552,  between  Scott,  Bernard,  Cardi¬ 
nal  and  Montrose,  was  bought  for  $100,000  • 
from  Mrs.  Adelaide  W.  Barnett,  one  of  the 
Wiggins  heirs,  wife  of  W.  H.  Barnett,  who  is 
reported  to  have  purchased  the  ground  for 
$25,000  only  a  few  years  ago.  This  transac¬ 
tion  Illustrates  the  enhancing  value  of  realty 
In  that  locality,  where  the  demand  for  man¬ 
ufacturing  sites,  stimulated  by  the  recent  de¬ 
velopment  In  railway  terminals,  lias  trebled 
prices  within  the  past  few  months.  The 
Barnett  block,  omltlng  the  dividing  alleys, 
lias  a  frontage  of  845  feet  on  Scott  avenue  and 
170  on  Cardinal  avenue.  In  city  black  No. 
2,553,  the  Pullman  Co.  bought  the  whole  Car¬ 
dinal  avenue  frontage  of  225  feet  by  a  depth 
of  125  to  the  alley,  from  the  Manufacturers’ 
Real  Estate  Co. ,  for  $25,000.  Joining  the  alley  I 
on  the  east  there  Is  a  plat  of  165x120  feet  at  j 
the  northwest  corner  of  Bernard  street  and  1 
Montrose  avenue.  This  ground  belonged  to  j 
Uriah  Raub.  It  was  bought  for  $12,000  and  an  ! 
additional  sixty  feet  In  the  same  block,  No.  j 
2,558,  fronting  on  Bernard  street,  was  pur-  • 
chased  from  Margaret  Manning. 

THE  DEAL  CLOSED. 

This  deal  has  been  pending  for  more  than  a 
month  past.  It  was  practically  closed  last 
week,  as  intimated  In  the  Post  Dispatch, 
when  Mr.  Pullman  was  here  and  went  all  over 
the  property,  when  he  decided  that  it  was 
best  adapted  to  his  purpose  of  any  ground 
that  he  could  buy  In  the  city.  Parties  who 
profess  to  know  a  good  deal  about  this  enter¬ 
prise  say  that  the  Pullmans  contemplate  the 
employment  of  1,000  hands  at  their  new  plant,  j 
and  that  It  will  be  built  ready  for  operation 
with  little  delay  as  possible. 


Aw  7  A/ 

THE  LONG  ISLAND. 


It  Is  Said  the  Vanderbilts  Want  it  in  Order 
to  Improve  Their  Terminals. 

The  New  York  Sun  of  yesterday  had  a  long 
artiols  stating  that  the  Vanderbilts  are  figur¬ 
ing  to  got  possession  of  tbe  Long  Island, 
which  furnishes  the  key  to  tbe  Brooklyn  and 
Long  Island  situation,  and  which  would  give 
them  besides  one  of  the  most  profitable  prop¬ 
erties  in  tbe  East.  The  Long  Island  has  a 
monopoly  of  tbe  businrsi  within  the  territory 
that  it  tuples.  Honce  the  profits  increase 
proportionately  with  the  growth  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  Long  Island  pierces  Brooklyn  and  Long 
Island  City  at  four  different  pointB,  and  if  the 

Vanderbilts  get  control  of  the  road  they  will 

have  no  trouble  in  connecting  some  of  these 
termini  with  the  New  York  Central,  so  as  to 
give  the  Brooklyn  and  Long  Island  people  a 
practicable  and  convenient  route  to  the  West. 
A  detailed  explanation  of  how  It  is  said  this 
will  be  done  must  be  deferred  until  auotber 
day. 


CONTROL  OP  THE  READING. 

President  McLeod  Said  to  Have  Been  gam¬ 
moned  <0  New  York. 

New  York,  April  0.— The  Commercial  Ad¬ 
vertiser  this  afternoon  said:  “It  is  staced 
that  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  tho  Read¬ 
ing  property  has  gone  so  far  that  the  Vander- 
j  bills  have  summoned  President  MoLsod  to 
New  York  to  receive  instructions  us  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  polloy  of  the  road.", 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  TOUR. 

A  Dlstanca  of  9,060  Miles  to  be  Traveled 
—A  Month  for  the  Journey. 

To  Sau  Francisco  bj  tbo  Southern  Bontc,  Re¬ 
turning  Via  ritlsburg— The  Finest  Train 
Ever  Pnl  on  the  Road  by  the  Pennsylvania— 
A  Description  of  the  FonraPulaccs  on  Wheels. 


Philadelphia,  April  13.— The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  railroad  company  has  completed 
all  the  arrangements  (or  the  tonr  ot  Pres¬ 
ident  Harrison  and  his  party  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  slope,  and  to-morrow  the  train, con¬ 
sisting  of  four  vestihnlad  Pullmaif  pal-  , 
ace  cars,  will  roll  oat  ot  the  Baltimore  I 
and  Potomac  depot  at  Washington  on  Its 
way  south. 

The  train  will  be  composed  ot  vestl- 
baled  Pullman  cars,  which  on  the  out¬ 
side  will  look  like  any  vestibuled  train. 
The  first  car  will  be  the  coinoination 
smoker  “Aztlan,”  the  forward  part  be¬ 
ing  used  tor  the  storage  of  baggage  and 
the  1  ‘dynamo  room,”  where  the  batteries 
and  dynamo  for  supplying  light  are 
placed.  The  rear  part  is  a  most  com¬ 
plete  smoking  room,  where  in  oomfort- 
able  armchairs  the  tourists  can  smoke 
Begins  Victorias  and  gaze  through  tne 
large  windows  at  the  country. 

On  tiring  of  this  they  can  find  all  the 
periodicals  and  papers  or  games  to  amuse 
them.  This  car  in  finish  beara  a  strik¬ 
ing  resemblance  in  miniature  to  the 
■moking  room  of  the  Union  League  club. 

The  second  car  will  be  the  dining  car 
"Carnado.”  This  car  alao  is  in  appear¬ 
ance  a  standard  Pullman.  But  when  the 
interior  is  reached  the  sceno  changes. 

It  is  not  only  a  dining-room  in  which 
forty  people,  diSDoeed  at  ten  tables,  can 
dine  in  the  moat  comfortable  manner, but 
It  contains  a  kitchen  in  which  four  cooks 
can  prepare  meals  for  thrice  the  seating 
capacity  of  the  car,  a  storeroom  for  the 
provisions,  ice  chests  (or  wines,  china 
closets,  linen  lockers  and  the  entire  out¬ 
fit  ol  a  large  restaurant.  The  kitohen  at 
the  forward  end  is  eqnippsd  with  four 
ranges,  on  which  every  variety  of  cook¬ 
ing  is  easily  done. 

The  dining  tables  are  flxod  in  the  body 
of  the  car,  and  accommodate  four  per¬ 
sona  each,  allowing  ample  room  for  the 
service  of  a  meal  in  courses.  Glistening 
silver  and  glassware  vie  in  brilliancy 
with  the  spotless  linen,  and  above  the 
tables,  In  the  spaces  between  the  win¬ 
dows,  potted  plants  are  placed  on  shelves 
set  in  the  hard  wood.  The  intorior  of 
Bhe  car  is  bright  and  cheerful  in  finish 
and  decoration,  and  no  odors  of  the 
kitchen  are  noticeable  within  the  dining 
Baloon. 

The  third  car  is  the  “Ideal,”  a  crea¬ 
tion  of  toe  Pullman  shoos  of  such  beauty 
as  to  place  itself  far  in  advance  of  all 


The  central  seotion  is  a  lit  tla  reception 
room,  rich  with  quiet  drapsry,  while 
poeping  from  the  wall  is  the  library  The 
six  compartments  will  each  accommodate 
comfortably  lour  or  live  poople  during 
the  day,  and  at  night  can  bo  fitted  up  „ 
With  an  upper  and  two  lower  berths. 

Section  A,  the  first,  is  finished  in  deli¬ 
cate  pink  uphol  .taring  with  gold  em¬ 
broidered  hangings  of  heavy  mohair 


silver,  while  the  fabrio  used  in  chairs, 
lounge  and  drapery  is  of  hroze  gold. 

Section  C  has  hazel  wood  and  soft  sea- 
green  trimmings;  section  D  is  in  a  rich 
inaroou,  whose  warmth  is  heightened  by 
the  silver  mountings;  section  E  is  in 
soft  yellow,  with  light  wood  and  flecked 
gold  trimmings. 

Section  F  is  treatod  In  turquoise  blue 
and  walnut.  All  the  steam  pipes  are  cju- 
cealed  by  gold  wire  worked  over  them  in 
artistic  shape.  The  lavatory  appoint- 


The  platform  will  accommodate  about 
twenty  people  in  camp  chairs. 

The  oulire  train  will  be  heated  by  stoam 
and  lighted  by  electricity,  generated  by 
the  dynamo  or  drawn  from  the  storage 

Tuis  train  marks  a  new  era  in  Ameri¬ 
can  pleasure  travel.  No  other  train  has 
ever  crossed  tha  continsnt,  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  so  perfect  in  its  appointments. 

Tne  tour  will  be  personally  conducted 
by  Mr.  George  W.  Boyd,  tho  able  oifieial 
of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  The  party 
will  be  made  up  of  President  and  Airs. 
Harrison,  Mrs.  Gimmick,  Mrs.  Wilson. 
Postmaster  General  Wauainakcr,  Secre¬ 
taries  Tracy  and  Rusk,  Private  Secretary 
Halford,  Presidential  Stenographer  Tlb- 


ADIEU  TO  THE  CAPITAL  ’ 

Mr.  Harrison  Lifts  His  Hat  as  the 
Train  Pulls  Out. 

OFF  FOR  THE  SUNNY  SOUTHLAND 

Royalty  Outdone  In  Luxurious 
Traveling  Appointments. 

MIDNIGHT  SCENES  AT  THE  STATION 


V  iL 


A  fter  inspecting  the  train  the  * 
dentml  party  returned  to  the  obsero 
car  at  the  rear  ot  the  train  to  wait 
coming  of  the  balance  of  the  party  and 
say  a  few  words,  in  parting,  to  frieo 
who  had  come  to  see  them  off.  M 
Harrison  diverted  himself  of  bis  over 
coat,  and  strolled  about  the  coin  part- 
menfc  in  an  ordinary  black  cutaway  coat 
with  trousers  and  vest  to  match.  A  com-  , 
fortable  derby  hat  sat  upon  bis  head  a  1 
trifle  to  oue  side,  in  fact,  a  regular  j&untjr  | 


FRAMED  FOR  TRAVELERS,  j 

chignn  Law  Against  Letting  IlowtJ 
Upper  Berths  at  Night.  f 


A  The  Railroad  Committee  of  the  Michigan 
Senate  has  reported  favorably  a  bill  to  com¬ 
pel  sleeping  car  companies  to  put  up  the 
upper  berth  when  not  in  use.  People  who 
travel  in  Pullman  cars  will  agree  that  such 
a  law  is  reasonable.  Some  railroad  men 


An  effort  was  made  to  secure  the 
ol  Superintendent  Cyrus  Me.rril!,bu 
not  at  the  Union  station  last  eveniu 
An  intelligent  Pullman  porte 
“Everybody  knows  the  upper  bert 
unoccupied,  is  let  down  to  make  the 
in  the  lower  berth  as  miserable  as  j 
■a  that  he  will  buy  tho  whole  scotiot 
would  be  from  $4  to  $1  CO  per  night. 


offered  on  sleeping  oars.  After  paying 
f-'  CO  for  a  stuffy  berth,  the  upper  one  is  let 
down  in  hopes  that  be  will  bay  off  the 


in-  At  exactly  13  o’clock  last  night  the  | 
nas  “Presidential  special”  pulled  out  of  the  j 
Sixth-street  depot,  haring  on  board  Presl- 
toj  dent  Harrison  and  party,  bound  south  on 

dal  their  0,000-mfle  trip  to  the  Pacific  and  re- 

ffy  tuin-  It  i»  certain  that  as  far  ns  comfort 
i  s.  arid  luxury  of  travel  are  concerned,  roy- 

>n.  ally  never  was  surrounded  with  such  con- 

ffv  ''faiences  as  wore  piaced  at  the  disposal 
lb.  of  the  Chief  Executive  and  party. 

.he  The  special  train  of  five  Pullmans,  the 
in-  perfection  of  the  car  builders’  skill  and  I 
art,  which  bss  already  been  described,  had  I 
been  waiting  nil  day  in  the  Pennsylvania  I 
♦nrds.  Last  evening  it  was  backed  down  1 
under  the  shed  and  was  put  In  readiness' 
for  the  distinguished  party.  A  Rich-  ! 
motid  and  Danville  locomotive  was 
/  attached  to  it.  The  big  dynamo  io 

the  combination  car  "Aztlan,”  which  is 
the  first  car  of  the  train,  was  put  in 
i  motion,  and  soon  the  electric  wires  run- 
I  niug  from  one  end  of  the  train  to  the  I 
>wn|  other  were  tremulous  with  the  subtle 
f  The  incandescent  lights  were  turned 

gan  on  a,‘d  *  fairy  scene  was  presented.  It 
im-  'vua  difficult  to  decide  which  of  the  j 
the  cars  or  compartments  was  the  hand-  1 

vlio  •otnest.  Each  was  the  height  of 

ach  perfection  in  Its  particular  use.  The  dln- 

nen  lnR  car  wus  Prepared  as  for  a  feast.  The 

ion  ■now-T  table  lineu  and  solid  silver  clean 

iral  »nd  bright,  as  the  electric  light  that  re- 
it.  fleeted  their  immaculateuess.  In  the 

jon  Jiauels  between  the  windows  were  arranged 

,vaa  handsome  bouquets  of  roses  and  other 

Cowers.  The  smoking  cars,  sleeping  and 
10.  observation  cars,  were  brilliantly  lighted, 

iso  mirrors  and  polished  mahogany  reflecting 

oer  back  the  light.  * 

?ew  People  were  allowed  Inside  the 
icli  of  the  depot,  and  but  a  small  crowd 

lan  Xi’trt  assembled  when  the  first  of  the  party 

ass  arrived.  This  was  the  President  and 

are  Mr*.  Harrison.  Mrs.  McKee.  Mrs.  Dim- 


Mrs.  llarrisou.  Mrs.  McKee.  M 
n.ick.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Harr 
Marshal  RansdelL  It  was  10:45  i 
Executive  carriage  drove  up  to  tl 


with  trousers  and  vest  to  match.  A  com-  , 
rortnliia  derby  hat  sat  upon  biB  head  a  1 
trifle  to  oue  side,  in  fact,  a  regular  jaunty 
lip  over  the  right  ear.  with  bn 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  a  smile  i 
on  his  usually  sober  face  he  looked  thi  1 
personification  of  contentment  and  happi¬ 
ness.  His  face  revealed  a  hearty  color,  and 
he  starts  on  his  trip  with  an  abundauce  of 
good  health  to  see  him  through. 

Mrs.  Harrison  busied  herself  in  looking 
after  the  comfort  of  the  guests,  greeting 
the  friends  who  had  come  to  say  good  bye 
and  in  looking  out  over  the  little  throng 
of  railroad  men  and  a  few  favoredcitizens,  I 
who  had  gathered  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
President  and  the  first  Indy  of  t  he  land. 

I  he  balance  of  the  party  put  in  nn  ap¬ 
pearance  sometime  before  the  hour  of 
starting,  and  when  completed  there  were 
ensconc-d  in  the  observation  car  the  Presi¬ 
des  and  Mrs.  Harrison.  Mrs.  McKee,  Mrs. 
Gimmick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Harrison, 
Postmaster  General  Wanamuker,  Seore- 
R’lsk.  Marshal  Ransdell,  and  Mr.  E. 

J*  ribbott.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  VV, 
II°yd.  Col.  James  I/.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  .1  I 
11.  Hardwick,  ot  the  Richmond  and  Dan- I 
ville  Road,  were  also  in  ths  party,  and 
will  remain  with  It  until  Birmingham 
Ala.,  is  reached. 

Among  those  who  came  to  the  train  to 
bid  the  party  God  speed  were  Private  Sec-  1 
retary  Halford  Miss  Halford,  and  two 4 
friends.!  the  Misses  Wsnamaker,  Gi.lt>., 
Clerk  Bracken,  ot  the  Treasury  Depart- 
inent,  Lieif.  and  Mrs.  Parker,  Mr.  Gris¬ 
wold.  president  of  the  Inman  line  ot 
steamers,  and  Mr.  F.  N.  Barksdale.?! 
Philadelphia. 

The  l  hree  newspaper  men  who  make  the 
trip,  Messrs.  Alfred  J.  Clarke,  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press;  Richmond  V.  Onlabun, 
of  the  Lnited  Pregs,  and  Oscar  P.  Austin, 
of  the  Press  News  Association,  were  on. 
band  in  good  time.  They  are  luxuriously 
quartered,  having  been  assigned  fit 
nividual  staterooms  in  the  President*-- 
car,  the  “New  Zealand.”  They  are  tSo 
guests  of  Mr.  Harrison,  and  will  ft  '.j®' 
to  the  world  the  details  of  the  trip. 


tmguished  company  arrived,  off  Vis  ,h  ex¬ 
perienced  tact  looked  after  the  comfwt  of  I 
r  '  v,He',  "‘fth  bis- wife/  will  nccQmpatl*r' 
the  President  on  the  entire  trip.  Me.  Boyd  i 
having  full  charge  of  the  train.  Tbe  crew 
that  wi  1  make  the  grand  round  couslsta 
Oi  Pullman  Conductor  George  I.  Ege, 
Dining-car  Conductor  Frank  Stqwart,  and 
Dagg-gemaster  G.  »V.  Dale. 

At  five  minutes  to  twelve  "All  aboard” 
wns  shouted.  The  visitors  bade  n  final 
•dien  and  Mr.  Wannmaker  and  "Uncle 
Jerry  ’  Rusk  who  had  been  talking  to 
friends  on  the  platform,  scrambled  on 
board.  At  13  o'clock  "All  aboard” 
was  again  sonnded,  the  signal 
Was  Riven.  and  the  magnificent 
train  rolled  out  of  the  depot  shod.  There 
was  liuledeniontration.  The  President  and 
thered  on  the  rear  platform-  ' I 
ecutive  bowed  his  head  f  ‘‘ 


Distractions  of  Southern  Travel. 

To  thb  Editor  of  The  Evening  Post  : 

Bir  :  1  have  noticed  In  your  columns  the 
complaints  of  many  travellers  over  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  cars  and  poor  tervice  on  board  the 
“  Merida  Special,”  and  should  like  to  add  my 
testimony  to  theirs.  I  came  up  from  Florida 
last  week  on  that  train,  and  although  my  ex¬ 
perience  was  not  so  unpleasant  as  that  of  your 
correspondents,  I  find  that  the  accommoda¬ 
tions  provided  were  not  by  any  means  worth 
the  exorbitant  extra  farei 

The  plain  truth  of  this  matter  to  that  all  the 
trains  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  south  of 
Rlohmond  are  poorly  equipped  and  wretchedly 
managed.  X  can  speak  from  experience,  for  I 
have  tried  them  all  In  going  South,  we,  a 
party  of  three,  stopped  off  at  the  principal 
cities,  and  had  ample  opportunity  to  test  both 
the  express  and  local  trains.  The  West  India 
fast  mail  is  anything  but  fast;  we  never  hap¬ 
pened  to  strike  it  when  it  was  less  than  three 
hours  lata  The  ticket  agents  never  can 
tell  whether  or  not  there  will  be 
a  parlor-car  on  the  train;  consequently  no 
tickets  oan  be  obtained  until  its  arrival,  when 
is  a  hand-to-hand  struggle  to  get  the  ear 
of  the  porter  or  conductor  and  a  humiliating 
scramble  for  seat*. 

From  Charleston  to  Savannah  we  were 
obliged  to  ride  in  the  oommon  coach.  It  was  an 
old,  dingy,  filthy,  and  absolutely  unventilated 
ear,  discarded,  I  suppose,  by  some  more  enter¬ 
prising  road.  It  was  densely  crowd¬ 
ed;  Georgia  “  crackjrs,”  an  aggressive 
variety  company,  and  some  uproarious 
loafers  helped  to  m'ake  things  lively.  The 
floor  was  strewn  with  orange  and  banana- 
skins  and  peanut  shells,  and  we  had  to  spread 
several  newspapers  under  the  seat  we  finally 
seoured  to  protect  our  clothes  from  pools  of 
saliva. 

From  our  experience  we  think  that  this 
uncertainty  and  discomfort  prevail  on  most 
of  the  trains  and  boats  belonging  to  the 
Plant  system,  which  begins,  I  understand,  at 
Charleston.  We  went  South  through  Florida, 
bound  for  Jamaica,  via  Tampa  Bay,  the 
new  route  'opened  this  winter  by  the 
Plant  Bteamship  Line.  The  farther  south  we 
got,  the  greater  our  misgivings  grew  as  to  the 
kind  of  boatsthat  was  awaiting  us,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  faot  that  we  were  assured  over 
and  over  again  by  various  agents  along  the 
line  that  th“e  William  O.  Etwee  was  a  first- 
class  steamer  in  every  resort.  We  found  her 
old,  dirty,  andMevoid  oAvery  modern 
fort  or  even  convenience.  Hhe  had  long  been 
used  as  a  freight  end  cattle  boat,  and  although 
this  was  her  third  trip  to  Jamaica 
in  the  employ  of  the  Plant  Bteamship  Com¬ 
pany,  her  accommodations  were  still  adapted 
more  to  cattle  than  a  human  cargo.  The  food 
was  of  the  poorest  quality,  and  wretchedly 
served.  The  water  was  thick  with  iron-rust 
and  mud,  and,  finally,  ants.  She  was  sent  out 
without  ballast,  and  as  we  encountered  bad 
weather  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  she  was  tossed 
on  the  waves  like  ,?  a  cork,  to  the 
Intense  physical  disoomfort  of  the  passen¬ 
gers.  Not  being  intended  for  a  passenger 
boat,  the  dining-room  wds  provided  only  with 
movable  stools,  and  there  were  no  racks  on  the 
tablea  It  would  have  been  amusing,  had  it 
not  been  disgusting,  to'  see  the  passengers 
olutobing  the  table  with  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  trying,  between  lurches,  to  get  some 
monel  to  their  mouths,  rivyrs  of  tea  and  coffee 
flooding  the  tablecloth  meanwhile, and  oranges, 
potatoes,  and  braking  dishes  chattering  over 
the  floor. 


The  Plant  Lino  advertises  three  and  a  half 
day*  between  Tampa  and  Jamaica,  but  it  was 
the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  that  we  sighted 
Kingston.  Although  this  was  the  first  time 
the  Hewet  ever  had  gone  to  Kingston,  her 
former  voyages  having  been  made  to  the  north 
side  of  the  island, the  Captain  had  not  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  proper  oharte,  and  dared  not  go  too 
near  the  ooast;  moreover,  the  passengers  were 
quile  willing  he  should  take  no  risks,  so  he 
tossed  all  night  outside  the  harbor  in  a  heavy 
sea  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up.  In  the 
morning  the  something  turned  up  in  the  shape 
of  a  schooner,  whioh  we  followed  into  the  har¬ 
bor,  where  we  were  met  by  a  native  pilot. 

We  found  In  Kingston  a  number  of  compatri¬ 
ots  who  bad  been  passengers  of  the  Hewee,  and 
all  were  as  indignant  os  ourselves  at  the  humili¬ 
ating  discomforts  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected.  Our  fellow-voyagers  drew  up  a 
personal  letter  to  Mr.  Plant  setting  forth  the 
feots  as  I  have  stated  them  here,  and  demand¬ 
ing  a  better  boat  for  their  return  passage.  We  I 
all  would  rather  have  sacrificed  our  return 
tickets  than  intrust  ourselves  again  to  the 
Iieu.es.  Our  protest  served,  evidently,  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  Plant  Company  that  they  might  be 
ktlling  the  goose  with  the  golden  egg,  for  they 
provided  a  much  better  ship  for  our  homeward 
voyage. 

But  we  had  not  yet  exhausted  all  the  sur¬ 
prises  that  the  Florida  railway  companies  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  passengers,  for  when  we  landed 
at  Tampa  and  trigd  to  get  a  sleeper  to  the  North, 
we  were  told  that  no  Pullman  tickets  would  be 
sold  until  the  arrival  of  the  Cuba  boat,  which 
was  due  some  time  that  evening.  Diligent  in¬ 
quiry  elicited  the  fact  that  no  one  had  tele¬ 
graphed  for  berths,  but  that  it  was  customary 
to  send  the  diagram  of  the  sleeper  on  board  the 
steamer  for  the  passengers  to  select  from, 
“after  which."  said  the  agent  graoiously,  •*  if 
there  is  anything  left,  you  may  have  It." 

The  result  was  that  the  Jamaica  passengers 


•twT the  Jamaica  passengers 
who  arrived  at  three  p.  m.  staved  at  Tampa 
all  night,  while  the  Cuba  passengers,  who  ar¬ 
rived  several  hours  later,  ooatinued  their  jour- 
nev  unhindered 

,.**  11  tka  Plant  Line  or  the  Pullman  Company 
**  heW  "'PonslWe  for  this  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  common  law  i 

(Vre)  J.  B.  Oaklet. 

«S  Sixth  Street.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  March  SO. 


Says  the  Klr'Ue  Hill  not  Effect  Pullman. 

W.  H.  R,ri; general  purchasing 
agent  for  the  Pullman  palace  car  com¬ 
pany,  came  trom  C  iiango  on  No  8,  over 
the  Ft.  Wayne  this  morning.  Ha  was 
on  hia  way  to  Philadelphia.  In  speaking 
of  the  present  strike  among  the  oarpan” 
ters,  he  said:  «‘No,  it  will  not  effect  us. 
Our  men  at  the  works  are  paid  higher 
wages  than  any  other  oar  builders.  We 
had  some  trouble  about  a  mouth  ago  if 
you  remembor,  but  it  has  p  tssa  J  avvar 
and  everything  is  quiet  as  a  ohurch 
service.  The  men  are  oontentej.  The/ 
are  not  in  a  union.  Pullman,  XU.,  is 
growing.  Wo  try  to  sea  that  our  oar 
service  is  improved  each  year,  and  by  the 
evidenoe  1  think  our  representatives  at 
Union  station  are  doing  their  duly  ” 

George  M.  Pullman  himself  is  expected 


BOSTON  HERALD. 


WED.VESBAl,  APRIL  SO,  1 


The  avornci 


circulation  i 


ihe  Daily 


Id  the  House.  Mr.  Tucker  oi  New  Bedford 
opposed  I  ho  bill  to  forbid  sleeping  car  com¬ 
panies  to  letdown  the  upper  berths  of  sleep¬ 
ing  cars  when  they  w-re  not  needed,  He 
argued  tin  legal  grounds  that  the  bill  was  uu- 

Mr.  Howard  of  Newton  told  at  some  lougtn 
of  hto  etDerience,  and  of  that  of  other  persona 

were  needlessly  sacrificed.*  *H a*' said0” e* hud- 
boon  from  Boston  to  Kan  Antonio  when  lie 
occupied  a  lower  berth,  and  the  upoer  berth 


THE  ALLEGHENY  VALLEY  RA1LR3A0. 

Argument  la  Foreclosure  Proceedings  Brought 

by  the  P.  B.  B. — Judge  Acbcson  Reserved 
f  Bis  Decision.  '  . 

Philadelphia,  April  25.  —  Before 
Judge  Aohesou  to-day  argumeut  was 
heard  in  foreclosure  proceedings  against 
the  Allegheny  Valley  railroad  oompany  I 
brought  by  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  | 
company. 

There  was  a  brilliant  array  of  legnl 
talent  present,  including  David  T.  Wa 
son  aad  tleorge  Shiras,  of  Pittsburg,  and 
John  J.  Johnson  for  subsequent  income  I 
mortgage  bondholders,  8.  G.  Thompso  t  ' 
for  local  inoome  bondholders,  Bamnc’ 
Dickson,  trustee  for  the  ten  millia 
mortgage  and  Wayne  McVeagb,  Judge 
Logan  and  ex-Senator  John  Scott  for  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad. 

The  hearing  was  on  bill,  answer  and 
crossbill  upon  application  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  road  for  a  decree  to  sell  the  Al¬ 
legheny  Valley,  because  of  the  non-pay¬ 
ment  of  six  millions  coupons  of  the  ts  • 
million  general  mortgage  bonds. 

The  coupons  were  sold  to  the  Pennsy 
vania  by  holders,  wno  received  7  pi 
cent,  bonds  off  which  they  were  out 
Messrs.  Logan,  MaoVeagh  and  Dicksot 
desired  that  the  sale  should  be  made  sub 
ject  to  the  ten  million  7  per  cent,  mort 
gage.  For  subsequent  inoome  bond 
holders  it  was  asked  that  the  road  migh 
be  sold  but  clear  of  the  7  per  cent,  mort 

Judge  Acheson  held  the  matter  unde 
advisement.  _  r. 


Mr.  rumer  of  Malden  was  non  Inst  the  bill. 
Mr.  Powers  of  Hyoe  I-aric  saM  me  argu¬ 
ment  of  uncnnstltiitinnality  was  not  good, 
though  the  bill  could  be  udiniuou  only  on  the 
ground  of  n  health  regulation. 

Ihe  bill  w  is  oDtiosed  by  Messrs.  Parker  of 
of  Quincy  Kuowlt,,n  of  Hamilton  and  Quincy 
Mr.  I‘  worn  closed  Ihe  debate  for  the  olll 
Hy  27  to  1U4  l lie  House  refused  to  pass  the 


SErfft \mt. 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  23,  1891. 

^'TTHE  READING  WILL  BUILD  AN  EXTENSION.  / 
It  was  reported  In  Plainfield  yesterday  on  good 
authority  that  tlTe  contracts  havo  been  closed  for  the 
construction  of  an  extension  to  the  Reading  Railroad 
from  Bound  Brook  to  the  Arthur  KIU,  and  that  the  con¬ 
tractors  will  begin  the  work  at  once.  Some  difficulty 
was  experienced  Id  obtaining  rights  of  way,  us  the 
farmers  asked  full  prices  for  all  the  land  required. 
These  difficulties  havo  been  overcome,  however,  and 
the  road,  which  is  to  cost  over  $1,&00,000,  will  be  in 
operation  within  one  year. 

With  an  independent  lino  to  Now- York  waters,  the 
Reading  Railroad  intends,  it  is  said,  to  largely  extend 
its  coal  business  in  tiiat  direction.  It  will  withdraw 
from  the  Central  Railroad  of  New-Jorscy  the  1,000.000 
tons  of  hard  coal  shipped  annually  front  Bound  Brook 
to  Communlpaw,  for  which  the  Jersey  Central  charges 
twenty  cents  a  ton  trackage,  tile  Reading  furnishing 
the  cars,  train  crews  and  motive  power.  The  750,000 
tons  otAbft  coal  sent  annually  over  the  Jersey  Central 
"•  *  e  retained  upon  the  Ucading’agtao 


all  the  way  to  tidewater. 


Z9 


The  attempt  in  the  Michigan  legislature  to  com¬ 
pel  sleeping  car  companies  to  keep  their  upper 
berths  raised  when  not  in  actual  use,  which  the 
house  seriously  entertained  at  the  demand  of  the 
commercial  travelers  of  the  state,  was  defeated 
when  it  came  to  the  senate,  only  eight  senators 
having  voted  for  the  bill.  The  Minnesota  legisla¬ 
ture  not  long  ago  sanctioned  the  rather  petty  at¬ 
tempt  to  compel  the  sleeping  car  companies  to  give 
people  twice  as  much  as  they  are  willing  to  pay  for 
hy  passing  a  similar  bill,  hut  the  courts  refused  to 
sustain  it.  It  is  possible  that  sleeping  ear  rates 
might  he  reduced  somewhat  without  injustice,  but 
it  is  rather  small  business  for  travelers  to  try  to 
get  the  use  of  a  section  by  paying  only  for  a  lower 
berth,  and  it  savors  very  much  of  demagogerv  for 
legisla  tors  to  vote  for  a  bill  making  such  a  require¬ 
ment. 


WRECKED  TRAIN  AFIRE 


KIght  f&tbrtt  It  at  a  Btund- 
•  th«  freight  train.  Engineer 

Sffl“»rasLJf  srtu«?  » 


plied  the  air-brakes,  but  before  tlfe 
train  lmd  appreciably  slackened  " 


i^atal  Accident  on  the  Metropolitan  speed  the  crash  came.  The  express  engine 
ap. _  ..lumped  in  the  air,  while  the  tender  must 


Branch  Yesterday  Afternoon.  |  have  turned 


THREE  OFTHE  TRAINMEN  KILLED 


All  of  the  Passengers  Escape  Without 
Mishap  Other  Thau  a  shaking  I7p- 
Said  to  Have  Been  Caused  by  DIs- 


.  while  the  tender  must 
-  “omersault  over  it.  for  it 
.nJre-.  beyond  theengiue.  The  two 

wera  n?lo  i  f  tbe  fr0nt  oars  of  botb  trains 

pieces  J  iD  8  ma8®’  W>rn  and  broken  to 
Eugineer  Elliott  and  Fireman  Murphy 
I  ><  Jer®.  c«a«tbt  beneath  the  wreck.  Their 

Engineer  Elliott.Flreman  Murptiy  i?f?th*Ture  ',robab'y  instantaneous,  but 
and  Postal  Clerk  Burdette.  |  c^umelYheirr'e'lpafn,61^1081641  the  fire 

-  I  blf 

SERIOUS  INJURIES  TO  THREE  EMPL0YE8  J  being  'brown  from  the  car.  was  burned 
and  scalded  beyond  recognition  by  the 
escaping  steam. 

Engineer  Groff  was  tenderly  lifted  from 
tne  ruins  in  an  unconscious  condition  and 
w««  later  tagen  to  his  home. 

Clerk  Heacock  and  Fireman  Miller  were 
w0Antnnh.?.n^io,JS  wh®“  c,rried  from  the 
wreck,  but  the  former  regained  conscious¬ 
ness  and  was  able  to  talk.  He  eaid  that 
when  the  shock  came  he  was  hurled 
ftom  one  end  of  the  car  to  the 
H«w*,9  thrown  over  a  table  which, 
from  hilh  8h  to£e  the  Mrments 

from  him  as  he  flew  by.  He  struck  agaiust 
a  stanchion  and  remembered  nothing 
5?®I3  “nt!1  be  regained  consciousness. 
BurdeUe  he  said,  was  going  toward  the 
door.  1  he  crash  threw  him  against  the 
side  of  it  and  then  out  beneath  the  wreck. 
wb®r«  escaping  steam  burnt  him.  , 
\Vhen  the  fire  broke  out.  there  was  great 
excitement  among  the  passengers.  They 
am  not  know  how  many  were  lyinjr  in  th« 
debris,  from  which  tongne,  oTOme  be 
gan  to  issue.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
subdue  the  fire,  but  without  avail.  There 
was  nothing  but  bucket*  to  carry  the 
\!  wml?’  and  thalT.  wer®  few  of  them  and 
M  but  little  water.  One  of  the  freight. 

'«»]  cont-*"”1  1 - - 


An  accident  occurred  on  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  nt  4:10  o’clock  yesterd  ly  after¬ 
noon,  in  which  three  men  were  killed  and 
three  others  seriously  iujured.  The  Cin- 

Iciun  >ti  and  St.  Louis  express,  which  left 
Camden  Station.  Baltimore,  at  2:30 
o’clock,  and  Washington  an  hour 
later,  ran  into  a  freight  train 
at  Waring,  a  station  twenty-six 

f  miles  from  this  city.  The  wreck  took  Are 
immediately,  destroying  the  postal-car, 
the  baggage-car.  and  one  coach  of  the  ex¬ 
press  train  and  two  freight  cars.  The  road 
was  blocked,  so  that  trains  will  hardly  be 
able  to  run  until  noon  to-day.  V 

r  Luckily  the  train  was  a  solid  vestibule,!  eontliVnBd”nitr‘.r.An?..li.I«^n.eu  fr®'“b ^  u".r* 
which  prevented  l  he  telescoping  of  the  |  heat  was  so  great  that  the  hrave'mm^w^o 
cars,  and  thus  all  the  passengers  escaped  were  aiding  in  every  manner  possible  to 
with  a  severe  stiaki  g  up,  a  few  scratches  reach  those  beneath  the  cars,  were  driven 
and  bruises.  They  were  brought  to  this ,  from  their  posts.  driven 

scitv  shortly  after  the  accident  nnd  con^  The  fire  spread  ranidlv  and 
tinned  their  journey  via  Relay  and  the  five  cars  and*™  enff 
main  road.  flames.  Nothing  more  could  he  done 

Those  killed  were:  until  the  Are  was  extinguished  It  ratr»d 

exnnas‘a  EU'l0TT- °f  Baltlmore- ®nffine«r  of  tb®  furiously,  and  was  not  llnally  conquered 

John  Mobpdt.  of  Baltimore,  fireman  of  the  U  Assistan^F?™  ^ p?bt;  n  I 
freight.  .  Assistant  hire  Chief  Belt,  with  several 

8.  O.  BraDSTTK.  of  Washington. a  postal olerk.  nreman  and  considerable  hose,  went  to 
The  injured  are:  j  'Le  scene  and  made  every  effort  to  control 

-  -  . 1  *•  Aftertheflameshadheenextinguiahed 

It  was  some  time  before  the  wheels,  axles, 
and  other  pieces  of  tnaebi  nery  cooled 
sufficiently  to  enable  the  rail  road  men  to 
begin  the  clearing  away  of  th  e  wreck. 

The  mail  in  the  cars  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  but  one  or  two  bags  being  j 
saved.  Considerable  money  in  registered  I 
letiers  was  lost.  Besides  most  of  the 
baggage  there  were  two  safes  in  the  bag¬ 
gage  car,  which  contains  I  large  sums  of 
Government  money.  These  were  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  fire. 

„JbeTb.luu'e,  f,,r  «®®t<I«ntis  placed 
upon  Joh"  Amejr.  the  conductor  of  the 
freig  it  train.  He  is  aaid  to  have  disobeyed 
orders  by  running  his  train  on  to  the  main 
track  for  his  engine  to  take  water  when 
hon'd  have  known  that  the  express 
due  at  that  time. 

was  a  curious  fact  that,  although  the 
forward  cars  of  each  train  left  the  track 
none  of  the  passenger  coaches  was  de¬ 
railed  The  trains  for  the  West  will  run 

the  road^il  cleared.  W°y  °f  KeU^“ti» 


Henry  Onorr.  engineer  of  the  freight  ti 
badly  bruised  and 
M.  G.  Miller, 
cuts  about  the  hsa 
scalded. 

H.  Peacock,  postal  olerk:  head  badly  cut 
internal  injuries. 

The  remains  of  Postal  Clerk  Burdette] 
were  taken  charge  of  by  Undertaker  J. 
William  Lee,  of  this  city,  while  those  of 
Engineer  Curtis  and  Fireman  Murphy 
were  consumed  in  the  fire. 

Fireman  Miller  was  brought  to  this  city 
tod  taken  to  Providence  Hospital  in  th( 
lbulance.  Clerk' Heacock  went  to  lib 
■me  in  Baltimore,  as  did  Engineer  Graff 
The  scene  of  the  accident  is  a  deep  c 
llch  ends  a  sharp  curve.  The  grade 
s  place  is  down  hill  going  west,  th 
log  great  momentum  to  the  express 
la  ioh  was  running  at  the  *  "  - 

miles  an  hour. 

Conductor  Peddicord.  of  the  expresi 
train,  had  received  orders  that  the  track 
was  clear  and  was  running  his  train  ad 
cording!  y.  Dashing  along  at  this  speed 
th  express  rounded  the  curve  aud  entered 


/cLaji)  3  3 

Morton  Car  Heater  System. 

J""16  M°rto"  heater  "system  the  heat  taken  from 

JJ Z*tOTeA  in  ?  «“«*“"■»  tube  ™ 

and  sufficient  heath!  stored  tokeen^h  ^  **"  mi“Utc8  onlv- 
several  hours  In  win  re.  \  k  P  fcbe  car  c°mfortable  for 
detached  and  the  car  is  ^  "  Bht  the  locom°t^e  is  I 

*~i™  :“,;s-r,rr ,or  r  r 

tuie  for  December  being  5  degrees  above  zero.  In  thHoM.' 

»iglU  at  ten  o'clock  at  70  degrees  and  at  SiM  ne  ,  *'7* 

would  show  from  30  degrees  re  an  a  '  '  5,30  ext  mor,dng 

broke  down  near  Island  Pond  and  a  freight’  ‘‘nKin,‘ 

«...  k 

I  ASKSISSE.'Tr  “*  - 

anrSxxg 

Gold  Car  Heating. 

The  Gold  Car  Heating  Company  write  us:  The  Delaware 
Irectkaduse  5  We8tCTr  "av*’  afU‘r  11  fbree- winters’ 

Z'llZlZTT  °f,TlW  f-'  Passenger 

,  ecidcd  to  ci|uip  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  their 
passenger  rolling  stock  (upward  of  300  carsl.  whether  run 

the  stove.  In  connection  with  this  it  is  practically  proved  I 
tliat  our  storage  heater  system  aud  Duplex  double  toil  sys- ' 
tem  work  to  great  satisfaction  together,  that  is,  that  a  train 
may  lie  composed  of  several  cars,  some  equipped  with  one 
system  and  some  with  the  other,  and  all  ears  arc  heated  com¬ 
fortably. 

This  order  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  important 
yet  given  out,  representing  a  large  road  like  the  Lackawanna, 
and  after  such  a  thorough  test  on  between  200  and  300  cars, 
as  they  have  given  our  apparatus.  The  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad  have  also  given  us  an  order  for  equippinga  number 
of  cars  after  having  made  a  practical  test  on  one  car.  We 
are  also  very  busy  equipping  cars  for  and  shipping  material 
to  the  following  roads:  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western- 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford;  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois;  New  York  and  Northern;  Western  New  York  & 

,  Pennsylvania;  and  have  work  going  on  at  the  following  car 
shops:  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  Gilbert  Car  Manufact¬ 
uring  Company,  Barney  &  Smith  Manufacturing  Company 
Wason  Manufacturing  Company,  Laconia  Car-  Company 
Ohio  Falls  Car  Company. 


Mr.  William  H.  McDoel  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  of  the  Louisville,  N$w  Albany  &  Chicago  in 

£Cut°a  v  "  'Y'SaCk-  Wh°  ha*  '-.d'thep^tir’for 

year.  Mr.  McDoel  has  been  for  some  time  traffic 
nianager  of  the  road,  and  is  very  familiar  with  the  ne-ds 
and  peculiarities  of  the  property.  He  has  been  for  Idea's 
in  active  rath  oad  life,  mostly  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  Under 
he  late  management  tlm  “  Monon  ”  became  noted  for 
We  cannot'  C,,aracter  of  train  accidents. 

ZZTr  t0  blame’  but  there  was  presu.n- , 

ably  need  of  a  change  of  management. 
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/  EN  ROUTE  TO  WASHINGTON. 

'  *  TK,l  flyp"g  ltV°  Washington  and  back  a  few  days 

ago  by  the  Royal  Blue  Line  vestibule  train.  Twentv-one 

Washington USC?  ‘°  m  Ct thCSe  tHpS  between  Elizabeth  and 
ashmgton.  I  was  made  to  realize  very  forcibly  the  im 
provements  in  railway  travel  since  the  days  ol  the  wTr' 
Then  the  trip  required  from  eight  to  nine'  hours  if  mv 
'collection  serves  me  aright.  We  crossed  at  H  ’vre  de 
Grace  on  train  floats  and  the  cars  were  pulled  through  Bal- 
iimore  by  horses.  This  time  it  took  me  but  four  hours  and 
fifty-five  minutes  to  go  and  but  five  hours  to  re  urn.  In 
N  aW\  TOdf  ln,Stuff>-  ill-seated  cars,  and  we  were 
hlth\  with  dust  and  smoke  on  our  arr  val.  Pullman  has 
airly  outdone  himself  in  his  equipment  of  the  Royal  Bhm 
Line  until  now  its  vestibule  trains  in  elegance  and  com- 
pleteness  of  equipment  are  without  doubt  the  finest  in  the  > 
"°. *.  ,Evcn  the  ordinary  passenger  cars  with  their  wash 

and  smoking  rooms  annexed  are  in  advance  of  the  early 
parlor  coaches.  In  the  old  days  we  used  to  have  to  carry 
our  lunch  basket  or  snatch  miserable  scraps  from  the  re^ 
freshmem  counters  along  the  way.  Now  we  sit  down  to  a 
dinner,  which  for  style  of  service,  elegance  of  table  equip- 
Vn“ity  a"d  5.ual,tZ  of  viands>  and  excellence  of 
cooking  Delmomco  himself  cannot  surpass.  The  linen  is 
'mmaculate,  the  royal  blue  china  exquisite,  and  the  flowers 
on  the  table  rare  and  fresh  cut  I  cannot  refrain  from  giving 
you  the  bill  of  fare,  though  the  mere  settirg  forth  of  the  ! 
menu  will  give  you  no  idea  of  how  delicious  was  the  food  ( 
and  how  well  it  was  cooked  and  served. 

*  *  * 
niNNXB. 

En  Route  April  17.  189t. 

Blue  Points  on  Half  Shell. 

Mulligatawney.  Clear  Consomme. 

Cucumbers. 

Baked  North  River  Shad,  Anchovy  Sauce. 

Rissolves  of  Potato. 

n  -  Boiled  Capon,  Salt  Pork. 

Roa«t  Beef.  Spring  Lamb,  Mint  Sauce, 

w  n  .,Rj b  Ends  of  Beef,  Browned  Potatoes. 

New- Boiled  Potatoes.  Mashed  Potatoes 

Stewed  Tomatoes.  New  Green  Peas. 

Claret  Wine  Punch. 

Larded  Fillet  of  Beef,  with  Mushrooms. 

„„  .  ,  „  Macaroni,  Italienne. 

Chicken  Mayonnaise.  Tomatoes  and  Lettuce,  French  Dressing. 

Ice  Cream.  Pulled  Figs.  *  Assorted  Cake. 

English,  Graham  and  Oatmeal  Wafers. 

_  Wine  Jelly. 

Roquefort  and  Edam  Cheese.  Bent’s  Biscuits 

Strawberries  and  Cream. 

Bananas.  Oranges. 

Colfee. 

Hygeia  Water  used  on  Table. 

*  *  * 

Indeed  the  discussion  of  this  dinner  occupies  one  for  a 
good  part  of  the  journey  and  leaves  him  but  just  enough  i 
time  for  a  cigar  and  a  little  reading  of  his  novel  or  news-  ' 
paper.  And  the  cost  of  all  this  is  but  one  dollar.  Of  ' 
course  the  company  must  lose  money  on  the  dinner,  but  i 

competition  is  the  life  of  trade  and  it  has  made  these  vesti¬ 
bule  trains  of  the  Royal  Blue  Line  the  finest  in  the  world.  1 
Old  railroad  tiavellers  tell  me  that  no  dinner  service  in  the 
country  can  approach  i*.  I  write  this  because  I  was  sq>\ 
forcibly  impressed  by  this  feature  of  the  great  advancen^m  ] 
of  modern  civlization.  jr  ‘ 

/P4Y/.jJl'EP/ircri 

M*r 

f  Sib  George  M.  Pullman  has  had  the  • 

I  courts  go  bark  on  litm,' both  liv  a  decision 
against.  Ills,  vestibule  patent  Claim  and  by 
that  of  f  o  .s1 1 pr  rue  Court  supporting  the 
Pumij.viv.i  i  i.  ,  .>1.  gjs  |  a  inosa.  Conse- 

I  qnently  i'uUMi.u  bus  no  more  uso  forjudges; 


but,  he  captures  the 
paying  tlic  ex  pen 
,  uud  counts  iiimse 


choinisTnittnn  by  . 
:  Prc.-idcntul  trip* 


April  24, 1891. 


Northwestern  Railroader, 


An  Improvement  In  Pullman  Cars. 


Speaking  of  the  improvement  in  passenger  car 
construction,  we  have  more  than  once  expressed  our 
opinion  that  the  member  of  the  traveling  public  who 
has  so  far  been  most  unkindly  neglected  by  the  de¬ 
signers  of  palace  cars  has  been  the  man  who  smokes. 
The  smoking  room  of  the  ordinary  sleeping  car  is  an 
abomination.  It  seats  six  persons:— and  in  a  crowded 
car  there  are  usually  sixteen  who  want  to  use  it.  The 
majority  of  them  therefore  have  to  stand  up  or  sit 
in  the  wash-basins  outside.  The  atmosphere  becomes 
anything  but  conducive  to  that  contentment  and 
self-respect  which  should  accompany  a  cigar;  and 
moreover  the  same,  atmosphere  distributes  itself 
through  the  train,  the  the  swinging  doors  being  ut¬ 
terly  unable  to  shut  it  out  from  the  body  of  the  car. 

The  best  effort  that  we  have  seen  to  reform  these 
conditions  is  made  in  the  new  ears  built  by  Pullman’s 
Palace  Car  Company  for  the  C.  &  N.-W.  and  C.,  St. 
P.,  M.  &  O.  R’ys  and  now  running  between  Chicago 
and  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  In  these  cars  the 
lavatory  und  smoking  room  are  thrown  into  one 
apartment  which  is  shut  off  from  the  body  of  the  car. 
A  long,  comfortable  seat  runs  along  the-whole  length 
of  one  side  of  this  apartment,  seating  six  people,  and 
two  or  more  easy  chairs  are  dotted  around  where 
anybody  pleases  to  put  them.  The  smokers  have 
more  room  and  more  comfort,  while  the  atmosphere 
in  the  larger  space  stays  purer  and  is  excluded  from 
the  rest  of  the  car.  There  are  three  wash-basins  in 
and  at  these  the  traveling  male  can  perform 
his  toilet  in  the  morning  in  comfortable  seclusion, 
without  being  constantly  incommoded  by  the  passing 
of  train  men  or  suddenly  discomfited  by  the  irrup¬ 
tion  of  ladies  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  dining 
ir.  It  is  an  enormous  improvement. 

The  cars  themselves  are  very  handsome.  In  place 
of  wood  carving  or  antique  brass  the  face  of  the 
berths  is  pannelled  with  stamped  plush  of  a  quiet 
shade  of  brown,  which  is  thoroughly  good  taste. 
The  Pintsch  light  gives  a  soft,  clear  light  which  is 
excellent. 

If  there  is  anything  to  criticise  in  the  cars  it  is 
certain  hangings  of  peacock  blue  in  the  smoking 
rooms.  Why  will  the  builders  of  palace  cars  cling 
to  peacock  blue  and  crimson  plush?  They  ought  to 
go  where  the  gaudy  arabesque  headlinings  have 
gone;  and  in  these  smoking  rooms,  otherwise  so  good, 
almost  any  shade  of  brown  or  unagressivc  yellow, 
(old  gold  would  do  admirably)  would  be  in  perfect 
taste. 


/V// 


TOLLMAN  DOES  NOT  PAY  THE  BILLS. 


[by  TBl.EOnAP" 
Chicago.  May  1J.  J891 


TO  THE  HERALD.  | 

—Mr.  George  M.  Fullmat 

- — ‘  telogrephoil  fr on 

Chlcaso  that  he  waa  eo«aged  In  Wmini  tbi 
SSSSr'OlJM*  ,hn  Sroater  part  of  the  hi 

JJ!”  £u?«  dDJin. im ,8E 5! for  laaut 
hwi  Uhedm1:  cerVfor  th.hp?..“.,,,°,n.r^rw 

comp,,-.,  .Ve  „.u.Tr.U  H,  ,L?rt 
£  "‘•“"J'  *“*  Oreeham  ee  he  had 


DEFEAT  FOR  PULLMAN. 

Pennsylvania's  Tax  Law  Deoirted  Va'ld  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Conrt. 

Washington,  May  XL—  Tlio  United  state* 
Supremo  Court  to-day  affirmed  the  judgment 
of  the  Supremo  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
case  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
against  the  State*  involving  the  validity  and 
constitutionality  of  the  State  law  taxing  the 
company  on  a  basis  proportionate  to  the 
ufnVmb<,r  of  imi!08  ,of  fail  road  within 
tho  Btato  over  which  the  company’s  cars 
ran,  compared  with  the  total  number  of 
of,.rallroad  ^  too  United  "States  over 
which  the  oars  ran.  The  court,  in  an 
opinion  by  Justice  Gray,  holds  that  the 
law  is  valid  and  constitutional  and  not  in 
violation  of  the  interstate  commerce  danse  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  The  court  holds 
that  the  law  is  not  a  regulation  of  comraeroe. 
but  an  equitable  method  of  taxing  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  company  within  the  State.  It  holds 
that  it  is  a  tax,  not  on  business,  but  on  prop- 
»y  Which  may  bo  found  within  the  8tate. 

|  1  he  court  also  decided  a  caso  front  Massa¬ 

chusetts  involving  practioally  the  same  ques- 
tion  as  applied  to  the  linos  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  in  Massachusetts 
in  the  same  wav. 

The  Supreme’  Court  to-day  disposed,  it  hopes 
finally,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned,  of  the  cases 
of  four  of  the  murderers  under  sentence  of 
death  in  New  York  State  by  means  of  eleotric- 
I  lty,  viz. :  Shibuya  Jngiro,  Joseph  Wood, 
Harris  A.  Smiler,  and  James  J.  81ocum.  Chief 
Justieo  Fuller  from  tho  bench  directed  the 
clerk  to  affirm  judgment  of  tho  lower  court 
and  to  issue  mandates  at  once. 
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I’ENKSY  LV  AN  IA  LAW  UPHELD. 
Three  Supreme  Court  Justices  Dis¬ 
sent  flrom  the  Pullman  Car  Tax. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  11.— The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  to-day  ren¬ 
dered  an  opinion  on  a  constitutional 
question  of  great  importance  in  the  case 
of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
against  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  brought  here  on  appeal  from  the 
highest  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Court,  waa  very  much  divided  on  the 
question  at  issue  and  Justice  Bradley  de¬ 
livered  a  vigorous  oral  dissent,  con¬ 
curred  in  by  Justices  Field  and  Harlan. 

The  Stato  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an 
act  providing  that  the  car  company 
should  pay  tax  on  its  property  within 
the  State,  the  amount  on  which  it  waa 
assessed  to  be  iound  bv  ascertaining  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  miles  of 
road  within  the  State  over  whirl)  the 
company’s  cars  ran  bore  to  the  total 
number  of  miles  in  fho  United  States 
over  which  they  ran,  and  then  dividing 
the  capital  stock  of  the  company  by  the 
proportion.  It  was  contended  by  the 
company  that  this  law  was  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  a  regu¬ 
lation  of  Interstate  commerce,  and  that 
its  cars  could  be  taxed  only  in  the  Stato 
of  Illinois.  The  Court,  in  an  opinion  by 
Justice  Gray,  upholds  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  the  law. 
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I  THE  PRESIDENT’S  TRIP.  ! 


At  Midnight  the  Chief  Executive  and 
Party  Set  Out  Upon  a  9,000- 
Mile  Ride. 


Bcriplion  of  the  Beautiful  Train 
Which  Will  Be  Their  Homo 
for  Thirty  Days. 


lonstrations  Planned  in  the  South— 
Enterprisin  g  (?)  New  York 
Papers. 


A  GREAT  EVENT. 

■Washington,  April  13.— Special  TeUgram.— 
The  President  will  start!  a  little  after  mid¬ 
night  to-night  on  his  tour  across  tho  continent. 
The  special  train  will  be  in  charge  of  George 
W.  Boyd,  the  assistant  general  passenger 
of  tho  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  Tho 
train  is  ono  of  the  most  convenient  and  com¬ 
fort  able  whtch  has  ever  been  furnished  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Company  with  all  of  its 
wonderful  facilities.  Outside  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  personal  and  official  family  the  only 
persons  who  will  accompany  the  expedition 
the  representatives  of  the  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  They  will  go  as  the  gueBts  of  the 
President.  Representatives  of  some  of  the 
Eastern  papers  had  desired  to  join  the  party, 
but  it  was  the  wish  of  the  President  that  there 
should  not  be  an  army  of  nows- 
I  paper  men  in  his  following.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  his  wish  will  be  re¬ 
spected,  however,  exoopt  in  tho  limited  sense 
that  these  gentlemen  will  not  bo  in  his  imme¬ 
diate  train.  Some  of  the  Now  York  news¬ 
papers  have  made  arrangements  with  the 
railroad  companies  to  furnish  epooial  facili¬ 
ties  for  their  representatives,  so  that  they  will 
immediately  precede  the  President  through¬ 
out  the  entire  trip.  It  may  be  expected, 
therefore,  that  what  is  called  tho  Eastern 
metropolitan  press  will  have  daily  dispatches 
of  the  Mrs.  Grundy  order,  which  will  chron¬ 
icle  the  light  gossip  of  tho  trip,  and  which,  it 
is  to  be  fsarod,  in  some  instances  may  distort 
the  local  incidents  to  suit  the  views  of  the 
editor.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
of  the  leading  New  York  newspapers, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  represented  on 
this  occasion,  has  ordered  its  correspondent 
to  generally  tind  fault  with  tho  administra¬ 
tion  nnder  all  circumstances,  truth  being  one 
|  of  the  slightest  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  From 
the  work  produced  the  instructions  sect 
have  been  implicitly  obeyed. 

Tho  President  leaves  in  the  best  of  hoalth 
and  will  probably  make  short  speeches  at 
of  the  principal  places  where  he  will 
stop.  The  train  itself  is  the  triumph  of  the 
oarhnilder’s  art.  “The  Presidential  special, 
the  inscription  in  letters  of  gold  on  tli 
forward  panels  of  the  combination  baggage  I 
and  smokingcar  A/.tian.  That  inscription 

was  painted  on  the  Aztlau  as  soon  as  it  was 
decided  that  the  Aztlan  should  be  a  portion 
of  the  train  which  will  convey  PreHidont 
|  Harrison  and  his  party  over  9,000 
continuous  miles  of  railway  track. 

of  the  Aztlan  are  fonr  of 
the  prottiest  specimens  of  Iho  oarbuilder’s 
art  that  human  eyes  ever  looked  upon.  The 
forward  end  of  the  Aztlan  or  so  much  of  it  as 
is  not  occnpied  bv  a  dynamo  for  operating  the 
electric  lights,  will  be  devoted  to  baggago  and 
boxes  of  supplies  of  a  non-perishable  nature. 
Then  comes  the  smoking  compartmont  up¬ 
holstered  in  olive  plush  furnished  with  chairs 
and  sofas  and  provided  with  a  library  and  a 
couple  of  desks.  Nouo  of  the  books  in  the  two 
book  oases  are  political  in  their  natnre,  bnt 
Republican  authors  seem  to  be  fully  repre¬ 
sented,  and  the  Uoosier  writer — Lew  Wallace 
— has  “The  Fair  God”  and  “Ben  Hur"  on  the 
shelves.  Andrew  i Carnegie’s  “Around  the 
World”  is  Alto  tliorA  Electric  scrow  fans  are 


at  each  end  of  the  smoking  compartment. 
There  is  but  one  ohalr  in  tho  bar¬ 
ber  shop;  that  will  be  enough  for 
there  will  bo  only  one  barber.  Tho  bath¬ 
room  is  rather  diminutive;  looks  as  thongh  it 
might  have  been  constructed  for  a  leader  of 
tbo  “Great  Unwashed”  instead  of  for  a  Re¬ 
publican  President.  There  will  be  plenty  of 
water  on  tho  train.  In  an  auxiliary  tank  be¬ 
neath  the  smoker  will  be  111  gallons  of  the 
precious  fluid  ready  for  use  in  an  emergenoy. 
There  have  been  arrangements  aUo  for  some¬ 
thing  else.  At  all  events,  in  the  dining-car 
to-day  a  couple  of  waiters  were  busily  engaged 
in  cleaning  np  silverware  enough  to  supply  a 
hotel;  one  of  tbo  cooks  was  loading  a  tin  can- 
mster  with  ground  ooffee  and  another  was 
rattling  pots  and  pans  in  tbo  kiteben.  Tho 
steward,  with  a  oorkserow  sticking  ont  of  an 
upper  vest-pocket,  wusonhis  knees  in  front  of 
tbo  wine-chest  staoking  up  bottles  that  were 
adorned  with  white  and  red  and  orangu 
and  green  labolB— bottles  whoso  mouths  wore 
slopped  with  gold  seals  and  silver  seals  and 
emerald  seuls,  and  a  few  black  bottles  that 
were  choked  with  common  and  unadorned 
corks.  It  seemed  to  be  about  tho  sort  of  place 
that  wonld  lmvo  furnished  an  agreeable  text 
for  the  descriptive  powers  of  Helen  Gougar, 
and  the  car  was  not  a  part  of  a  funeral  train. 

Next  to  the  commissary  department  is  the 
President's  car — tho  New  Zealand.  The  main 
interior  is  upholstered  in  bine  plush  with 
brown  curtains,  but  the  sleeping  aparimonts 
set  aBido  for  tho  President  and  Mrs.  Harrison 
— a  double  drawing-room — aro  dainty  as  a 
bridal  chamber.  White  and  gold  prevail 
in  tho  decorative  woodwork,  and  the  plush  is 
a  rich  terra  cotta.  The  Ideal  is  made 
up  of  six  drawiug-rooms,  all  furnished  and 
decorated  in  the  highest  stylo  of  the  car- 
bnilder's  art.  Ono  row  is  salmon  and  white, 
with  some  of  the  woodwork  plain  mahogany, 
tho  rest  of  it  salmon-tinted  and  gold.  The 
berth  panels  are  adorned  with  flowers  aud 
gilt  moldings.  Another  part  is  Baffrun-hued, 
a  third  is  a  sea-sick  green  in  its  general  tinge, 
while  tho  others  are  crushed  strawberry, 
olive,  ana  oloctric  blue.  A  combined  library 
and  observation  ear  is  tho  Vacuus.  In  its 
forward  end  aro  Bix  Boetious  upholstered  in 
blue  ami  metal  Sited  in  brims.  Linen  closets 
divide  these  sections  from  the  observation 
car  proper.  Two  sections  ill  brown  plush  are 
separated  by  curtains  and  tho  book  eases 
from  i  he  open  cur.  Sixteen  ohairs  are  ranged 
alongside  the  great  pine-glass  windows, 
through  wtiich  the  party  oxpecls  to 
see  a  groat  deal  of  the  United  States 
during  tho  next  thirty  days.  In  tho  li¬ 
brary  in  tiiis  oar  General  Low  Wallace  has 
auotuer  copy  of  1  Ben  Hur,"  while  Andrew 
Carnegie  is  represented  by  “Au  American 
Four-in-hand  iu  Europe.”  There  is  an  iutof- 
esling  aggregation  of  arailablo  literature 
ranging  from  Balzac  and  George  Eliot  to 
Uncle  Remus.  Elec  rio  fans  aro  also  fitted  at 
the  ends  of  the  room.  But  (he  open-air  oud 
of  the  car  will  bo  more  interesting  than  its 
interior.  The  pin Ifonn  is  seven  feet  long  by 
nino  feet  wide,  rubber  lloored,  aud  fenced  iu 
with  brasB  and  bronze.  The  roof  extends  to  a 
point  even  with  the  platform,  so  tout  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  address  an  audienee  in 
the  rain  the  President  doos  not  necessarily 
have  to  expose  himself  to  the  elements.  A 
bras,  brake  wheel  affouls  a  convenient  grip 
for  the  speaker’s  right  hand,  leaving  tho  left 
free  for*  gestures.  Ail  the  illumination  on 
the  train,  even  to  the  exterior  lamps,  will  be 
electric.  In  addition  lo  the  electric  lamps 
there  is  au  ample  supply  of  oil  lamps  to  ba 
used  should  the  current  give  out.  At  Hi:  10 
the  train  will  start  on  its  long  journey.  The 
Presideniial  party  Welch  will  start  lo-uigUt 
for  the  South  will  consist  of  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Harrison,  Mrs.  McKeo,  Mrs.  DimmicK, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Itnssell  Harrison  Postmaster 
General  Wanamakor,  Marshal  Bansdoll,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  W.  Boyd,  Mr.  E.  F.  Tibbott, 
'  tho  President's  stenographer,  and  Messrs. 
‘  Clark, -jOulahan,  and  Austin,  the  newspaper 
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The  train  which  carried  the  president  to  the  south 
and  California  and  is  now  returning  by  the  way  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  is  made  up  of  Pullman  cars  which 
have  been  in  use  on  the  Pennsylvania  road.  The  train 
uses  the  Consolidated  Car  Heating  company’s  Bewail 
coupler  and  other  appliances  nnd  the  Pennsylvania  is 
credited  with  using  the  best  things  that  can  be  had. 
The  notable  Pan-American  congress  train  was  also 
completely  equipped  by  the  Consolidated  Car-Heating 
Co.  It  is  also  important  to  note  that  at  the  recent, 
meeting  of  representatives  of  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Vanderbilt  lines  it  was  — 
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TUESDAY,  MAY  12,  1891. 


The  United  Stateg  Supreme  Court  Up¬ 
holds  Pennsylvania  Law. 


The  tax  on  the  company  was  imposed  not 
because  it  was  doing  business  in  the  State, 
but  because  its  cars  were  in  the  State  and 
were  property  and  they  were  taxed  whether 
they  went  on  beyond  the  State’s  boundaries 


A  DIVISION  ON  THE  OPINION.  I 

Reasons  Given  by  Justice  Gray  Why 
the  Btate  Court’e  Finding  Was 
Upheld  —  A  Question  of 
Moveable  Property. 


Washington,  May  11.— The  United 
States  Snpreme  Court  rendered  an  import¬ 
ant  decision  to-day,  affirming  the  finding  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
case  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
against  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Court  was  very  much  divided  on  the  ~ ^  that  property  employed  in  any 

questioft  at  issue  nnd  Justice  Bradley  tinuous  movement  wonld  escape  taxi 


or  not.  . 

The  State’s  had  it  seen  fit,  might  have 
provided  that  specific  cars  which  were  with¬ 
in  its  borders  at  any  time  should  he  assessed. 
The  company  has  at  all  times  substantially 
the  same  number  of  cars  within  tho  State, 
and  that  number  might  have  been  definitely 
determined. 

THE  TAXATION  EQUITABLE. 

The  mode  of  taxation  the  State  adopted, 
on  a  State  mileage  basis,  proportionate  to 
the  total  mileage  of  the  country,  was  an 
equitable  and  just  method  of  settlement, 
and  if  followed  In  every  State  the  company 
wonld  be  assessed  on  its  whole  capital  stock 
and  no  more. 

The  result  of  a  decision  that  snoh  a 
method  of  taxation  is  unconstitutional 


Tho  agent  of  one  of  tho  railroad  companies, 
who  is  hero  to  escort  him,  Mr.  Hardwiok, 
of  tho  Richmond  and  Danville  syBlom.  says: 
“The  wholo  South  will  show  tho  President 
what  hospitality  means.  When  tho  tram 
reaches  tho  Alabama  lino,”  he  said,  “Governor 
Jones  will  wolcomo  the  Presidont  to  tho  State. 
All  the  towns  botween  Atlanta,  Ga.,  aud  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.,  will  have  on  a  holiday  dross. 
At  Anniston,  which  is  one  of  tho  prettiest  of 
the  now  oitieB  of  the  South,  tbo  dis¬ 
play  will  be  particularly  elaborate.  Ihe 
schedule  of  the  trip  proposes  a  five 
hours'  Btay  at  Birmingham,  and  a  committee 
of  fifty  has  boon  appointed  *"v“  "Aarra  or 

tho  uomonstration  in  the  1 - -  - 

There  i-  to  bo  a  review  of  tho  military  by 
President,  who  will  bo  shown  the  city  under 
tbo  most  favorable  auspices.  The  decorations 
will  be  profuse.  All  tho  Southern  oities  fnlly 
appreciate  tho  honor  of  tUe  Preeident  a  visit, 
aud  there  will  be  similar  demonstrations  at 
each  stopping  plaoo  of  tho  train.” 


deliveardu  vigorous  oral  dissent  concurred 
In  by  Justices  Field  and  Harlan. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  act 
providing  that  the  car  company  should  pay 
tax  on  its  property  within  the  State,  the 
amount  on  which  it  was  to  be  assessed  to  be 
found  by  ascertaining  the  proportion  which 
tlie  number  ot  miles  of  road  within  tho 
State  over  which  the  company’s  cars  ran, bore 
to  the  total  number  of  miles  in  the  United 
States  over  which  they  ran  and  then  divid¬ 
ing  the  capital  stock  of  the  company  by  the 
proportion. 

It  was  contended  by  the  company  that  this 
law  was  unconstitutional  tor  the  reason  that 
it  was  a  regulation  of  inter-state  commerce, 
and  that  its  cars  could  be  taxed  only  in  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

8TATB  LAW  UPHELD. 

The  Court,  in  an  opinion  by  Justice  Gray, 
upholds  the  constitutionality  of  the  law. 
The  old  rule  by  wbioh  personal  property 
was  supposed  to  follow  the  person  of  the 
owner,  it  says,  has  been  modified  very  much 
in  modern  times.  In  matters  of  taxa¬ 
tion  tho  question  is  one  of  legislative 
powers  and  it  Is  for  each  State  Legislature 
to  say  whether  a  company’s  property  shall 
be  taxed  at  the  place  of  its  incorporation  or 
at  the  place  where  it  goes.  There  is  noth- 
*  17,  nt  '  log  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  ot  the  United 

-  —  uSjMLr  1  States  preventing  a  State  from  taxing  prop- 

Presidonts  hon^r.  (  e|>ty  empi0yea  (herein  like  other  personal 
property. 

This  ease  differs  from  ease*  involving  • 
license  tax,  heretofore  held  to  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  This  is  not  a  license  nor  a  privilege 


tax,  but  atax  applied  equally  on  the  property 
of  all  corporations  doing  business  within 


altogether.  The  oonrt,  therefore,  affirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  State  court  aud  directed 
similar  action  to  be  taken  in  the  case  of  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  against  H. 
A.  Hayward,  Treasurer  of  Allen  County, 
Kansas,  involving  the  same  question. 

Justice  Gray  also  announced  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  court  in  somewhat  similar  suits 
between  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany. 

THE  DISSENTING  OPINION. 

Justice  Bradley,  in  his  dissenting  opinion 
in  the  Pullman  caBes,  said  that  he  conceded 
that  all  personal  property  whioh  belonged 
in  a  State  was  subject  to  State  taxation,  but 
where  property  did  not  belong  in  a  State 
the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Scate 
over  the  properly  arose. 

The  fundamental  proposition,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  was  that  all  personal 
property  within  a  State  as  well  as  all  real 
property  was  subject  to  the  laws  thereof.  He 
did  not  believe  it'maintainable  in  its  general 
and  absolute  meaning.  There  was,  he  said 
emphatically,  such  a  thing  os  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  and  such  a  thing 
as  the  Government  of  the  United  States.and 
there  were  many  persons  and  many  articles 
which  the  State  could  not  lay  its  finger  upon, 
it  contrary  to  the  United  States  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

The  8tate  might  provide  police  regula¬ 
tions  for  a  herd  of  cattle  being  driven  from 
the  West  to  New  York,  but  it  could  not  de¬ 
clare  them  subject  to  taxation,  and  the  same 
was  true  of  a  train  of  ears.  Taxation  of  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  he  declared,  in  conclusion, 
wan  incidental  regulation. 
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,  mucii  talk  In  and  out 

or  too  newspapers  about  the  magnificent 
train  upon  which  the  President’s  party  has 
made  the  trip  to  and  fro  across  the  country. 
The  expense  of  such  a  trip  has  been  vari¬ 
ously  estimated,  the  aggregate  always  run¬ 
ning  away  up.  President  Harrison  is  known 
to  be  a  frugal,  economical  man,  and  no 
one  believes  that  he  personally 
will  pay  the  expenses  of  the  tour. 
“Who,  then,  is  providing  the  money  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  trip?"  is  a  question.  It 
is  a  question  one  often  hears  asked.  I  am 
able  to  answer  the  question.  It  is  a  Chi¬ 
cago  man.  In  this  city  that  fact  is 
known  to  only  a  few  gentlemon.  Before 
and  during  the  convention  of  1888,  it  is  well- 
known  that  George  SI.  Pullman  furnished 
the  sinews  of  war  for  the  Gresham  boomers. 
The  bitterness  between  Gresham  and  Harri¬ 
son  men  was  most  intense.  Having  grown 
rich,  Pullman  is  ambitious  for  both  social 
and  political  power.  He  Is  a  very  rain  man. 
lie  believes  in  the  royalty  of  money.  Like 
the  old  follow  who  wanted  to  buy  capacity 
for  his  daughter  at  the  seminary.  Pullman 
is  a  subroriber  to  the  doctrine  that  with 
iuoney  ho  eau  got  anything.  He  spent  money 
freely  for  Gresham,  but  the  deal  with  Tom 
Platt  and  the  idiocy  of  the  Illinois 
delegation  nominated  Gresham's  bitterest 
enemy.  Two  l'easonsare  given  for  the  swap 
from  Gresham  to  Harrison  by  tho  Italian 
decorated  Pullman.  When  the  Continental 
Ballrond  Commission  was  appointed  tho 
President  named  Pullman  ns  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  A  short  time  after  that  Gresham  ren¬ 
dered  a  decision  against  Pullman  in  bis 
vestibule  train  ease.  Sir  George, 
knighted  by  the  King  of  Italy,  lias  all 
the  intolerancoof  aocumnlatodmUlions.  Ho 
Is  as  liberal  In  its  display  toward  his  equals 
and  superiors  as  ho  is  toward  his  employes. 
His  vanity  is  a  twin  to  his  overbearing  man¬ 
ner.  He  loves  fluttery,  and  Presidenr  Har¬ 
rison  made  no  mistake  in  giving  Sir  George 
a  chance  to  wabble  his  feet  under  the  Presl- 
dental  dinner  table. 

So  much  for  so  much.  Pullman  is  a  roar¬ 
ing  Harrison  man.  He  is  out  in  various 
kinds  of  English,  and  what  Italian  he  re- 
oeived  with  his  decoration  from  King  Hum¬ 
bert  for  f  1 10  President’s  renomlnatiou.  I  hear 
here  that  he  had  promised  to.glve  freely  of 
his  money  to  bring  about  that  result.  I  am 
also  able  to  state  that  he  has  organized  a 
literary  bureau  with  the  talented  T.  0. 
Crawford  at  its  head  for  the  purpose  of 
painting  on  the  political  fences  all  over  tho 
country  the  name  of  Ben  Harrison. 

But  about  the  famous  train.  Pullman  is 
the  man  who  provices  for  it.  Of  Course,  the 
oars  his  company  furnish,  but  the  transpor¬ 
tation  over  the  various  lines  must  bo  paid 
for,  and  I  have  the  best  authority  *or  saving 
that  Sir  George  foots  tho  bill.  It  was  clearly 
understood  before  tho  Itinerary  was  made 
up,  tho  palaoe  car  magnate  agreeing  to  pay 
all  expenses  for  the  trip  to  tho  coast  and re- 


!  The  Supremo  Court  Declares  That  Pennsyl¬ 
vania's  Law  Is  Valid. 

Wxshixotox,  May  1L— The  United  States 
Supreme  Court  to-day  affirmed  the  Judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
case  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
~  linst  the  State,  involving  the  validity  and 


court  to-day  decided  that  the  State  law,  tax- 
iug  the  company  on  its  stock  on  a  basis 
proportionate  to  the  total  number  of 
miles  of  railroad  within  the  State  over 
which  the  company’s  cars  run,  compared 
with'tbe  total  number  of  miles  of  road  in  the 
United  8tates  over  which  Pullman  cars  run, 
is  constitutional. 

The  court  also  affirmed  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Circnit  Court  of  Kansas  in  a 
similar  case  brought  by  the  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany  there,  in  which  precisely  the  same 
question  was  involved. 

Justices  Bradley,  Fields  and  Harlan  dis¬ 
sented  from  the  opinion  of  the  court. 


<0kyo. 


y/S'f/ 


MORE  TAX  ON  SLEEPING-CARS. 
Companies  In  Mlohigan  to  Turn  Over  6 
Per  Cent  of  Their  Gross  Receipts. 

Iansino,  Mich.,  May  12.— [Special.]— The 
Senate  today  by  a  unanimous  vote  passed  tho 
bill  increasing  tho  specific  tax  on  palace,  chair, 
and  sleeping  car  companies  and  fast  freight 
lines  from  2 %  to  6  per  cent  of  their  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  on  the  business  done  exclusively  in  Mich¬ 
igan,  and  requiring  them  to  file  an  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  their  earmngs  with  the  Railroad 
Commissioners.  The  bill  has  already  passed 
the  House.  The  Dodge  bill,  providing  for  a 
uniform  bounty  of  $100  for  every  Michigan 
soldier  no  matter  whether  a  volunteer  or  a 
drafted  man,  was  today  referred  back  to  the 
House  Committees  on  State  Affairs  and  Judic¬ 
iary  jointly.  A  majority  of  the  joint  commit¬ 
tee  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  bill,  and  it  will 
be  quietly  strangled. 

The  House  passed  bills  reducing  the  legal 
rate  of  interest  to  6  per  cent,  and  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  Pinkerton  men  to  do  do- 
lice  duty  in  Michigan. 

The  Senate  passed  a  bill  annexing  4,000 
acres  to  the  territory  of  Detroit. 

Gov,  W inane  vetoed  the  bill  making  an  op- 
propr  ation  fof  the  Home  for  Discharged 
charity0”  °“  8rouad  thut  this  is  a  private 


rt  and  convenience  o 
traveling  publla  is  concerned.  In  Ibe  get  up  of 
these  curs  the  Pullman  company  appears  to  have 
eclipsed  all  of  its  previous  efforts  in  the  direction 
of  furnishing  the  traveling  public  with  luxurious 
accommodations  for  their  comfort  while  travel¬ 
ing  between  tills  city  and  St.  Louis.  The  com¬ 
partment  Bleeping  cars  Iindiunt  and  Brill¬ 
iant,  which  were  exhibited  at  noon  to¬ 
day  at  the  Dearborn  Street  Station 
, fully  Justify  all  that  their  names  might 
Imply.  In  tho  construction  of  these  cars  the  Pull¬ 
man  company  has  spared  no  expense  whatever. 
Everything  that  could  he  done  to  make  them 
beautiful  and  comfortable  has  been  done.  There 
arc  eight  open  sections  in  the  body  of  the  car, 
next  to  which  at  one  end  aro  throe  Inclosed  sec¬ 
tions.  with  Independent  lavatories,  an¬ 
swering  all  the  purposes  of  a  draw¬ 

ing-room.  Beyond  those  is  a  lnxtirions 
smoking  compartment  and  gentlemen’s  dressing- 
room.  At  the  other  end  of  ihe  car  Is  a  fully 
equipped  drawing-room  and  beyond  this  a  private 
dressing-room  for  ladies  wiio  may  occupy  the 
berths  In  the  middle  of  the  car.  The  Inclosed 
suctions  aro  really  Just  aa  comfortable  as  the 
drawing-room  proper.  J>ut  have  only  two  berths, 
while  Ibe  drawing-room  has  four. 

There  is  a  dazzling  brilliancy  about  tho  interior 
finish  of  these  two  palaces  that  produces  a  queer 
sensation  on  the  human  mind  as  a  man  enters 
one  of  these  for  tho  first  time.  The  traveler  will 
feel  that  he  has  made  a  mistake,  like 
the  mail  who  misunderstood  his  Invitation 
and  found  himself  nt  a  full  dross  evening 
reception  with  bis  store  clothes  on  and  a  green 
necktie.  Or  if  he  has  ever  traveled  in  foreign 
lands  he  will  look  around  for  the  slave  who  will 
relieve  him  of  his  shoes  and  Incase  bis  feet  in 
golden  slippers  before  ho  enters  the  holy  of 
holies.  As  his  eyes  become  accustomed  to  the 
scene,  however,  he  will  gradually  real¬ 
ize  that  there  is  no  mistake;  it 

Is  not  a  vision,  or  a  dream,  or  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind.  Bo  is  simply — as  he  lias  been 
endeavoring  all  bis  life  to  prove  to  his  friends— 
tho  right  man  In  the  right  place,  and  the  little 
ticket  wbicli  be  has  In  his  pocket  will  ob¬ 
tain  for  him  a  full  night’s  logdglng  In  this 
modern  substitute  for  Aladdin's  original  head¬ 
quarters.  Tho  man  Is  all  right.  He  Is  oil  tho  Bed  ! 
Express,  and  will  turn  up  tho  next  morning  at 
his  destination  with  only  one  regret,  namely, 
that  he  was  foolish  enough  to  make  appointments 
In  advance  that  compel  him  to  leave  the  car. 

TbeBo  cars  will  he  run  regularly  between  Chi¬ 
cago  and  SL  Louis  via  the  Santa  Fe  Route,  one 
leaving  each  city  every  eveniug  during  the  year. 


Cleaning  the  Air  of  Tobacco  Smoke.  S’™!  appearance. 

It  Is  not  generally  known  that  platinum  at  a  P»otieed  nothing,  b 
white  heat  will  consume  any  quantity  of 
and  keep  the  atmosphere  per- 
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THE  PRESIDENT  PAY8  HIS  WAY. 

A  Denial  of  the  Jtoiy  That' He  1b  Travel-  ' 
tag  at  t  ie  Expense  of  Others. 

WathinSitm  Despatch  to  Baltimore  American. 

AjBpeclal  despatob  from  Chicago  was  published 
here  which  doc*  President  Harrison  great  In¬ 
justice.  It  says,  with  an  air  of  posltivo  lnlorma- 
tlon,  that  George  Pullman,  of  palace  car  fame, 
furnishes  tree  of  cost,  the  cars  and  pays  all  the 
Incidental  expenses  of  the  trip  of  President 
Harrison  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  assorts  further, 
that  Mr.  Pullman  has  become  an  ardent  friend 
of  this  administration,  because  Judge  Gresham, 
whom  be  supported  in  1888,  had  rendered  a  de¬ 
cision  against  the  Pullman  Car  Company. 

A  Cabinet  offioer  said  of  the  statement  this 
afternoon:  "I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
relations  existing  at  present  between  Mr.  Phil- 
man  and  Judge  Greehman.  It  is  very  likely 
that  the  friendly  offices  of  Mr.  Pullman  did  not 
Influence  Judge  Gresham  In  his  official  duties, 
and  the  palace  car  magnate  la  not  friendly  to 
judge  Gresham  at  this  lime;  I  do  net  know  ns  to 
that)  hut  it  la  cruelly  false  to  say  that  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man  it  contributing  the  presidential  trip  ex¬ 
penses  President  Harrison  expects  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  his  trip.  It  was  taken  for 
recreation  for  himself  and  family,  and  lo  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  meet  the  people,  have 
a  pleasant  outing  and  Incidentally 
Information  as  to  the  needs  of  tt 
and  cities  he  visited,  which  will  v 
benefit  to  the  people  and  Interests  of 
end  Southwest.  The  President  nevet  •..= 
recipient  oflmproper  gratutles,  and  It  Is  air 
useless  to  say  that  the  statements  published 
morning  are  without  foundation  la  fact, 
will  pay  his  way  the  same  as  other  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  I  venture  to  say  that  within 
less  tbaa  two  weeks  the  President  will  receive 
and  pay  the  bill  of  expense 
now  enjoying." 


PAID  FOR  BY  SIR  GEORGE  TAX  0N  PULLMAN  CARS 

Mr.  Pullman  Foots  the  Bill  of  the  The  pennsyiVania  Law  Is  Held  to 
Presidential  Train.  t  Ba  constitutional. 


NOW  A  ROARING  HARRISON  MAN  RIjLINq  0F  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

He  also  Supports  a  Political  Lite-  Ju,t)co  Bradley  Dissents  from  the  Opin- 
rary  Bureau  for  ’92.  Im,  prepared  i>>  »»«> 


)  country 
if  vast 
e  West 


ROYAL  PULL  FOR  T11E  ADMINISTRATION 


ILLINOIS  CENTRAL. 

AU  Through  Trains  Stop  at  Van  iSurcn 
Street  Station. 

On  and  after  Sunday,  May  17,  all  through  train* 
of  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  lo  and  from 

Springfield,  St.  ~ 


Chicago,  Mav  11— [Special].— ' There  has 
been  much  talk  iu  alul  out  of  the  news¬ 
papers  about  the  magnificent  train  upon 
which  the  Presidential  party  hns  made 
the  trip  to  and  fro  across  tho 
oonntry.  The  expense  of  such 
trip  lias  been  variously  estimated, 
the  aggregate  always  running  up  into 
the  thousands.  President  Harrison  is 
known  to  he  a  frugal,  economical  man, 
and  no  one  believes  that  he  perso  ally  will 
pay  tlie  expenses  of  the  tour.  Of  course. 
Postmaster  General  Wiinanmker  is  re¬ 
puted  to  be  a  very  wealthy  map,  but 
those  who  know  him  best  say  that  a  dol¬ 
lar  never  felt  a  more  dentli-like  grip  than 
when  Deacon  Waimmnker  clutches  it. 
unless  he  can  see  a  certain  per  cent,  of 
profit  before  lie  lets  go  of  it. 

"Who,  then,  is  providing  the  money  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  trip?”  is  a  question 
one  often  hears  asked. 

I  am  able  to  answer  the  question.  It  is 
a  Chicago  man.  Hi  this  city  that  fact  is 
known  toonlr  a  few  gentlemen.  Before  and 
during  the  convention  of  1SS8  it  is  well 
known  that  George  M.  Pullman  furnished  | 
the  sinews  of  war  for  the  Gresham  boom¬ 
ers.  The  bitterness  bet weeu  the  Gresham 
and  Harrisou  men  was  most  intense. 
Having  grown  rich  Pullman  is  ambitious 
in  both  a  Rocial  and  political  sense.  He 
is  a  very  vain  man.  Ho  believes  in  tho 
royalty  of  money.  Like  the  old  fellow 
who  wanted  to  buy  a  capncity  for  his 
daughter  at  the  seminary,  Pullman  is  a 
subscriber  to  the  doctrine  that  with 
;  So  much  for  so  much.  Pullman  is  a  roar-  money  he  can  get  anything.  He  spent  his 
ing  Harrison  tuan.  He  is  out,  in  various  money  freely  for  Gresham,  hut  the  deal 
kinds  of  English  and  what  Italian  he  re-  with  Tom  Platt  and  the  idiocy  of  the 
celved  with  his  decoration  from  King  Illinois  delegation  nominated  Gresham  a 
Humbert,  for  the  President’s  renomina-  bitterest  enemy.  , 

tion.  I  hear  here  that  he  has  promised  Two  reasons  are  giveD  for  the  swap  from 
to  give  freely  of  his  money  to. bring  about  Gresham  to  Harrison  by  the  Itaiiiin-dec- 
that  result.  I  am  also  able  to  state  that  orated  Pullman. 

he  has  organized  a  literary  bureau  with  When  the  continental jrailrcwd  coiumis- 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court  yes¬ 
terday  rendered  an  opinion  on  a  conatitu- 
tional  question  of  great  importance,  in 
the  case  of  the  Pnllman  Palace  Car  Com¬ 
pany  against  the  commonwealth  of  Peim- 
,  gvlvauia,  brought  here  on  appeal  from  the 
highest  court  of  Pennsylvania.  I  ho 
court  was  very  much  divided  on  the  ques¬ 
tion.  at  issue,  and  Jus.  i.:e  Bradley  dcl.v- 
ered  a  vigorous  oral  dissent,  which  v 
concurred  in  by  Justices  Field  a 
lan. 


The  court  therefore  affirmed  tho  judg¬ 
ment  of  i lie  State  court  and  direcled 
similar  action  to  lie  taken  in  the  case  of 
l  lie  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  against 
JI.  H.  Hayward,  treasurer  of  Allen  county, 
Knns.,  involving  tlie  same  qu  stion. 

Justice  Gray  also  announce  I  the  jt"1':- 
r- -Mt  of  the  court  in  somewhat,  sinr 
suits  between  the  commonwealth 
sachnsetis  and  the  Western  lj 
Telegraph  Company.  The  conSn 
wealth  taxed  tlie  buildings,  machin 
and  other  property  of  the  company  wii 
the  State,  first  ascertaining  and  deduct¬ 
ing  tlie  amount  of  property  of  the  com¬ 
pany  already  assessed  by  municipal  or 
lura i  authority.  The  court  upholds  the 
validity  of  the  law.  but  directs  that  certain 
modifications  as  to  interest  be  made  in  tha 
judgment  of  the  State  court.  The  nature 
of  i  liese  modifications  was  not  announced. 

Justice  Bradley,  in  his  dissenting  opin¬ 
ion  in  the  Pullman  cases,  said  that  be 
conceded  that  all  personal  property  wbi, 
belonged  in  a  State  was  subject  t~ 
taxation,  but  where  property  did  u...  ■«-- 
long  in  a  State  the  question  of  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  State  over  the  property 
(Wore.  The  fundamental  proposition  *- 

the  opinion  of  tho  court - 

sotqil  property  within  ~ 
all  ri  al  property. . 


ml  llar- 


s  Kankakee  1 


Orleans, 

While’ no  tickets  will  be  soli 
at  this  point,  i  be  making  o 
recognized  as  of  great  conv< 
transieni  and  permanent  re 
portart  section  of  the  city  ii 
Van  Buren  Street  Station. 


l  Stroe 


tlie  talented  T.  C.  Crawford  at  its  head, 
tor  the  purpose  of  rfh  mting  on  the  politi¬ 
cal  fences  all  over  dpe  conutt .  the  name  of 
Benjamin  Harrison— S.  B.~1S»2. 

But  about  the  famous  train.  Pni  lman  is 
the  man  who  providi 


sion  was  appointed,  the  President  named 
Pullman  as  one  of  its  members. 

A  short  time  after  that  Gresham  ren¬ 
dered  a  deciaiou  against  Pullman  in  bis 
vestibule-train  case. 

Sir  George,  knighted  br  the  King  of 


■  ..e  State  of  Pennsylvania  passed  an  act, 
providing  that  tha  car  company  should  pay 
tax  on  its  property  within  the  State,  the 
amount  on  which  it  was  to  be  assessed  to 
be  found  by  ascertaining  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  miles  of  road  wnhiu 
th"  State  over  which  the  company’s  cars 
ran  bore  to  the  total  number  of  miles  in 
the  United  States  over  which  they  ran  and  ^ 
then  dividing  the  capital  st  >ck  of  the  com¬ 
pany  h.v  this  proportion.  It  was  contended 
by  the  company  that  this  law  was  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  a 
regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  and 
that  its  cars  could  bo  taxed  ouly  in  the 
Slate  of  Illinois. 

The  court,  in  an  opinion  by  Justice 
Gray,  upholds  the  constitutionality  of  the 
law.  The  old  rule  by  which  personal 
i  ropertv  was  supposed  to  follow  the  per¬ 
son  of  the  owner,  It  says,  has  been  modi¬ 
fied  very  much  in  modern  limes.  In  mat¬ 
ter*  of  taxation  the  question  is  one  of 
legislative  powers,  and  it  is  for  each  blare 
legislature  to  any  whether  a  company  s 
property  shall  bo  taxed  at  the  place  of  its 
Incorporation  or  at.  a  place  where  it  goes. 
There  is  nothing  iu  the  Constitution  or 
jaws  of  the  United  States  preventing  a 
State  from  taxing  property  employed 
therein  like  other  personal  property. 

T’.i  is  case  differs  from  cases  involving  a 
lifeline  tax,  heretofore  held  to  be  uncon¬ 
stitutional.  This  is  not  a  license  nor  a 
privilege  tax.  but  a  tax  applied  equally  on 
tlie  property  of  all  corporations  doing 
business  within  the  State,  whether  domes¬ 
tic  or  foreign,  whether  engaged  in  inter¬ 
state  transportation  "r  not.  Tnetaxon 
the  company  was  employed  not  because 
it  was  doing  business  in  the  State,  but  be- 
cause  its  cars  were  in  the  Stale  ann 
property,  and  they 
they  went 


s  that  al)  pi  r- 

_ _ _ -  subject  to  tHeViws 

_ _  He,  did  not  believe  it  maintaina-  I 

li’e  in  its  general  and  absolute  meaning.  i 
There  was,  lie  said,  emphatically,  such  a  I 
t  tiing  as  t.he  Constitution  of  the  United  a 
States  and  such  a  t  hing  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  and  there  were 
many  persnus  and  manv  articles  which  the 
Slate  could  not  lay  its  finger  upon  because  | 
contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  t‘.e  Uuired 
Slates.  The  State  might  provide  police  1 
regulations  for  n  herd  of  cattle  being 
driven  from  the  West  to  New  York,  but  if 
could  not  declare  them  subject  to  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  the  same  was  true  of  a  tralu  of 
cars.  Taxation  of  interstate  commerce, 
lie  declared  in  conclusion,  was  incidental  . 
regulation.  _ _  XI 


company  furnish,  hut  the  Ttaly,  hns  all  the  Intolerance  of  nccumu- 
transportHtion  over  the  various  1- 1,  t.  must  lated  millions.  He  is  as  liberal  in  its  d.s- 
be  paid  for,  and  T  tiave  the  best  authority  play  toward  his  equals  and  superiors  as 
for  saying  that  Sir  George  foots  the  bill,  he  is  toward  his  employes.  His  vanity  is 
This  was  clearly  understood  before  tho  a  twin  to  his  overbearing  manners.  Ho 
itinerary  was  made  up,  the  Palace-Air  loves  flattery,  and  President  Harrison 
magunte  agreeing  to  pay  nil  expenses  of  made  uo  mistake  in  giving  SirGeorge  a 
the  trip  to  the  coast  and  return.  v  chance  to  wabble  his  i 

-  •  r  dentin!  dinner  table. 


t  under  the  Presi* 


taxed  whether  I 
beyond  the  State’s  bounda¬ 
ries  or  nui.  The  State,  had  it  s-eu  fit,  ' 
might  have  provided  that  specific  cars 
which  were  within  Us  bhrders  at  any  | 
time,  should  be  assessed.  .  .  I 

The  company  ha*  at  all  times  Rubstan-  | 
tially  the  same  number  of  curs  within  the  j 
fcmte.  and  that  number  mi^ht  have  been  I 
definitely  determined.  The  mod©  of  taxa¬ 
tion  the  State  adopted,  on  a  State  mileage 
basis  proportionate  to  the  total  mileage  or 
the  country,  was  an  equitable  and  just 
moi hod  of  settlement,  and  if  followed  in 
every  State  the  company  would  be  assessed 
on  its  whole  cnpltnl  stock  and  no  more. 
The  result  of  a  decision  that  such  a  method 
of  taxation  is  unconstitutional  would  be 
that  property  employed  iu  any  contiuunu" 
movement  would  escui 
ge»  her. 


i  taxation  alto- 


'  THE  PRESIDENT  AT  HARRISBURG,  1 

Introduced  Co  a  Small  but  Enthusiastic  Crowd  | 
by  tioyeruor  Paitlson.  • 

'Z  Harrisburg,  May  16.— Preslden 

Harrison  and  party  were  received  here  by 
a  small  but  enthusiastic  crowd. 

As  tne  train  bearing  the  distingu'sbed 
people  entered  the  oity  a  president  s  sa¬ 
lute  was  flred  from  the  capital  grou .id  I. 

Governor  Pattison  introduced  the 
President  in  a  fow  pleasant  r8™er.l„'  , 
The  Utter  spoke  aeveral  minutes.  | 
in  which  ho  .ref®rre^.„  .  .,2 
the  enjoyable  character  of  the  big  ..rip  . 
Postmaster  General  Wanamaker  d wt- 
little  on  the  magnificent  demonatra.ioi 
in  Indianapolia  in  honor  of  thi  j 
President  who  ho  said  for  the  firs, 
time  broke  down,  and  l*»r 
with  apparent  satisfaction  tiu. 
they  had  not  had  a  hot  box  in  to 
ten  thousand  mile*  traveled  oitber  ..a. 
or  in  the  cars.  CommUsioner  Bus's  a* 
made  a  lew  remarks.  On  the  pla-fo 
of  the  oar  were  Governor  Pattison  and 
his  cabinet.  # 


Michigan  (Central  Railroad  CQ. 

“THE  NIAGARA  FALLS  ROUTE.” 


Office  of  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


o.  YV.  RUGGI.ES,  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 
GEO.  E.  KING.  Ass',  Gen'l  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent. 


Circular  No.  757. 


Chicago,  April  30th,  1891. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Regular  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Nath 
and  Canada  will  be  held  in  the  City 


jnal  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States 
of  Toronto,  Ontario,  July  14TH  to  17TH,  1891. 


npORONTO,  the  Capital  and  Metropo¬ 
lis  of  Ontario,  is  a  handsome 
commercial  city  of  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  people,  covering  an  area 
f  some  ten  square  miles  on  a  low 
plain  rising  somewhat  to  the  north, 
where  it  is  bounded  by  the  ancient 
margin  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  view  of 
it,  either  from  the  water  or  from  the 
surrounding  heights,  with  its  array  of 
dome  and  turret,  arch  and  spire,  and  osgoode  hall,  Toronto. 

.he  varied  movement  of  its  water-front,  is  „„e  of  great  beamy  and  has  won  for  it  the  title  of  The 
Queen  City  of  Canada.  It  is  well  and  solidly  built  in  unusually  excellent  taste  and  purity  of 
architecture.  It  is  also  an  important  educational  center,  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city  being  those 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  until  their  injury  last  year  by  fire.  These  buildings,  now  being  repaired, 
form  three  sides  of  a  large  quadrangle  in  an  extensive  park  approached  by  College  Avenue,  which 
is  lined  with  double  rows  of  noble  trees. 


Osgoode  Hall,  the  College  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  the  Normal  School,  the  Model 
Schools,  and  the  Educational  Museum, 
located  on  Church  Street,  and  Trinity 
College,  a  large,  picturesque  building,  on 
Queen  Street,  are  all  of  especial  interest. 
Osgoode  Hall,  St.  Lawrence  Hall,  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  James,  and  in  fact  the 
larger  buildings  generally,  are  excel¬ 
lent  and  interesting  specimens  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  The  Churches  of  Toronto  are 
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numerous  and  prosperous.  The  Parks,  too,  are  many  and  are  very  attractive.  The  Queen’s  Park  lies  in 
the  center  of  the  city,  the  Island  Park  on  an  island  across  the  bay,  High  Park  in  the  western  part, 
Victoria  Park  near  Scarborough  Heights,  and  Riverdale  on  the  banks  of  the  Don.  In  the  Horti¬ 
cultural  Gardens.  Carlton  and  Sherbourn  Streets,  is  the  pavilion  in  which  the  day  sessions  of  the 
Association  will  be  held. 

thp:  Michigan tentral  “The 

Falls  Route,”  an  old  and  favorite  line 
with  Canadian  travelers,  from  its  sit¬ 
uation  as  an  east  and  west  line 
traversing  the  peninsula  of  Michigan 
and  Ontario,  affords  especial  facilities 
for  the  journey  to  Toronto.  Tickets 

will  be  on  sale  at  our  ticket  offices  trinity  college.  Toronto. 

to  enable  passengers  to  reach  Toronto  as  early  as  July  9th  and  not  later  than  July  16th.  as  the 
Council  of  the  Association  will  meet  July  10th  to  14th,  and  will  be  good  to  return  from  July  14th 
to  20th,  at  the  rate  of  One  First-Class  Limited  Fare  for  the  Round  Trip,  with  the  addition  of  $2.00 
for  the  membership  fee  of  the  Association. 


ROUTES  TO  TORONTO. 

According  to  the  route  selected  the  fare,  including  the  membership  fee,  will  be  as  follows: 

First.— Michigan  Central  Railroad  to  Detroit  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Detroit  to  Toronto, 
returning  by  same  route.  Rate,  S14.45  for  Round-Trip  from  Chicago. 

Second.— Michigan  Central  Railroad  to  Detroit  and  Grand  Trunk  Railway  Detroit  to  Toronto, 
returning  by  same  route.  Rate,  S14.45  for  Round  Trip  from  Chicago. 

Third.— Michigan  Central  Railroad 
to  Niagara-on-the-Lake  (via  Niagara 
Falls)  and  Niagara  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany  from  Niagara-on-the-Lake  to 
Toronto,  returning  by  same  route. 
Rate,  Si 5.95  for  Round  Trip  from 
Chicago. 

These  routes  take  the  passenger 
from  Chicago  along  the  lake  front, 
past  and  through  some  of  the  most 
McMASTER  hall.  Toronto.  attractive  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  for 

miles  in  full  view  of  the  lake;  through  the  most  fertile  and  prosperous  portion  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  past  thriving  and  handsome  cities  and  through  the  midst  of  a  beautiful,  rolling,  farming 
country  to  Detroit,  the  City  of  the  Straits  and  the  metropolis  of  the  State. 

By  the  first  and  second  routes  from  Detroit  the  traveler  passes  through  a  number  of  the  larger 
towns  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  on  the  way  to  Toronto. 


I  HE  FALLS  OF  NIAGARA. 

By  the  third  route  from  Detroit,  the  main  line  of  the  Michigan  Central,  with  its  magnificent 
road-bed  and  superb  level  track  of  steel  rails,  is  traversed  to  Niagara  Falls,  stopping  at  Falls  View, 
where  a  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  great  cataract  and  its  environment  is  seen,  and  thence  the 
Niagara  Division,  past  Queenston,  to  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  where,  according  to  the  train  that  is 
taken  from  Chicago,  fine  steamers  are  taken  across  Lake  Ontario  by  day  or  by  night,  affording  a 
desirable  relief  from  the  tedium  of  a  railway  journey  in  summer. 

The  broad  landscape  spread  out  before  the  eye  at  Falls  View  is  one  of  great  beauty  and  grand¬ 
eur  and  grows  upon  one  as  the  innumerable  details  are  grasped  and  fixed  upon  the  mind.  From 
the  broad  expanse  of  the  majestic  river  far  up  to  the  right,  come  down  the  foaming,  raging  rapids 
to  the  great  curve  of  the  Horse-shoe,  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  beneath  the  spectator,  pouring  over 
the  brink  into  the  abyss  below  and  crowned  by  the  cloud  of  rising  spray.  Beyond  are  the  green 
islands  that  seem  to  bid  the  flood  to  pause,  and  the  spires  of  the  town  rising  above  the  trees. 
Further  down  is  the  white  gothic  tracery  of  the  American  Fall  and  then  the  narrow  gorge  and  the 
end  of  the  great  bridge.  From  no  other  point  can  so  extensive  and  complete  a  view  be  seen. 

Passengers  by  the  direct  routes  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  Grand  Trunk  Railways  from  Detroit, 
as  well  as  others,  will  be  afforded  the  opportunity  of  taking  a  side-trip  by  steamer  and  by  rail  from 
Toronto  to  Niagara  Falls  and  return  at  the  very  low  rate  of  $1.50.  The  sail  across  the  lake  in 
summer  is  always  delightfui,  and  the  rail  ride  over  historic 

f  ->  V 

«■"  -  '  .  '  fields  and  up  the  striking  heights  of  Queenston  is  very 

interesting.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  rise  the  battle¬ 
ments  of  Fort  Niagara,  with  the  stars  and  stripes  flying 
above  them;  on  the  other  side  the  red  cross  floats 
over  Fort  George.  Near  by  are  the  ruins  of  old 
Fort  Mississauga  and  beyond  the  Queen’s  Royal 
Hotel  are  the  Niagara  Assembly  grounds.  Against 
the  sky,  Brock’s  monument  rises  from  the  heights 
where  he  fell  in  battle,  October  II,  1812.  From  the 

AT  FALLS  VIEW. 

Cantilever  Bridge  at  Clifton  to  Falls  View  the  grand  gorge 
of  the  river  is  closely  followed,  showing  the  Falls  and  the  Whirlpool  Rapids  and  the  bare,  precipitous 
cliffs  —  an  open  page  of  the  geologic  history.  Altogether,  the  trip  is  a  charming  and  inspiring  one, 
not  to  be  lightly  omitted. 


Equipment  of  Day  Trains. 

New  Pullman  Palace  Parlor  Cara 

“EVELYN"  AND  “MERCEDES." 


'/  "O  AFFORD  everi  better  accommodations  for  first-class  day 
((5)  travel  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  than  have  heretofore 
beer;  given,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  traveler  a 
complete  Pullman  service  by  day  and  nigl;t,  the  Chicago  &.  Alton 
Railroad  has  placed  upon  its  day  trails  between  Chicagoand  St. 
Louis,  the  two  new  Pullman  Palace  Parlor  Cars,  “  Evelyn  "  and 
"  Mercedes." 

These  two  cars  have  just  beer;  turned  out  of  the  shops  of  the 
Pullman  Company,  who  have  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense 
to  make  therri,  without  exception,  the  finest  Parlor  Cars  ever 
built.  The  “Evelyn"  and  "Mercedes"  are  each  sixty-four  feet 
in  length,  vestibuled,  contaiq  sixteen  revolving  and  six  wicker 
chairs,  and  the  latest  improvement,  an  open  drawing-room. 
They  are  provided  with  commodious  smoking-rooms,  buffet  and 
toilet-rooms.  The  interiors  are  finished  in  rr;ahogany,  old-gold 
and  blue  plush,  while  the  chairs  are  upholstered  iq  white  mohair. 
The  cars  are  lighted  by  the  Pintsch  gas  system.  Wide  and 
spacious  bay  windows  occupy  most  of  the  wall  space,  and  each; 
car  contains  a  well  selected  library  of  fiction,  adventure  and 

Day  Trains  Nos.  1  and  2 


Are  now  corriposed  of  Palace  Reclining  Chair  Cars,  equipped  with 
Hitchcock  chairs  (free  of  extra  charge),  new  Pullman  Palace  Par¬ 
lor  Cars  described  above,  Dining  Cars,  and  new  and  commodious 
Day  Cars  for  local  travel,  and  Smoking  Cars. 


D 


Equipment  of  Night  Trains. 


"TEUTONIC”  AND  "MAJESTIC. 


V  'HE  PULLMAN  Palace  Compartment  Sleeping  Cars, 
(Q)  "Teutonic"  and  "Majestic,"  just  completed  and 
placed  iri  service  on  night  trains,  are  the  latest  and 
best  production  of  the  skill,  experience  and  inventive  genius 
which  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  commands.  They  con¬ 
tain  every  appointment  that  the  rryost  fastidious  or  luxurious  taste 
could  suggest,  and  for  originality  in  design  and  beauty  of  finish 
are  far  ahead  of  anything  on  wheels. 

They  are  divided  into  four  parts — a  drawing-room,  six  sleep- 


lighted  throughout  by  the  Pintsi 


mpartments,  and  a  large  an 
room  for  gentlernen.  The  c 


attention  has  been  directed  tc 


s  been  made  much  larger  than  tf 


et-roorn,  and  provided  with  all  rnoder 


rpaybe  thrown 
together  and  ar¬ 
ranged  en  suite. 

Each  compart- 
mentcontainstwo 


OPINIONS 

OF 

Prominent  Railway  Mechanical  Men 

REGARDING 

STEAM  COUPLERS. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Cory,  S.  M.  P.,  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  R.  R., 
says  :  “As  regards  the  Gibbs  Coupler,  which  we  have  had  in  use 
during  the  past  year  for  car-heating  purposes  on  our  trains  running 
between  Cincinnati  and  Chicago,  this  coupler  I  find  to  be  very 
effective  and  efficient  in  all  its  parts.  We  have  yet  to  find  the  first 
one  that  has  given  out  and  caused  us  any  trouble  during  the  past 
winter’s  use.  The  joints  all  appear  to  remain  perfectly  tight.  The 
coupler  being  simple  in  its  construction  is  easily  handled  by  our 
train  hands,  and  in  no  way  liable  to  give  out  or  get  out  of  order, 
or  cause  repairs  to  be  made.  So  far  as  our  observations  have  let 
us,  it  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory  and  given  the  best  of  service.” 

Mr.  F.  P.  Boatman,  S.  M.  P.,  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.  R.  R.,  says  :  “The 
Gibbs  Coupler  is  good  and  satisfactory  ;  have  had  it  in  use  on  the 
Ohio  &  Mississippi  two  winters,  and  never  knew  one  to  leak.” 

Mr.  E.  W.  Grieves,  M.  C.  B.,  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.,  says.: 
“The  Gibbs  Steam  Coupler,  since  having  been  improved,  has 
been  working  with  satisfaction,  and  is  the  most  economical  coupler 
I  know  of.” 

Mr.  W.  L.  Hoffecker,  S.  M.  P.,  Cent.  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey, 
says  :  “  I  am  satisfied  that  we  have  made  no  mistake  in  selecting 
the  Gibbs  Coupler  for  steam  heat  on  our  passenger  cars.  We  have 
had  it  in  service  for  the  past  two  winters,  and  the  same  has  been 
giving  entire  satisfaction.  In  this  connection  will  say,  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  mechanical  representatives  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co., 
P.  &  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  Pullman  P.  C.  Co.  and  the  C.  R.  R.  Co.  of  N.  J., 
at  Baltimore  some  two  years  ago,  there  was  presented  a  number  of 


different  styles  and  makes  of  couplers,  and  it  was  decided  unani¬ 
mously  in  favor  of  the  Gibbs  Coupler  as  the  best  that  was  presented 
for  our  adoption.  Our  employees  all  like  the  Gibbs  Coupler,  the 
operation  of  the  coupler  being  similar  to  that  of  the  Westinghouse 
Air-Brake  Coupler,  requiring  no  special  instructions  for  the  train¬ 
men  to  operate.  As  we  have  not  found  one  that  has  given  out 
in  service,  I  still  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  I  do  not  know  of  a 
better  coupler.” 

Mr.  L.  B.  Paxson,  S.  M.  P.  &  R.  &,  Phila.  &  Reading  R.  R.,  says 
of  the  Gibbs  Coupler  :  “As  far  as  the  maintenance  of  the  couplers 
under  the  tenders  of  our  engines  which  come  under  my  immediate 
note  they  have  worked  very  well,  indeed  ;  and  I  would  further 
state,  that  in  the  few  trips  that  I  have  made  upon  the  Blue  Line  I 
have  only  noticed  one  of  them  leaking  this  winter.” 

Mr.  J.  S.  Merrill,  Supt.,  Pullman  P.  C.  Co.,  says,  in  regard  to 
the  Gibbs  Coxipler :  “This  coupler  has  been  in  use  on  the  cars 
of  this  company,  operated  over  the  Jersey  Central,  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  lines,  between  New  York  and 
Washington,  also  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  and  Ohio 
&  Mississippi  Railroads,  on  cars  running  in  through  lines  between 
New  York,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  for  the  past  two  seasons.  It 
has  given  entire  satisfaction.  The  simplicity  of  its  construction 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  coupled  or  uncoupled,  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  Westinghouse  Air-Brake  Coupler,  especially 
commends  it  to  trainmen.  I  have  also  to  say  that  I  have  taken  pains 
to  enquire  of  railroad  mechanics  generally  with  regard  to  this  coup¬ 
ler,  and  have  heard  none  but  the  most  favorable  opinions  expressed.” 

Mr.  W.  J.  Hemphill,  S.  M.  P.  &  M.,  Jacksonville  &  South¬ 
eastern  line,  says:  “As  to  the  merits  of  the  Gibbs  Coupler,  we 
have  used  it  on  some  of  our  trains  during  the  past  winter  and  have 
had  no  trouble  with  it  whatever ;  I  think  it  is  the  best  coupler  for 
the  purpose  I  have  ever  seen.  Our  couplers  do  not  leak  at  all. 
Being  similar  to  the  Westinghouse,  are  very  handy  to  couple  and 
uncouple,  and  are  well  liked  by  the  trainmen.” 


Mr.  Wm.  Garstang,  S.  M.  P.,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway, 
says  :  “I  regard  the  Gibbs  Coupling  a  first-class  device,  and  one 
that  has  ample  capacity  for  any  service  that  I  know  of,  now  being 
used  in  connection  with  the  heating  or  lighting,  or  both,  of  pas¬ 
senger  equipment.” 

Mr.  D.  W.  Rider,  Supt.,  Jacksonville*  Southeastern  Line,  says  : 
“We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Gibbs  Coupler,  and  next  win¬ 
ter  we  shall  have  all  of  our  trains  heated  with  steam.” 

Mr.  S.  D.  Bradley,  M.  M. ,  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  Ry.,  says  : 
“In  my  opinion  the  Gibbs  type  of  Coupler,  as  used  underneath  the 
platform,  is  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of  the  styles  of  steam 
couplers.  ” 

Mr.  J.  M.  Sheer,  S.  M.  P.,  Ohio  &  Miss.  Ry.,  says:  “The 
Gibbs  Coupler  has  given  good  satisfaction.” 

An  official  of  a  prominent  New  England  R.  R.  states,  in  making 
a  comparison  between  the  Gibbs  and  Sewall  Couplers,  he  likes 
the  Gibbs  Coupler  for  the  following  reasons  :  The  large  steam 
opening;  the  tight  joint  the  steam  pressure  makes ;  non-uncoupling 
on  curves ;  the  easy  method  of  coupling ;  the  infallibility  of  its 
uncoupling  automatically  if  the  train  parts. 

He  does  not  like  the  Sewall  for  the  following  reasons :  The 
steam  opening  is  too  small ;  it  freezes  up  in  spite  of  the  “straight 
shoot” ;  he  is  obliged  to  fasten  it  down  with  wedges,  so  as  to  stop 
it  from  leaking  ;  he  cannot  keep  one  tight  over  a  week.  The  great¬ 
est  objection  is  it  will  uncouple  on  curves,  as  the  pull  is  sideways 
and  partly  ahead. 


THE  SAFETY  CAR  HEATING  *  LIGHT  ffiG  GO. 
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JUNE  7th,  1891. 


TIME  TABLE 

Pullman  ©iningQrs 

IN  SERVICE  ON 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LINES 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LINES 


WEST  OK  PITTSBURGH. 


PULLMAN  DINING  CARS 

RUN  AS  FOLLOWS : 

On  Fort  Wayne  Route— Train  No.  2— from  Chicago  daily  at  5.00 
P.  M.,  to  New  York  daily  at  7.00  P.  M. — serving  Dinner,  Breakfast, 
Luncheon  and  Dinner. 

On  Fort  Wayne  Route— Train  No.  4— from  Fort  Wayne  daily  at 

5.15  A.  M.,  to  Pittsburgh  (via  Youngstown)  daily  at  6.50  P.  M.  Central 
time,  7.50  P.  M.  Eastern  time — serving  Breakfast,  Dinner  and  Supper. 

On  Pennsylvania  Railroad— Train  No.  5— from  New  York  daily 
at  10.00  A.  M  ,  to  Chicago  daily  at  9.45  A.  M. — serving  Luncheon, 
Dinner  and  Breakfast. 

On  Pan-Handle  Route— Train  No.  6— from  Richmond  (via  Piqua) 
daily  at  7.05  A.  M.,  to  Pittsburgh  daily  at  5.55  P.  M.  Central  time, 
6.55  P.  M.  Eastern  time — serving  Breakfast,  Dinner  and  Supper. 

On  Fort  Wayne  Route- Train  No.  8 — from  Chicago  daily  at 

3.15  P.  M  ,  to  Fort  Wayne  daily  at  7.45  P.  M. — serving  Supper. 

On  Fort  Wayne  Route— Train  No.  9— from  Pittsburgh  daily  at 
7.10  A.  M.  Central  time,  8.10  A.  M.  Eastern  time,  to  Chicago  daily  at 
9.30  P.  M. — serving  Breakfast,  Dinner  and  Supper. 

On  Pan-Handle  Route— Train  No.  9— from  Pittsburgh  daily  at 
7.00  A.  M.  Central  time,  8.00  A.  M.  Eastern  time,  to  Richmond  (via 
Piqua)  daily  at  6.20  P.  M. — serving  Breakfast,  Dinner  and  Supper. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LINES 


WEST  OF  PITTSBURGH . 


PULLMAN  DINING  CARS 

RUN  AS  FOLLOWS : 

On  Vandalia  Line— Train  No.  20— from  St.  Louis  daily  at  8.10 
A.  M.,to  Columbus  (via  Dayton)  daily,  at  8. 10  P.  M. — serving  Breakfast, 
Dinner  and  Supper. 

On  Pan-Handle  Route— Train  No.2l— from  Columbus  (via  Dayton) 
daily  at  7.20  A.  M.,  to  St.  Louis  daily,  at  7  40  P.  M. — serving  Breakfast, 
Dinner  and  Supper. 

On  Fort  Wayne  Route  Train  No.  22— from  Chicago  daily  at 
10.45  A.  M.,  to  Alliance  daily  at  9.20  P.  M. — serving  Dinner  and 
Supper.  From  Altoona  daily  at  5.00  A.  M.,  to  New  York  daily  at 
2.00  P.  M. — serving  Breakfast  and  Dinner. 

On  Fort  Wayne  Route— Train  No.  25  from  Alliance  daily  at 
6.40  A.  M.,  to  Chicago  daily  at  5.15  P.  M. — serving  Breakfast  and 
Dinner.  From  New  York  daily  at  4.00  P.  M.,  to  Altoona  daily  at 
x.25  A.  M. — serving  Dinner. 

PENNSYLVANIA  DINING  CARS 

RUN  AS  FOLLOWS: 

On  Pennsylvania  Railroad— Train  No.  9— from  New  York  daily  at 
6  30  P.  M.,  to  Philadelphia  daily  at  9.00  P.  M. — serving  Supper. 

On  Pennsylvania  Railroad-  Train  No.  20— from  Altoona  daily  at 
7.05  A.  M.,  to  New  York  daily  at  4.00  P  M. — serving  Breakfast  and 
Dinner. 

On  Pennsylvania  Railroad— Train  No.  21— from  Philadelphia  daily 
at  4.25  P.  M.,  to  Altoona  daily  at  10.40  P.  M. — serving  Dinner. 


Something  New 


AN1>  OP 


Special  Interest 


6/rR  BUI  laic) EF^S, 

F^AIbF^OAD  60’S 


«  Observatory 


Some  of  He  Advantages  Gained 


THE  OBSERVATORY  SESTIONS/fS  SHOWN  ARE  18  INejHES /tBOVE  THE  S/tR  RIDGE. 

12  Inches  are  enough  for  Head  Room  and  Comfort. 


by  MiBH IDE'S 

Observatory,  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Car. 


1.  Better  ventilation  and  more  head  room  for  the  occupants  of  the 

2.  Two-thirds  addit  ional  seating  capacity  m  the  observatory  sections. 

3.  A  full  comprehensive  view  of  all  the  country  and  scenery  aiikau 

or  Til*  train  as  well  ns  in  ever)-  direction. 

4.  Observatory  feats  which  do  not  interfere  with  the  customary 

5.  An  observatory  which  gives  a  balcony  outlook  and  leaves  the 

6.  An  observatory  with  all  desired  accommodation  without  raising 

the  car  in  height  more  than  12  or  18  inches  and  so  it  will  not  interfere  with  ordinary 
Bridges  or  Tunnels. 

7.  An  observatory  which  will  make  an  ideal  Smoking  Room. 

8.  An  observatory  for  every  day  use  across  valleys  and  plains,  as 

well  as  for  Mountain  Scenery. 

9.  An  observatory  which  is  just  as  good  for  winter  as  for  summer  use- 

10.  An  observatory  which  will  give  the  Railroads  additional  profit- 

able  seating  capacity  by  day,  and  the  same  number  of  berths  at  night. 

11.  An  observatory  which  does  not  expose  the  traveller  to  the  wind, 

w-eather,  sparks,  dust  or  smoke. 

12.  An  observatory  which  prevents  the  necessity  of  a  special  car  in 

the  mountains,  and  the  consequent  extra  expensive  haul. 

13.  An  observatory  which  will  enable  the  land  hunter  and  tourist 

to  see  all  the  country  and  compare  its  various  phases  intelligently  from  any  standpoint. 

14.  An  observatory  which  may  be  used  on  all  ordinary  ears  as  well 

ns  on  Parlor  and  Sleeping  Cars  without  interfering  with  the  lower  floor  space. 

15.  An  observatory  which  will  be  New,  Novel  and  Attractive  in 

appearance  internally  and  externally,  and  which  will  be  a  drawing  feature  for  every 
road  which  adopts  it. 


LONGITUDINAL  SC.CTION 

Observatory  Parlor  &  .Sleeping  Car 

T-J  MCBRIDES  U-3  PATENT  N° 447785 


STr  oH  \A>l,t  F35~2Ii 


1  do  not  know  and  have  not  heard  of 
any  obstacle  in  the  way  to  prevent  my  oil¬ 
's  ervatory  from  coming  into  everyday  use  on 
all  roads,  unless  it  be  on  roads  first  built  in 
the  New  England  States. 


If  after,  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Engrav¬ 
ings  and  description,  more  information  is 
desired,  please  address 


WINNIPEG,  MAN. 


r* 


’ 


THE  ••  FI^EE  f RESS,” 
APF^IL  16TH,  1 


Dbsei  vatorg,  Parian  &  Sleeping  Can. 


Trcivellei'w 


i(il>le<l  to  VIEW  Hlt,L,  unci  Dole 


ipprouotied  I  >>-  w(ili. 


mis 


^HIPTlON 
o*  tlie 

INTERIOR 

VHKANGEMENS. 


A  ~X  no  time  in  the  world’s  history  has  travelling  been  so  extensively  indulged  in  for  pleasure, 
tv  profit  and  education  as  at  pr-sent.  The  great  transcontinental  roads  in  America  are  be¬ 
coming  more  used  as  our  population  increases  and  as  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  of  Canadian 
and  American  valleys,  plains  and  mountains  is  better  known.  Every  part  of  our  country  is  at¬ 
tractive  and  presents  a  great  diversity  of  scenery  suited  to  all.  The  rolling  prairies  and  vast  plains 
<>f  the  west,  northwest  and  southwest  have  a  strange  fascination  to  those  accustomed  to  the  hills  and  dales  of  the  east,  whilst  a  pioneer- 
on  a  visit  from  the  west  marks  with  interest  the  changes  a  few  years  have  made  in  Iris  native  state  or  province  in  the  east.  The  scenery 
of  the  sunuy  South  is  comparatively  new  to  the  residents  of  the  North  and  vice  versa  as  the  seasons  change.  The  fact  is  the  aspect 
of  the  country  would  be  all  new  when  viewed  without  obstruction  travelling  at  the  rate  of  thirty  or  more  miles  per  hour  from  a  com¬ 
fortable,  elevated  observatory  seat.  A  day’s  journey  on  any  of  the  great  river  bank  routes,  with  a  full  panoramic  view  of  all  the 
scenery  such  as  is  available  by  boat,  would  be  an  inspiration  and  a  revelation  to  even  those  who  have  travelled  the  same  roads  dozens 
of  times  in  the  ordinary  way.  Very  few  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  appearance  of  their  own  native  town  or  city  as  approached  by 
rail.  A  recent  invention  patented  by  one  of  Winnipeg’s  most  enterprising  citizens  will  give  travellers  the  opportunity  to  compare  the 
appearance  of  towns  and  cities,  as  well  as  the  fertility,  thrift  and  geographical  appearance  of  the  various  parts  of  this  great  continent. 
The  invention  referred  to  is  McBride’s  Observatory  Car 


v  and  beautiful  design  have  been  made,  and  money  has  been  spent  lavishly  in  addin»  to 

Ikirif?  backward"  is  very  much  appreciated  (excepting  alien  another  car  is  attached  behind)  and  an  open  observatory 


THE  EXTRA 
HEIGHT 
REQUIRED. 

this-conliiumt. .  Shouldjioxjif  the  < 
however  are  few  in  number)  Mr.  Me 


Is  only  from  12  to  18  inches  above  the  old  car  ridge  or 
sufficient  for  an  outlook  and  this  will  not  interfere  with  the 
lowesttunnels  and  bridges  nowin  use  as  shown  by  the  stan¬ 
dard  height  and  Diagrams  of  fully  907.  of  the  railroads  on 


This  will  giv 


e  highest  poi 


wer  portion  of  the  train  top,  but  for 
et  above  the  rail  there  will  be  nothing 
sr  be  required,  or  say  IS  inches  higher 
t  full  view  of  the  scenery  in  every  dire 
o.  447,785  co vi 


u  ha\  Ing 
enti  raisin 


J’ftSJSSS 


scribed  from  the 


A  GREAT 
VIEW. 

whole  seetk 


Britain  and  t 

By  this  construction  more 


>bservatory  si 


light  is  afforded  to  the  c: 
ng  ttie  lamplight  falls  over  the  s 
No  one  will  object  to  pay  extra 


vering  of  the  upper  berth,  and  to  [laying  for  it  in  ordei 
Ivilege  and  pleasure  of  riding  in  the  ordinary  cnpola  of 
)nd  that  such  an  observatory  as  described  would  undoul 


fits  of  on  observat 


though  it  does  expose  the  traveller  tc 
dust,  oinders,  smoke  and  the  chilling  ai 
regions,  more  particularly  in  the  early  s 


1  thing  even 
*'”■  tempest, 
ie  glacier 


capacity  of  t 
of  sleeping  bei 


Mr'.llioBrX’s; 


llertliM  1*01*  SEATS. 

As  Sleeping  Cars  are  now  made  the 

'tier  berths  are  not  used  during  the  day,  and  arc 
t  night  if  lower  berths  are  available, 
ode  of  construction  makes  the  lower 
entre  observatory  section,  the  most 
luumy,  airy,  arm  in  every  way  the  most  desirable  in 
the  body  of  the  car.  and  his  ohservatorv  seats  may  be 
converted  into  upper  berths,  easy  of  access  and  roonn  , 
and  will  always  be  the  most  attractive  day  seats  in 
the  oar,  which  must  make  them  popular,  and  insure 
an  increased  revenue  to  any  road,  as  tile  observatory 


<e  Pre 


■t  Mclltid 


d  the  space 


iking  left,  and  generally  give 


he  inina 


How 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  cars,  as 

*“d.  on|y  ajjor<i  a  passing  nr  receding 


rnd  st 


er  than  attractive 


'eamf  des 


»  the  s< 


rward.  It.  is 


ted  n 


sleeping  coach.  Then... _ 

and  externally.  Tiiree  observatc 
observatory  get  practically  the  ss 


e  slightest  degree  detrai 


lome  snow  capped  peak, 
nproved  Wagner,  I’ullma 


All  th 


ie  view  as  those  at  t£e  ends,  but  at  a  differeni 

■nient  shown  the  : 

ie  space  now  occupied  b 
rted  into  four  conifortabb 


pproaehing  curve,  up  grade, 
is  never  been  made  possible 
n  boudoir,  drawing-room  or 


ttings  are 


with  given,  the  sol  -  object  being  to  show  the  general  design 
hand rai Idrises  gradually  from  the  edge  of  *l - * 


‘play  drapery, 


illustr 


T” 15  %  the  arrangement  sliown  the  space  occupied  by  the  four  upper  central  berths  of  the  car  is  used 

INTERIOR.  observatory  and  in  the  space  now  occupied  by  these  four  upper  berths  and  across  their  ends  twelve  extra  observatory  sittini 

taring  th< 

3ks  of  tile  two  lower  centre  seats  on  each  i 

- - -  _  . . .  . . .  - . .  ..ie  car,  hack  of  the  space  now  occupied  bv 

landing  and  from  which  end  or  cross  seats  are  reached,  having  their  foot  rests  sunported  over  and  in 
placed  against  or  slightly  over  the  walls  of  the  car  and  the  whole  arrangement  does  not  take  fri 
uj)  and  out  of  the  way.  The  engravings  show  that,  when  a  traveller 

i  t  t-“ ,1—  *“  *u-  -  re  which  would  enable  him  to  view  tnc  highest  mountain  peak  and 

led  and  scenery  to  the  right,  left,  front  and  rear.  A  forward  hale 
he  car  is  left  clear  and  open  from  the  Hoor  to  the  roof. 


more  than  the  space  usually  occupied  by  the'  uppertwrth Vhen'folded'u! 
window  made  of  plate  glass  and  slightly  curvilinear  ' 
left  of  these  seats  and  from  the  various  en<’ 


lr  and  all  th 


To  Of i l-  Builders  find  Rfillwny  Companies 


Correspondence  is  respectfully  solicited  with  cl  view 
to  getting  more  information,  or  to  tlie  purchase  or  use 
of  the  Improvements  under  mg  patents, 


WINNIPEG,  MAN. 


T 


Taxation  of  Pullman  Cars. 

.  The  method  of  reaching  corporate  property  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Oar  Com¬ 
pany  against  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  State  had  passed  an  act  taxing  the  car  com¬ 
pany  upon  that  proportion  of  its  total  capital 
|  which  its  Pennsylvania  mileage  bore  to  its  total 
,  mileage.  The  company  contended  that  such  a  tax 
j  was  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  It  was  a 
regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  and  that  its 
cars  could  only  be  taxed  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
For  both  of  these  claims  the  company  had,  appa¬ 
rently,  good  authority  in  the  decisions  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  itself.  In  a  famous  case  decided 
thirty  years  ago,  Pennsylvania's  tax  on  foreign - 
held  bonds  was  overthrown  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  ground  that  personal  property  followed 
the  person  of  its  owner,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  taxed  in  the  Srate  in  which  it  was  loaned.  In 
a  less  famous  case  decided  four  years  ago,  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  tax  on  the  gross  receipts  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  was  overthrown  on  the  ground  that  was  an 
interference  with  the  interstate  commerce  law. 

In  yesterday’s  decision  the  court  by  a  majority 
of  six  to  three,  upheld  the  Pullman  tax  as  free 
from  either  of  these  objections.  “The  old  rule,” 
it  says,  “by  which  personal  property  was  suppos¬ 
ed  to  follow  the  person  of  the  owner,  has  been 
modified  very  much  in  modern  times.  In  matters 
of  taxation  the  question  is  one  of  legislative  pow¬ 
ers,  and  it  is  for  each  state’s  legislature  to  decide 
whether  it  shall  be  taxed  in  the  place  of  incor¬ 
poration  or  the  place  where  it  goes.”  The  tax 
upon  the  Pullman  cars,  it  continues,  is  not  a  lic¬ 
ense  tax  upon  interstate  commerce,  but  merely  a 
part  of  the  general  tax  upon  the  property  within 
the  State.  “The  mode  of  taxation,”  it  includes, 
“on  a  state  mileage  basis  was  an  equitable  and 
just  method  of  settlement,  and  if  followed  in  every 
state  the  company  would  be  taxed  on  its  whole 
capital  stock,  and  no  more.” 

Hitherto  there  has  been  little  coherency  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the  taxati  o 
of  personal  property.  Here  we  have  a  clear,  con¬ 
sistent  and  statesmenlike  formulation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved.  It  markes  out  with  distinction 
the  program  to  be  followed  in  the  tax  reforms  of 
the  future.  The  legal  fiction  that  personal  prop¬ 
erty  follows  the  person  of.  its  owner  can  be  and 
must  be  frankly  abandoned.  All  properly,  per¬ 
sonal  as  well  as  real,  should  be  taxed  once  and 
|  only  once,  and  taxed  in  the  state  where  it  is  act  • 
ually  located,  no  matter  where  its  owner  resides. 
jThis  program  would  at  the  same  time  put  an  end 
|  to  to  the  injustice  and  the  perjury  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  promotes.  _ _ I 


faj*e 


BURNED  TO  THE  TRACK. 


The  Passengers  on  the  Atlanta  Night 
Express  Have  a  Thrilling  Experi¬ 
ence— Vapor  from  a  Carburetor  Fills 
a  Car  and  Explodes  WbUe  tae  Train 
Is  Running  Thirty-five  Miles  an  Hour. 
The  Car  Filled  With  Flames— The 
Porter  Burned  and  the  Passengers 
Have  a  Narrow  Escape-The  Car  a 
Total  Loss. 

Passenger  coaeh  No.  208.  of  train  No.  8  of 
the  Central  railroad,  which  left  Savannah 
Monday  night  at  8:10  o’olook,  was  totally  , 
destroyed  by  fir*  at  the  20-milepost. 

The  fire  wa9  caused  by  the  vapor  arising  j 
from  escaping  gasoline  ooming  into  contact 
with  the  flame  of  a  lantern.  The  car  was 
illuminated  by  a  gas  mado  from  the  Frost 
dry  carburetor  system.  The  carburetor 
was  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  oar  and  filled 
with  wlcking.  Air  passed  through  from  a 
storage  reservoir  on  the  bottom  and  picked 
up  enough  vapor  to  make  a  rich  illuminat¬ 
ing  gas. 

Through  some  unknown  cause  a  sufficient 
amount  of  thia  vapor  escaped  into  the  lamp 
holder  to  extinguish  the  light,  and  Porter 
Joe  Smith  undertook  to  remove  the  lamp  In 
order  to  relight  it.  As  soon  as  he  opened 

. r  the  vapor  escaped  in  large 

>nd  ran  through  the  ooaoh  until 
to  contact  with  the  lantern, ybich 
stood  at  one  end. 

THE  CAB  FILLED  WITH  FLAMES. 
Immediately  tqera  was  a  loud  explos! 
and  flames  shot  up  ward  through  the  < 

The  passengers,  of  which  there  was  quite  a 
number,  grabbed  up  their  sachets  and  beat 
a  hasty  retreat  through  the  other  door,  just 
In  time  to  escape  the  flames.  The  porter 
stopped  long  enough  to  pull  the  bell  rope  and 
received  severe  burns  on  the  hands  and 


saw  flames  shoot...*  up  from  the  middle  of 
-  J11*  tr*in-  H®  realize  that  quiok  work  had 
to  be  done,  and  lost  no  time  in  getting  to  the 
burning  coach  and  cutting  it  off  from  the 
balanoe  of  the  train.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Uonduotor  Cubbedge’s  presence  of  mind  the 
entire  train  would  have  been  destroyed. 

BURNED  TO  THE  TRUCKS. 

Nothing  could  be  done  to  save  the  coaoh 
and  it  burned  rapidly.  As  soon  as  the  de¬ 
struction  was  oomplete  the  trucks  were  re¬ 
moved  from  the  track  and  the  forward  part 
of  the  train  was  coupled  to  the  sleepers 
wnloh  had  been  in  the  rear  of  No.  2»s!and 
the  journey  to  Atlanta  was  resumed.  Al¬ 
though  the  delay  had  been  of  considerable 
!  duration,  nearly  all  of  the  lost  time  was 
made  up,  and  the  train  reached  Atlanta 
£ind  time  morniag  only  flfteen  minutas  be- 

The  passengers  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
being  burnt  to  death,  and  they  were  con¬ 
siderably  eroi  ted  over  the  affair.  They  all 
’  managed  to  save  their  effect*,  however,  aud 
all  the  loss  sustained  falls  upon  the  railroad 
company.  No.  298  was  one  of  the  Central's 
new  coaches,  and  was  worth  about  $4,800. 

[  There  wm  no  insuranoe.  Porter  Smith  was 
brought  baok  to  the  o.ty  and  given  medioal 
attention.  His  injuries  are  of  a  slight 
character,  and  he  will  be  all  right  in  about 
ten  days. 

NOT  AS  SAFE  AS  WAS  THOUGHT. 

The  gasoline  gas  system  of  Illuminating 
has  only  bsen  reoeatly  introduced  on  the 
Central,  and  but  three  ooaohei  bad  been 
fitted  up  with  It.  It  was  thought  to  be  one 
I  of  the  surest  system*  of  car-lighting  in  the 
world.  Before  adopting  it  the  authorities  i 
of  the  road  subjected  it  to  the  severest  kind  ' 
of  test  to  find  out  whether  their  was  any  ! 
danger  of  it  causing  fire  in  oase  of  a  wreck,  i 

Heavy  weights  were  dropped  on  the  i 
carburetor,  but  It  resisted  successfully,  and 
showed  that  there  was  no  danger  of  Are  I 
from  combustion.  The  Pennsylvania  rail¬ 
road  uses  the  system  exclusively,  and  the  , 
Norfolk  and  Western  and  other  large  roads  | 
have  also  adopted  it. 

The  Central  now  has  but  two  oars  using  I 
the  light,  and  the  authorities  are  miking  a  I 
thorough  investigation  into  the  causei  of 
Monday  night’s  disaster,  to  prevent  any 
possible  recurrence  of  a  similar  oharaoter. 
The  Central’s  new  sleepers  do  not  burn  any 
gasoline  whatever,  and  there  Is  not  the 
slightest  danger  of  any  such  aooident  occur¬ 
ring  to  them. 


The  New  Keystone  Express  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Lines. 

Those  who  have  to  travel  will  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  management  of  the  Pennsylvania 
lines  anticipates  business  necessities,  and  im¬ 
proves  its  facilities  for  moving  passengers  com¬ 
fortably  and  expeditiously,  somewhat  in  advance 
of  the  actual  demand.  This  suggestion  is  verified 
by  the  inauguration  of  a  new  passenger  train 
service  between  Chicago  and  New  York  to  be 
known  as  “  The  Keystone  Express."  which  on  and 
after  Sunday  next,  June  7,  is  to  leave  Chicago 
at  10:48  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  reach  Now 
York  the  next  day  at  2-  o’clock,  over  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  lines— a  llttlo  shorter  time  we  believe 
than  has  yet  been  attempted  by  any  of  their  com¬ 
petitors. 

We  are  told  that  this  train  will  have  the  cele¬ 
brated  Pullman  Yestibnles  from  front  to  rear  and 
will  also  carry  Mr.  Pullman's  finest  cars.  Except¬ 
ing  in  special  features,  it  is  said  that  it  will  be 
equal  to  the  famous  Pennsylvania  Limited,  and 
while  no  extra  fare  will  bo  cnarged,  passengers 
bolding  other  than  first-class  tickots  will  not  be 
allowed  to  rido  on  it.  The  venture  may  soom  to 
be  premature,  but  we  predict  that  the  business  oi 
the  Keystone  Express  will  grow  with  that  of  the 
country,  aud  at  no  distant  day  we  believe  it  will 
have  become  one  of  the  most  popular  and  best 
paying  trains  of  th»  enterprising  Pennsylvania 
company,  whoso  management  furnishes  this  new 
evidenceof,  a  determination  to  excel  in  ■£  that 
— j,,  jtj,0  transportation  of  pr - 


/ 


3<o 


•  The  method  of  reaching  corporate  property  was 
sanctioned  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  the  case  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Com¬ 
pany  against  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  State  had  passed  an  act  taxing  the  car  com¬ 
pany  upon  that  proportion  of  its  total  capital 
which  its  Pennsylvania  mileage  bore  to  its  total 
mileage.  The  company  contended  that  such  a  tax 
was  unconstitutional  on  the  ground  that  It  was  a 
regulation  of  interstate  commerce,  and  that  its 
cars  could  only  be  taxed  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
For  both  of  these  claims  the  company  had,  appa¬ 
rently,  good  authority  in  the  decisions  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  itself,  in  a  famous  case  decided 
thirty  years  ago,  Pennsylvania's  tax  on  foreign- 
lield  bonds  was  overthrown  by  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  ground  that  personal  property  followed 
the  person  of  its  owner,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  taxed  in  the  Sr  ate  in  which  it  was  loaned.  In 
a  less  famous  case  decided  four  years  ago,  Penn¬ 
sylvania’s  tax  on  the  gross  receipts  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  was  overthrown  on  the  ground  that  was  an 
interference  with  the  interstate  commerce  law. 

In  yesterday’s  decision  the  court  by  a  majority 
of  six  to  three,  upheld  the  Pullman  tax  as  free 
from  either  of  these  objections.  “The  old  rule,” 
it  says,  “by  which  personal  property  was  suppos¬ 
ed  to  follow  the  person  of  the  owner,  has  been 
modified  very  much  in  modern  times.  In  matters 
of  taxation  the  question  is  one  of  legislative  pow¬ 
ers,  and  it  is  for  each  state’s  legislature  to  decide 
whether  it  shall  be  taxed  in  the  place  of  incor¬ 
poration  or  the  place  where  it  goes.”  The  tax 
upon  the  Pullman  cars,  it  continues,  is  not  a  lic¬ 
ense  tax  upon  interstate  commerce,  but  merely  a 
part  of  the  general  tax  upon  the  property  within 
the  state.  “The  mode  of  taxation,”  it  includes, 
“on  a  state  mileage  basis  was  an  equitable  and 
just  method  of  settlement,  and  if  followed  in  every 
state  the  company  would  be  taxed  on  its  whole 
capital  stock,  and  no  more.” 

Hitherto  there  has  been  little  coherency  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the  taxati  o 
of  personal  property.  Here  we  have  a  clear,  con¬ 
sistent  and  statesmenlike  formulation  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved.  It  markes  out  with  distinction 
the  program  to  be  followed  in  the  tax  reforms  of 
the  future.  The  legal  fiction  that  personal  prop¬ 
erty  follows  the  person  of.  its  owner  can  be  ami 
must  be  frankly  abandoned.  All  property,  per¬ 
sonal  as  well  as  real,  should  be  taxed  once  and 
I  only  once,  and  taxed  in  the  state  where  it  is  act¬ 
ually  located,  no  matter  where  its  owner  resides. 
This  program  would  at  the  same  time  put  an  end 
|  to  to  the  injustice  and  the  perjury  which  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  promotes. 


BURNED  TO  THE  TRACK. 


The  Passer,  gore  on  the  Atlanta  Night 
Express  Have  a  Thrilling  Experi¬ 
ence— Vapor  from  a  Carburetor  Fills 
a  Car  and  Explodes  While  tne  Train 
is  Running  Thirty-five  Miles  an  Hour. 
The  Car  Filled  With  Fiames-Tha 
Porter  Burned  and  th3  Passengers 
Have  a  Narrow  Escape— The  Car  a 
Total  Los3. 

Passenger  coaoh  No.  098. of  train  No.  Sof 
the  Central  railroad,  which  left  Savannah 
Monday  night  at  8:10  o’clock,  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  at  the  20-milepost.  | 

The  fire  wa9  caused  by  the  vapor  arising 
from  escaping  gasoline  coming  into  contact 
with  the  llama  of  a  lantern.  The  car  was 
illuminated  by  a  gas  mado  from  the  Frost 
dry  carburetor  eyatera.  The  carburetor 
was  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  oar  and  filled 
with  wicklug.  Air  passed  through  from  a 
storage  reservoir  on  the  bottom  and  picked 
up  enough  vapor  to  make  a  rich  illuminat- 

Through  some  unknown  cause  a  sufficient 
amount  of  this  vapor  escaped  into  the  lamp 
holder  to  extinguish  the  light,  and  Porter 
Joe  Smith  undertook  to  remove  the  lamp  in 
order  to  relight  it.  Ae  soon  os  he  opened 
the  bolder  the  vapor  escaped  in  large 
volumes,  nod  ran  through  the  ooaoh  until 
it  came  into  contact  with  the  lantern, ytitch 
stood  at  one  end. 

THE  CAR  FILLED  WITH  FLAMES. 
Immediately  tqere  was  a  loud  expios'on, 
and  flames  shot  upward  through  the  oar. 
The  passengers,  of  which  there  was  quite  a 
number,  grabbed  up  thefr  sachets  and  beat 
a  hasty  retreat  through  the  other  door,  just 
in  time  to  escape  the  flames.  The  porter 
stooped  long  enough  to  puil  the  bell  rope  and 


saw  flames  shooti  .g  up  from  the  middle  of 
his  tram.  He  realized  that  quick  work  had 
to  be  done,  and  lost  no  timo  in  getting  to  the 
burning  coach  and  cutting  it  off  from  the 
balance  of  the  train.  Had  it  not  been  for 
Conductor  Cubbedge’s  presence  of  mind  the 
entire  train  would  have  been  destroyed. 

BURNED  TO  THE  TRUCKS. 


the  journey  to  Atlan-.a  was  resumed.  Al¬ 
though  the  delay  had  been  of  considerable 
•  duration,  nearly  all  of  the  lost  time  was 
made  up,  and  the  train  reached  Atlanta 
^ind  time  m0rD‘ng  only  fifteen  minutes  be- 

Tbe  paisengers  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
being  burnt  to  death,  and  they  were  con¬ 
siderably  exoited  over  the  affair.  They  all 
managed  to  save  their  effects,  however,  and 
all  the  loss  sustained  falls  upon  the  railroad 
company.  No.  293  was  one  of  the  Central’s 
new  coaches,  and  was  worth  about  $1,800. 
There  was  no  i  isuranoe.  Porter  Smith  was 
brought  back  to  the  oity  and  given  medioal 
attention.  His  injuries  are  of  a  slight 
character,  and  he  will  be  all  right  in  about 
ten  days. 

NOT  AS  SAFE  AS  WAS  THOUGHT. 

The  gasoline  gas  system  of  illuminating 
has  only  been  recently  introduced  on  the 
Central,  and  but  three  ooaohei  had  beon 
fitted  up  with  it.  It  was  thought  to  be  one 
of  the  safest  systems  of  car-lighting  in  the 
world.  Before  adopting  it  the  authorities  I 
of  the  road  subjected  it  to  tbe  severest  kind 
of  test  to  fiud  out  whether  their  was  auy  ; 
danger  of  it  causing  fire  in  case  of  a  wreck.  ! 

Heavy  weights  were  dropped  on  tbe  i 
carburetor,  but  it  resisted  successfully,  aud 
snowed  that  there  was  n  >  danger  of  fire  l 
from  combustion.  Tha  Pennsylvania  rail- 
road  uses  the  system  exclusively,  and  tbe  , 
Norfolk  and  Western  and  other  large  roads 
have  also  adopted  if. 

The  Central  now  has  but  two  oars  using  I 
the  light,  and  the  authorities  are  making  a  1 
thorough  investigation  into  the  causes  of 
Monday  night’s  disaster,  to  prevent  any 
possible  recurrence  of  a  similar  oharaoter. 
The  Ceutral’a  new  sleepers  do  not  burn  any 
gasoline  whatever,  and  there  Is  not  the 
slightest  danger  of  auy  suohaooident  occur- 


Those  who  have  to  travel  wifi  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  management  of  the  Pennsylvania 
lines  anticipates  business  necessities,  and  im- 


York  tile  next  day  nt  2  o'clock,  over  the  PomT- 
sylvania  lines— a  little  shorter  time  wo  believe 
than  liaayot  been  attempted  by  any  of  their  corn- 


will  also  carry  Mr.  Pullman's  finest  cars.  Except¬ 
ing  in  special  features,  it  is  said  that  it  will  bo 
equal  to  the  famous  Pennsylvania  Limited,  aud 
while  no  extra  fare  will  bo  charged,  passengers 
holding  other  than  first-class  tickets  will  not  be 
allowed  to  ride  on  it.  The  venturo  may  seem  to 
be  premature,  but  wo  predict  that  the  business  of 
the  Keystone  Express  will  grow  with  that  of  the 
country,  aud  at  no  distant  day  we  believe  it  will 
have  become  ono  of  the  most  popular  and  best 
paying  trains  of  th»  enterprising  Pennsylvania 
company,  whoso  management  furnishes  this  new 
evidence  of,  a  determination  to  excel  in  aY  that 
pertains  to  {the  transportation  of  passcngigg. 


Conclusions  of  Mr.  GEO.  GIBBS,  Mechanical  Engineer, 
C.,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.,  in  his  admirable  paper  on  Railway  Car 
Lighting,  read  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  Western  Rail¬ 
way  Club. 

"To  conclude:  The  demand  from  the  Railways  at  the  present  time  appears  to 
he  principally  for  more  light  and  a  safe  one. 


ade,  the  best  lighted  in  the  country;  second,  that  oil  lighting 


.urcs  and  the  public  have  properly  demanded  that  the 
1  the  direction  of  something  safer.  This  promises  to  be 


that  the  popular  outcry  will  i 


rds  the  lighting  problem,  leaving 


Send  for  Illustrations  of  our  latest  patterns  of  “Acme” 
er  Car  Lamps. 

The  Adams  &  Westlake  Company, 

Broadway,  1  lO  Ontario  Street, 


The  admirable  paper  on  railway  car  lighting  read 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Gibbs,  of  the  Cbicfigo,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  road,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Western  Rail¬ 
way  Club  and  found  on  another  page,  is  so  complete 
that  it  leaves  but  little  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  One 
cannot  but  feel  while  reading  it  that  the  opinions 
there  expressed  are  thoroughly  without  prejudice  and 
that  they  represent  the  results  of  a  most  careful 
study  of  the  whole  problem.  The  opinions  are  not 
only  without  prejudice  but  are  also  sound.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  enlarge  upon  some  of  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  but  there  is  one  in  particular  to  which  we  wish  to 
refer.  This  is  the  possibilities  inherent  in  the  oil 
lamp.  Some  may  not  agree  with  the  author 
°f  tl)e  Paper  on  the  question  of  the  safety  of 
such  lamps,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  unless  they  must  be 
removed  on  account  of  legislative  enactment,  many 
cars  will  be  lighted  by  them  for  years  to  come.  We 
think  that  there  are  very  few  railroad  officials  who 
realize  how  excellent  a  light  can  be  obtained  from  an 
I  oil  lamp.  Some  of  them  are  appreciating  the  fact, 
however,  and  we  have  several  instances  in  mind  of 
cars  lighted  by  the  most  modern  and  approved  form 
of  lamp,  and  they  compare  with  the  ordinary  coaches 
on  the  same  line  about  as  day  compares  with  night. 
The  use  of  such  lamps  of  course  means  the  burning 
of  a  larger  amount  of  oil  per  car,  but  if  the  burner 
be  what  it  should  be  it  does  not  mean  a  greater  ex¬ 
pense  per  candle  power,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
Whatever  may  be  said  against  the  oil  lamp,  these 
[facts  should  be  remembered  and  it  should  never 
be  condemned  on  account  of  inability  to  give  suffici- 
jent  light. — Railway  Review,  March  7,  1891. 


A  new  law  point  has  been  brought  out  in  the 
case  of  Clara  L.  Bottsford  who  sued  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  personal  injuries 
caused  while  on  the  trains  of  the  defendant  com- 


A  Rotary  Circulating  Sleeper. 


jggi  •  The  case  came  before  the  court  on  appeal  from 

-  ■  .  tbe  decision  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Indiana  against 

-  Mr.  W.  O.  Chase,  who  has  been  for  some  time  superin-fhe  railroad  company.  Clara  L.  Bottsford  sued 
tendent  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  has  returned  he  company  for  alleged  injuries  to  her  spine 

(  to  the  employ  of  the  Pullman  Company.  laused  by  the  fall  of  a  sleeping-car  berth  which 


“  The  most  important  problem  in  car  construction  a<| 10  me  e,nP‘°y  01  tne  company, 

the  present  day,”  said  Mr.  T.  A.  Bissell,  Superintendent  ot  1 
the  Wagner  Car  Works,  as  he  perfumed  the  rotunda  of 
the  Murray  Hill  Hotel  with  a  Buffalo-made  Havana,  “  is  | 

the  designing  of  a  sleeper  that  will  give  every  person  s  Mr.  J.  B.  Elwood  has  heen  appointed  superintendent  of 
lower  middle  berth.  You  have  all  heard  about  the  Scotch  the  sleeping-car  department  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
genius  who  built  a  house  and  dining  table  which  placed  St.  Paul.  _ 


0  the  employ  of  the  Pullman  Company.  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  sleeping-car  berth  which 

was  negligently  constructed.  Three  days  before 
the  trial  the  company  asked  the  court  for  an  order 
•equiring  the  suing  party  to  submit  to  an  exami- 
Mr.  J.  B.  Elwood  has  heen  appointed  superintendent  of  lation  by  the  company’s  physician,  the  examina- 
le  sleeping-car  department  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  ion  to  be  made  with  as  little  exposure  of  the 
;.  Paul.  person  as  possible  and  in  the  presence 


each  of  his  seven  sons  at  the  head  of  the  table.  Now  I  am .  of  the  physician  of  the  injured  wo- 

going  to  improve  on  that  idea.  I  am  going  to  build  a  man.  The  court  overruled  this  motion  on  the  sole 

sleeping  car  with  24  double  berths  and  every  applicant  will 1 -  ground  that  it  had  not  the  legal  right  to  enforce 

have  the  lower  middle  berth.”  Pullman’s  Palace  Car  Company  has  the  order  for  99  cars  3Uch  an  order.  The  case  came  before  the  Supreme 

“  That  wifi  be  worth  going  to  the  World’s  Fair  to  rid<  for  the  C.  &  N.  W.  and  C.,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.  railways.  The  3ourt  on  tho  correctneB8  of  this  ruling.  This 

in,”  said  Lentz.  “  How  are  are  you  going  to  make  it?’  order  in  detail  includes  79  first-class  coaches  for  the  C.  &  .  in  an  oljinjon  bv  Justice  Grav  sustains  the 

“  Well,” said  Bissell,  “I  have  not  got  all  the  details  worked  N.  W.,  10  first-class  coaches  for  the  C.,  St.  P.,  M.  &  O.,  six  '  ’  ,  ,  ^  ’  .. 

out,  but  I  have  in  my  mind  a  car  designed  with  the  berths  chair  cars  for  the  C.  &  N.  W.  and  two  combination  and  J^er  cour  ani  says  1  appears  o  e  cour  la 
arranged  in  a  spherical  form  with  rotary-circulating  two  baggage  cars.  The  coaches  are  to  be  finished  in  ma-  18  an  inva810n  of  the  sanctity  of  the  person  to  a 
attachments.  A  passenger  comes  in  and  takes  the  middle  liogany  and  to  be  elegant  in  design.  The  chair  cars  are  to  loBroe  that  the  law  does  not  recognize,  and  that 
lower  berth.  When  he  is  ready  for  retiring  his  berth  is  in  be  as  handsome  as  any  turned  out  of  any  car  works.  They  t  is  inconsistent  with  the  common  law.  The 
the  lower  middle,  and  as  soon  as  he  gets  inside  the  porter  are  equipped  with  large  toilet  and  smoking  rooms,  six-  pinion  said  that  the  court  could  not  find  that  un¬ 
moves  an  electric  motor  which  sends  the  occupied  berth  to  wheel  trucks  and  all  the  latest  designs.  The  Scarritt  Fur-  il  within  a  generation  it  ever  was  thought  a  court 
the  top  and  end;  then  all  the  passengers  will  be  accommo  niture  Company  has  received  the  contract  for  seats  for  the  f  common  law  had  such  a  power  as  was  claimed 

dated  in  a  Bimilar  fashion.  It  is  going  to  be  very  chilly  entire  order.  _ __ _  a  this  case.  Justices  Brewer  and  Brown  dissent- 

weather  about  World’s  Fair  times  if  the  Wagner  Company  1  od  in  a  vigorous  oral  opinion  delivered  by  the 

fails  to  give  its  patrons  everything  they  want.”  former 


Pitts*,  D/spatc#  | 

back  to  Washington! 

’W - - 

President  Harrison  and  Party  Com¬ 
plete  Their  Long  Tour. 

LAST  SPEECH  MADE  ON  THE  TRAIN  I 

Rounded  Up  a  Total  of  One  Hundred  and 
Forty  Addresses. 

GREETED  BY  GOVERNOR  FATTISON  j 

Washington,  May  15,— The  President 
and  party  arrived  in  Washington  at  5:30 
o’clock  this  evening  exactly  on  schedule 
time.  When  the  train  was  nearing  the 
National  Capital  and  the  journey  was 
almost  at  an  end  the  President  summoned 
to  the  observation  ear  every  person  who 
had  accompanied  him  on  the  trip,  includ¬ 
ing  the  ladies  and  all  the  employes  of  the 
railroad  and  the  Pullman  Car  Company,  and 
made  them  a  short  address.  He  said  he 
found  that  he  had  made  139  speeches  since 
they  had  left  Washington  on  the  14tli  of 
April  last,  and  he  thought  this  a  good  oc¬ 
casion  to  make  the  number  a  round  140. 

He  then  referred  to  the  unprecedented 
excellence  and  perfection  of  the  railroad 
ervice  throughout  the  entire  trip,  and  said 
i hat  the  fact  that  they  had  been  able  to 
travel  over  lO.OUO  miles  of  territory  in  a 
splendidly  equipped  train  without  ah  acci¬ 
dent  or  mishap  of  any  kind,  and  without  a 
minute’s  variation  from  the  prearranged 
schedule,  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  most 
remarkable  achievement. 

Employes  Substantially  Remembered. 

He  then  returned  his  thanks  individually 
to  the  conductors,  the  engineer  and  fire¬ 
men,  the  chief  and  his  assistants,  the  brake- 
men,  the  waiters  and  porters,  and  in  fact 
every  person  who  had  rendered  service  to 
the  party  on  the  trip.  He  gave  all  the  em¬ 
ployes  a  substantial  token  of  his  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  attentions.  The  Postmaster 
General,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  other  gentlemen  of  the  party  also  re¬ 
membered  the  employes  in  the  same  way.  * 

The  arrival  in  Washington  was  unmarked 
by  any  demonstration  beyond  the  presence 
at  the  station  of  a  small  knot  of  officials  and 
several  hundred  travelers.  The  President’s 
grandchildren  were  at  the  station  and  his 
first  greeting  was  to  them.  The  company 
broke  un  in  a  few  minutes  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  family  proceeded  to  the  White 
House.  The  President  stood  the  trip  better 
than  anyone  else,  notwithstanding  the 
greater  labor  performed  by  him,  and  there 
is  nothing  whatever  in  his  appearance  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  he  had  been  subjected  to  any  un¬ 
usual  st ruin. 

The  station  at  Altoona  was  packed  with 
people  as  the  President’s  train  drew  up. 

The  party  stood  at  the  rear  of  the  observa¬ 
tion  car  and  were  loudly  cheered,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  which  the  President  made  a  brief 
jjjeech.  The  train  arrived  at  Hhrrisburg  at 

The  Reception  at  Harrisburg. 

Adjutant  McClelland  had  stationed  a  bat- 


dental  salute  of  21  guns.  This  was  a  signal 
to  the  great  crowd  gathered  in  the  station, 
numbering  several  thousand  people,  and  all 
pressed  forward  so  that  it  was  with  much 
difficulty  that  the  track  could  be  cleared  for 
incoming  trains.  A  great  cheer  went 
up  before  the  train  came  to  a  standstill. 
In  the  great  crowd  were  State  oflicinls,  mem¬ 
bers  of  tne  Legislature  and  citizens  of  high 
and  low  degree  all  anxious  to  pay  their  re¬ 
spects  to  the  chief  magistrate.  ’  Governor 
Pattison,  Speaker  Thomson,  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  Secretary  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Harrity,  Adjutant  General  Mc¬ 
Clelland  and  Private  Secretary  Tate  were 
among  the  first  to  board  the  train,  the  greet¬ 
ings  of  the  President  and  the  Governor  be- 
' ink  exceeding  cordiul. 

The  President  made  a  brief  speech,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said:  “It  was  delight¬ 
ful  in  our  trip  to  meet  old  faces  from  home, 
though  they  had  apparently  been  discon¬ 
tented  within  Indiana  and  left  it  they  were 
willing  to  recall  the  fact  ns  I  came  hear  to 
them  that  they  were  Hoosiers.  It  was  very 
pleasant  also  to  see  people  ns  they  met  the 
Postmaster  General  put  up  their  hands  and 
say:  “I  am  from  the  old  Keystone  State.” 
General  Rusk  was  never  out  of  sight  of  a 
I  Wisconsin  man,  and,  of  course,  the  Ohio, 
j  than  was  always  there.”  f 


Likes 


From  Chicago. 


“No.  22” 
THE  KEYSTONE 


'  The  Pennsylvania  Lines  Offer  Passengers 
the  Ten  Following  Schedules— 
Taking  Effect  cn  Sunday, 

June  7th,  1891. 

Thb  Maii.  and  Kxprbss — 

Train  No.  so — runs  daily  by  Fort  Wayne  route 
—leaves  Chicago  7-M  a.  m.,  arrives  Pittsburgn 
I2;:i0  midnight.  Pullman  sleeping  car  Chicago 
to  Pittsburgh.  Train  No.  20  leaving  Chicago  at 
io:3o  a.  m.  by  Pan  Handle  Route  discontinued. 
Thb  Atlantic  Express— 

Tram  No.  vj— runs  daily  by  Pail  Handle  route 
—leaves  Chicago-  9;43  a.  m.,  arrives  Columbus 
8:io  p.  m.,  Pittsburgh  z:io  a.  m.,  Baltimore  l.:5 
p.  m.,  Washington  2:23  p.  m.,  Philadelphia  i:zt 
p.  m.,  New  York  4  p.  m.  Pullman  parlor  car 
Chicago  to  Richmond:  Pullman  dining  car  Rich¬ 
mond  to  Columbus;  Pullman  sleeping  car  Rich¬ 
mond  to  New  York. 

The  Day  Express  South— 

Train  No.  18— runs  daily  by  Pan  Handle  route 
—leaves  Chicago  9;45  a.  m.,  arrives  Richmond 
4:1»  p.  m.,  Cincinnati  7  p.  m.,  Indianapolis  3:45 
p.  m.,  Louisville  7:30  p.  m.  Pullman  parlor  car 
Chicago  to  Cincinnafi.  Pullman  parlor  car  Chi¬ 
cago  to  Indianapolis  and  Louisville. 

The  Keystone  Express— 

'lrain  No.  si— runs  daily  by  Fort  Wayne  route 
—leaves  Chicago  io:4'>  a.  m.,  arrives  Pittsburgh 
i:o>  a.  m  ,  Baltimore  1:16  p.  m.,  Washington  2:2s 
p.  m.,  Philadelphia  11:2a  a.  m.,  New  York  2  p.  m.  , 
,  Combined  baggage  and  smoking  cars,  day 
coaches,  Pullman  dining  and  sleeping  cars— a 
solid  Vestibule  train  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 
No  extra  fare  on  this  train — but  only  first -class 
tickets  accepted. 

The  Dav  Express  East— 

Train  No.  8— runs  daily  by  Fort  Wayne  rou’e— 
leaves  Chicago  3:i5  p.  m.,  arrives  Pittsburgh 
6:35  a.  m.,  Baltimore  6:4s  p.  m.,  Washington  S:i5 
p.  m.,  Philadelphia  6:5o  p.  m.,  New  York  9;33  p. 
m.  Pullman  dining  car  Chicago  to  Fort  Wayne, 
Pullman  sleeping  cars  Chicago  to  Washington 
and  Chicago  to  New  York. 

The  Pennsylvania  Limited— 

Train  No.  a— runs  daily  by  Fort  Wayne  route  | 
—leaves  Chicago 5:oo  p.  m„  arrives  Pittsburgh  7 
a.  m  ,  Baltimore  4:43  p.  m.,  Washington  5:53  p. 
m.,  Philadelphia  4:45  p.  m.,  New  York7p.m. 

A  solid  Vestibule  train  of  Pullman  library, 
smoking,  dining,  sleeping,  parlor  and  observa¬ 
tion  cars— from  Chicago  to  New  York— extra 
fare  $3.oo.  A  train  with  special  features  of  in¬ 
comparable  excellence. 

The  Eastern  Express— 

Train  No.  tor- runs  daily  by  Pan  Handle 
route— leaves  Chicago  8:20  p.  m.,  arrives  Colum¬ 
bus  7:30 a.  m.,  Pittsburgh  3:o5p.  m.,  Philadelphia 
4:26  a.  m.,  New  York  7:10  a.  m.  Pullman  sleep¬ 
ing  cars  Chicago  to  Columbus,  Pittsburgh  to 
Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburgh  to  New  York. 

The  Southern  Express— 

Train  No.  to— runs  daily  by  Pan  Handle  route 
—leaves  Chicago  8:2o  p.  m.,  arrives  Indianapolis 
8:40  a.  m  ,  Louisville  7  a.  m.,  Cincinnati  7  a.  m., 
Dayton  9;i5  a.  in.,  Springfield  io:3o  a  nt.  Four 
Pullman  sleeping  cars— one  Chicago  to  Indian¬ 
apolis,  one  Chicago  to  Louisville,  one  Chicago 
to  Cincinnati,  one  Chicago  to  Dayton  and 
Springfield. 

The  Sea  Shore  Express— 

Train  No.  4— runs  daily  by  Fort  Wayne  route 
-leaves  Chicago  11 :3o  p.  m.,  anives  Pittsburgh 
6:3o  p.  m.,  Baltimore  6:20  a.  m.,  Washington  7:'.’o 
a.  m.,  Philadelphia  6:3o  a.  m.,  New  York  9:80  a. 
m.  Pullman  sleeping  cars  Chicago  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  end  from  Pitts  turgh  to  Washington.  Pull¬ 
man  dining  car  Fort  Wayne  to  Pittsburgh. 

Passenger  and  Ticket  Offices  of  The 
Pennsylvania  Lines  in  Chicago  at  148  Clark 
street,  corner  Jackson,  and  at  Pen  sylvania  Sta-  . 
tion,  Canal,  Adams  and  Madison  streets. 


From  Chicago  every  day— 10.46  a.  m. 
Arrives  New  York  next  day— 2  p.  m. 
Over  the  Pennsylvania 
Short  Lines. 

It  qnlckeus  the  present  time. 

And  Is  a  solid 

Pullman  perfected  vestibule  train 
Of  day  coaches,  baggage, 

Smoking,  dining  and  sleeping  cars 
Front  Chicago  to  New  York. 

Only  first  class  tickets  accepted. 

No  extra  fare  on  “No.  22,” 

The  Keystone  Express 
It  has  no  rival. 

Every  Western  Ticket  Agent 

Can  tell  you  about  It,  or 

Address  J.  H.  Luce,  Passenger  Agent, ' 

248  Clark  Street,  Chicago, 

By  letter  or  telegraph. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


With  Its  superior  equipment 
And  extra  fare,  runs  as  usual, 

From  Chicago  every  day  at  5  p.  m.. 
To  New  York  next  day  at  7  p.  m. 
Over  Pennsylvania  Short  Lines, 
Limited  to  first  class  passengers 
And  the  number  It  can  carry— 

But  not  limited  in  Its  special 
Features  and  exclusive  privileges 
Nor  In  Its  luxurious  comforts. 

The  Pennsylvania  Limited 
Was  the  pioneer  In  this  class 
Of  service.  In  Chicago  and 
Throughout  the  West 
It  lias  thousands  of  friends. 

And  makes  new  ones  every  trip. 
Inquire  of  nearest  Ticket  Agent,  or 
Address  J.  H.  Luce,  Passenger  Agent, 
248  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 


The  Lake  Shore  l'oad  announcos,  per  invi¬ 
tation,  1  hat  the  new  curs  which  have  just  been 
bnilt  by  the  Wagner  Palaco  Car  Comuany 
will  le  open  for  inspection  at  the  Lake 
Shore  Station,  Van  Buren  Btreet,  to-morrow, 
at  11:30  a.  m.  and  1  p.  m.  The  train  will 
leave  for  a  run  to  Laporto,  leturning  teach 
the  ci;y  about  5  o’clock.  This  train,  which  is 
entirely  new,  will  go  into  regular  daily  serv¬ 
ice  Lctweeu  1  bicago,  New  York,  and  Boston 
via  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern. 
New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  auu 
Boston  and  Albany  Railways,  commencing 
Sunday,  June  7. 


I-*.  ,  .  .  »  a  a  iv  I  of  each  having  increased  from  116,000  The  following  table  exhibits  the 

PULLMAN.  to  206,000.  St.  Paul,  Minn. ,  increased  types  and  nativity  of  all  workmen  w  ho 

_  from  41,473  to  133,156;  and  Kansas  were  in  Pullman  August  3  .  1890. 

Jillechatiical  luddstry.  percent,  and  Chicago  has  advanced  Types.  Born’  Ty?— 

-  to  the  place  of  second  city  in  the  American  U.  8.  1733  1733 

The  Rapid  Evolution  and  Prog-  Union,  and  from  a  population  of  503.  (Sweden  907 

ress  Of  American  Cities.  185  in  1880  to  1.099,850  in  1890  and  with  Scandinavian  -  Norway  103  ^ 

- -  her  recent  additions,  now  has  a  mil-  England  372 

The  Growth  of  Pullman,  and  the  lion  and  a  quarter  of  people.  !  Canada  206 

Types  and  Nativity  of  the  The  census  of  1890  shows  the  popu-  British  ’’l  Scotland  80 

Operatives  Here.  lation  of  our  country  to  be  62,622,250,  !  Wales  27  685 

-  and  nearly  one  third  of  the  whole  is  jm-OGl  e  581 

by  DUANE  DOTY.  centered  in  incorporated  towns  hav-  trerumn  I  Austria  39  620 

-  ing  a  population  of  8,000  and  over.  Dutch  Holland  557  557 

MKCHANiCAii  industby.  The  gteady  tendency  of  our  people  to  Irish  Ireland  318  318 

Mechanical  industry  is  a  character-  luagg  together  in  such  cities  is  exhibi-  (  France  23 

istic  feature  of  this  wonderful  age  ^  Jn  the  ,ollowing  tabular  statement  French  Switzerland  24  ^ 

It  has  wrought  a  revolution  in  civil  which  shows  the  accelerating  rate  at  ...  .  1  '  n- 

society,  and  has  done  more  during  the  whk>h  guch  masging  has  been  going  AU  otners  - 


Pullman. 
Mechanical  Industry. 


iie  Growth  of  Pullman,  ar 
Types  and  Nativity  of  t 
Operatives  Here. 


MKCHANiCAii  INDUSTRY. 

Mechanical  industry  is  a  character- 


past  fifty  years  to  advance  civilization  ^  durinff  t]i«  past  one  hundred  years 

than  had  been  done  during  the  prece-  - ; - — —  — - 

ding  two  thousand  years.  Man’s  phys-  City  Population  of  the  United  States. 
ical  needs  in  the  matter  of  food  in-  q{  !ation  N?  Q| 

crease  only  as  men  increase  in  num-  Census  UuUed  sta’i  Cities 

bers.  The  application  of  machinery _ 

to  agriculture,  enabling  one  man  to  1790  3,929.214,  6 

do  the  work  which  required  four  men,  1800  6.308,483  ^ 

half  a  century  ego,  and.  even  more  lg30  9]aa»!s23  13 

than  that  on  the  wheat  plains  of  the  1B30  12,868.020  26 

west,  where  a  year’s  work  of  one  labor-  1840  17,069,453  44 


3,929,2141  6 

5,308,488  6 

7,239,881  11 


131,472  3.3 

210,873  •  3.9 
356,920  4.9 

475,135  4.9 

864,509  6.7 

1,458,994  8.5 


|  At  that  date  1985  of  the  above  per 

-  sons  neither  resided  nor  boarded  in 

p°p-  Pullman. 

otLT  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
~  types  of  all  the  workmen  May  1,  1891, 
1.9  and  shows  the  countries  where  they 
:.9  were  born.  The  increase  in  the  Scan- 
l  2  dinavian  element  is  very  noticeable. 


-day  means  5,500  bushelsof  wheat  1850  gjjjjg  »  Jjgg  ft} 
rnrd  cars  for  shipment,  or  wheat  1870  38.558.371226  8,071,875  20.9 

?  year,  for  1,000  i880  50,155,783  286  11,318,547 


on  board  cars  for  si 
enough  for  bread 


I  France 
1  Italy 
Holland 
( Australia 
East  Indies 


persons,  has  liberated  vast  numbersto  1890  |62  622, 25<>|  443  |l8, 235, 670|  29.  Norway  W 

engage  in  other  avocations.  Hallway  .  ,  |  p,jninr..i  4  1375 

transportation  alone  requires  the  ser-  The  growth  of  all  the  cities  of  the  f  England  408 

vices  of  nearly  a  million  of  persons,  world,  especially  those  of  the  Aryan  Canada  269 

The  products  of  machinery  have  stead-  race,  for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  British^  1  Scotland  98 

ily  grown  cheaper,  while  the  wages  of  has  been  phenomenal,  and  this  growth  \  [Wales  21  796 

workmen  have  steadily  grown  higher,  has  come  through  the  requirements  \  ( Germany  661 

increasing  in  a  corresponding  manner  of  mechanical  industry  rendering  lar-  (ierman  1  J  g“®a”?  4( 

the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  ger  centers  of  production  and  distri-  [Bohemia  12  723 

our  monetary  unit.  Thus  have  all  button  necessary.  Irish''"  Ireland  815  815 

classes  of  men  been  lifted  to  higher  growth  of  Pullman.  (-Belgium  16 

levels,  and  better  modes  of  living  Mr.  E.  A.  Benson,  now  of  the'  Wag-  j  Switzerland  21 

placed  within  the  reaoh  of  all.  Since  ner  Car  Shops  at  Buffalo.  New  York.  ^Rtin  1  France  21 

1850  manufacturing  establishments  was  the  first  house  holder  in  Pullman.,  I  Italy 

have  not  increased  much  in  number,  r  He  moved  his  family,  consisting  of  Dutch  Holland  »'  •* 

but  have  rapidly  grown  larger  through  Ids  wife  and  child  and  one  servant.  [  EastHidies  2 

the  heavy  increase  and  concentration  into  house  No.  101,  Watt  avenue.  Jan-  Greece  2 

of  capital  in  them;  hence  urban  or  uary  1st  1881.  At  the  time  of  taking  J  Hayti  1 

city  populations  have  necessarily  in-  the  United  States  census  of  1880  the  All  others  ,  Hungary  9 

creased  much  more  rapidly  than  those  city  of  Pullman  was  only  a  matter  Poland  34 

of  rural  and  pastoral  regions,  and  generally  talked  abont,  for  workmen  [Russia  3  06 

this  increase  has  been  marvt  lous  had  only  just  begun  preparations  for  — - 

during  the  past  ten  years,  till  now  al-  building,  and  no  one  resided  here.  6083. 

most  one  third  of  the  people  of  our  Mornings  and  evenings  trains  of  cars  885  of  the  above  operatives  owned 
country  reside  in  towns  having  a  pop-  carried  the  laborers  and  mechanics  to  their  own  houses  and  2297  of  them 
ulation  of  8,000  and  over.  In  the  North  an  1  from  Chicago.  The  place  today  neither  resided  nor  boarded  in  Pull- 
Atlantic  division  of  states  fully  one-  presents  a  busy  scene  of  industry  em-  man, 
half  of  the  population  reside  in  such  ploying  over  6000  persons  in  its  varied  FINALLY, 

cities,  and  when  we  include  in  the  ur-  shops  and  factories.  The  railway,  the  steamship,  the  tel- 

ban  classes,  the  smaller  towns,  suburbs  Enumerations  have  been  taken  of  egraph  have  almost  annihilated  time 
and  hamlets,  we  find  fully  one-half  of  the  persons  residing  and  working  in  and  gpace  and  made  near  neighbors  of 
our  country’s  population  urban  in  Pullman  as  follows:  the  nations  of  the  world.  Apiece  of 

character.  enumerations.  coal  the  size  of  a  black  walnut  will 

rapid  growth  OF  cities.  Dates.  Population,  now  move  a  ton  of  wheat  with  its  pro- 

The  growth  of  urban  population  January  1,  1881  4  portion  Qf  the  steamship,  a  mile 

during  the  past  ten  years  may  be  cleur-  March  •  Jjj}  #54  over  the  ocean.  The  meaning  of  this 

ly  seen  in  the  fact  that  184  cities  which  February  l!  1882  2,084  is  such  tow  cost  of  transportation  that 

now  have  10,000  people  and  over,  in-  March  '  8,  1883  4,512  competition  in  business  and  especially 

creased  their  populations  seventy- five  August  g,  [jgjj  in  manufacturing  is  no  tongwjooal 


RAPID  GROWTH  OF  cities.  Dates. 

The  growth  of  urban  population  January 
during  the  past  ten  years  may  be  clear-  “arch 
ly  seen  in  the  fact  that  184  cities  which  Rgbruary 
now  have  10,000  people  and  over,  in-  March 
creased  their  populations  seventy-five  August 


per  cent,  and  upwards  betwei 


and  1890.  The  population  of  these  134 

cities  in  1880  was  1,993,418,  and  in  1890 
it  had  increased  to  4,730,850.  an  in¬ 
crease  in  all  of  143  per  cent.  !Sj  okane 
Falls,  Wash.,  leads  in  this  list,  increas¬ 
ing  from  330  persons,  in  ten  years  to 
37,806,  or  5,592  per  cent.  Seattle,  of 
the  same  state,  increased  in  the  same 
time  from  8,533  to  42,837,  or  1,113  per 
cent. ;  Anniston,  Alabama,  increased 
from  942  to  9, 876;  Arkansas  City,  Kas., 
from  1,012  to  8337;  Birmingham,  Ala., 
from  3,086  to  26,178;  Duluth,  Minn., 
from  3,483  to  83,115;  El  Paso,  Texas, 
from  736  to  10,338;  Fresno,  Cal.,  from 
1,112  to  10,818;  Kansas  City,  Kas.,  from 
3,200  to  38,316;  Pueblo,  Col.,  from  3,217 
to  24,558;  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  from  7,366 
to  37,806;  Sioux  Falls,  Dak.,  from 2,164 
to  10,177;  and  Wichita,  Kas.,  from  4,911 
to  23,853.  Minneapolis  grew  in  ten 
years,  from  47,000  to  165,000.  Detroit 
and  Milwaukee  were  the  same  size  in 
1880  a§id  are  so  in  1890,  the  population 


July  1.  1886 

October  1,  1886 

October  1,  1887 

July  1,  1888 

July  31,  1889 

July  31,  1890 


8,861 

9,013 

10,081 

10,560 

10,610 

10,680 


ATIVITY  OF  WORKMEN. 

July  28th  1885,  the  nativity  of  the 
entire  population  was  taken  as  follows: 

Born  in  the  United  States . 4,013 

“  Germany . 1,088 

“  Sweden . 1,024 

“  Ireland . ’563 

“  Canada .  557 

“  England .  406 

“  Holland .  271 

“  Norway .  ’  267 

“  Scotland .  144 

“  Denmark .  75 

“  Switzerland  .  63 

“  France .  36 

“  Italy .  33 

“  S.  America .  6 

“  Greece.  Poland.  Bohemia 

“  and  Belgium .  57 


into  direct  competition  with  the 
wheatfields  of  India  and  Russia.  In 
Calcutta,  Melbourne,  Yokahama  and 
Buenos  Ayres  our  manufacturers  com 
pete  directly  with  those  of  England. 
France  and  Germany,  as  directly  as  if 
those  countries  were  our  states.  The 
power  loom,  spinning  machines,  hy¬ 
draulic  presses,  iron  and  wood- working 
machinery,  the  power  printing  press, 
sewing  and  knitting  machines, 
have  wrought  a  social  revolu¬ 
tion  and  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
masses  of  mankind.  If  the  rich  have 
grown  richer  the  poor  have  also  grown 
richer.  Any  one  who  will  intelligent 
ly  contrast  the  condition  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  to-day  with  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  grandfathers,  can  on¬ 
ly  affirm  with  emphasis  what  is  here 
stated. — Pullman  Review,  May  SS,'0i. 
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THE 

PENNSYLVANIA 


SHORT  LINES. 


Through  Passenger  Train  Service 


EASTWARD  VIA  CHICAGO, 

JUNE  7th,  1891. 


J  H.  LUCE,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 

248  Clark  Street — corner  Jackson,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


JOSEPH  WOOD,  General  Manager, 

E  A  FORD,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


tTHE  KEYSTONE  EXPRESS. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LIMITED. 

J.  H.  LUCE,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent. 

248  Clark  Street — Corner  Jackson,  CHICAGO. 


“  xo.  as.** 

The  Keystone  Express  of  the  Penn. 

The  Keystone  Express  will  start  from  Chica¬ 
go  at  0.45  A.  M.,  on  Sunday,  June  7th. 

The  Keystone  Express  will  run  over  the  Fort 
Wayne  route  every  day  from  Chicago  to  New 
York. 

The  Keystone  Express  will  leave  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Station  at  Chicago,  10.45  A.  M.,and 
reach  New  York  next  day  at  1  P.  M.  Central 
Time,  2  p.  M.  Eastern  Time. 

The  Keystone  Express  will  have  new  equip¬ 
ment  of  combined  baggage  and  smoking  cars, 
first  class  coaches,  and  Pullman  dining  and 
sleeping  cars. 

The  Keystone  Express  will  consist  of  Pull¬ 
man  Vestibule  cars  with  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  and  will  run  as  a  solid  train  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  New  York— In  twenty-six  hours  and 
fifteen  minutes. 

The  Keystone  Express  will  be  placed  In  serv¬ 
ice  to  strengthen  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  as  a 
route  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  be¬ 
tween  the  West  and  the  East.  It  must  stand 

I  The  Keystone  Express  will  shorten  the  pres¬ 

ent  running  time  from  Chicago  to  New  York— 
without  Extra  Fare— two  hours  or  more.  It 
will  travel  the  shortest  route,  however,  and  ex¬ 
cessive  speed  will  not  be  necessary. 

The  Keystone  Express  will  carry  first  class 
passengers  only,  and  it  Is  Intended  to  have  it  a 
first  class  train  in  every  respect.  Western 
Ticket  Agents  can  tell  you  about  it,  or  it  will 
delight  J.  H.  Luce,  Assistant  General  Passen¬ 
ger  Agent  for  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  at  248 
Clark  Street,  Chicago,  to  furnish  further  infor¬ 
mation,  if  you  will  address  or  call  upon  him. 


NEW  CHICAGO  AND  BOST 

The  Lake  Shore  Pats  oO 
Fast  Through 

The  Lake  Shore  new  ttain  wt  jB. 

mence  to  make  regular  rune  bet  .icago 

Boston,  and  New  York  today  was  placed  on 
exhibition  at  the  Van  Buren  Street  Depot 
yesterday  morning  at  11  o’clock,  and  at  1  p. 
m.  started  on  a  trial  trip  to  Laporte  and.re- 
turn.  A  large  number  of  prominent  railroad 
officials  and  their  invited  guests  participated 
in  the  excursion,  and  all  were  highly  pleased 
with  the  elegance  and  comforts  of  the  new 
train,  which  in  all  respects  is  equal  to  the  re-  • 


nowned  -  New  York  limited. 

.  ™  were  expressly  built  for  this  train 
by  the  Wagner  Palace  Car  company,  and  are 
as  fine  as  any  that  were  ever  turned  out  of  its 
TlUjgleopers  arefurnished  in  the  high-  , 
est  style  of  arT  hot  so'^Rowy  perhaps  as  the 
,  S?fPe™.rately  Pu‘  o“  the  Alton  and  Santa  ! 

tJ  ,<;hlca‘f,°‘St-  Lou1®  h?os,  but  more  com- 
,  tortable.  The  interior  woodwork  of  the  sleep-  ; 
.  ers  is  solid  mahogany,  highly  carved,  and  the  I 
■eatsareartisticaUy  upholstered  and  covered  , 

I  with  blue  plush. 

Each  car  contains  buffet,  toilet  and  bath-  ' 
rooms,  smoking-room,  and  barber  shop.  The  1 
dining  cars  are  roomy  and  elegant,  and  the 
chairs  are  of  antique  oak,  with  upholstered 
,  leather  seats  and  high  backs.  It  is  a  solid 
vestibule  train  throughout,  and  will  leave 
d  after  today  aJ.  1Q  ;80  a  1 
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Extraordinary  Through  Passenger  Schedules 


Ordinary  Through  Passenger  Schedules 
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THE  KEYSTONE  EXPRESS. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  LIMITED. 

J.  H.  LUCE,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent, 

248  Clark  Street — Corner  Jackson,  CHICAGO. 


fi _ 
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“  SO.  32.” 

The  Keystone  Express  of  the  l’enn- 
sy  I  van  in  I.ines. 

The  Keystone  Express  will  start  from  Chica¬ 
go  at  0.I5  A.  m.,  on  Sunday,  June  7th. 

The  Keystone  Express  will  run  over  the  Fort 
Wayne  route  every  day  from  Chicago  to  New 
York. 

The  Keystone  Express  will  leave  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Station  at  Chicago,  10.46  A.  M.,and 
reach  New  York  next  day  at  1  1*.  M.  Central 
Time,  2p.m.  Eastern  Time. 

The  Keystone  Express  will  have  new  equip¬ 
ment  of  combined  baggage  and  smoking  curs, 
first  class  coaches,  and  Pullman  dining  and 
sleeping  cars. 

The  Keystone  Express  will  consist  of  Pull¬ 
man  Vestibule  curs  with  modern  improve¬ 
ments,  and  will  run  as  a  solid  train  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  New  York— in  twenty-six  hours  and 
fifteen  minutes. 

The  Keystone  Express  will  be  placed  In  serv¬ 
ice  to  strengthen  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  as  a 
route  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  be¬ 
tween  the  West  and  the  East.  It  must  stand 
upon  its  merits. 

The  Keystone  Express  will  shorten  the  pres¬ 
ent  running  time  from  Chicago  to  New  York— 
without  Extra  Fare— two  hours  or  more.  It 
will  travel  the  shortest  route,  however,  and  ex¬ 
cessive  speed  will  not  be  necessary. 

The  Keystone  Express  will  carry  first  class 
passengers  only,  and  it  is  intended  to  have  it  a 
first  class  train  In  every  respect.  Western 
Ticket  Agents  can  tell  you  about  It,  or  it  will 
delight  J.  H.  Luce,  Assistant  General  Passen¬ 
ger  Agent  for  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  at  218 
Clark  Street,  Chicago,  to  furnish  further  infor¬ 
mation,  if  you  will  address  or  call  upon  him. 


_ ^ 

NEW  CHICAGO  AND  BOST 

The  Lake  Shore  Pats  ae 
Fast  Through  r.„ 

The  Lake  Shore  new  train  wl  Jln- 

naence  to  make  regular  runs  bet  .icago. 

Boston,  and  New  York  today  was  placed  on 
exhibition  at  the  Van  Buren  Street  Depot 
yesterday  morning  at  11  o’clock,  and  at  1  p. 
m.  started  on  a  trial  trip  to  Laporte  and,rel , 
turn.  A  large  number  of  prominent  railroad 
officials  and  their  invited  guests  participated 
in  the  excursion,  and  all  were  highly  pleased 
with  the  elegance  and  comforts  of  the  new 
tram,  which  in  all  respects  is  equal  to  the  re¬ 
nowned  ‘-New  York  limited.” 

The  cars  were  expressly  built  for  this  train 
by  the  Wagner  Palace  Car  company,  and  are 
as  fine  as  any  that  were  ever  turned  out  of  its 
shops.  Uaileepers  arefumished  in  the  high-  , 
est  style  of  art,  not  so’^howy  perhaps  as  the 
sleepers  iately  put  on  the  Alton  and  Santa  1 
f  6  s  Clncago-St.  Louis  linos,  but  more  com¬ 
fortable.  The  interior  woodwork  of  the  sleep-  ; 
ers  is  solid  mahogany,  highly  carved,  and  the  I 
seats  are  artistically  upholstered  and  covered  1 
with  blue  plush. 

Each  car  contains  buffet,  toilet  and  bath-  ' 
rooms,  smoking-room,  and  barber  shop.  The  1 
dining  cars  are  roomy  and  elegant,  and  the 
cbairs  are  of  antique  oak,  with  upholstered 
leather  seats  and  high  backs.  It  is  a  solid 
vestibule  tram  throughout,  and  will  leave 
Chicago  daily  on  and  after  today  at  10:30  a.  m. 
and  will  arrive  at  Boston  at  3  p.  m.  the  follow- 


IO 


A  solid  Pullman  perfected  Vestibule  Train  of 
day  coaches,  baggage,  smoking,  dluing  and 
—  sleeping  cars,  on  and  after  June  7th,  will  leave 
Chicago  at  10.45  a.  m.,  every  day,  reaching 
New  York  the  next  day  at  2  o’clock  p  .  u . ,  o ver 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines.  No  extra  fare,  and 
only  first  class  tickets  accepted  on  this  train. 


The  Pennsylvania  Lines 

Are  prudent,  prompt  and  progressive,  and 
we  like  to  say  a  good  word  for  them  at  all 
times.  Their  Pennsylvania  Limited  Is  a  great 
train,  but  THE  KEYSTONE  EXPRESS,  which 
is  the  new  fast  train  leaving  Chicago  10. 45  a.  m. 
and  reaching  New  York  the  next  day  at  2 
o'clock,  is  bound  to  draw  a  paying  business 
and  become  popular  for  Chicago  people,  as 
well  aB  the  army  of  travelers  who  rertbh  Chi¬ 
cago  by  the  Vestibule  Limited  night  trains 
from  the  West. 


Pennsylvania  Is  the  Keystone  State  of  the 
Union.  The  Pennsylvania  Lines  are  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Institutions.  They  form  the  shortest 
rail  route  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  They 
therefore  represent  THE  KEYSTONE  of  the 
railway  situation,  and  what  more  appropriate 
than  that  their  Management  should  bestow 
upon  their  new  Passenger  train,  which  runs 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  In  quicker  time 
than  the  l  rain  of  any  other  line— without  ex¬ 
tra  fare-the  name  of  “THE  KEYSTONE  EX¬ 
PRESS”?  It  leaves  Chicago  from  the  hand¬ 
some  Pennsylvania  Station  every  day  at  10.45 
A.  m  .  and  reaches  New  York  the  next  day  at  2 
o’clock.  In  the  way  of  equipment  it  has  all 
the  modern  Improvements  and  carries  first 
class  passengers  only. 


The  Keystone  Express,  “No.  22,”  without 
extra  fare,  leaves  Chicago  dally  at  10.45  A.  M., 
arriving  at  New  York  next  day  at  2  p.  M. 

The  Pennsylvania  Limited,  with  extra  fare, 
leaves  Chicago  every  day  at  5  P.  M.  and  runs 
Into  New  York  next  evening  at  7  o’clock. 
These  trains  carry  first  class  passengers  ODly 
and  are  denominated  Extraordinary. 

Ordinary  trains  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
carry  all  classes  of  passengers,  having  cars  ap- 
priate  for  each  class,  and  leave  Chicago  for 
Pittsburgh  and  various  points  East  thereof  at 
7.15a.  m.,  9.45'a.  m.,8.15  p.  m.,8.20p.  m  ,and 
11.81)  p.  m.,  from  the  Pennsylvania  Station, 
Adums,  Canal  and  Madison  Streets. 


HThe  Pennsylvania  Limited,  that  famous  fa¬ 
vorite  with  travelers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a 
little  extra  for  quiet  exclusiveness  and  enter¬ 
taining  specialties,  runs  as  usual  from  Chicago 
every  day  at  5  I*  .  M.  to  New  York  the  next  day 
at7P.  m.;  but  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  have 
placed  in  service  a  new  train  without  extra 
fare— The  Keystone  Express,  “No.  22”— which 
is  destined  to  at  once  rise  into  popularity .  It 
has  new  couches,  smoking,  dining  and  sleep¬ 
ing  curs  and  the  Pullman  vestibule  from  en¬ 
gine  to  rear  platform.  It  Is  a  fhst  train.  Leaves 
Chicago  at  10.45  a.m.  every  day  and  runs  solid 
to  New  York  next  day  at  2  p.  m.  It  carries 
first  class  passengers  only.  Try  It. 


The  New  Keystone  Express  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines. 

Those  who  have  to  travel  will  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  Management  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  anticipates  business  necessities,  and  im¬ 
proves  its  facilities  for  moving  passengers 
comfortably  and  expeditiously,  somewhat  In 
advance  of  the  actual  demand.  Thissugges- 


lted,  and  while  no  extra  fare  will  be  charged, 
passengers  holding  other  than  first  class  tick¬ 
ets  will  not  be  allowed  to  ride  on  It.  The  ven¬ 
ture  may  seem  to  be  premature,  but  we  predict 
that  the  business  of  The  Keystone  Express 
will  grow  with  that  of  the  country,  and  at  no 
distant  day  we  believe  It  will  have  become  one 
of  the  most  popular  and  best  paying  trains  of 
the  enterprising  Pennsylvania  Company, 
whose  Mauagement  furnishes  this  new  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  determination  to  excel  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  transportation  of  passengers. 


I  &e/- 


A  great  improvement  was  inaugurated 
to-day  in  the  passenger  sorvice  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  &  Erie  Road.  That  company  has  just 
received  from  the  Pullman  car  shops 
a  consignment  of  five  new  sleeping 
cars,  which,  in  the  language  of 
the  Pullman  officials  themselves,  “are 
the  finest  which  over  left  these 
or  any  other  car  shops  in  the  United  States.” 
The  first  of  these  cars  to  go  into  commission, 
the  Fife,  went  out  of  the  city  this  after¬ 
noon  on  the  Boston  limited,  leaving  here 
at  1:30  o’clock  Even  a  cursory  examina¬ 
tion  of  it  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is 
not  much  exaggeration  about  the  manner 
in  which  the  whole  lot  aro  described  by  their 
builders.  The  inside  finishings  aro  simply 
superb,  the  inner  woodwork  being  light  ma¬ 
hogany,  the  upholstering  brocaded  plush 
of  a  light  brown  color,  blending  beau¬ 
tifully  with  the  color  of  the 
woodwork,  and  the  carpets  match 
the  upholstering  exactly.  The  cars  are  fitted 
up  with  all  the  latest  devices  for  comfort, 
convenience  and  iuxury.  They  have  Pintsch 
gas  lamps,  aro  heated  with  steam  and  have 
all  the  other  latest  conveniences.  They  are 
twelve-section  cars,  with  soparate  drawing¬ 
rooms,  smoking-rooms,  toilet-rooms,  etc.  At 


limited  every  day  from  this  date  for- 


_  and  comfort.  1 

lviile  system  will  use  ] 
rhite  and  colored. 


The  following  dispatch  is  but  just  tribute  to  the  Company  whose  cars  enable 
every  American  to  travel  right  royally,  to  the  honor  of  the  illustrious  head  of 
that  Company  whom  royalty  has  delighted  to  honor  : 

San  Francisco,  April  28,  ’81. 

Jams  Martin,  Supt.  Pullman  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Presidential  Special  arrived  here  on  time  ;  cars  all  In  excellent  condition.  The  Pullman i  service 
has  been  entirely  satisfactory  and  has  heen  repeatedly  complimented  by  the  J 

hers  of  the  party.  I  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  you  on  having _pr°7»!S? »»» u£d 
for  the  use  of  the  President  that  is  a  credit  both  to  vour  Company  and  to  the  country.  I  f™' 
that  royalty  never  traveled  In  as  line  a  train  as  the  one  which  has  conveyed  the  President  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  QK0  w  BOYd. 

Mr.  Boyd  is  right,  my  observation  is  that  royalty  never  had  such  a  train, 
and  the  reason  is  apparent— there  is  no  Pullman  in  royalty’s  train,  and  until 
Sir  George  is  called  upon,  royalty  must  continue  to  “  Go  by  private  carnage, 
don’t  yon  know.” 


DISCARDING  PRIVATE  CARS. 

Two  Wealthy  Railroaders  That  Have  .No  I'se 
/  Tor  Tbelr  Antiquated  Coaches.  ^ 

*  Georgs  M.  Pullman,  the  palaoo  car 
king,  and  Seoond  Vico  President  Thomas 
M.  King,  ot  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroad,  passed  through  the  city  this 
morning  on  the  Pennsylvania  limited 
from  Chicago.  Neither  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  were  in  private  care,  *tor 
one  reason,  because  the  limited  does  not 
draw  that  sort  of  coaches.  They  had 
sleeping  car  tickets  like  every  day  folks. 
The  days  of  private  cars  are  passing 
away  rapidly,  ft  would  seem,  for  a  Pull¬ 
man  conductor  remarked  to-day  that 
these  two  men  travel  thus  in  pref- 
'  orenos  to  riding  in  their  own 
cars.  Many  of  the  private  cars  now  in 
use  wore  built  a  number  of  years  ago  and 
are  far  inferior  as  far  as  convenience  goes 
and  elegance  of  finish  to  the  coaches  oL 


/Forsook  a  Uotct  for  the  Dining  Car.  V 
The  railroad  men  who  accompanied^* 

thatch  1Sp  „  mplar  trai“  to  Eri0  report 
that  the  Pullman  service  was  excellent. 

Sf-SfrfTK'Jbj  jys-A? 

good  meal.  Traveling  Passenger  A^en? 
Myers,  who  accompanied  theVennsyl- 
^vania  special,  returned  yesterday.  ^  f  \ 


MOBILE  AND  OHIO  SOLD. 

MACKEY  SYNDICATE  SAID  TO  HAVE 
OBTAINED  CONTROL, 

Independent  Outlet  to  the  Gulf  or  Mexico 
for  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois— 
Details  of  the  Arrangement  Not  Yel 
Made  Public— History  of  the  Mobile  nn<l 
Ohio — Kedticed  Kates  for  Various  O 
sions— Other  Hallway  Nows. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  Mnekey  syndicate,  which 
controls  the  Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois,  Even: 
Tille  anil  Terro  Haute,  and  other  Western  roads, 
bus  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Mobil, 
and  Ohio.  No  one  in  this  city  scorns  to  know  any 
thing  about  the  transaction,  except  that  then 
have  been  negotiations  in  progress  between  rli. 
Mackey  syndicate  and  tho  Mobile  and  Ohio  per 
plo  for  some  time.  The  probability  is  there  i 
good  foundation  for  the  report,  as  the  Chicag, 
und  Eastern  Illinois  and  the  other  roads  in  the 
Mackey  system  are  dependent  almost  entirely 
upon  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  for  an  outlet  to 
pomts  iu  the  South,  and  the  latter  does  not  giv 
the  Mackey  rouds  as  good  terms  as  regards  rater 
and  divisions  ns  some  of  the  other  roads,  es¬ 
pecially  the  Big  Four.  Pan-Handle,  and  Monon. 
receive  from  their  Southern  connections.  By  se¬ 
curing  control  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  the  East 

I  "rn  Illinois  and  Mackey  roads  will  have  an  inde¬ 
pendent  line  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  mid  Peori 
through  to  Moble.  Ala.,  ou  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

i lie  Mobile  and  Ohio  owns  and  controls  687 >  , 
miles  of  road-Mobile.  Ala.,  to  Columbus,  Ky.  47' 
miles:  South  Columbus  to  Cairo,  Ill.,  21  miles'  Ii 
it  has  thirty-four  miles  of  branch  linos  in  Missi- 
sippi-tue  Columbus,  Starkvillo.  and  Aberdeen 
branches.  It  also  operates  under  a  leaso  the  St. 
Louis  and  Cairo  railroad,  180H  miles.  The  road 
was  chartered  in  Alabama  Feb,  3,  ISIS.  May  1. 
187.),  the  company  made  default  in  payment,  of  in¬ 
terest  und  its  road  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver.  Jan.  24  IS),  tho  road  and  property 
were  restored  to  the  company  without  sale,  it- 


^nc.r-.res,t“rj<1 ,tb,e ,  company  without  sale,  it- 
various  kinds  of  indebtedness  having  been  funded 

I  theSthe£SDIPa“*A°?^  ?  ^°rty-five£ea?8' 'ieaseVn 
change  tho  gauge  to  tbe’standard  widuramd^ay  ' 
*  xTeroadha  j*m,ounti"e  Practically  to  $165.1)00. 


tK’ISi  amounting  practically  to  $165.uod  I 
The  road  has  been  on  the  market  for  some  tim,  I 


— '£h®  Pullman  contract  with  the  Alton  ti 
j  which  has  run  to,-  15  years,  will  expire  on  June 
I1-  Itie  raidihat  Mr.  Pulnnatrnow  wants  to 
j  “akIT*i85  ye«r  contract,  similar  to  those  with 
the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Santa  Fe.  Tlniii 
the  Alton  official,  came  out  and  denied 
story,  it  was  thought  that  the  Alton  might 
tl1,0W^he,examp,a  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  and  throw  Mr.  Pullman  out.  1  un 
ning  iu  own  palace  car  service.  Whether  the 
Wagner  Company  will  get  the  St.  Pau>  service 
remains  to  be  seen.  But  the  Alton  people  say 
that  they  are  on  the  best  of  terms  „uh  the 
Pullman  Company,  and  all  that  they  want  Is  a 
satisfactory  contract.  The  Alton,  it  is  eeid 
:  put  into  service  the  first  Pullman  car  ever 
I  built. 


Lake  Shore's  New  Trains. 

panureonJuneh7°r|iSaUgUrateS  a  de- 
on  a  branSncw  tram  ofthc  '?at  day  11  *»«  Put 
Company  ever  m^cdhoutneif  win  bet 

a  number  ^eSCn‘  "mlted  ve.ttbu  e,  cxccptfor 
w."  be’"  throrueghnoncm,Dor0«Ln;emF,;  "2^5 
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j  service6 hcUBnEr l1wSlte'r,|1tllln wlfhowinary 
s,ar.hdea,ma?e  Sb-e  triVna  The  r  cm  ra  Malawi  n 
Tory  A  ll  °m  B°aloa  at  11  a-  “•  and  hSm  /ew 


Better  Than  Royalty  Travels. 
Superintendent  Martin,  of  the  Pullman 

senger  Agent  George  W.  Boyd  of 
eylvanla  Railroad  Company!  who  m 

sfs  siJsjSs.  Hsas?„5ast 

rs  a^dirtatoth  m  vnnf  °r  the  PrCTi  dent  thM 
W*the>PacJflc  Oceand  ^i£*ent  from  Mf^AthHitlc 
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The  following  report  of  the  committee  on 
revenue  was  sent  up  to  the  clerk’s  desk  and 
placed  on  filo  iu  the  house  to-day : 

Tho  committee  ou  revenue,  to  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  the  following  resolution,  respectfully  re- 

fbereon  “me  *h°  h°"Se  W“h  ,tS  uonoiuslon 
“Vi  nsnEAs,  It  has  been  alleged  that  tho  Pull¬ 
man  Palace  Car  Company  has  not  Deen  paying  an 
equitable  portion  of  tho  revenues  of  the  state; 

“Wuhbeas,  Those  charges  having  frequently 
been  made  publicly  and  are  geno.nlly  believe  1  10 
be  well  founded,  it  is  hereby 
“Asrelred,  That  H  is  the  sense  of  this  house  that 
the  oommiuee  ou  revenue  should  make  a  thorough  1 
,  Investigation  of  the  charges  and  make  an  eurlv  1 
or*otherwiSU»h  luve“tis{aUon  t0  thu  ‘reuse  by  bUl 
The  Investigations  made  by  the  committee  on 
revenue  show  that  the  property  represented  by 

he  $So  000,°00  which  constitute,  the  capital  of 

tno  I  ullman  Palace  Car  Company  is  scattered 
Gre;lt  Brltaln’  Canada,  Mexico  and 
Adraks  1 ,  tefritorjr  111  1110  union,  except 
Alaska.  It  consists  of  extensive  mau- 
ufaoturlng  plan.,  at  Wilmington,  Del.;  Detroit, 

M  ch.;  St.  Louis..  Mo.,  and  Pullman,  111 

11  lnr,‘ltTerf  Bh°P3  at  polnts  outBlJo  ot 

Illinois.  All  of  this  property  Is  subject  lo  tax¬ 
ation  at  the  poluls  where  it  Is  located,  precisely 
the  same  as  the  property  of  any  other  Individual 
The  company  owns  upward  of  two  thousand  2nd 
fifty  cars,  only  filty  of  which  are  euifuge  J  in  trails 
porting  passongers  iu  aud  through  the  State  of 
m  worlh  «*  an  average 

about  $8,000  each.  Thus  H  would  appear  that 
over  Dili,  000.000  in  cars  alone  are  lo¬ 
oted  outside  the  state  and  aro  su' 

J‘fc't,  ‘0  assessment  and  taxation  iu  som" 

Of  the  various  jurisdictions  outside  of  Illinois" 

Aaamg  this  amount  to  tbovilueof  tho  wanu- 
lacturiug  plants  aud  materials  also  located  ou:- 

- 

Winds  *  jUrlsdlctl0“  of  ‘b°  State  0/ 

The  state  board  of  equalization,  at  its  last  ses¬ 
sion,  placed  an  assessment  upon  the  property  be- 
ongingt0  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company^ 
subject  to  assessment  by  said  board  of  81,573  S35 
the  rate  at  which  other  property  la 
assessed  In  Illinois  for  the  purpose  of 
whir'!0'1  iJ,h'3  rei’rcseiUs  fl  value  of  some- 
**17“  seveu  and  nine  million 
dollars  worth  of  property,  a;i,l  this  certainly  is  a 
fan  valuation  to  place  upon  the  property  of 
this  company  which  I3  liable  to  ntwranom.  1 
this  body.  assessments  by 

Every  member  of  the  general  assembly  familiar 
th„  !?v°in-°f  ,ttsfssmeIlts  and  taxation  In 
_  ,  }?,.of  I'Hnols  is  aware  that  the  assessed 

value  of  the  property  iu  this  state  has  diminished 
from  something  over  $1,200,000,000  lu  1872 
to  something  less  than  $800,000,000  In  1890 
Aud  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  property  of  the  stale  has  dur- 

lng  that  period  very  largely  Increased. 

!f  h1°ia,UyW10r0  prctcmle,i  tbat  assessment 
ot  me  real  and  personal  property  of  this  state 
exceeds  25  per  cent  of  its  cash  value,  and  it  Is 
more  than  probable  that  the  actual  assessed  value 
e<»l,al  ~°  P°r  cel“  of  the  cash  value.  It 
wouiu  tnus  appear  aud  your  committee  believes 
‘  ,  a‘ *"Bleatl  of  ,u*e  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
t  J™1  f.  °l  8uekIn?  10  escape  a  proper  assessment 
upon  that  portion  of  Its  property  lo¬ 

cated  In  tho  State  of  Illinois,  the  assess¬ 
ment  plac.-d  upon  Us  property  la  at 

a  rate  commensurate  with  the  average  rate  of  as¬ 
sessment  placed  upon  property  which  is  listed  for 
taxation  in  Illinois. 

The  committee  therefore  reports  that  it  lias 
oarcfully  considered  the  matter  to  whi-h  the 
aforesaid  resolution  refers  and  finds: 

1.  That  the  Pullmau  Palace  Car  Company  has 
annually  made  a  full  and  complete  report  of  Its 

ing  the  action  of  corporations  In  this  regard 

2.  That  said  reports  seem  to  have  been  si. 
lmustiveiy  considered  by  the  proper  committee  of 
said  board  and  the  assessments  determined  upon 
by  said  committee,  upon  being  submitted  to  the 
entire  board  for  action,  after  being  examined  and 
discussed  have  been  approved.. 

3.  That  it  does  not  appear  that  the  assessments 
thus  placed  on  that  portion  of  tne  said  comDiuiv’s 
property  located  In  Illinois  havo  been  at  a  rate 
proportionately  below  the  rate  at  which  the  prop- 
erty  of  other  Individuals  and  corporations  is  as- 

I  svssed.  but  that  the  assessments,  so  far  os  yoor 
^“."'d Tust”  Bbl8  to  a,certaln’  hava  bec“  cic‘to- 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  PICNIC 


A  COSTLY  TRIP  i'OR  WHICH 

SOMEBODY  MUST  PAY. 

MR.  HARRISON  PUTS  HIMSELF  UNDER 
OBLIGATIONS  WHICH  MUST  BE  MET 
—ACCOMMODATIONS  WHICH  EVEN 
THE  CZAR  COULD  NOT  COMMAND. 
Washington,  May  2.— By  tho  end  of  an¬ 
other  week  the  “  palatial"  train  of  the  President 
will  have  begun  Its  homeward  trip.  As  It 
■teams  rapidly  over  the  oountry  between  the 
Paoltlo  coast  and  the  national  capital  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  have  an  opportunity,  between  sta¬ 
tions  and  speeohes,  to  calculate  the  cost— to 
some  one— of  the  excursion  of  9,000  miles  In  a 
style  that  no  Czar  of  the  Russia*  could  travel 
In,  If  he  were  so  disposed.  The  Chief  Executive 
and  his  party,  Including  twelve  persons,  are  dis¬ 
tributed  in  five  cars,  eaoh  of  which  Is  a  splendid 
specimen  of  the  last  achievement  of  the  car 
builder  in  the  direotlon  of  luxurious  comfort 
When  the  President  has  calculated  the  cost,  will 
he  pay  it  1  If  he  does  not  pay  it,  who  will! 

And  what  will  It  be  1 

If  any  private  citizen  who  had  twelve  friends 
whom  he  desired  to  treat  to  a  long  and  pieasaut 
Journey  wore  to  decide  to  take  them  on  a  trip 
of  9,000  miles  by  rail,  with  five  cars  of  the  sort 
at  the  disposal  of  the  President,  Including  one 
to  dine  In  after  the  fashion  in  which  passengers 
are  treated  in  the  Chicago  Limited,  he  would 
find  out,  upon  application  at  the  Pullman  gen¬ 
eral  office,  jnst  what  the  trip  would  coat.  He 
would  ascertain  that  an  ordinary  sleeping  oar 
attached  to  a  regular  train  would  oost  about 
$45  or  $50  a  day,  with  the  necessary  attend¬ 
ants.  and  that  the  motive  power  would  have  to 
be  paid  for  In  addition.  If  he  selected  cars  of  a 
special  pattern,  constructed  for  a  limited  num¬ 
ber,  ana  Insisted  upon  haring  a  separate  dining 
ear  and  an  observation  oar,  the  prloe  would  be 

UHavlng  engaged  his  special  oars  and  his  spe¬ 
cial  locomotiv  e  over  each  road,  the  promoter  of 
this  excursion  would  he  obliged  to  buy  for  each 
of  his  passengers  a  tloket  at  regular  rates,  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  conductors  of  the  d liferent 
lines.  Assuming  that  the  average  rate  of  fare 
was  8  cents  a  mile,  for  a  journey  of  9,000  miles, 
over  roads  upon  wbloh  tho  fares  often  exoeed 
8  cents  a  mile,  be  would  find  that  the  cost  of 
tickets  for  twelve  passengers  would  be  about 
83,200.  If  It  can  be  Imagined  that  President 
IHIlson,  out  of  a  salary  of  950,000  a  year,  has 
HUMIlded  93,200  In  car  fares  for  a  single  month 
of  jaunting,  the  man  who  indulges  in  that  belief 
has  certainly  not  lived  In  Indianapolis  or  heard 
Of  the  Cane  May  cottage  incident  or  the  Ulon 
Echo  Heights  speculation.  Bat  the  faros  by 
tloket  and  the  oost  of  palatial”  saloon  and 
Bleeping  oars  do  not  begin  to  account  for  all  of 
the  expenses  that  would  have  to  be  met  ..., 

There  Is  the  dining  car,  with  Its  outfit  of  f/n 
kitchen  and  cook  and  Walters,  which  would  cost  " 
a  private  oltlzen  not  less  than  $100  a  day  tot 
•"reive  people.  That  would  be  93,000  a  month 
r  the  man  who  was  paying  for  the  Junket.  If 
It  were  a  Congressional  party  U  would  eost 
more,  as  the  wluos  would  flow  more  freely  and 
more  eonetantly  between  meals  than  they  oau 
be  assumed  to  tiow  on  the  President's  train. 

The  engines  that  would  be  designated  to  take 
up  this  special  train,  with  the  crews  of  men  of 
|  great  experience,  detached  from  the  regular 
j  servloo  m  the  public,  ail  under  pay  by  the  com- 
panics,  and  Set  upart,  perhaps,  at  some  dlsad- 
vantage  to  the  regular  traveling  public,  would  ,  wn, 
mean  an  expense  of  perhaps  9100  a  day  more.  I 
These  expenses  foot  up  rapidly  when  you  come  A  . 

1  to  get  them  all  together,  and  to  them  must  be 
added  some  hotel  bills  that  the  solf-tospecllng  1 
private  oltlzen  would  Insist  upon  paying  rather 
than  be  Indebted  to  a  stranger  for  something 
for  which  everybody  la  required  to  pay  If  hols 
not  too  Impecunious  or  too  eoonomloal. 

Railroad  men  of  experience,  who  know  what 
these  things  cost,  say  that  the  President's  trip 
"nt  t>e  repeated  by  any  private  citizen 
950000  "  mlar  "“tuber  of  guests  for 
.  sJHHTany  person  who  has  known  Benjamin 
,  Harrison  for  the  last  two  years,  or  the  last 
twenty  years  If  you  like,  whother  he  believes 
;  that  the  President  has  so  changed  since  he  be- 
'  oame  the  Chief  Executive  that  he  has  gener¬ 
ously  taken  a  sum  equal  to  a  year’s  snlary  to 
1  Wend  It  in  showing  twelve  persons  a  strip  of 
Hie  country  9.000  miles  long.  Besides  the 
President,  there  are  on  tho  "Presidential 
special”  the  wife  of  the  President,  tho 
daughter  of  the  President,  the  sister  of  the  wife 
Of  tho  President,  the  son  of  the  President,  tho 
wife  of  the  son  of  the  President,  the  President’s 
Postmaster  Ueneral,  the  President  s  Secretary 
MfAgrloulturc,  the  President's  Marshal  of  the 
Distriot  of  Columbia,  the  Preshieufs  private 
secretary,  and  two  or  three  men  representing 
as  many  press  associations.  There  are  some 
nuroad  men  along,  but  tbeBO  are  not  supposed 
to  be  charged  for,  except  as  tbe  general  publlo 
must  be  charged  for  oTOrythlov  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  gets  In  tho  way  of  free  transportation,  tbe 
nmpir  tor  the  companies  being  easily  applied 
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The  President!  Is  accompanied  by  the  Poet-  I 
master  General.  sThat  officer  is  entitled  to  a  1 
free  pass  over  all  the  railroads  receiving  the 
malls  for  transmission  if  ho  produoes  his  proper 
credentials.  Some  of  tho  railroads  mav  feel 
greatly  Indebted  to  the  Administration,  for 
under  the  rule  of  Mr.  Wanamaker  they  have 
been  presented,  by  tbe  Billion  Congress,  wit 
more  than  $100,000  in  excess  of  tbe  amount  tha* 
tbe  Post  Office  Department  found  would  be 
necossary  to  transport  tbe  mails  over  the  fast 
lines.  Mr.  Bingham,  the  townsman  of  Mr. 
Wanamaker.  who  has  bee.  characterized 
by  his  own  papers  us  a  sort  of  wicked 
Partner  ot  the  Postmaster  General.  insisted 
that  Mr.  Wanamaker  should  have  this  largo  f 

of  money  to  spend  upon  the  railroads,  and _ 

railroads  will  see  tiiat  they  got  It.  If  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  trip  costs  $100,000  this  gratuity  will  go 
far  In  the  way  of  making  tho  corporations  feel 
oomfortable,  and  If  It  coats  only  $50,000  they 
will  have  made  $50,000  clear  and  still  have  tli- 
Republloan  Party  under  a  sense  of  obligation  t_ 
rnonwbo  always  havl  money  to  spend  when 
there  Is  a  political  campaign  under  way. 

Then  "  Russ"  Harrison,  who  makes  Directors 
of  the  Mint  and  Commissioners  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  and  knows  that  they  will  not  get  in 
the  way  of  any  of  tho  speculations  to  which  he 
Is  lending  the  weight  of  bis  “  royal”  name,  may 
feel  assured  that  the  Northern  Paoiflc  and  other 
railroads  that  expect  to  do  a  great  Land  Office 
business"  while  Harrison  Is  in  office  would  be 
assiduous  In  pretending  that  Harrison  Is  pay¬ 
ing,  while  they  would  be  effectively  generous  in 
seeing  that  not  one  cent  of  anybody's  money, 
except  that  of  the  general  publlo,  should  be  re¬ 
ceived  In  payment  of  this  magnificent  Spring 
junket  of  the  fatalist  who  occupios  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  place,  and  who  has  so  much  confidence 
In  himself  that  he  will  regard  It  as  a  misfortune 
to  the  country  rather  than  to  himself  if  he  is 
not  again  chosen  to  rule  over  the  offices  In  tbe 
United  States. 

If  such  a  trip  as  that  now  In  progress  was  to 
be  paid  for  by  a  man  of  Harrison's  known  eco¬ 
nomical  tendencies,  ascertained  by  persistent 
Inquirers  to  be  fully  developed  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  White  House  expenditures,  lie 
would  be  oontent  to  goto  California  and  back 
in  the  one  oar,  and  that  an  ordinary  sleoper. 
Five  oars,  such  as  havo  been  supplied  at  no  cost 
whatever  to  the  party  except  the  obligation 
that  may  be  assumed  to  be  due  the  companies 
whose  guest  the  President  haB  been,  would  be 
profligate  even  for  an  As  tor  or  a  Vanderbilt,  and 
would  be  denounced  by  persons  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  might  be  to  say  nothing  about  It  as 
vulgar"  and  wicked."  Barring  the  combina¬ 
tion  car,  which  Is  one  for  smoking  and  other 
conveniences  and  comforts,  there  are  four  oars, 
eaoh  of  which  would  he  sufficient  to  accommo¬ 
date  without  crowding  the  entire  party  of  the 
President,  and  two  cars  would  give  each  of  the 
party  a  chanoe  to  enjoy  a  considerable  Immunity 
from  crowding.  As  it  is,  the  accommodations 
are  equal  to  one  ear  for  each  two  persons  trav¬ 
eling  across  the  eoutlnent  without  muncy  and 
without  oost— to  them. 

That  there  is  oost  to  some  one  goes  without 
saying,  for  Pullman  cannot  build  and  run  ex¬ 
cursion  cars  for  nothing,  or  induce  cunduotors 
and  brakesmen  and  switchmen  and  other  men 
to  work  for  tho  honor  of  attending  upon  a  Presi¬ 
dent  The  wear  and  tear  and  the  loss  In  free 
transportation  will  be  charged  up,  and  the 
President  known  it;  but  It  Is  not  likely  to  deter 
him  from  accepting  the  compliments  showered 
upon  him,  as  If  he  were  to  be  considered  as  ex¬ 
empt  from  tbe  laws  of  nature  while  he  Is  occu- 
‘  ’andfather's  place  In  the  White 
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panles  that  furnish  tho  transportation  hope  to 
"  get  even"  ?  If  they  spend  $50,009  upon  a 
candidate  they  will  probably  regard  tbe  party 
whom  ho  represents  as  In  debt  to  them  to  the 
extent  of  tbe  cost  of  tho  Junket.  Should  the 
man  snoceod.  and  the  companies  want  anything, 
they  will  And  a  way  to  remind  the  beneficiary 
of  their  claim  upon  his  consideration.  They 
will  never  feel  toward  him  Just  as  they  would  If 
he  had  not  aooep ted  their  favors.  And  ho  will 
not  feel  as  independent  of  the  companies  as  he 
would  If  he  had  paid  the  expeuses  of  this  family 
excursion  out  of  his  pooket,  even  if  it  did  oost  i 
pot  of  money."  "J 


fy/G-  <?/ 

Pullman  Conductor  Arrested  foe  Smuggling. 

Boston,  June  10. — Kilbourn  J.  Brown  was 
arrested  nl  nis  homo  lu  Malden  yesterday  charged 
wilh  smuggling  while  In  tho  employ  of  the  Uann- 
dlnn  Pacific  Hallway  ss  conductor  of  a  Pullman 
car  between  Boston  and  Montreal.  lie  was  held 
111  95,000  bail  for  examination.  This  Is  consid¬ 
ered  a  very  Important  arrest. 


f.  i/s  f' 
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Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  H.  0.  Cross  as  President  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway,  is  a  well- 
deserved  complaint  to  him  and  his  excellent  ser¬ 
vices  on  that  road  as  Receiver.  The  location  of 
the  property,  with  neither  head  nor  tail,  begin¬ 
ning  and  ending  in  small  towns,  made  it  one  of 
the  most  difficult  to  manage  in  the  entire  West. 
That  his  record  as  the  Receiver  was  a  remarkable 
one,  considering  the  fact  that  it  was  his  first  rail¬ 
road  experience,  cannot  be  questioned.  He  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  men  of  excellent  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  J.  Waldo  and  Gaston  Meslier.  To 
these  gentlemen  is  due  much  for  the  successful 
financial  operation  of  the  road.  It  is  true  that  in 
all  the  West  no  official  has  secured  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Waldo  as  an  aggressive  opponent  of  the 
Gould  interests,  and  this  is  praise  enough  for  him 
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A  Rotary  Circulating  Sleeping  Car. 

'  "The  most  important  problem  in  car  construction  nl. 
i  the  present  day,"  suid  Mr.  T.  A.  Bissell.  superintendent 
of  the  Wagner  Onr  Works,  ns  he  peiJumed  the  rotuudu 
of  the  Murray  Hill  hotel  with  a  Buffalo  made  Havana, 
"is  the  designing  of  a  sleeper  that  will  give  every  per¬ 
son  a  lower  middle  berth.  You  have  all  heard  about 
the  Scotch  genius  '  'iuilt  a  house  and  dining  table 
which  placed  each  _s  seven  sons  at  the  head  of  the 
table.  Now  I  am  going  to  improve  on  that  idea.  I 
am  going  to  build  a  sleeping  car  with  21  double  berths 
and  every  applicant  will  have  the  lower  middle  berth.” 

"That  will  be  worth  going  to  the  World’s  Pair  to  ride 
in,”  said  Lentz.  "How  are  you  going  to  make  it?” 

"Well,”  said  Bissell,  “I  have  not  got  all  the  details 
worked  out,  but  I  have  in  mind  a  car  designed  with  the 
berths  arranged  in  a  spherical  form  with  rotary  circu¬ 
lating  attachments.  A  passenger  comes  in  and  takes 
the  middle  lower  berth.  When  he  is  ready  for  retiring 
his  berth  is  in  the  lower  middle,  and  its  soon  as  he  gets 
inside  the  porter  moves  an  electrie  motor  which  sends 
the  occupied  berth  to  the  top  and  end:  then  all  the  pas¬ 
sengers  will  be  accommodated  in  n  similar  fashion.  It 
is  going  to  he  very  chilly  weather  about  world's  fair 
times  if  the  Wagner  company  fails  to  give  its  patrons 
everything  they  want.”  [  National  Car  Builder. 


[iron  Age.  ^  ^  sleeping  cab 

There  will  soon  come  before  the  public  a  new  sleep¬ 
ing  and  parlor  car  of  novel  and  practical  design.  This  is 
the  Krehbiel  palace  sleeping  car,  the  main  features  of 
which  are  described  as  follows:  During  the  day  it  iB 
entirely  free  from  the  sleeping  appliances  and  has  the 
appearance  of  a  handsome  palace  car  with  revolving 
and  reclining  chairs,  large,  high  windows,  which  make 
the  car  light  and  cheerfull.  These  cars  can  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  sleepers  with  both  lower  and  upper  berths, 
as  quickly  as  any  of  the  present  sleepers  and  have  an 
exceedingly  comfortable  berth,  the  upper  being  as  desir¬ 
able  as  the  lower,  as  it  is  placed  much  nearer  the  Hour 
than  in  the  present  sleeping  cars  and  does  not  encroach 
upon  the  lower  berth.  A  strong  company  has  been 
formed  which  will  soon  be  in  shape  to  manufacture 
these  coaches. 


The  Baltimore  Ohio  road  has  closed  a  contract 
with  the  I'ullman  company  for  the  construction  of  .'U 
conches  similar  to  those  in  use  on  the  Royal  Blue  line. 
The  interior  of  the  cars  will  be  finished  with  mahog¬ 
any  and  the  windows  will  be  much  larger  than  the 
average. ' 


IS  MINDS  $40,000  IN  COLLATERALS.  I 


c&.aJbejk~ 


E.  D.  Thayer,  an  octogenarian  banker,  liv¬ 
ing  in  Brandon,  Vt.,  is  $40,000  in  collaterals 
poorer  than  he  was  Saturday  morning.  Mr. 
Thayer  is  President  of  the  Brandon  National 
Bank,  una  despite  his  80  years,  which  have 
left  him  feeble  ip  body  though  strong  in  mind, 
he  carries  on  the  duties  of  bunker  and  makes 
occasional  trips  to  the  West  to  look  after  his 
extensive  interests.  He  was  on  one  of  these 
trips  when  misfortune  befell  him. 

In  Omaha  Mr.  Thayer  has  largo  business 
interests  and  that  city  was  one  of  tho  points 
visited  by  him.  After  completing  his  business 
in  Omuhu  Mr.  Thayer  left  for  Chicago  Friday 
night  over  the  Rock  Island,  arriving  here  at 
noon  Saturday,  and  with  him  he  carried  a 
small  hand-satchel  containing  notos  and  mort¬ 
gages  to  the  value  of  $40,000. 

Before  reaching  Chicago  Mr.  Thayer  visited 
the  dining-car,  leaving  his  satchel  with  its 
precious  contents  unguarded  in  the  sleeper. 
When  he  returned  it  was  gone. 
Tho  conductor  was  appealed  to,  likewise  the 
porter  and  the  train-boy,  and  the  brnkeman, 
and  the  various  passengers.  Nono  of  them 
could  tell  anything  regarding  it,  and  Mr. 
Thayer  landed  in  the  city  without  satchel  and 
without  a  clew  as  to  its  whereabouts. 

After  registering  at  the  Atlantic  Hotel,  op¬ 
posite  the  Rock  Island  depot,  Mr.  Thayer  went 
to  police  headquarters  and  made  known  his 

Mr.  Thayer  left  the  Atlantic  Hotel  yesterday 
afternoon,  the  clerk  said  he  supposed  for 
home.  The  police,  contrary  to  other  state¬ 
ments  made,  say  they  know  nothing  of  the 
affair,  as  they  had  not  been  notified  of  such  a 
theft.  _ 


I  At  the  postponed  meeting  of  the  new  Board  , 
of  Directors  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
road,  held  in  New  York  yesterday,  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  H.  C.  Cross; 


j  man.  The  following  Exo 
chosen:  William  Bond,  : 
[  Hoyt,  H.  W.  Poor,  and  WJ 


SIDE  DOOR  COACHES. 


RAILWAY  DIRECTORS  IN  TRODRLE. 


collapse  of  a  bridge,  by  which  tho  Brighton  ex¬ 
press  wus  wrecked,  sevoroly  condemns  tho  rail¬ 
way  company  for  permitting  a  faulty  structure  to 
exist  on  its  lino.  The  girder  wiiich  broke  undor 
tho  weight  of  tho  train  of  Pullman  conches  was 
thirty-one  years  old.  was  made  of  cast  iron,  and 
contained  a  flaw.  Aside  from  the  defect  in  tho 
Iron,  however,  the  board  declares  that  tho  girder 
was  too  weak  to  bear  the  strain  of  modern  heavy 
traflic.  A  similar  girder  in  a  bridge  of  the  same 
pattern  collapsed  in  1870  and  the  company  was 
then  warned  to  repluoe  all  hndgo^f^thut  type 

disregarded,  aud  it  b  noW^SMMested  that  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  company  be  held  criminally  respon¬ 
sible  and  be  prosecuted.  Tho  American  proceod- 
ftogs  against  Mr.  Dupow  and  his  associato  direct¬ 
ors  ure  cited  as  j»  precedent. 


A  New  American  Invention  Being  Tested 
on  the  Erie  Railroad. 

The  Travelers’  Official  Guide,  just  issued  by  th£ 
National  Railway  Publication,  contains  an  inter¬ 
esting  description  of  a  new  passenger  coach,  which 
is  the  invention  of  L.  P.  Farmer,  commissioner  of 
the  passenger  department  of  the  Trunk  Line  As¬ 
sociation,  lately  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
Erie  Railway  company,  and  previously  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  new  coach  is 
the  fact  that  the  doors  are  placed  in  the  middle  of 
the  sides  of  the  coach  instead  of  at  the  end,  as  is 
the  case  with  passenger  coaches  now  in  use.  The 
entrance  has  double  sliding  doors  two  feet  in  width 
inside  of  which  are  steps  leading  from  the  aisle 
down  to  the  sill,  which  is  at  such  a  height  as  to  just 
clear  the  station  platform-  The  doors  are  opposite 
each  other  on  each  side  of  the  car,  and  the  opening 
over  the  steps  may  be  covered  by  a  slidingplat- 
form  or  protected  by  a  light  gate.  There  are  doors 
also  in  the' end  of  the  car,  affording  communications 
through  the  train,  but  the  platforms  are  so  narrow 
as  to  make  each  train  practically  vestibuled  and 
offering  no  chance  for  entering  the  cars  at  the 
ends. 

The  advantages,  gained  by  this  arrangement,  are 
a  great  increase  in  the  safety  of  passengers;  it  is 
impossible  to  jump  on  or  off  the  car  after  the  train 
has  started  and  the  doors  have  been  closed.  Of 
this  feature  too  much  cannot  be  said.  The  chances, 
Tor  a  large  class  of  accidents  due  to  the  passengers, 
hwn  carelessness  are  entirely  eliminated.  Another 
great  advantage  in  the  direction  of  safety  is  that 
only  the  door  on  the  side  of  the  train  toward  the 
station  will  be  opened,  so  there  will  be  no  risk  to 
passengers  from  trains  passing  on  the  opposite 
track.  The  wide  side  doors  also  furnish  an  addi- 
tional  exit  in  case  of  accident. 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  car  can  be  emptied 
will  be  also  increased,  as  the  doors  and  steps  are 
twice  the  size  of  the  present  coaches.  Under  this 
size  one  slow  passenger  cannot  keep  a  whole  car¬ 
load  waiting  in  the  while  he  takes  his  time  in  get¬ 
ting  off  the  narrow  steps. 

The  conveniences  of  the  enclosed  steps  are 
many.  They  are  made  with  a  more  gradual  rise; 
they  will  not  be  slipping  with  snow  and  ice  in  win¬ 
ter,  and  the  hand-rail  will  not  be  covered  with  dust 
and  cinders,  but  being  on  the  inside  will  be  clean 
and  dry. 

The  capacity  of  the  car  is  increased  by  two  seats 
by  using  the  space  now  taken  up  in  a  common  car 
for  platforms.  As  a  whole,  the  car  seems  to  com. 
bine  the  redeeming  features  of  English  cars,  their 
safety  and  their  capacity  for  rapid  exist,  with  the 
manifestly  more  agreeable  American  coach. 

Some  of  these  cars  are  being  built  for  use  upon 
the  Orange  branch  of  the  Erie  railway  where  the 
large  commuters  traffic  will  afford  a  fine,  but  se¬ 
vere  test  of  their  practicability. 


C.  AND  E.  I.  EXTENSION. 

Tusccg-A,  Ill.,  July  1. — Special  Telegram. — 
The  Chieago  and  Eastern  Ulinois-St.  Louis 
extension  will  soon  be  completed,  ready  to 
put  on  through  trains  between  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis.  They  oommonoed  laying  stoel  at 
Snllivan  to-day.  The  line  runs  via  Danville, 
Tuseola,  and  HhelbyvUle. 


AN  IMPERIAL  TRAIN. 

London  Daily  Heme-.  The  Emperor  Franc¬ 
ois  Joseph,  writes  our  Vienna  correspondent, 
recently  inspected  a  handsome jgwJcTal  train 
built  for  his  express  uspr  thh  ooetof  which  is 
100,000  llorius.vAJPhtT  train  has  eight  cars, 
five  with  eighth whools  each  and  three  with 
six  whools.  Tho  service  car  coraos  immedi¬ 
ately  after  the  engino.  It  has  a  compartment 
for  the  baggage,  and  the  dynamos  for  pro- 
dneiug  the  electrio  light.  Tho  second  car  is 
for  tho  Emperor’s  servants,  and  tho  third  is 
the  imperial  car  proper.  It  has  handsome ' 
plate-glass  windows,  and  bears  the  eagle  and 
crown,  but  is  not  otherwise  adorned.  It  com¬ 
prises  a  special  room  for  the  aide-de-camp,  a 
sitting  and  a  bod-room  for  the  Emperor,  a  toi¬ 
let-room  with  a  bath,  and  a  small  room  for 
the  Emperor’s  “jugor,”  or  henchman.  The 
Emperor’s  apartments  are  beautifully  pan¬ 
elled.  On  the  ceiliug  is  a  handsome  picture, 
painted  upon  the  wood  by  an  artist  of  Prague. 
The  uext  car  is  for  the  suite,  and  contains  a 
number  of  bed-rooms  and  one  sitting-room. 
In  the  fifth  oar  is  the  dining-room  for  sixteen 
persons,  a  smoking-room,  and  tho  rooms  re¬ 
quired  for  the  servioe.  The  kitchon-car  has 
a  large  range,  a  water-reservoir,  store-room, 
and  all  the  closets  for  china,  etc.  The  seventh 
oar  is  reserved  for  occasions  when  the  Em¬ 
peror  has  a  largo  Buito  with  him.  The  eighth 
is  for  more  baggage  and  servants.  The  Em¬ 
peror  was  very  much  ploasod  with  the  train, 
which  is  a  present  to  him  from  the  ad¬ 
ministrations  of  all  the  Austrian  railways.  It 
was  built  in  Prague.  Up  to  the  prosont  the 
Emperor  had  no  special  train  belonging  to 
him,  and  each  railway  line  had  to  put  an  im¬ 
perial  train  together  as  best  it  could.  With 
this  now  special  train  tho  Emperor  will  travel 


RECEIVER  TRUESDALE  RESIGNS. 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  18.—W.  H.  Trnes- 
dale,  receiver  of  tho  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Louis  Railroad,  has  resigned,  -» 
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A  BIG  SUIT- 

The  Pullman  Palace  Car  >  ompany  and  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway 
have  had  a  dispute  over  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  by  the  railroad  of  forty-five  hotel 
and  dining  cars,  and  the  result  is  an  action 
of  trover  for  $700,000  damages  brought  by  the 
Pullman  Car  Company  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  yesterday. 

The  contract  of  purchase  was  made  in  1882 


Sept.  30  last.  It  is  now 
road  wrongly  holds  the 
ing  been  disregarded. 


jff.  -  W  ft 

^  The  Pennsylvania  railroad  company’s  lines  form  a  and  «P«*»  cars,  forming  an  exceedingly  heavy  train 
wonderfully  great  and  perfectly  managed  system.  No  whiob  «  «*n  in  two  sections,  each  section  some  of  the 

railway  man  can  travel  over  one  of  their  several  great  tinle  requiring  two  engines.  So  all  of  the  six  great 

highways  between  the  principal  cities  of  the  country  westbound  trains  here  mentioned  will  be  seen  to  cou- 


without  admiration  for  the  splendid  physical  condition 
of  the  road  nnd  its  belongings  and  for  the  skill  and 
discipline  which  keep  its  intricate  machinery  of  man- 


sist  largely  of  sleeping,  parlor  and  dining  cars,  and  as 
the  same  number  of  trains  are  run  eastward  the  aggre¬ 
gate  number  of  these  costly  cars  is  very  great.  When 


agemeut  and  operation  moving  like  well  oiled  clock  the  Kreat  "urabor  of  100(11  l-asseuger  trains  and  freight 
work;  nnd  no  American  can  journey  on  one  of  its  great  trains  is  ndded  H  wiU  bc  realized  that  ,be  doubl°  and 


through  trains  without  a  touch  of  pride  in  the  exist¬ 
ence  in’  his  native  land  of  so  grand  n  transportation  sys¬ 
tem  with  a  reputation  which  is  world  wide  and  reflects 
honor  on  the  country  in  which  it  exists.  The  reoeut 


quadruple  tracks  of  the  Pennsylvania  main  lines  an 
■  kept  extremely  busy.  That  they  are  so  perfectly  main 
'stained  under  this  enormous  traffic,  most  of  it  run  a 
I  V^ry  high  speed  and  yet  with  regularity  and  safety,  i 


mechanical  conventions  held  i 


b  of  the  Atlantic  evidence  of  management  of  the  highest  order.  This 


coast  termini  of  this  company’s  ramifying  lines  afford-  company  nas  ueen  remaritauij  irte  irom  tram  acci- 
ed  several  hundred  officials  of  the  motive  power  and  den'8  and  tho  fueliuK  of  confidence  and  apparent  ab- 
rolling  stock  departments  and  largo  numbers  of  man  sotlc«  ot  dnuKer  naturally  llHB  had  muoh  to  do  iu 


rolling  slock  departments  and  large  numbers  of  man-  01  uailbur  nmurany  im  miu  mucn  t 

ufacturers  of  various  kinds  of  railway  supplies  oppor-  makhlK  tlle  bi8h  reputation  with  the  public  which  this 
tunity  to  study  the  equipment  and  operation  methods  comI,an.y  justly  enjoys, 
of  the  Pennsylvania  system  in  extended  journeys,  and  "***" 

it  is  safe  to  say  that  every  observing  man  among  them 
learned  something  and  felt  compelled  to  join  in  the 
general  tribute  of  admiration,  even  if  his  interests 

were  identified  with  rival  lines.  The  through  train  The  Chicago  &  Erie  on  June  12  put  into  ser 
service  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  is  something  wonder-  handsome  new  compartment  Pullman  enrs  on  i 
ful  in  the  number,  sine  and  equipment  of  its  trains,  bule  train  between  Chicago  and  Boston.  The 
and  in  the  high  class  of  the  travel,  as  indicated  by  the  elegant  in  design  nnd  are  said  to  be  as  fine 


The  Chicago  &.  Erie  on  June  12  put  ii 


great  number  of  sleeping,  parlor  und  dining  cars. 
This  is  suggested  in  the  following  enumeration  of 
through  trains  which  we  take  from  a  Pennsylvania 


turned  out  by  the  Pullman  company. 

A  Vermont  man  is  reported  to  have  had  a  satchel 
containing  $40,000  in  notes  nnd  mortgages  stolen  from 


folder — these  being  westbound  trains  only,  and  going  n  sleeping  car  on  the  Rock  Island  road  near  Chicago 
over  the  main  line:  a  few  days  ago.  He  went  forward  into  the  dining  car, 

vast  n ink.  -  no.  1.  leaving  the  satchel  in  the  seat  in  the  sleeper  nnd  when 

PtaUniaii  slooping  car  Pittsburgh  to  dolum  bus.  ,  .  ... 

Pullman  sluepintf  cur  Altoona  to  Chicago.  be  returned  it  was  gone. 

Pu  lman  sleeping  car  New  York  to  Indianapolis. 

Pullman  buffet  parlor  car  Washington  to  Harrisburg. 

Pu  lman  buffet  parlor  car  New  York  to  Pittsburgh. 

Pullman  sleeping  car  Pittsburgh  to  Cleveland. 

Pu  lman  sleeping  car  Pitt  sburgh  to  Toledo.caropeu  at  1(1  p.m. 

Pu  lman  sleeping  car  Pittsburgh  to  Indianapolis. 

Passenger  coach  Now  York  to  Pittsburgh.  _ 

Passenger  coacl i  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh. 

Passenger  coach  Washington  to  Pittsburgh.  I  ___  B  . Dmx,D 

Passenger  coach  Now  Y'ork  to  Columbus.  THE  8ATJVE  DISASTER* 


Pullman  buffet  parlor  car  Washington  it 
Pullman  vestibule  drawing-room  sloepii 

( 'inciiin.it. i . 

Pennsylvania  railroad  dining  car  New  Y< 
Pullman  dining  car  Richmond  to  St  .  Loi 
Passenger  coaches  New  York  to  Columhi 
THE  COLUMBIAN  EXPRESS. — > 
Pullman  vestibule  sleeping  cars  Now  Yoi 
Pullman  dining  car  New  York  to  Altoon 
Pullman  dining  car  Alliance  to  ( 'hicugo. 


Pullman  vestibule  buffet  sleeping  car  New  York  to  Memphis. 
Pullman  vestibule  sleeping  car  New  York  to  Chicago. 
Pullman  vestibule  drawingroom  sleeping  car  Washington 

Pullman  vestibule  sleeping  cars  Philadelphia  to  Pitt  sburgh. 
Pullman  vestibule  drawing  room  sleeping  car  Washington 
to  St.  Lends. 

Pullman  vestibule  sleeoing  car  New  \ork  to  Cincinnati. 
Pullman  sleeping  car  Washington  to  Rochester. 
Pennsylvania  Rd  dining  car  New  V>rk  to  Philadelphia. 
Pullman  dining  car  Pittsburgh  to  Chicago. 

Pullman  dining  car  Pittsburgh  to  Richmond. 


Pullman  sleeping  car  Philadelphia  to  Erie,  open  at  10  p.  m. 
Pullman  sleeping  car  Washington  to  Pittsburgh. 

Pullman  sleeping  car  Columbus  to  Chicago. 

Pullman  buffet,  sleeping  car  New  York  to  Memphis  via  Mum- 
arnloah  Valley  Rd. 

Pullman  sleeping  enr  Philadelphia  to  Williamsport,  open  at 

10ftu  man  buffet  sleeping  car  Washington  to  Rochester. 
Passenger  coach  Philn<lolpliin  to  Pittsburgh. 

Passenger  conch  Now  York  to  Pittsburgh. 

It  will  ho  found,  on  examination,  for  example,  that 
Western  Express  No.  !)  carries  ot  one  time  as  many  as 
nine  sleeping  oars,  besides  dining  oars,  coaches,  mail 


the  coach  behind.  ‘  1 

I  stepped  cut  and  found  myself  beside 
Conductor  Betts,  lantoru  In  band,  going 
rapidly  down  the  track  to  the  front,  from 
the  rear  coach  toward  the  piled  wreck  4t  I 
was  my  first  realisation  that  anything  seri¬ 
ous  had  liappeaed.  Tho  cries  for  help  of 
some  of  the  wounded  reauhoil  us.  “This  Is  1 
dreadful.  Mr.  Betts."  "Yes.  Bishop,  dread-  | 
ful;  poor  fellows.”  "How  is  ItV”  "An 
open  switch,  sure."  he  replied.  YVo  wero 
by  the  wTeckod  horrible  tangle  by  this, 
and  In  a  moment  poor  Mitchell  was  lifted 
down  and  laid  on  tho  ground.  The  en- 
Kiuoor  of  the  freight.  Mr.  Corcoran,  struck 
by  a  splinter,  I  believe,  bent  over  him, 
overcome.  These  railroad  men  are  .very 
tender  and  gentle  to  each  other— to  oil.  In¬ 
deed.  In  time  of  need.  “Poor  Billy!"  ho 

'  Betts  lmd  ordered  cushions  from  the  cars, 
and  was  helpiuc  •Mitchell.  Isom,  conductor 
of  tlio  freight,  wafi  standing  near,  exhaust¬ 
ed  by  Ids  efforts,  panting,  nnd  I  thought 
seriously  hurt.  He  had  sent  for  blankets 
to  the  caboose.  I  begged  him  to  sit  down. 
We  four  were  rouud  Mitchell.  Belts  had 
sent  mon  with  lanterns  to  search  for  oth¬ 
ers.  The  cries  from  the  negroes  under  tho 
wreck  wero  pitiful  and  hands  were  busy  . 
trying  to  relieve  them. 

But  the  two  brave  firemen  were  not 
found,  and  no  groan  come  from  tho  suffer¬ 
ers  In  the  mall.  | 

Mitchell  looked  up.  “Wlrnt  is  It?”  “A 
wreck.  Mitchell."  I  said,  “an  open  switch." 
He  kept  repeating  “an  open  switch,”  nnd 
then  "raise  my  loft  leg— put  something  un¬ 
der  It.  Is  It  broken?”  We  didn’t  know  till 
Dr.  Watkins  came  on  the  relief. 

He  never  complained,  scarce  moaned, 
still  repeated  “Tho  switch  was  open.”  The 
diock  had  mercifully  numbed  all  sense  of 
suffering. 

It  seemed  hours  before  tho  relief  train 

Meantime  tho  bodies  of  the  firemen  were 
discovered  crushed  In  the  wreckage,  anil 
the  negro  whose  logs  wore  cut  off,  ami 
who  had  been  laid  on  cushions,  Betts  or- 
I  dering  a  colored  train  hand  to  stay  by  him 


with  a  lnntern.  was  dead. 

The  relief  came.  Dr.  Watkins  v’ils  busy. 
Ho  whispered  mo  of  Mitchell.  “Poor  fel¬ 
low.  It  will  be  over  soon.  Only  a  mor¬ 
phine  Inlectton."  .  , 

At  1  o'clock  tno  relief  train  went  hack 
with  the  wonmled  anil  dying.  The  doctor 
and  his  helpers  end  the  rnilrond  men  re¬ 
mained. 

It  Is  only  lusllce  to  say  that  Conductor 
Betts  <lld  all  man  could  do  in  tho  emer¬ 
gency.  He  never  lost  his  presence  of  mind, 
ids  power  of  command,  nnd  seemed  to  take 
iu  the  needs  of  Die  situation  nt  every  point, 
Isom,  of  the  freight,  did  his  best,  and  toll¬ 
ed  at  rescue  till  utterly  exhausted.  Mr. 
Corcoran,  engineer  of  the  freight,  told 
mo  how  It  happened— the  order  that  was 
not  obeyed,  given  bv  himself,  and  explain¬ 
ed;  given  again  bv  Isom,  nnd,  stunned 
by  bis  Injury,  was  directing  help  and  ut¬ 
tering  low  words  of  pity. 

Indeed  the  trews  of  both  trains  nsed  un¬ 
wearied  and  toilsome  efforts  to  rescue  tho 
wounded.  Every  man  obeyed  orders,  nnd 
lid  his  licst,  The  men  were  bathed  in  per¬ 
spiration  and  panting  at  tlielr  terrible  toil. 
And  now  for  some  lessons: 

1.  In  the  first  place  railroad'  traveling  Is 
I  he  safest  traveling  known.  Forty  years 
>f  It.  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  of 
it  and  I  never  taw  a  man  lose  Ills  life  In 
a'  rnllwav  accident  till  Inst  Friday  night! 

2.  The  vestibule  has  added  enormously 
to  tho  safety.  The  cannon  ball  crashed 
into  tho  freight  at  forty  miles  an  hour.  The 
force  was  such  that  the  locomotives  seemed 
to  disembowel  each  other,  and  the  baggage, 
mall,  express  and  tender  were  heaped,  one 
on  the  oilier,  or  driven  Into  each  other. 
The  veBtlbuled  smoker.  Instead  of  following 
straight  on- the  line  of  wreckage,  ground 
llong  the  platform  of  tho  express,  crash¬ 
ing  the  vestibule,  bnt  stood,  saved,  at  an 
obtuse  ancle  out  of  line  of  wreckage.  With¬ 
out  the  vestibule.  It  would  have  crashed 
stralgl*  on  Into  the  car  In  front,  ns  that 
had  done  into  the  car  In  front  of  It. 

That  cotgfort  had  been  enormously  In¬ 
creased  bv  the  vestibule  all  were  agreed. 
Tli at  safety  lins  been  ro  Increased  the 
wreck  nt  Saiive  Station  Is  convincing  evi¬ 
dence.  It  must  be  remembered  that  tho 
smoker  and  day  car  are  not  Pullman’s,  but 
Inst,  ordinary  ears.  Their  safety  was  owing 
to  tho  vestibule  entirely. 

3.  It  Is  easier  to  sav  tho  accident  would  not 
have  happened  if  a  signal  switch  or  an  au¬ 
tomatic  had  boon  in  use.  But  the  singular 
exemption  of  the  Hllnols  Central  from  ac¬ 
cidents  justifies  Its  dependence  on  the  faith¬ 
fulness  and  Intelligence  of  Its  employes. 

I  am  not  wridug  awnrd  against  the  use 
of  any  appliances  for  safety.  Bnt  the  most 
Ingenious  contrivances  may  got  out  of  or¬ 
der— have  done  so.  And.  after  all,  our 
trust  must,  be  In  the  steady  hands  and 
clear  heads  of  the  men  who  manage  tho 
contrivances.  It  Is  a  rare  thing  that  an 
employe  falis,  ns  on  Friday  night,  perhaps 
far  rarer  than  the  failure  of  a  piece  of 
mechanism. 

On  tho  whole,  with  the  best  contrivances, 
a  railway  must  train  Its  men  In  tlie  sense 
of  personal  responsibility,  and  I  think  those 
who  travel  on  It  much  feel  that  such  Is 
the  case  with  the  I.  O.  Railroad. 

HUGH  MILLER  THOMPSON. 


THE  SAUVE  DISASTER. 

New  ORLEANs'June  23, 1801. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Times  Democrat: 

On  Friday  afternoon  I  boarded  the  vesti- 
btiled  limited  train  ah  Jackson,  Miss.  The 
train  was  tin  hour  and  a  half  late.  Dae  at 
2:45  p.  m..  I  believe,  we  left  Jackson  at 
some  thne  after  4  p.  m. 

I  went  Into  the  smoking  car,  the  first 
vostlbuled  oar  of  the  train.  Behind  was 
the  day  car.  and.  I  think,  two  Pullman 
sleepers,  perhaps  only  one. 

Ahead  was  the  baggage  oar,  express  and 
mall. 

I  have  ridden  tens  of  thousands  of  miles 
by  rail  In  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
and  my  duty  has  called  mo  to  continual 
travel  for  eight  years  past  In  Mississippi, 
and  I  never  saw  a  fatal  accident. 

On  the  Illinois  Central,  admirably  and 
most  carefully  managed  as  It  is.  accidents 
seem  Impossible. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  effort  was  mode 
to  make  up  time.  The  speed  was  good,  the 
rcodbod  smooth,  the  solid  veBtlbuled  train 
whirled  on  without  a  lar. 

In  the  car  there  were  only  two  or  three 
j  gentlemen.  I  knew  them,  and  wo  chatted 
'  of  many  things,  and  In  the  pauses  of  his 
duty.  •  the  careful  conductor,  Mr.  Betts, 
Joined  in  tho  talk. 

YVe  wero  to  bo  In  New  Orleans  on  behind 
time  at  0:30.  where  I  was  to  spend  the 
night  with  friends,  being  due  In  Puss 
Christian  on  Saturday. 

YY'e  stopped  for  the  usual  changes  ntYIc- 
c’oinb,  sped  on  into  Louisiana,  across  Mou- 
chnc.  along  tho  shore  of  Pontclmrtratn.  In 
the  beautiful  afternoon  nnd  evening,  the 
moon  coining  to  brightness  as  the  twilight 
darkeuod.  the  ride  was  delightful. 

My  young  file. id.  “llio  butcher. "  had 
packed  up  his  lwoKS  and  papers,  and  clear¬ 
ed  away  his  boxes.  The  electric  lights  of 
the  city  cast  their  glow  into  the  sky  ahead. 
Mr.  Betts,  to  whom  I  bad  been  Bpoiiklng, 
had  gone  Into  the  real-  cars  on  bis  duty, 
mid  I  was  lust  finishing  my  smoke. 

There  was  a  suddeu  shock,  a  sound  of 
breakage.  Tho  car  ran  roughly  as  If  over 
the  ties,  lurched  to  ouc  sldo  and  stopped 
suddenly. 

Tho  Impression  on  m.v  mind  wns  that 
this  ear.  perhaps  others,  was  Just  derailed. 

I  think  there  were  only  two  gentlemen 
In  the  ear  beelde  mvself.  None  of  us.  1 
l  think,  wero  In  any  way  disturbed.  I  re- 
|  Yigilued  sc.uatl.  lemorkiug  “It’s  all  over 


QUICK  TIME. 

The  reoord  of  the  ■  olumbia  expreae,  train 
No.  22,  on  ttarJggnnsylvania  linos  for  Satur¬ 
day  and  SucCy^plast,  shows  that  there  is 
nothing  the  niatter-with  tho  motive  power  nor 
the  track  of  tlfo  Peripsylvania. 

On  accoqnLof  an  unavoidable  delay  which 
occurrcd#^er  starting  from  Chioago,  the 
Keystone  expfefcs  left  VVassaw,  Ind.,  two 
hours  and  fifty-two  minutes  late,  arrived  r* 
Crestline  two  hours  and  two  minutes  late, 
passed  Pittsburg  one  hour  and  thirty-five 
minutes  late,  but  reaohed  New  York  exactly 
on  time,  making  practically  a  run  from  Chi¬ 
cago  to  Now  York  in  twenty-three  hoars  and 
twenty-three  miuutos. 
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PULLMAN  VS.  THE  ST.  PAUL, 


President  Roswell  Miller  Explains  His 
Company’s  Position. 

Regarding  the  suit  brought  a  day  or  two 
ago  by  the  Pullman  company  against  the 
Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul,  claiming  that  the 
latter  was  indebted  to  it  in  the  amount  of 
$700,000  for  its  interest  in  a  number  of  sleep¬ 
ing  and  dining  ears,  President  Roswell  Miller 
makes  the  following  explanation : 

Pullman  company  was  tho  owner  of  one- 


fourth  interest  in 


right  t ' 


o  agree  upon 


rs  whirl 


_ _ _ _ _ _ _  the  Pullman  ! 

‘company  during  the  life  of  the  contract.  We  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  the  matter  settled  by  an  im- 
partial  court.  If  the  Pullman  company’s  one- 
fourth  interest  in  our  cars  was  worth  $700,000  it 
was  high  time  for  us  to  operate  them  ourselves. 

It  is  said'  by  expert  railway  officials  the 
X’ullinan  company  cannot  lay  claim  to  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  amount  named.  A 
first  class  sleeping-car,  it  is  said,  can  be  built 
for  $16,000.  Thus  the  total  value  of  the  forty- 
live  ears  could  not  be  more  than  $720, U00, 
about  the  amount  claimed  for  its  one-fourth 
interest  by  the  Pullman  company.  Many  of 
the  cars,  it  is  claimed,  have  been  in  service 
several  years  and  are  not  worth  more  than 
$8,000  each.  The  forty-five  cars,  the  St.  Paul 
people  say,  are  not  worth  over  $400,000,  and 
one-fourth  of  that  would  be  only  $100,000. 
With  the  offsets  claimed  by  the  St.  Paul  peo¬ 
ple  the  amount  due  Mr.  Pullman  will  be  rather 


S/if  - 


<Te> 


wilt.  Try  an  Up  Curve.— The  Fullma, 
company  Las  adopted  a  device  which,  it  is 
claimed,  will  do  away  to  a  great  extent  with  the 
smoke  nuisance.  At  present  the  nassemrer 
coaches  are  built  with  the  roofs 


lo  motloattiU 
o  form  which 
coaches.  Tha 

he  smoke  into. 
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MACKEY  USING  HIS  AX. 


Nearly  Every  Officer  of  the  Louleyllle,  Ever 
vllle  &  8t.  Louie  Line  Invited  to  Resign. 


New  York,  June  25.— I).  J.  Mackey,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  line  of  roads  In  Kentucky,  Indiana 
and  Illinois  known  aa  the  “Mackey  system  “  has 


General  Manager  George  B.  Evans,  Gen¬ 
eral  Passenger  Agent  Joseph  Odlonue  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Freight  Agent  L.  S.  Parsons,  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville,  Evansville  &  St  Louis,  have  resigned,  (o 
take  effect  July  1.  It  is  understood  resignations 
of  minor  officials  will  follow. 


THE  aromirKG- 


PORT Ja A2T D.  OllEUON. 


WEDNESDAY  JULY  I,  1891. 


The  accident  on  the  Northern  Pacific  near 
Rosebud,  Mont.,  last  Friday  morning  was 
marvelous  from  the  fact  that  no  oue,  in  the 
derailed  and  overturned  sleeper  was  killed 
or  very  seriously  injured.  The  injuries  of 
,  the  passengers  were  mainly  caused  by 
broken  glass,  through  the  shock  will  no 
doubt  result  In  serious  prostration  to  the 
more  nervous  among  them.  Every  accident 
that  bappeoa  to-a  Pullman  oar  demonstrates 
the  folly  of  using  so  much  glass  in  their 
construction.  Windows  are,  of  course, 
neceseary,  and  a  mirror  in  the  toilet  is  a 
matter  of  convenience  to  passengers,  but  the 
panels  of  plate  glass  that  form  alternates 
1  with  panels  of  polished  wood  in  the  adorns 
men  t  of  the  palace  ears  are  aa  unnecessary 
as  they  are  dangerous.  They  can  not  be 
said  to  even  enhance  the  heautv  of  tho  car 
slnoo  they  constantly  reflect  tired  fretful 
face#,  undignified  attitudes  and  travel-sollsd 
garments.  A  wood  panel,  polished  or 
eamd  or  painted  with  flowers,  leaves  or 
bit?  I  !  landscape  wouJiTTc  far  more  orna- 
me.'.tal  than  thc;o  mirrors  with  their  un¬ 
complimentary  reflections,  aud  in  the  event 
of  the  always  possible,  gnd  indeed  con¬ 
stantly  iinpCnding;  wreck  they  wonld  be 
much  less  dangerous  to  the  traveler.  Next 
to  tho  deadly  car  stove,  glass  is  tbs  most 
dreaded  element  In  an  ordinary  railway  ac¬ 
cident,  end  nnlike  the  stove  it  eervea  no 
purpose  for  the  travelers  comfort.  Com¬ 
mon  prudence  requires  that  some  restric¬ 
tion  be  placed  upon  car  builders  that  will 
limit  them  in  the  use  of  fleas  to  the  actual 
requirements  of  the  passenger;*  cortveu- 


Nincteen  People  Killed  and  Thirty- 
Eight  lladly  Injured  at 
Ravenna,  O. 


A  Freight  Train  Crashes  Into  an  Erie 
Express  Which  Left  Chicago 
Yesterday. 

The  Killed  and  Injured  Are  Cincinnati 
People  Leaving  There  for  Find¬ 
ley,  Youngstown.  Etc. 


Many  of  the  Victims  So  Badly  Burned  aS 
to  Render  Identification  Im¬ 
possible. 


The  Scene  of  the  Accident  So  Frightful  and 
Appalling  as  to  Almost  HalUe 
Description. 


Youngstown,  ().,  July  3.-A  terrible  ac- 
el'lent  occurred  at  3  o’clock  this  morning  to 
the  fast  express  on  the  New  York,  Lake 
Erie  &  Western  railroad  at  Ravenna.  While 
the  train  was  standing  at  the  depot'  waiting 
for  orders  a  freight  train  crashed  into  the 
rear  portion,  completely  telescoping  the  day 
coach  and  smashing  it  to  pieces.  Nineteen 
passengers  were  killed  and  thirty-eight  oth¬ 
ers  badly  injured.  The  day  coach  and  two 
sleepers  ahead  of  it  caught  fire  and  were  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed.  Many  of  the  unfortunata 
people  were  so  badly  burned  as  to  niaka 
identification  impossible. 

The  wreck  was  the  most  disastrous  that 
ever  happened  on  this  road.  The  scene  was 
appalling  and  almost  beyond  description. 
A  special  train  conveying  surgeons  and  all 
the  necessary  supplies  for  the  wounded  was 
sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  scene  of  tha 
accident  and  a  working  party  set  about  re¬ 
moving  the  dead  and  caring  for  the  injured 
passengers. 

The  accident  was  so  frightful  and  tha 
difficulty  of  gaining  accurate  information  so 
great  that  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  get  a  list 
of  the  dead  and  wounded. 

The  rear  ear  was  a  day  coach  crowded  with 
people  who  had  been  taken  on  at  Cincinnati. 
Almost  all  in  the  car  were  pleasure-seekers 
bound  for  Findlay,  Youngstown,  ami  other 
places,  where  they  expected  to  spend  tho 
Fporth.  The  engine  of  the  freight  train 
went  almost  all  the  way  through  the  day 
coa.  li.  Almost  instantly  the  car,  together 
with  two  sleepers  in  front  of  it,  took  fire  and 
burned  so  fiercely  that  many  of  those 
caught  under  the  broken  seats  and  debris  were 
burned  to  death  before  help  could  reach 
them.  Passengers  in  the  sleepers  were  not 
hurt  by  the  concussion  and  those  in  the 
other  cars  further  forward  hurried  to  the 
assistance  of  their  unfortunate  fellow  travel¬ 
ers,  whose  screams  and  erics  for  help  filled 
the  air. 

Just  who  is  to  blame  for  the  disaster  Is  not 
yet  decided,  but  the  responsibility  seems  to 
rest  between  a  brnkeman,  who  went  back  to 
(lag  the  freight  train,  and  the  engineer  of 
that  train.  The  brakeman  went  back  thirty- 
five  car  lengths,  which  is  distance  enough  to 
stop  a  train  in. 


r  /  f  ' 


CARD  PLAYERS  IN  A  HUFF. 


THE!  ORGANIZE  A  BOYCOTT  AGAINST  A  I 
PARLOR  CAR. 

AM  Because  a  Private  Apartment  Had 
Been  Pre-empted  by  an  Officer  of  the 
Railroad— Pertinent  Questions  Raised 
—The  Trouble  Settled  by  Substitut¬ 
ing  Another  Car. 

Otstbr  Bvf .  July  0. — Certain  young  men  01 
•wealth  living-  in  this  place  (luring  the  sum- 
mer  have  organized  a  sort  of  boycott  against 
the  Wotdruff  parlor  car  Mlneola,  which  is 
run  on  the  Oyster  Bay  Branch  of  the  Long 
Island  ltallroad. 

Trouble  la  alleged  to  havo  come  about 
lu  this  way.  Several  young  men,  all  con¬ 
nected  with  wealthy  families  having  summer 
homes  here,  and  among  whom  e.re  alleged  to 
be  the  Weelcsee, '  the  MonteQorea  and  the 
Townsends,  have  been  In  the  habit  of  meeting 
every  night  and  morning  as  Uiey  Journeyed  to 
and  from  the  city.  In  the  Woodruff  parlor  car 
Mlneola,  on  the  Oyster  Bay  Branch. 

Tills  party  pro-on  p  cd  no  part  icular  seats, 
but  being  among  the  first  to  enter  the  car 
they  generally  had  the  choice  of  seats  and 
luvarlably  drifted  Into  the  private  apart¬ 
ments. 

Strange  stories  are  now  being  told  as  to 
what  transpired  In  this  apartment  during  the 
Tide.  It  Is  alleged  that  the  seductive  game 
of  poKer  was  played.  At  times,  when  the  In¬ 
terest  became  more  Intense,  the  stakes  are 
said  to  have  been  high.  Of  course  it 
la  admitted  by  those  who  pretend  to  know 
i  that  it  was  only  a  gentleman's  game  of  poker ; 

\  'bar  no  man  in  the  party  played  for  the  sake 
ol  the  money  he  might  win  or  regretted  or 
/SBlased  the  money  he  might  lose.  Thev  only 
played  to  pass  the  time,  and  some  one  of  the 
iSutJwr111™ the  proper  laytmt  111141  acted  as 

Rome  they  were  *mtrprised  t_  _ _ (U 

r-ttpartment  which  they  had  heretofore  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  their  own  particular  bail  of 
mysteries  had  been  reserved  by  the  sons  of 
*  ho  deceased  Vice-President  of  the  Railroad 
Company,  Charles  M.  Pratt. 

These  y  -mg  men  of  wealth,  who  were  not 
used  to  ving  their  plans  balked  In  this 
fashion.  .  jceeded  to  express  their  indigna¬ 
tion,  ana  In  a  body  left  the  car  and  rode  home 
lu  t  he  smoker,  very  much  out  of  sorts. 

This  morning  when  the  disappointed  young 
men  of  lortune  boarded  the  train  they  ap¬ 
parently  took  pains  to  cuter  the  forward  end 
of  the  drawing-room  e»r.  Parading  through 
t  his  car  they  gave  vent  to  their  Injured  feel¬ 
ings  by  such  expressions  as  “  We  bow  to 
royalty,”  *•  Make,  way  for  royalty,"  “  We  re¬ 
tire  before  royalty.”  Then  the  party  passed 
•out  of  the  rear  end  of  the  car  and  entered  the 
xmoknr  to  make  themselves  as  comfortable  as 
possible. 

Thus  far  the  general  sympathy  seems  to  bo 
with  the  Talta,  who  havo  always  shown 
themselves  to  be  quiet,  gentlemenly  young 
men.  The  sons  have  assumed  the  father’s  ln- 
‘  ‘  •he  railroad,  which  Is  said  to  repre- 


~ft  the  family  has  been  living  In  rctlre- 
at.  Dosorts,  the  handsome  country  seat 
at  Glen  Cove  lu  which  the  deceased  mill¬ 
ionaire  had  taken  so  much  pride  and  upon 
which  he  had  expended  so  much  tlrno  and 
money. 

The  Pratts,  notwithstanding  their  great 
•wealth,  are  very  democratic.  Their  magnifi¬ 
cent  grounds  overlooking  the  Bound  at 
UosorlB  are  open  t-o  the  public.  They  simply 
vaaorve  a  small  private  park  about  the  family 
ORdeuce.  All  the  rest,  with  Its  wealth  In 
jtAtmiry  and  dowers,  Is  thrown  open. 

A  friend  of  Charles  IW.  Pratt  and  his  brother, 
Herbert  Pratt,  explained  that  the  young 
men.  In  taking  the  private  apartment,  had  no 
knowledge  that  they  were  trenching  upon 
»ny  one’s  rights  or  preventing  the  enjoyment 
of  any  special  privilege.  The  family, lie  said, 
lain  mourning.  The  young  men  did  not  feel 
that  they  could  mingle  with  the  merry 
crowd  In  the  cor,  and  so  sought  the  privacy 
of  an  apartment  with  no  Idea  of  the  storm 
their  act  was  likely  to  rats” 

It  Is  alleged  that  the  boycott  Is  conllned  to 
tne  few  young  men  who  had  occupied  the 


Murtment  for  card-playl'ug',’and"does  no, 
tend  to  other  people  who  had  been  In 
liaNt  of  Idtug  lu  this  particular  car. 

ols  afternoon,  shortly  before  the  train 
51,  .,IS1C5  al1  4 Li;  trouble  occurred  rolled 
«mi  ,t  the  depot  at  Long  Island  City,  a  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  aggrieved  riders  waited  upon 
t  heir  case°r"°ar  BUPertuten4lent  and  stated 
The  superintendent  assured  them  there 
no  Intention  to  deprive  them  of  anv 
Privileges.  To  make  everything  satisfactory 
h«  promised  that  another  car  would  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  Mlneola,  with  two  private 
apartments,  one  of  which  the  young  men 


WILL  NOT  PAY  ONCE  A  WEEK. 

Position  of  the  Pullman  Company  Regard¬ 
ing  the  State  Wages  Law. 

Tho  now  l»w  requiring  all  corporations  to 
pay  their  employes  at  least  once  a  week  woDt 
into  effect  July  I.  Many  of  tho  large  corpora¬ 
tions  find  it  almost  impossible  to  pay  more 
frequently  than  bi-weekly,  and  it  was  rumored 
yesterday  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  company 
would  bo  tho  first  to  tost  tho  validity  of  tho 

Alfrod  S.  Weinshmeicr,  Secretary  of  tho 
company,  was  found  at  his  office  yesterday 
afternoon  and  confessed  that  he  had  paid  no 
attention  to  the  matter.  The  company  had 
been  in  tho  habit  of  paying  bi-weekly,  the 
vfork  of  makjng  out  the  pay-rolls  and  paying 
the  men  consuming  from  nine  to  eleven  days. 
There  was  no  complaint  from  any  of  the 
men  of  which  ho  was  aware,  they 
all  consenting  to  the  continuance  of  the  fort¬ 
nightly  pay  day.  The  company  did  not  in¬ 
tend,  so  far  as  he  knew,  to  violate  any  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  It  was  passed  more 
strictly  to  cover  the  mining  corporations  in 
Southern  Illinois,  and  was  not  intended  to 
cover  enterprises  so  vast  ns  the  Pullman  com¬ 
pany.  If  it  became  necessary  to  pay  onco  a 
week,  as  the  law  provided,  the  company  would 
devise  some  means  of  so  doing. 

John  S.  Runnclls,  general  counsel  of  the 
company,  said  the  company  would  not  obey 
tlie  law.  Ho  considered  it  unconstitutional 
and  was  positive  it  could  not  be  enforced.  If 
oom polled  to  do  so,  the  company  would  take 
ttie  matter  into  court.  As  to  whether  tho 
company  would  discharge  a  man  for  demand¬ 
ing  his  pay  weekly  ho  declined  to  give  an 
,  opinion.  No  such  contingency  had  arisen. 


VENTILATING  FANS  ON  CARS. 
Experiments  Being  Made  by  Mechanical 
Engineer  Oibbe,  of  tl.e  St.  Pant. 

<  leorge  Gibbs,  mechanical  engineer  at 
ihe  West  Milwaukee  shops,  is  still  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  ventilating  fans  in  the 
dining-cars  which  run  between  here 
and  Chicago  on  the  St.  Paul  Road.  The 
fans  have,  on  the  whole,  proven  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  there  are  many  little  detuils 
to  bo  perfected  before,  they  are  intro¬ 
duced  on  nil  of  tlie  cars.  The  object  of 
the  fans  in  the  dining-cars  is  more  to 
keep  the  air  in  circulation  than  to  bring 
in  fresh  air.  One  fan  is  located  in  the 
kitchen  and  two  in  the  body  of  the  car, 
ail  being  operated  by  Ihe  electric 
power  whiclt  is  generated  for  the 
electric  lighting  system  now  in 
use  on  the  limited  trains.  Be¬ 
fore  long  Mr.  Gibbs  expects  to  put 
fans  in  all  the  dining  cars  on  the  St. 
Paul  system,  and  also  in  the  parlor  and 
sleeping  cars.  In  the  sleejiiug  tjars  tlie 
fans  will  lie  designed  to  carry  off  the 
foul  air,  there  being  plenty  of  ways  in 
which  fresh  air  can  cuter.’  It  is  heed¬ 
less  to  say  that  any  invention  which 
will  relieve  a  sleeping  car  of  its  foul  air, 
so  especially  noticeable  when  a  person 
wakes  in  the  morning,  will  be  greatly 
appreciated  by  the  traveling  public. 


T.  H.  Wicks.  S 
man  Palace  Car  C 
the  2l8t. 


^ce  President  of  the  Pull-  | 
-jpil  for  Europe  on 
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/  PULLMAN  PASSENGERS  BOBBED.  vl 

A  Thief  Goes  Through  a  Carload  on  tho 
Night  Express  and  Reaps  a  Harvest. 

Most  of  the  occupants  of  a  sleeper  on  tho 
night  express  from  Toledo  yesterday  wero 
robbed  in  a  systematic  and  very  thorough 
manner  while  the  train  was  running  along 
that  section  of  tho  line.  A  passenger  who 
was  one  of  tho  victims  relates  that  the  Pull¬ 
man  porter  had  been  overcome  with  drowsi¬ 
ness,  or  something  else,  for  ho  slumbered 
peacefully  during  the  time  tho  thief  was 
getting  his  work  in.  A  Pittsburg  lumber 
dealer  had  all  Ills  money  stolen;  Jewelry  was 
taken  from  the  lingers  of  the  women; 
watches  were  picked  up  in  quick  order,  and 
Harvest!5"  th®  robbcr  ,eaPc'1  “■  prottynice 

coup? 

present  holder.  The  porter,  Pwho  slept  on 
his  post,  couldn’t  account  for  his  faiiim/’ 
was  suggested  that  some  friendly 
passenger  passeef  him  his  flask,  but  the 
poiter  dentes  having  taken  anvthinir 
passed^  srnnmPh  ^a,,8fl®141  «>«  conductor 
I  ,nn<1  made  an  inventorv  of 
*a?J1nK>0r>SOiI?  9  los,2M'  Tlle  supposition  is 
i  passengers?11  C°mpany  wlU  refmbur9«/j 


WILL  NOT  RUN  SLEEPING  CARS. 
Pullman  Sees  No  Money  in  an  Eighty-Cent 
It  it  t  c  in  New  York. 

Pullman  people  have  had  no  official  noti¬ 
fication  of  the  law  which  was  passed  In  New 
York  fixing  the  maximum  rale  for  a  berth 
between  any  two  points  in  the  Empire  State 
at  80  cents  In  place  of  from  8~  to  80,  as  Is  now 
charged.  George  M.  Pullman  was  away  yes¬ 
terday;  T.  H.  VVlckes,  second  vice  president, 
has  gone  to  Europe,  and  John  S.  Runnclls, 
the  general  counsel,  was  absent  for  the  day. 
E.  A.  Jewett,  the  assistant  general  superin¬ 
tendent.  said:  “We  have  not  heard  much  yet 
^bout  the  law  except  what  has  been  tele¬ 
graphed  to  the  papers,  and  have  started  to 
Investigate  the  matter.  We  have  only  a 
few  lines  in  New  York  State,  the  Erie, 
Delaware, Lackawanna  &  Western, New  Yora, 
Ontario  &  Western  and  parts  of  the  Rome. 
Watertown  &  Ogdensburg  and  Delaware  & 
Hudson  systems.  As  I  understand  the  law  It 
provides  for  a  charge  of  40  cents  a  berth  for 
100  miles  and  one-third  of  a  cent  for 
each  mile  over  100  miles,  with  a  maximum 
charge  of  80  cents.  Of  course  It  goes  without 
saying  that  we  shall  not  run  any  plush  up¬ 
holstered,  carved,  hardwood  finish,  vestibule 
sleepers  for  any  such  tariff  as  that,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  It  can’t  be  done.” 

To  Lease  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi. 

New  Yobk,  July  S3.— Negotiations  are 
pending  between  the  Ohio  A  Mississippi  and  the 


direct  lines  belwcen  Clnclnt _ 

and  St.  Louis,  being  041  miles  long.  The  Sprlng- 
.  total  length 


A  Train  of  Steel  Cars. 

A  train  of  four  steol  cars  arrived  over 
tho  Wisconsin  Central  this  afternoon  and 
will  bo  on  exhibition  at  tha  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Depot  until  next  Tuesday.  On  that 
day  tho  men  in  charge  will  have  the  first 
steel  car  over  built,  and  which  has  been 
in  use  some  throe  years  on  the 
Monou,  switched  across  and  attach 
‘t  to  the  others,  thus 
making  a  tralu  of  five  steel  cars  It  is 
the  first  train  of  the  Kind  ever  made  up. 
Tho  advantages  claimed  for  these  cars 
are  manifold  and  to  all  appearances  prac-  | 
tical.  One  of  them  was  built  by  order 
of  Mr.  Kirk,  the  bi#  soap  man,  for  his 
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Pullman. 


Street  (Jar  Bdildlmj. 


Some  of  the  Details  of  Street 
Car  Construction. 


The  Materials  used  in  the  Work 


How  the  Various  Groups  of  Workmen 
are  Employed. 


BY  DUANE  DOTY. 


ORDERING  CARS. 

With  few  exceptions,  officers  of 
street  railway  companies  do  not  fur¬ 
nish  drawings  and  specifications  for 
cars  they  may  desire.  The  custom  is 
merely  to  state  the  length,  width  and 
height  of  cars  and  the  style  of  trucks 
to  be  used.  The  chief  designer  of  the 
shops  where  the  cars  are  to  be  built, 
after  a  full  conference  with  the  parties 
desiring  to  purchase,  makes  drawings 
in  detail  and  full  specifications.  Car 
shops  are  usually  provided  with  draw¬ 
ings,  cuts  and  photographs  of  all  the 
styles  of  cars  they  have  built,  and  pur¬ 
chasers  can  easily  decide  from  such 
drawings  just  what  style  of  car  they 
will  order.  Several  styles  are  always 
in  process  of  construction  and  can  be 
examined  by  those  desiring  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Aft  sr  plans  and  specifications 
have  been  approved  and  accepted  and 
the  contract  let,  the  manager  of  the 
shops  receives  written  instructions  for 
every  detail  of  the  work.  Street  cars 
are  made  here  for  nearly  every  state 
the  union,  and  in  much  greater  vari¬ 
ety  than  in  any  other  car  shops  in  the 
world.  The  Pullman  Street  Car 
Works  employ  about  four  hundred 
operatives. 

DETAIL  DRAWINGS. 

These  drawings  show  first,  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  a  finished  car,  then,  in  detail, 
the  sills  and  floor  framing  and  all  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  floor.  The  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  side  framing  show  the  side 
posts,  side  bracings  and  side  pan¬ 
els.  Another  set  of  drawings  exhibit 
the  details  of  the  deck,  including 
everything  above  the  side  frame,  such 
as  carlines,  deck  posts,  deck  sills,  deck 
plates,  and  side  plates  beginning  at 
the  top  of  the  posts.  There  are  also 
drawings  showing  the  ceiling  finish, 
or  head  lining.  The  cars  which  have 
carline  finish  have  no  decoration. 
There  are  full  detail  drawings  of 
hoods,  platforms  and  even  of  the 
bronze  trimmings  however  small. 
Some  of  these  details  rank  as  standard 
and  go  into  all  kinds  of  street  cars 
built  at  these  shops. 

A  TENDENCY. 

Street  cars  may  be  denominated  the 
carriages  of  the  people.  They  are  no 
longer  a  luxury  but  a  necessity.  The 
ease  with  which  one  can  now  go  to 
any  part  of  a  city  in  street  cars,  is  one 
.at  conveniences  of  urban 


dies,  body  grab  handles,  doorhandles, 
window  guards  and  lifts  and  catches, 
sash  springs  and  deck  sash  pivots  are 
made  of  bronze  and  can  be  turned  out 
on  short  notice  either  from  specially 
prepared  patterns  or  from  articles  of 
the  sort  specified  in  the  contract. 
These  trimmings,  too,  will  take  any 
form  of  plating. 

WROUGHT  IRON. 

A  blacksmith’s  shop  makes  all  the 
forgings,  such  as  strap  bolts,  which 
hold  the  side  posts  to  the  outside  sills, 
truss  rods,  and  wrought  iron  carlines, 
a  few  of  which  are  used  to  give  more 
strength  to  the  roof.  These  carlines 
are  of  the  same  form  as  those  of  wood 
and  lie  against  them.  Many  angle 
irons  are  used  and  these  are  either 
made  of  wrought  or  of  malleable  iron. 
Steel  plates  bolted  to  the  sides  of  plat¬ 
form  timbers  to  stiffen  them,  are  al¬ 
ways  used.  These  platform  timbers 
must  be  very  strong,  as  they  have  to 
sustain  much  weight  when  cars  are 
crowded.  The  dash  posts  are  of  iron, 
and  the  dashes  themselves  of  sheet 
steel,  though  some  dashes  are  now 
made  of  wire. 

HOODS. 

The  hoods  or  extensions  of  the  roof 
over  the  platforms  are  made  remova¬ 
ble,  that  is  they  do  not  constitute  a 
part  of  the  frame  work  of  the  car  body. 
This  is  a  convenience  in  shipping. 
The  exception  to  this  is  where  the  cab 
feature  is  used,  when  the  hood  consti¬ 
tutes  the  roof  of  the  cab  and  is  framed 
with  it. 

SIDE  FRAMING. 

The  side  posts  are  set  up  in  mortises 
in  the  side  sills  and  held  firmly  to 
place  by  strap  bolts  which  go  through 
the  sill,  the  strap  portions  extending 
up  several  inches  on  the  inside  of  the 
lower  ends  of  the  side  posts.  The 
sides  of  these  posts  are  grooved  by 
machinery  so  as  to  permit  window 
sash  and  window  blinds  to  move  freely 
without  touching  each  other.  These 
grooves  are  called  sash  guides  or  stops. 

TRUSSING. 

A  new  form  of  trussing  has  been  de¬ 
vised  to  do  away  with  truss  rods.  This 
bracing  or  trussing  consists  of  boards 
glued  to  longitudinal  pieces  of  the 
same  material  and  then  firmly  secured 
by  clinch  nails.  The  angle  pieces  have 
a  bearing  partly  on  the  side  posts, 
sash  rests  and  on  side  sills.  The  longi¬ 
tudinal  pieces  extend  the  full  length 
of  the  car  and  also  have  a  bearing  sur¬ 
face  against  each  side  post ;  this  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  cutting  a  groove  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  deep  in  the  longitudinal 
pieces  and  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
shoulder  on  ench  side  of  the  posts,  and 
on  sash  rest  and  sill.  In  addition  to 
this  the  vertical  pieces,  or  outside 
sheathing,  which  is  composed  of  nar- 
row'pieces  of  matched  boards,  are  glued 
and  nailed  to  the  longitudinal  pieces. 
Before  applying  this  trussing,  it  is 
necessary  to  cambre  or  arch  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  car,  and  slightly  raise  the 
ends.  The  whole  forms  an  inflexible 


floor  framing.  These  men  are  also 
supplied  with  the  iron  tie  rods  and 
angle  irons  needed.  The  floors  are 
always  fastened  with  screws  to  the 
cross  ties  and  bracing.  In  all  mortises 
and  on  all  tennons  white  lead  is  used 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  access 
of  moisture. 

BODY  BUILDERS. 

Another  gang  of  men,  called  body 
builders,  then  set  up  the  side  framing, 
put  on  the  sheathing  or  panels,  and 
they  also  put  in  the  side  bracing  and 
filling  which  are  used  in  all  straight 
sided  cars.  These  men  also  put  on 
the  decks  which  have  been  previously 
prepared  in  the  cabinet  shop. 

THE  ROOFERS. 

The  tinners  then  follow  And  put  on 
a  canvass  roof.  This  roofing  consists 
of  heavy  canvass  laid  in  white  lead 
and  securely  tacked  to  the  roof,  a 
moulding  covering  up  all  tracesof  such 
fastening. 

INSIDE  FINISHERS. 

Another  gang  of  workmen  now  put 
in  the  inside  finish.  This  finish  con¬ 
sists  of  mouldings,  decorated  ceilings, 
seats,  sash  and  blinds  or  curtains,  and 
doors.  While  this  work  is  going  on 
the  painters  are  engaged  in  painting 
the  outside  of  the  car.  Then  follow 
painters  who  attend  to  the  inside  hard 
wood  finish.  The  car  is  then  lettered 
and  ornamented  by  another  class  of 
workmen.  The  painting  and  varnish- 
ing  sometimes  require  fifteen  coats  to 
give  the  smooth  ivory  like  finish  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  completed  car. 

TRIMMERS. 

A  gang  of  men  called  trimmers  then 
apply  all  the  bronze  trimmings  con¬ 
sisting  of  brackets,  window  guard  rods 
and  the  other  articles  named  under 
the  head  of  materials. 

HOODS. 

The  hoods  at  the  ends  of  cars  are 
made  in  the  cabinet  department  and 
are  easily  detachable  from  the  car. 
They  are  covered  with  canvass  like 
the  roof  and  are  put  on  by  a  separate 
group  of  men,  whose  duties  also  re¬ 
quire  them  to  put  on  the  car  steps. 
The  structure  of  the  hood  is  spoken 
of  elsewhere. 

PLATFORMS. 

Many  platforms  are  easily  detacha 
ble  from  cars.  The  frame  work  consists 
of  longitudinal  timbers  extending 
from  under  the  body  of  the  car.  To 
these  platforms  the  trimmers  apply 
the  iron  dash  posts  and  dashes. 

TRUCKS. 

The  electrical  trucks,  cable  trucks,' 
and  trailers  required  by  specifications, 
are  next  applied  by  the  truck  gang. 
These  men  also  apply  the  brake  ar¬ 
rangements.  Truck  building  is  a  bus¬ 
iness  in  itself  and  purchasers  of  street 
cars  usually  specify  the  make  of  truck 
they  desire  used.  In  case  electricity 
is  to  be  the  motive  power  the  style  or 
make  of  motor  is  also  specified  in  or¬ 
der  to  properly  arrange  the  floor  fram 
ing  for  the  same. 
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‘"mode  of  carriage  is  rapidly 
extending,  and  the  tendency  is  clearly  need  no  truss  rods.  White  lead  is  used 
to  an  increase  of  the  size  and  cost  of  on  the  matched  sheathing  when  it  is 
street  oars,  and  the  growing  business  put  on  so  as  to  eflectually  protect  the 
of  the  roads  warrants  the  expenditure  covered  structure  from  the  intrusion 
for  more  costly  rolling  stock.  of  moisture.  Painting  and  varnishing 

forms  of  car  bodies.  also  protect  the  glue  and  frame  work 

The  first  street  cars  made  were  nat-  from  injury  by  moisture, 
urally  regarded  as  omnibuses  or  ROOF, 

coaches  run  upon  rails.and  mechanics.  After  the  wood  work  of  the  roof  is 
who  were  only  familiar  with  the  con-  finished,  it  is  covered  with  a  heavy 
struction  of  coach  bodies,  first  gave  canvas,  laid  upon  a  coating  of  white 
the  coach  form  to  street  cars,  and  this  lead.  The  outer  surface  of  this  can- 
form  has  been  largely  retained.  The  VttS  *8  then  covered  with  a  mineral 
concave  form  of  the  lower  portion  of  paint.  With  what  is  known  as  carline 
the  sides  of  an  omnibus  was  necessary  finish,  the  roof  is  first  covered  with  a 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  large  wheels  three  ply  veneer.  When  ceiling  finish 
of  such  vehicles.  The  small  wheels  of  is  used,  it  is  made  of  matched  boards, 
street  cars  being  wholly  under  their  Oak  veneer  is  also  much  used  for 
bodies,  render  the  omnibus  form  ceiling  finish, 
wholly  unnecessary,  and  the  tendency  trucks. 

now  is  to  vertical  sides.  The  vertical  The  building  of  street  car  trucks  is 
sides  will  be  necessary  to  ensure  room  no*  necessarily  carried  on  where  car 
for  storage  batteries  and  for  tanks  of  bodies  are  »nade,  and  in  specifications 
compressed  air  etc.  It  is  the  opinion  for  work,  the  style  or  make  of  car  truck 
of  good  mechanics  that  the  cars  with  is  named.  Trucks  are  made  in  great 
vertical  sides  are  better  in  every  way  variety  and  adapted  to  various  forms 
than  those  of  other  forms.  °f  electric  motors. 

MATERIALS.  LABOR. 

The  chief  designer  makes  out  a  bill  In  the  subdivision  of  labor  the  work 


for  the  materials  to  be  used  in  a  given  of  car  building  is  carried  on  by  several 
lot  of  cars  and  requisitions  are  prop-  &an&8  of  men  who  do  the  work  in  sue- 
erly  placed  for  them.  The  foreman  of  cesslve  stages.  Piece  wages  are  now 
the  wood  machine  shop  is  provided  lar&ely  Paid  in  all  shops.  Having 
not  only  with  drawings,  but  with  tern-  treated  of  the  materials  used,  in  car 
plets  or  patterns  by  means  of  which  building  let  us  now  outline  the  duties 
he  “lays  out”  the  work  to  be  done.  of  the  several  gangs  of  workmen  in 
The  lumber  is  passed  through  proper  the  building  of  a  street  car. 
machines  to  prepare  it  for  the  car  The  lumber  comes  from  the  lumber 
builders.  The  nicety  with  which  just  yard  into  the  wood  machine  shop 
the  number  of  pieces  of  all  kinds  are  wfaere  saws  first  cut  it  to  proper  di- 
made  which  are  required  for  a  given  lot  mensions.  It  is  then  passed  to  the 
of  cars  is  surprising.  The  economy  of  Planers  when  the  further  work  to  be 
material  is  a  vital  point,  for  the  mar  done  uPon  i4  is  laid  out  by  the  fore¬ 
gin  of  profit  sometimes  lies  wholly  in  man-  Tt  then  &oes  to  the  shapers  and 
the  admirable  and  economical  way  in  mortising  machines ;  the  smaller  pieces 
which  a  manager  utilizes  all  buildiifg  &oinS  through  scrapers  and  sand  pa- 
materials.  pering  machines  where  they  are  made 

trimmings.  ready  for  the  car  builders  and  cabinet 

Metallic  car  trimmings  are  usually  makers, 
of  bronze,  which  is  sometimes  plated.  The  lumber  for  sills,  cross  ties,  brac- 
All  such  articles  as  locks,  hinges,  door  ing  flooring  etc.,  goes  to  gangs  of 
knobs,  change  gates,  dash  grab  han-  workmen  who  do  nothing  but  lay  the 


In  this  department  the  sash,  blinds, 
doors,  seats  and  backs,  stove  boxes 
and  head  linings  and  ceilings  and 
floor  mattings  are  manufactured  and 
the  men  of  this  department  put  these 
features  into  the  cars. 

IRON  WORKERS. 

In  this  department  all  the  forg¬ 
ings  are  made.  The  Iron  Machine 
shop  makes  platform  gates,  sand  boxes 
and  also  trucks  for  cable  ears  and 
trailers,  also  the  drilling  and  fitting  of 
all  castings  and  forgings. 

TINNERS. 

The  tinners  apply  the  heaters  which 
are  coming  into  use  in  street  cars; 
they  make  and  apply  the  end  lamps, 
and  put  in  the  piping  for  any  cars  to 
bo  lighted  by  gas.  This  depa’rtment 
does  all  sheet  metal  work  and  the  can¬ 
vass  roofing  heretofore  mentioned. 

UPHOLSTERERS. 

In  this  department  the  seats  are  up¬ 
holstered  either  with  cushions  or  ve¬ 
neers  covered  with  carpets.  The  cur 
tains  for  open  or  closed  cars  are  also 
made  here  and  curtains  for  motor 
trucks  to  protect  them  from  dust. 

DOUBLE  DECK  CAR. 

This  style  of  car,  which  admits  of  a 
load  of  passengers  on  top  as  well  as 
inside,  is  well  adapted  for  use  at  cer¬ 
tain  seasons  of  the  year  in  this  climate 
and  at  all  times  in  the  equiable  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  for  cities 
in  the  southern  states.  A  form  of  this 
double  deck  car  is  now  building  in 
which  the  openings  for  entrance  and 
to  the  stair  ways  are  in  the  middle  of 
the  sides  of  the  car. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  article  the 
writer  has  had  valuable  assistance 
from  Mr.  Niel  Paulson,  who  is  in 
charge  of  our  Street  Car  Works,  and 
from  his  able  assistant,  Mr.  Albert  O. 
Ireland,  which  he  gladly  acknowl¬ 
edges  :  and  he  is  also  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Geo.  L.  Mansfield,  the  chief  de¬ 
signer  at  the  Street  Car  Works,  for 
many  courtesies. 

—Pullman  Review,  June  S0,'91. 
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PULLMAN  PORTERS 
WANT  MORE  MONEY 


,  Knights  of  the  Sleeping  Car 
After  Higher  Wages. 


THEY  ALL  LAEOR  HARD  AND  LONG 


Delegates  to  tho  National  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Railway  Porters,  Held  in 
This  City,  to  Unite  in  Asking  for 
Better  Pay. 


The  rise  and  fall  o!  the  Pullman  car  porter 
is  one  of  the  events  of  railroad  history.  At 
this  writing  the  once  powerful  porter  has 
fallen  as  low  as  he  probably  ever  will  be 
called  upou  to  fall.  He  is  but  the  merest 
vestige  of  the  autocrat  who  not  many  years 
since  was  a  bigger  man  than  the  president 
of  the  Great  Trunk  Line. 

This  year  of  1891  finds  the  sable  porter 
in  sad  straits.  His  never  princely  salary 
has  been  shaved  down  so  closely  that  there 
is  not  an  inch  of  room  between  it  and  noth¬ 
ing,  and  he  sees  in  early  prospect  the  utter 
coliapse  ot  a  one  time  prosperous  and  much 
to  be  desired  position. 

Unless  there  are  improvements— and  rad¬ 
ical  ones,  too — in  the  condition  of  the  porter 
he  will  be  a  glory  of  the  past,  and  instead 
of  the  sleek,  well-fed  and  sable  character 
who  Bhines  the  boots,  and  like  a  dude  con¬ 
signs  t lie  traveler  to  a  berth  when  he  travels 
oil  a  sleeper,  or  whisks  his  wardrobe  and 
prepares  his  buffet  repast  when  be  aspires  to 
the  luxurious  parlor  car,  there  will  be  a 
shadowy,  lean  and  mourn I'ul-countenanccd  1 
character,  whose  main  thought  would  seem 
to  bo  the  keeping  ol  salt  water  tears  from 
rolliug  down  his  sunken  cheeks  and  energy 
enough  in  his  feeble  body  to  don  the  white 
duck  coat,  which  is  the  porter's  ooly  badge 
of  superiority  over  the  conductor,  these  de¬ 
clining  days'oi  his  despotism. 

A  TURN  IN  THE  LANE, 

But  these  long  lanes  ot  porterly  distress  , 
hare  their  turning  and  unless  si  ns  fail,  the 
array  oi  colored  gentlemen  who  reign  over 
the  wheeled  palaces  will  soon  look  upon  1 
life  on  a  Tollman  with  more  cheerful  eyes 
und  think  that  after  all  life  is  worth  the 

The  good  will  emanate  from  Philadelphia, 
nnd  the  National  Convention  ot  Railway 
Porters,  was  tho  ocousion  upon  which  the 
great  struggle  was  precipitated.  For  three 
days  oi  the  past  week  nearly  100  delegates, 
representing,  with  but  few  exceptions,  every 
Pullman  car  porter  in  the  country,  met 
at  the  hall  of  J.  B.  Taylor  Lodge 
at  Thirteenth  and  Lombard  and  considered 
the  wisest  means  for  the  betterment  ot  the 
'‘profession,”  and  there  are  assurances  from 
the  best  ol  all  authorities— the  Pullman 
magnate  himself— that  all  grievances  nnd 
requests,  properly  submitted,  will  have  re- 
spectlul  nnd  une  consideration  at  his  hands. 

J.  11.  Weeks,  the  general  superintendent  ot 
toh  Pullman  system,  lias  also  informed  the 
delegates  that  he  will  do  what  lies  within  his 
power  for  the  improvement  ot  their  condi¬ 
tion.  So  it  appears  that  there  is  a  chance 
lor  the  porter  to  recover  some  of  bis  declin¬ 
ing  prestige.  Here  is  a  plain  statement 
about  the  porters’  condition: 


HOW  THE  POUTER  IS  PAID. 

When  he  rnns  on  a  sleeping  car  he  re- 
I  oeives  the  magnificent  sum  of  $10  a  month. 

I  Running  on  parlor  cars  entitles  him  to  a 
monthly  salary  oi  $25.  And  when  ho  is 
conductor,  porter  and  general  manager  ol 
i  the  car  in  one,  $30  rolls  out  ot  the  Pullman 
Company's  treasury  at  his  feet  in  return  for 
one  month's  service.  A  porter  on  a  long 
run  on  a  sleeping  car  wakes  up  from  a  bad 
dream  at  the  end  of  a  month  and  finds  that 
he  owes  the  company  about  $7. 

“What  tor?"  does  the  inquiring  one 
nsk.  "  Well,  a  porter  unfortunately  does 
have  to  eat.  Three  meals  a  day  is  his  com¬ 
plement,  and  he  takes  them  on  the  car,  and 
for  this  be  pays  25  cents  per  meal.  Three 
meals  a  day  at  25  cents— 75  cents— tbirty 
days  75  cents— $22.  Salary  $15.  Debtor  to 
company  $22.  Loss  $7.” 

The  porter  depends  upon  the  fickle  traveling 
publio  for  dispensationsot  coin,  known  com¬ 
monly  the  world  over  as  "tips.”  Tips  in 
this  country  are  of  two  kinds.  Tips  in  the 
races  and  tips  to  the  characters  who  in  hum¬ 
ble  guise  attend  to  our  wauts.  To  this  latter 
class  the  porter  looks  foriiuaucial  salvation. 
They  are  the  only  tilings  he  can  depend  on, 
and  it  is  well  known  what  uncertain  de¬ 
pendencies  ••tips"  are.  But  upon  tips  porter 
hangs  Ins  lile  line.  When  tho  passengers  do 
not  tip,  the  porter  loses  heavily.  When 
they  do  lie  recovers  sections  ot  his  old-time 
cheerfulness  and  thinks  visions  of  rosy-hued 
prosperity.  He  once  more  imagines  himself 
the  monarch  ot  the  Pullman,  and  his  dream 
as  often  finds  its  shattering  in  the  morning 
when  die  car  is  emptied  ot  a  collection  ot 
yawning  and  ill-humored  passengers,  who 
neglecting  the  fact  that  their  dusty  boots 
have  been  brightly  polished  while 
the  train  sped  ou  and  they  slept,  likewise 
neglect  the  porter.  These  are  by  no  means 
rare  occasions  in  the  lile  of  a  sleeping  car 
porter.  He  has  often  worked  hard  all  night 
only  to  be  paid  off  in  the  morning  by  two 
or  three  silver  quarters  flung  at  him  by  more 
or  less  ill  feeling  passengers.  Porters  are 
very  properly  supposed  to  he  in  tho  employ 
of  the  Pullman  Company,  and  expected  to 
perform  for  the  occupants  of  berths  what¬ 
ever  reasonable  service  is  asked.  But  the 
sentiment  has  become  such  a  prevailing  one 
that  porters  should  be  “tipped"  that  a  mao 
feels  like  a  bank  robber  or  a  fleeing  em¬ 
bezzler  when  he  neglects  to  leave  his  silver 
offering;  in  the  dusky  palm  ot  the  duskier 
porter.  It  is  very  hard  earned.  Manifold 
are  the  services  the  porters  perform  in  a 
night  while  travelers  are  settling  to  Bleep 
and  the  train  glides  easily  over  the  rails. 
Take  a  Western  train  lor  instance.  There 
are  eight  or  nine  through  sleepers,  and 
to  each  one  is  attached  a  porter.  In  the 
first  car  are  twenty-four  berths.  And  all 
made  up,  too,  ready  lor  occupancy.  The 
porter  made  every  oue  of  those  beds.  He 
transformed  the  interior  of  the  groat  ear 
from  a  richly  lurnished  drawing  room  to  a 
lodging  house  on  wheels. 

-  It  is  midnight  and  the  last  passenger  on 
the  car  lias  taken  his  good  night  smoke  or 
been  served  by  the  porter  with  his  liquid 
refreshment  and  he  has  gone  to  bed.  There 
are  twenty-four  pairs  of  shoes  to  shine. 
They  are  of  all  sizes,  shapes  and  kinds.  The 
porter  brings  out  his  blacking  box  and  gets 
to  work  again.  The  making  of  twenty-tour 
beds  and  the  letting  down  of  twenty-lour 
berths  was  tiresome  work,  but  easy  to 
blacking  l  wenty-lour  pairs  of  shoes  at  one 
sitting.  There  is  nothing  else  to  do  but  to 
black  them.  At  last  they  are  done  and  set 
carelully  under  the  lower  berth  of  each  sec¬ 
tion.  A  puzzle  tnat  knocks  tho  "pigs  in 
clover"  iuto  a  cocked  liat  is  the  explana¬ 
tion  oi  how  a  porter  can  black  twenty-lour 
pairs  of  shoes  and  never  mix  owners.  That 
alone  is  worth  his  salary. 


Then  morning  comes  and  the  passengers 
begin  to  awake.  Here  Is  more  work.  Clean 
towels  lor  every^  man,  brushing  of  clothes, 
banding  fil  gripsacks  and  a  score  of  other 
small  services.  And  tor  these  maniloid  at¬ 
tentions  the  modest  porter  expects  but  25 
cents  as  your  share  of  a  contribution  to  eke 
out  his  salary  and  wipe  out  his  debt  to  the  ' 
company.  When  you  do  not  respond  he  is  . 
naturally  oflended.  He  knowsthe  company 
expects  you  to  pay  it  you  do  not,  and  vour 
miserly  actions  shake  his  faith  in  human  j 

Perhaps  he  will  collect  $2  from  his  pas-  1 
seugers  j  perhaps  more,  in  which  case  he  is  J 
iu  the  seventh  heaven  of  delight.  And  all  1 
this  for  $15  a  month  and  fiDd  his  own  meals 
at  the  rate  of  25  cents  per  meal,  and  pay  for  t 
a  uniform, with  cap,  $24,  twice  in  a  twelve-  « 
month.  e 

NOT  A  BED  OP  BOSES.  t 

Then  the  berths  are  unmade  and  stowed  1 
away  and  the  sleeping  car  is  again  the  lux¬ 
urious  drawing  room.  The  journey  is  1 
ended.  A  lay-over  of  several  hours  and  a  l 
start  back  again.  The  same  routine,  but  at  c 
this  end  of  the  route  the  car  must  be  1 
cleaned,  new  linen  secured  aud  stores  re-  1 
plenished.  This  takes  time,  and  the  porter 
does  it  all.  He  is  the  dray  horse  of  the  s 
Pullman  and  gets  $15  a  month  and  "tips.”  i 

His  lot  on  the  parlor  oar  is  somewhat  bet-  1 
ter  and  somewhat  worse.  Here  his  princely  1 
salary  reaches  $25  a  month.  But  riders  in  1 
parlor  cars  are  not  as  liberal  in  their  offer-  I 


ings  as  those  in  sleepers.  A  dime,  which  a 
seeping  car  porter  would  weep  over,  is  ac¬ 
cepted  with  thanks  on  the  parlor  car. 

When  the  sable  manager  runs  a  sleeper 
all  by  himself  he  collects  $20  a  month 
salary.  He  is  conductor  as  well  as  porter, 
and  fills  out  checks  well  its  prepare 
meals.  A  porter  natu  .  «»Iy  must  be  au  in¬ 
telligent  man.  He  ts  required  to  know  bow 
to  read  and  write,  must  bo  able  to  figure, 
and  prepare  a  meal  which  may  cause  a  liun-  i 
gry  man,  maid  or  child  to  feel  that  a  hotel 
dinner  is  not  in  the  same  class  with  a  Pull¬ 
man  repast.  And  the  average  premium  on 
his  brains,  skill  and  patience  is  monthly — 
some  trifle  over  $22. 

Pullman  car  conductors  are  paid  $75  a 
month.  They  are  always  white  men,  except 
in  the  instances  above  mentioned,  when  the 
porter  is  everything. 

TO  RESTORE  OLD  TIME  SALARIES. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Pullman  Car  Porters  to  restore  the 
salaries  of  a  few  years  ago.  There  was  a 
time  when  porters  were  paid  $50  a  month, 
i  tho  same  as  conductors.  In  1870  the  prices 
began  to  go  down.  That  was  belore  the 
Pullman  was  the  great  corporation  it  now 
is  nnd  when  the  Southern  Transportation 
Company  ran  South  and  West.  The  Wag¬ 
ner  Palace  Car  Company  now  pays  not  less 
than  $25  monthly  for  sleeping  car  porters 
and  $45  lor  parlor  car  men.  The  wages  they 
now  ask  are  $25  for  sleeping  car  men  and 
$40  for  parlor  car  and  for  porters  who  run 
the  whole  concern. 

The  delegates  were  in  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Pullman,  in  which  lie  said  that 
he  would  willingly  do  what  lav  in  his 
power,  nnd  advised  the  men  to  lay  their 
grievances  before  the  superintendent  o"  each 
division.  General  Superintendent  Weeks 
advised  the  same  course,  and  as  soon  as  the  j 
work  can  be  done  by  the  committees  a  mon¬ 
ster  request  coming  from  all  the  porters  ill 
the  Pullman  service  in  the  country  will  go 
to  the  headquarters.  They  confidently  look 
lor  some  important  concessions  on  the  part 
of  the  company.  Belore  the  convention  ad¬ 
journed  they  elected  tho  following"  grand 
officers  for  the  coming  year  :  Master  Porter, 
George  W.  Gregory,  of  Baltimore;  First 
Vice  Master  Porter,  John  Kvans,  of  St 
Louis;  Second  Vice  Master  Porter,  George 
Miffliu,  ol  Chicago;  Secretary,  Alexander 
Malston,  of  Minneapolis;  Assistant  Score- 
I  ary,  J.  B.  Davis,  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.; 
Treasurer,  H.  N.  Valeutine,  ot  Wash- 1 
Ington. 


'7/^3-*?  /' 


la  just  now  directed  tnflu 
J^y0Fat.n  on  account  of  the  accident* 
HUCOvcry  of  a  statute  which  limits  their  t 
charge  to  eighty  cent*  where  they  have  „ 
been  accustomed  to  charge  two  dollars.; 
How  under  the  sun  such  a  law  escaped 
n  attention  of  the  company  and  its 
friends  Is  very  strange,  because  as  a  rule 
they  are  very  vigilant  in  these  matters 
and  know  very  well  how  to  protect  their 
own  interests.  The  law  ought  to  be  re- 
^ pealed  for  the  price  it  fixes  is  not  fair 
compensation  for  the  accommodations 
furnished.  It  la  not  liable  to  make  very 
much  trouble  except  in  cases  where  peo¬ 
ple  are  on  the  look  out  for  a  chance  to 
make  trouble.  A  palace  car  company  is 
not  properly  under  the  same  obligations 
to  the  public  as  a  railroad.  No  one  need 
ride  in  a  Wagner  or  Pullman  car  if  a  com 
mon  coach  is  preferred.  It  is  an  extra, 
the  price  of  which  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  and  the  traveler  can  take  it  or  leave 
it  alone.  A  railroad  can  rightfully  and 
reasonably  be  put  under  some  restrictions 
which  would  not  apply  to  a  sleeping  car. 
The  railroad  acquires  certain  franchises 
and  privileges  from  the  public  and  owes  the 
public  something  in  return.  The  Legisla¬ 
ture  can  regulate  its  tariff  for  freight  or 
passenger  service,  can  say  it  shall  render 
certain  service,  run  at  certain  speed  in  cer¬ 
tain  places  and  can  say  ft  shall  or  shall  not 
do  a  variety  of  things,  because  its  powers 
are  all  granted  by  the  Legislature.  But 
the  Pullman  and  Wagner  Companies  are 
^corporations  dealing  with  the  railroads  and 
offti  accommodations  fcr  those  who  are 
willing  to  pay  extra.  A  man  can  spen£  a 
lifetime  traveling  and  can  go  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  very  comfortably 
in  ordinary  coaches  at  regular  fare.  The 
railroad  is  paid  by  the  Wagner  and  Pull¬ 
man  people  for  hauling  tbelr  cars  and 
'  does  not  receive  the  money  paid  for  chairs 
'  or  births.  An  express  company  has  much 
the  same  relation.  It  pays  the  railroad 
for  allowing  it  to  have  a  car  on  its  trains 
and  it  says  to  the  public  it  will  carry  par¬ 
cels  at  certain  rates.  You  can  send  your 
package  by  express  for  so  much,  or  you 
can  carry  ft  yourself  or  send  it  by  messen¬ 
ger  if  you  wish.  In  other  words,  you 
can  patronize  it  or  not  as  you  choose. 
The  company,  however,  does  not  have 
the  same  privilege,  for  it  cannot  refuse 
any  business  properly  offered.  The  Wag¬ 
ner  and  Pullman  companies  have  ex¬ 
pended  large  sums  in  fitting  up  palaces  on 
wheels  and  aim  to  make  travel  in  their 
cars  as  attractive  as  possible.  The  public 
demands  a  great  deal  of  them  and  it  gets 
a  great  deal.  The  extra  charge  is  not 
materially  to  exceed  half  a  cent  a  mile 
even  for  short  distances.  For  instance,  It 
is  ninety-five  miles  from  Utica  to  Albany 
and  the  Wagner  charge  is  fifty  cents.  It 
Is  fifty- two  miles  from  Utica  to  Fonda  and 
the  Wagner  charge  is  twenty -five  cents. 
The  traveling  public  would  object  very 
vigorously  to  being  swindled,  and  would 
repay  the  attempt  by  reduced  patronage, 
but  on  the  other  band  is  willing  to  pay  a 
fair  price.  No  one  would  seriously  seek 
to  compel  the  companies  to  do  for  eighty 
cents  what  they  are  now  receiving  two 
dollars.  Even  those  who  think  two 
dollan  too  much  would  not  aak  a  re¬ 
duction  to  eighty  cents.  The  statute 


I  oue  will  seriously  object  to  the  repeal  of 
the  eighty  cent  law  when  the  Legislature  | 
meets. 


There  is  a  young  man  in  one  of  the  offices  of 
each  of  the  great  sleeping  car  companies  who  is 
engaged  every  day,  except  Sunday,  of  course,  in 
bending  over  an  atlas  searching  for  suitable  namps 
for  the  sleeping,  dining  and  parlor  coaches  which 
are  turned  out  by  the  company.  It  is  no  small 
matter  when  you  come  to  understand  that  every 
name  must  signify  something,  and  that  there  are 
already  on  the  road  many  hundreds  of  such 
coaches  and  new  ones  being  turned  out  at  the  rate 
of  two  or  three  hundred  a  year. 

When  the  first  sleepers  were  built  the  owners 
took  the  alphabet,  lettering  tbe  first  one  “A,”  and 
so  on  until  the  alphabet  run  out.  Then  commenc¬ 
ed  the  search  for  names.  The  first  sleepers  to  be 
named  were  those  run  on  the  Pennsylvania  limit¬ 
ed  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  They  were 
named  for  the  various  nations,  America  being  the 
first  one  chosen.  The  original  sleepers  are  (those 
first  named)  America,  England,  France,  Russia, 
Scotland,  Germany,  and  so  on. 

The  next  names  were  taken  from  the  various 
towns  through  which  the  road  runs.  If  the  road 
was  in  Ohio,  for  example,  the  sleepers  on  such 
roads  were  named  for  some  of  tbe  principal  towns 
and  cities  in  that  State.  This  plan,  however,  was 
soon  deemed  unadvisable,  as  it  sometimes  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  transfer  the  sleepers  to  roads 
in  other  states.  Then  came  the  plan  of  naming 
the  coaches  after  the  section  of  the  country. 
Those  which  run  on  the  roads  of  the  wes.  were 
given  Indian  names. 

As  far  as  possible  it  is  now  the  rule  for  the 
names  of  the  palace  coaches  to  bear  some  relation 
to  the  nature  of  the  business  in  the  section  where 
the  sleepers  run.  For  instance,  on  the  roads  run¬ 
ning  out  of  Washington  there  are  such  names  on 
the  sleepers  as  “Senator,”  “Diplomate,”  “Con¬ 
gress,"  etc. 

On  a  few  lines  which  traverse  noted  battle  fields 
some  of  the  sleepers  are  named  in  honor  of  fa¬ 
mous  generals.  The  books  of  one  of  the  principal 
companies  show  that  Achilles,  Ajax  and  Ulysses 
have  been  honored  on  wheels. 

The  present  is  an  age  of  colleges.  These  insti¬ 
tutions  have  associated  with  their  curriculum 
boating,  football  and  other  athletic  exercises. 
This  same  company  concluded  for  a  while  to  em¬ 
balm  the  names  of  the  leading  literary  institutes 
by  painting  their  names  on  its  sleeping  cars  This 
was  the  most  popular  idea  which  the  company 
had  adopted.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  noted  schools 
in  America,  just  as  there  is  a  limit  to  the  alphabet, 
and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  there  were  not 
enough  colleges  to  go  round,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  there  were  too  many  sleeping  cars 
Then  commenced  the  hunt  on  the  atlas  for 
names.  The  system  of  naming  is  now  followed  in 
this  manner:  A  young  man  is  employed  to  make 
out  an  alphabetical  list  from  the  atlas.  Having  , 
selected  his  name,  he  goes  to  tbe  root  of  it  and 
ascertains  its  origin  and  significance.  When  a  list 
is  prepared  it  is  passed  to  the  vice  president  of  L 
the  company,  who  adopts  or  rejects. 


Sleeping  Car  Legislation. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  best  governed  people 
are  the  least  governed,  but  from  the  multiplicity  ' 
of  laws,  which  encumber  the  statute  books  the 
truth  of  the  axiom  were  it  not  so  apparent,  might 
be  doubted.  Every  person,  imagining  himself  or 
herself,  possessed  of  a  grievance  is  persuaded  to 
believe  that  the  panacea  for  all  of  the  ills  man  is 
heir  to  is  legislation.  The  sleeping  car  companies 
operating  in  the  State  of  New  York,  under  the 
terms  of  a  newly  added  section,  to  the  railroad 
laws  of  the  State  are  not  allowed  to  exact  a  maxi¬ 
mum  charge  for  berths  of  over  80c.  This  law  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  1890,  approved  by 
Gov.  Hill  on  June  7,  of  that  year,  and  went  into 
effect  May  1, 1891.  The  statute  referred  to  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Any  patentee  of  a  sleeping  car,  or  his  le¬ 
gal  representative,  may  place  his  car  upon  any 
railroad,  with  the  assent  of  the  corporation  own¬ 
ing  or  operating  such  road,  and  may  charge  for 
the  use  of  the  same  in  all  cases  to  each  passenger 
occupying  it  40c,  which  shall  entitle  the  passenger 
to  the  use  of  a  berth  for  100  miles,  and  at  the  rate 
of  3  mills  for  every  additional  mile,  but  in  no  case 
shall  the  charge  exceed  80c.” 


SOMETHING  HANDSOME. 

The  “Ingomar”  and  “Ipswich’’  are  the. 
Barnes  of  two  p&latiai  sleeping  ears  that  mails 
their  debut  yesterday  at  the  Northwestern 
depot 

They  are  frosh  from  the  shops  of  the  Wag¬ 
ner  Company,  and,  beginning  this  evening, 
will  mako  regular  trips  on  the  Northwestern’s 
St.  Paul  limited  train.  The  oarB  are  beauti¬ 
ful  in  the  extreme,  the  decorations,  as  re¬ 
gards  the  wood  carving,  ceilings,  and  walla, 
being  moro  akin  to  the  embellishments  of  a 
luxurious  home  than  any  oars  ever  seen  here. 
The  appointments  are  magnificent  in  the  ex*1 
trome,  the  colors  being  extremely  modest  and 
^  the  carvings  unusually  chaste. 

Sometimes  suggestions  are  sent  in  by  outsiders. 
They  are  filed  away,  and  if  any  of  the  names  thus 
suggested  are  adopted  in  the  course  of  construc¬ 
tion  they  find  their  way  to  the  gaze  of  the  travel¬ 
ing  public. 

Dining  cars  are  named,  as  far  as  the  names  sig¬ 
nify,  for  rivers,  lakes  and  bays.  In  tho  west  for  ■ 
Indian  chiefs.  Parlor  cars  are  nea  ly  always  fem¬ 
inine  in  nomenclature.  The  mythological  deities 
on  the  feminine  side  have  been  liberally  honored. 
The  names  of  some  of  the  more  notable  female 
characters  in  history  and  fiction  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  these  palace  cars  of  the  rail. 

The  instruction  to  the  young  man  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  keep  up  the  list  to  get  short  names 
Where  they  have  any  significance,  keeping  in 
mind  at  the  same  time  those  which  are  most 
euphonious. 

This  is  a  busy  age.  It  not  only  costs  less  to  paint 
a  short  name,  but  you  do  not  want  to  stop  to  read 
or  write  such  a  word  as  Assiniboine  when  they 
are  so  many  shorter  ones,  and  ones  which  are  so 
much  smoother  to  speak,  and  which  mean  more. 

The  naming  of  these  cars  is  no  small  job,  and 
the  man  who  has  triplets  to  christen  is  not  half  so 
much  worried  about  names  as  the  Vice  President 
of  a  sleeping  car  company.— Chicago  Tribune. 


O-J-f/ 


XJm  Eighty  Cent  Law.  I 

J^tfefotofi  is  just  now  directed  to  1» 
j^jjnw  cars  on  account  of  the  accidental 
ffliscovcry  of  a  statute  which  limits  their 
charge  to  eighty  cents  where  they  have 
l>een  accustomed  to  charge  two  dollars. 
How  under  the  sun  such  a  law  escaped 
the  attention  of  the  company  and  its 
ffiends  is  very  strange,  because  as  a  rule 
they  arc  very  vigilant  in  these  matters 
and  know  very  well  how  to  protect  their 
own  interests.  The  law  ought  to  be  re¬ 
pealed  for  the  price  it  fixes  is  not  fair 
compensation  for  the  accommodations 
furnished.  It  is  not  liable  to  make  very 
much  trouble  except  in  cases  where  peo¬ 
ple  are  on  the  look  out  for  a  chance  to 
make  trouble.  A  palace  car  company  is 
not  properly  under  the  same  obligations 
to  the  public  as  a  railroad.  No  one  need 
ride  in  a  Wagner  or  Pullman  car  if  a  com¬ 
mon  coach  is  preferred.  It  is  an  extra, 
the  price  of  which  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  and  the  traveler  can  take  it  or  leave 
it  alone.  A  railroad  can  rightfully  and 
reasonably  be  put  under  some  restrictions 
which  would  not  apply  to  a  sleeping  car. 
The  railroad  acquires  certain  franchises 
jmd  privileges  from  the  public  and  owes  the 
public  something  in  return.  The  Legisla¬ 
ture  can  regulate  its  tariff  for  freight  or 
passenger  service,  can  say  it  shall  render 
certain  service,  run  at  certain  speed  in  cer¬ 
tain  places  and  can  say  it  shall  or  shall  not 
do  a  variety  of  things,  because  its  powers 
are  all  granted  by  the  Legislature.  But 
the  Pullman  and  Wagner  Companies  are 
^corporations  dealing  with  the  railroads  and 
offer  accommodations  for  those  who  are 
willing  to  pay  extra.  A  man  can  speed  a 
lifetime  traveling  and  can  go  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  very  comfortably 
in  ordinary  coaches  at  regular  fare.  The 
railroad  is  paid  by  the  Wagner  and  Pull¬ 
man  people  for  hauling  their  cars  and 
docs  not  receive  the  money  paid  for  chairs 
'  or  births.  An  express  company  has  much 
the  same  relation.  It  pays  the  railroad 
for  allowing  it  to  have  a  car  on  its  trains 
and  it  says  to  the  public  it  will  carry  par¬ 
cels  at  certain  rates.  You  can  send  your 
package  by  express  for  so  much,  or  you 
can  carry  it  yourself  or  send  it  by  messen¬ 
ger  If  you  wish.  In  other  words,  you 
can  patronize  it  or  not  as  you  choose. 
The  company,  however,  does  not  have 
the  same  privilege,  for  it  cannot  refuse 
any  business  properly  offered.  The  Wag¬ 
ner  and  Pullman  companies  have  ex¬ 
pended  large  sums  in  fitting  up  palaces  on 
wheels  and  aim  to  make  travel  In  their 
cars  as  attractive  as  possible.  The  public 
demands  a  great  deal  of  them  and  It  gets 
a  great  deal.  The  extra  charge  is  not 
materially  to  exceed  half  a  cent  a  mile 
even  for  short  distances.  For  instance,  It 
is  ninety-five  miles  from  Utica  to  Albany 
and  the  Wagner  charge  is  fifty  cents.  It 
is  fifty- two  miles  from  Utica  to  Fonda  and 
the  Wagner  charge  is  twenty-five  cents. 
The  traveling  public  would  object  very 
vigorously  to  being  swindled,  and  would 
repay  the  attempt  by  reduced  patronage, 
but  on  the  other  band  is  willing  to  pay  a 
fair  price.  No  one  would  seriously  seek 
to  compel  the  companies  to  do  for  eighty 
cents  what  they  are  now  receiving  two 
dollars.  Even  those  who  think  two 
dollars  too  much  would  not  ask  a  re¬ 
duction  to  eighty  cents.  The  statute 


makes  the  situation  awkward  if  anyone  is 
inclined  to  make  trouble  about  it,  but  no 
one  will  seriously  object  to  the  repeal  of 
the  eighty  cent  law  when  the  Legislature  I 
meets.  j 


There  is  a  young  man  in  one  of  the  offices  of 
|  each  of  the  great  sleeping  car  companies  who  is 
i  engaged  every  day,  except  Sunday,  of  course,  in 
bending  over  an  atlas  searching  for  suitable  namf.s 
for  the  sleeping,  dining  and  parlor  coaches  which 
are  turned  out  by  the  company.  It  is  no  small 
matter  when  you  come  to  understand  that  every 
name  must  signify  something,  and  that  there  are  j 
already  on  the  road  many  hundreds  of  such  1 
coaches  and  new  ones  being  turned  out  at  the  rate  ' 
of  two  or  three  hundred  a  year. 

When  the  first  sleepers  were  built  the  owners 
took  the  alphabet,  lettering  the  first  one  “A,”  and  j 
so  on  until  the  alphabet  run  out.  Then  commenc-  I 
ed  the  search  for  names.  The  first  sleepers  to  be 
named  were  those  run  on  the  Pennsylvania  limit¬ 
ed  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  They  were  1 
named  for  the  various  nations,  America  being  the 
first  one  chosen.  The  original  sleepers  are  (those 
first  named)  America,  England,  France,  Russia, 
Scotland,  Germany,  and  so  on. 

The  next  names  were  taken  from  the  various 
towns  through  which  the  road  runs.  If  the  road 
was  in  Ohio,  for  example,  the  sleepers  on  such 
roads  were  named  for  some  of  the  principal  towns 
and  cities  in  that  State.  This  plan,  however,  was 
soon  deemed  unadvisable,  as  it  sometimes  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  transfer  the  sleepers  to  roads 
in  other  states.  Then  came  the  plan  of  naming 
the  coaches  after  the  section  of  the  country. 
Those  which  run  on  the  roads  of  the  wes.  were 
given  Indian  names. 

As  far  as  possible  it  is  now  the  rule  for  the 
names  of  the  palace  coaches  to  bear  some  relation 
to  the  nature  of  the  business  in  the  section  where 
the  sleepers  run.  For  instance,  on  the  roads  run¬ 
ning  out  of  Washington  there  are  such  names  on 
the  sleepers  as  “Senator,”  “Diplomate,”  “Con¬ 
gress,”  etc. 

On  a  few  lines  which  traverse  noted  battle  fields 
some  of  the  sleepers  are  named  in  honor  of  fa¬ 
mous  generals.  The  books  of  one  of  the  principal 
companies  show  that  Achilles,  Ajax  and  Ulysses 
have  been  honored  on  wheels. 

The  present  is  an  age  of  colleges.  These  insti¬ 
tutions  have  associated  with  their  curriculum 
boating,  football  and  other  athletic  exercises. 
This  same  company  concluded  for  a  while  to  em¬ 
balm  the  names  of  the  leading  literary  institutes 
by  painting  their  names  on  its  sleeping  cars  This 
was  the  most  popular  idea  which  the  company 
had  adopted.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  noted  schools 
in  America,  just  as  there  is  a  limit  to  the  alphabet, 
and  it  was  soon  discovered  that  there  were  not 
enough  colleges  to  go  round,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  there  were  too  many  sleeping  cars 
Then  commenced  the  hunt  on  the  atlas  for 
names.  The  system  of  naming  is  now  followed  in 
this  manner:  A  young  man  is  employed  to  make 
out  an  alphabetical  list  from  the  atlas.  Having 
selected  iiis  name,  he  goes  to  the  root  of  it  and  1 
ascertains  its  origin  and  significance.  When  a  list  1 
is  prepared  it  is  passed  to  the  vice  president  of  ,  1 
the  company,  who  adopts  or  rejects. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  best  governed  people 
are  the  least  governed,  but  from  the  multiplicity  ' 
of  laws,  which  encumber  the  statute  books  the  • 
truth  of  the  axiom  were  it  not  so  apparent,  might 
be  doubted.  Every  person,  imagining  himself  or 
herself,  possessed  of  a  grievance  is  persuaded  to 
believe  that  the  panacea  for  all  of  the  ills  man  is 
heir  to  is  legislation.  The  sleeping  car  companies 
operating  in  the  State  of  New  York,  under  the 
terms  of  a  newly  added  section,  to  the  railroad 
laws  of  the  State  are  not  allowed  to  exact  a  maxi¬ 
mum  charge  for  berths  of  over  80c.  This  law  was 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  1890,  approved  by 
Gov.  Hill  on  June  7,  of  that  year,  and  went  into 
effect  May  1, 1891.  The  statute  referred  to  is  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Any  patentee  of  a  sleeping  car,  or  his  le¬ 
gal  representative,  may  place  his  car  upon  any 
railroad,  with  the  assent  of  the  corporation  own¬ 
ing  or  operating  such  road,  and  may  charge  for 
the  use  of  the  same  in  all  cases  to  each  passenger 
occupying  it  40c,  which  shall  entitle  the  passenger 
to  the  use  of  a  berth  for  100  miles,  and  at  the  rate 
of  3  mills  for  every  additional  mile,  but  in  no  case 
shall  the  charge  exceed  80c.” 


SOMETHING  HANDSOME. 

The  “Iugomar"  and  “Ipswich”  are  tin. 
fcames  of  two  palatini  sleeping  cars  that  mads 
their  dobut  yestorday  at  the  Northwestern 
depot. 

They  aro  frosli  from  the  shops  of  the  Wag¬ 
ner  Company,  and,  beginning  this  evening, 
will  make  regular  trips  on  the  Northwestern’s 
St.  Paul  limited  train.  The  cars  are  beauti¬ 
ful  in  the  extreme,  the  decorations,  as  re¬ 
gards  the  wood  carving,  ceilings,  and  walls, 
being  more  akin  to  the  embellishments  of  a 
luxurious  home  than  any  oars  ever  seen  hero. 
The  appointments  are  magnificent  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  the  colors  being  extremely  modest  and 
the  carvings  unusually  chaste. 


Sometimes  suggestions  are  sent  in  by  outsiders. 
They  are  filed  away,  and  if  any  of  the  names  thus 
suggested  are  adopted  in  the  course  of  construc¬ 
tion  they  find  their  way  to  the  gaze  of  the  travel¬ 
ing  public. 

Dining  cars  are  named,  as  far  as  the  names  sig¬ 
nify,  for  rivers,  lakes  and  bays.  In  the  west  for 
Indian  chiefs.  Parlor  cars  are  nea  ly  always  fem¬ 
inine  in  nomenclature.  The  mythological  deities 
on  the  feminine  side  have  been  liberally  honored. 
The  names  of  some  of  the  more  notable  female 
characters  in  history  and  fiction  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  these  palace  cars  of  the  rail. 

The  instruction  to  the  young  man  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  keep  up  the  list  to  get  short  names 
Where  they  have  any  significance,  keeping  in 
mind  at  the  same  time  those  which  are  most 
euphonious. 

This  is  a  busy  age.  It  not  only  costs  less  to  paint 
a  short  name,  but  you  do  not  want  to  stop  to  read 
or  write  such  a  word  as  Assiniboine  when  they 
are  so  many  shorter  ones,  and  ones  which  are  so 
much  smoother  to  speak,  and  which  mean  more. 

The  naming  of  these  cars  is  no  small  job,  and 
the  man  who  has  triplets  to  christen  is  not  half  so 
much  worried  about  names  as  the  Vice  President 
of  a  sleeping  car  company.— Chicago  Tribune. 


a— 


I  Somebody  Ibis  discovered  a  law  among  the  stat¬ 
utes  of  the  state  of  New  York  which,  if  it  were  en¬ 
forced,  would  make  trouble  for  the  sleeping  ear 
•I  companies  operated  in  that  state.  The  law,  it 
|  seems,  was  passed  in  1S57,  has  never  been  repealed, 
and  was  included  in  the  recent  codification.  It 
provides  that  any  patentee  of  a  sleeping  car.  or 
his  legal  representative,  may  place  his  car  upon 
any  railroad  with  the  assent,  of  the  road  and  may 
charge  for  the  use  of  the  same  in  all  cases  to  each 
passenger  occupying  it  40  cents,  the  passenger  to 
he  entitled  to  the  use  of  a  berth  for  100  miles,  and  ' 
;  at  the  rate  of  three  mills  for  every  additional  mile; 

-  but  in  no  case  is  the  charge  to  exceed  80  cents.  The 
'.  a  verage  charge  in  the  state  is  now  about  $2  per 
I:  night  for  the  use  of  a  berth.  Thelawofcour.se 
}  lias  been  ll,ng  regarded  as  a  dead  letter,  and  its  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  new  code  is  only  another  evidence  of 
the  laxity  which  prevails  in  all  legislative  matters. 
It  applied  to  the  old  style  of  sleeping  car,  which 
passed  out  of  existence  about  ten  years  subsequent 
to  the  passage  of  the  act.  The  new  and  improved 
style  was  so  superbly  fashioned  and  embellished 
and  made  such  a  complete  revolution  in  the  way 
of  accommodation  that  no  one  regarded  the  law  as 
applicable  to  it.  The  devices  which  now  render 
the  modern  sleeping  car  a  luxury  for  either  night 
or  day  travel  were  not  known  at  that  time  and  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  companies  will  at  this  late 
day  pay  any  attention  to  a  law  which  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  dormant  so  long.  Should  some  crank 
succeed  in  enforcing  its  provisions  the  sleeping  car 
companies  would  be  compelled  to  withdraw  the 
present  equipment  from  the  empire  state.  Such 
action  would  necessarily  result  in  the  prompt  re¬ 
peal  of  the  act  at  the  first  session  of  the  legislature  i 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  thatthat  will  be  done, 
attention  having  been  called  to  its  existence. 


A  bill  is  being  urged  before  the  Georgia  legis¬ 
lature  which  proposes  to  put  express,  telegraph 
and  sleeping  car  companies  under  the  control  of 
the  railroad  commission.  The  commission  natur- 
•  ally  favors  this  great  increase  of  its  powers,  but 
the  express,  telegraph  and  sleeping  car  companies 
are  making  a  struggle  for  the  privilege  of  being 
allowed  to  manage  their  own  business.  If  the 
,  principle  of  this  bill  is  correct  governmental  con¬ 
trol  of  vessels,  stage  lines,  omnibuses,  hacks,  anil 
all  other  forms  of  transportation  and  also  of  tele¬ 
phone  lines,  gas  and  electric  light  companies,  water 
works,  and  various  other  interests  with  which  the 
public  is  concerned  would  seem  to  naturally  fol¬ 
low.  _ 

,  The  Pennsylvania  railroad  company  has  completed 
I  its  Trenton  cut-off,  which  will  enable  it  to  rnn  its  pass¬ 
enger  trains  between  New  York  city  and  the  west  with¬ 
out  going  by  way  of  Philadelphia.  The  new  line,  which 
i  runs  from  Norristown,  Pa.,  to  Trenton,  N.  J..  is  85 
!  miles  long,  and  it  shortens  the  distance  over  the  preB- 
;  ent  route  nearly  20  miles. 


\  Mr.  Chas.  J.  Hedge,  recently  assistant  to  vice  presi- 

\  dent  of  Pullman’s  Palace  Car  company,  has  been  elected 
\  !  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Missouri  Kansas*  Texas. 
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TUESDAY,  JULY  28,  1891. 

THE  SLEEPING-CAR  SWINDLE. 

The  sleeping-car  companies  doing 
business  in  Georgia  have  been  very  in¬ 
dependent  in  their  ways  and  given  our 
officials  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  col¬ 
lecting  tlie  State’s  taxes  from  them. 
The  sleeping-car  crowd  is  one  of  the 
most  arrogant  and  impudent  sections 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  Plunderers  who 
occupy  the  public  highways.  It  is  not 
alone  in  Georgia  that  they  have  shown 
their  soulless,  swindling  and  saucy 
conduct,  in  contempt  of  statute  laws 
and  popular  rights. 

In  several  of  the  Western  States  the 
law  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  sharply  as  to  rates  and  in  New 
York  a  new  statute  prohibits  them 
from  charging  more  than  80 
cents  for  a  berth  between  points 
within  the  State  and  40  cents 
for  the  same  over  a  distance  less  than 
100  miles.  This  is  a  just  and  proper 
law  and  needs  duplication  here  in 
Georgia.  The  legislature  should  give 
the  people  the  benefit  of  equally  as 
reasonable  rates  as  prevail  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Among  the  reforms  which  they  can 
compel  and  ought  to  require  the  Rail¬ 
road  Commission  to  enforce,  and  which  : 
have  been  enacted  elsewhere,  are  the  [ 
following: 

1.  Not  more  than  $1  for  the  use  of  a 
berth  for  a  night  (lower  berth). 

2.  Not  more  than  75  cents  for  an 
upper  berth  per  night. 

3.  Upper  berths  to  be  kept  closed 
when  not  actually  occupied. 

4.  Seat  fares  not  to  exceed  one-half 
cent  per  mile  for  the  distanee  traveled. 

Thcsaare  plain  and  needed  require¬ 
ments  aud  it  should  not  require  any 
urging  to  pass  them  iu  the  Georgia 
General  Assembly.  The  common  peo¬ 
ple  have  as  much  right  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  for  the  exercise  of  which 
they  have  given  up  their  highways  as 
I  have  the  rich.  As  it  is,  men  and  wo¬ 
men  of  humble  means  are  debarred 
the  comforts  of  sleeping  cars  because 
of  their  exhorbitant  rates.  They  can 
make  money  on  the  ordinary  charges 
of  hotels  and  $1  per  night  for  a  bed, 
even  on  wheels,  is  good  pay.  Look  at 
the  colossal  Pullman  monopoly  and 
millions  and  let  them  testify  how  free¬ 
ly  the  people  have  been  swindled  and 
how  patiently  they  have  sweated  to 
create  this  opulence.  Give  us  the 
lower  rates  promptly,  in  the  name  of 
the  people ! 
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NEW  LINE  TO  8T.  LOUIS. 

Another  line  to  St.  Louis  from  Chicago  is 
ono  of  the  immediate  probabilities.  The  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Eastern  Illinois  and  the  "Big  Four" 
Roads  will  be  the  causos  of  the  new  enter¬ 
prise.  The  Eastern  line  is  now  building  a 
blanch  line  from  Tuscola  to  Shelbyville,  a 
distanoe  of  some  seventy-five  miles.  Of  this 
track  about  fifty  miles  U  already  completed. 
The  new  lifie  will  be  completed  probably  by 
Cot.  1,  and  be  ready  for  busi¬ 
ness  by  Deo.  1.  The  intention  is 

not  only  to  help  matters  between 

Tuscola  and  Shelbyville  and  help  the  ooal 
traffic,  but  to  open  a  new  passenger  line  to 
St.  Lonis.  The  line  would  not  be  the  shortest 
between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  but  it  would 
be  shorcor  than  the  Sauta  Fe’s  Red  Line  be¬ 
tween  the  two  oities. 

The  "Big  Four”  is  anxious  to  open  up  such 
a  lino,  and  wants  to  have  two  magnificent 
vestibule  trains  run  each  way  daily.  It 
promises  to  baild  two  of  these  trains  if  the 
Chicago  and  Eastern  Illinois  will  build 
the  other  two.  It  is  the  intention 
&1bo  to  considerably  shorten  the 
time  between  Chicago  and  St  Lonis.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that,  eonsideriDg  the  dis¬ 
tanoe,  the  timo  to  St.  Louis  from  Chicago  is 
much  longer  than  to  Cincinnati,  Kansas  City, 
St.  Paul,  or  Omaha.  Time  could  easily  be 
reduced  two  or  three  hburs.  There  is  some 
talk  of  having  ono  Eastorn  Illinois  train  leave 
here  at  midnight,  reaohing  St.  Lonis  between 
7  aud  S  o’clook,  in  time  to  mane  con¬ 
nections  for  the  West  and  Southwest. 
People  could  attend  the  theators  here 
and  Btill  go  to  their  homes  in  St.  Lonis,  while 
theatnoal  companies  would  save*  the  coBt  of  a 
special  train  to  St.  Louis.  All  of  the  lines  be¬ 
tween  here  and  St.  Louis  would  then  be 
stirred  up  to  reduce  their  running  time  be¬ 
tween  the  World’s  Fair;  city  Ehd  Chicago’s 
most  promising  suburb. 


Hardly  a  week  passes  now  that  the  passen¬ 
ger  equipment  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwest¬ 
ern  Road  is  not  increased  by  the  addition  of 
ono  or  more  pieces  of  splendid  new  rolling 
stock.  An  exhibition  was  made  this  afternoon 
in  the  Wells  street  depot  of  the  company’s 
latest  acquisition  in  this  respect.  It  was  in 
the  shape  of  the  elegant  new  sleeping  car 
Ingomar,  just  fresh  from  the  shops 
of  the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company. 
All  who  saw  it  pronounced  it  to  be  as 
superb  a  piece  of  workmanship  as  their  eyes 
I  had  ever  rested  on  and  some  of  them  said 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  make  a 
trip  to  St.  Paul  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  enjoying  the  luxury  of  riding  in 
such  a  gorgeous  vehicle.  Tho  car 
is  seventy  feet  long,  built  in  tho  strongest 
possible  manner  and  finished  with  a  rich¬ 
ness  and  taste  that  is  simply  unrivalod.  It 
has  twelve  sections  with  drawing-room, 
smoking-room  and  separate  toilet-rooms 
for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The  inside 
wood  work  is  light  mahognny,  tho 
panels  of  which  are  all  hand-carved  in  a 
most  elaborate  manner.  Carvings  of  the 
same  kind  surmount  nil  the  doorways,  the 
effect  produced  being  most  striking. 

The  upholstering  of  the  seats  is 

all  silk  plush,  but  the  drawing-room, 
ladies  room  and  smoking-room 

are  all  in  different  colors,  the  variety  pro¬ 

duced  being  one  of  the  most  pleasing  effects 
|  of  the  whole  work.  The  inner  windows 
of  these  different  compartments  are 
beveled  plate  colored  glass  set  io 

brazen  soshos  and  thoy  aro  draped 
with  curtains  and  shades  of  the  most 
delicate  shades  and  richest  materials.  The 
car  is  furnished  with  Pinstch  gas  lamps,  six 
four-cluster  lamps  being  in  the  main  body  of 
the  car,  one  six-cluster  lamp  in  the  smoking- 
room  and  one  in  the  drawing-room. 
The  toilet-rooms  have  silver  basmB 
and  each  has  attached  to  it  an  oval  plate- 
glass,  beveled  mirror.  The  ventilators  are 
stained-glass  tiles,  and  the  whole  finishing 
down  to  the  minutest  details  is  of  the  rich¬ 
est  and  most  attractive  kind.  Without  ex¬ 
aggeration,  the  car  is  one  of  the  finest  that 
has  ever  been  put'  on  wheels.  It  will  run 
between  Chicago  and  8h  Paul. 


{ran  into  a  siding.' 


The  Limited  Wrecked  at  East  Pales¬ 
tine  and  One  Man  Was  Killed. 


ENGINEER  AND  FIREMAN  INJURED. 


Both  Men  Buried  Under  the  Debris,  bnt 
Are  Eipected  to  Recover. 


PASSENGERS  HAVE  A  NARROW  ESCAPE 


The  ea3t-bound  Chicago  limited  was 
wrecked  at  Hast  Palestine  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing.  The  train  was  going  at  the  rnte  of  4.1 
mileB  an  hour,  and  ran  onto  a  siding  on 
which  were  a  number  of  empty  freight 
cars.  Elmer  Clnpper,  of  East  Palestine, 
who  stepped  from  the  main  track  to  the  sid¬ 
ing,  was  caught  and  instantly  killed.  En¬ 
gineer  Isaac  Richey,  of  Allegheny,  and 
Fireman  William  Cnrney  were  caught  in 
the  wreck  and  badly  hurt.  The  officials  of 
the  road  claim  they  will  recover.  The  pas¬ 
sengers  were  shaken  up  as  they  never  have 
been  before,  but  escaped  without  much  in¬ 
jury. 

.Tames  McGarlan,  a  messenger  for  the 
Adams  Express  Compnny,  was  in  the  smok¬ 
ing  car  with  others.  He.  was  slightly  hurt 
by  a  splinter  running  into  his  shoulder. 
The  accident  happened  in  a  cut  near  the 
depot,  and  the  freight  cars  were  hurled  into 
the  air. 

TWO  SI.EEPERS  LEAVE  THE  TRACK. 

The  combination  car  next  to  the  engine 
wns  a  total  wreck.  Two  of  the  sleepers 
jnmped  t  he  track  and  rolled  over  on  their 
sides.  The  last  and  fifth  car  was  the  only 
one  not  derailed.  Four  freight  cars 
on  the  siding  were  smashed  into 
splinters.  Whether  the  switch  was  left 
open  by  design  or  accident  is 
not  known.  The  officials  think  it  wns  a 
deliberate  act  to  wreck  the  fast  train.  The 
passengers  were  brought  over  the  C.  &  P. 
road,  and  reached  here  at  1  o’clock.  An¬ 
other  train  was  made  up,  and  they  went  on 
to  New  York. 

.Tim  Corbett,  the  pugilist,  was  on  the 
train.  He  said  the  crash  was  terrible.  He 
looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  the 
mnngled  remains  of  a  man.  They  worked  hard 
to  get  ont  the  engineer  and  fireman.  The 
engineer  was  recovered  first.  His  leg  was 
badly  crushed.  The  fireman  was  soon  found 
under  the  debris  in  an  unconscious  condi¬ 
tion.  He  came  to  shortly  after,  and  refused 
;o  be  removed  until  he  was  assured  that  the 
|  engineer  was  safe. 

THE  ENGINEER  WILL  RECOVER. 

A  telegram  from  East  Palestine  last 
evening  states  that  Engineer  Richey  was 
resting  easy,  and  his  physicians  say  lie  will 
recover.  Fireman  Carney  is  'severely 
burned  about  the  head  anil  body,  but  will 
recover.  A  new  siding  wns  run  around  the 
wreck  at  once,  and  trains  are  passing  on 
time,  while  a  large  force  of  men  is  working 
.o  remove  the  debris.  Officials  of  the  road 
were  on  the  scene  alt  day,  and  sap 
they  propose  to  make  a  searching  investi¬ 
gation  into  the  cause  of  the  wreck,  the  ac¬ 
cepted  theory  being  that  some  of  the  night 
crews  left  the  switch  open.  Engineer 
Richey  says  the  switch  light  was  not  burn¬ 
ing,  and  lie  did  not  know  the  siding  was 
open  until  the  train  swerved.  Had  the 
light  been  burning  he  would  have  had  time 
to  slacken  speed  at  least..  As  it  was,  he  re¬ 
versed  his  engine  and  stood  at  his  post  until 
.  the  trains  met.  The  officials  say  their  ’  — 
f  will  foot  fully  MO, 000. 

.SAVER  PITTSBITBO  —  General  It.  F. 
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THE  ST.  PAUL  FILES  SERIOUS  CHARGES] 
AGAINST  THE  PULLMAN  COMPANY. 


WRECK  OF  THE  LIMITED. 


7 
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!  An  °P»“  Siding  at  East  Palestine,  O.,  Causes 

Much  Unmago— One  Man  Killed  and 

Bovoral  Injured — Marrow  Escapes. 

The  New  YorkJ  and  Chicago  Limited  was 
wrecked  by  an  open  siding  at  East  Palestine, 
O.,  49  miles  west  of  Pittsburg,  about  5:30 
o'clock  yesterday  morning.  Edward  Clup- 
per,  a  resident  of  the  town  who  was  walking 
on  the  track  was  killed.  Isaac  Richey,  fire¬ 
man,  of  35  Kirkpatrick  street,  Allegheny, 
and  William  Carney,  engineer,  of  Home- 
wood,  on  the  Ft.  Wayne  road,  were  seriously 
injured  and  several  other  persons  received 
slight  hurts.  Four  freight  cars  on  the  siding 
were  badly  mashed  np  by  the  collision  and 
two  Pullman  sleepers  were  derailed  and 
much  damaged. 

The  Limited  is  the  fastest  train  between 
New  York  and  Chicago.  It  was  running  45 
miles  an  hour.  How  the  switch  came  to  he 
open  is  not  known.  There  was  no  time  to 
apply  the  hrakeB  or  for  the  trainmen  to 
jump  before  the  collision  came.  The  heavy 
locomotive  lifted  up  and  hurled  two  freight 
cars  from  the  track.  Then  it  cut  1U  way 
through  two  more  and  turned  over,  when 
the  boiler  had  almost  been  torn  ofti  Engi¬ 
neer  Carney  and  Firemnn  Richey  were 
both  caught  and  buried  under  the  locomo¬ 
tive.  The  sleeper  behind  .jumped  the  track 
nnd  fell  over  ilie  west  bound  track  complete¬ 
ly  blocking  it.  Auotber  sleeper  was  partly 
derailed. 

The  shock  was  tremendous.  Passengers 
In  the  smoker  were  hurled  with  the  chairs 
to  the  forward  end  of  the  ear,  and  in  the 
sleeping  car  out  of  their  berths.  In  every 
sleeper  the  shook  was  severely  felt  and  eve- 
bodv  knocked  down.  * 

The  passengers  on  the  Limited  were  trans¬ 
ferred  and  taken  hack  to  Alliance.  From 
there  they  were  taken  through  over  the 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg.  No.  8  was  de¬ 
layed  three  hours  by  the  wreck. 

Two  cars  of  the  Limited  arrived  in  Pitts¬ 
burg  at  1:30  o’clock  yesterday  afternoon. 

D.  R.  Jane,  of  New  York  City,  a  pas¬ 
senger  on  the  wrecked  train,  speaking  of  the 
accident,  said:  ‘‘It  is  almost  a  miracle  that 
some  of  the  passengers  were  not  killed. 
When  the  engine  struck  the  coke  cars  on 
the  siding  I  telt  a  terrific  jar  and  bumped 
my  head  rather  severely.  I  was  wide 
awake  in  an  instant,  and  a  moment 
later  felt  myself  flying  through  space.  It 
was  dark  in  tho  car,  and  I  could  not  see  any- 
thiug  distinctly.  Another  terrible  jar  and 
everything  became  quiet.  I  climbed  out  of 
my  berth  and  assisted  the  passengers  ont 
To  my  surprise  I  discovered  the  car  to  be 
lying  on  its  side  with  its  front  end  about  20 
feet  above  the  track  on  a  side  hill.  The  en¬ 
gineer  und  fireman  stuck  to  their  posts  until 
the  engine  tipped  over  and  botli  were  badly 
hurt.  Altogether  it  was  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  railroad  wrecks  I  ever  heard  of, 
and  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  the 
passengers  escaped  injury  is  certainly  an 
argument  in  favor  of  vestibule?  and  stronger 
coaches  for  all  passenger  trains.  ” 

Jack  Corbett,  the  pugilist,  was  also  on  the 
train. 


shot  in  a  Sleeping-Car  Berth. 

Staunton,  Va.,  Aug.  1.— last  night  when  the 
east-bound  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Iralu  was  be¬ 
tween  Waynesboro  and  Baslo  City  a  man  en¬ 
tered  a  sleeper,  nnd,  going  to  tlio  berth  occu¬ 
pied  by  Mr.  Connell  of  Portsmouth,  O.,  de¬ 
manded  his  money.  Mr.  Connell  refused  to 
give  it  to  him  and  started  to  make  a  defense, 
when  the  rohber  shot  him,  lnUlctlng  a  dan¬ 
gerous  wound.  The  assailant  escaped.  Mr. 
Connell  Is  now  at  Charlottesville  in  u  critical 
condition. 


|  AGAINST  THE  PULLMAN. 

An  Important  Suit  That  May  Affect  I 
F.Vory  Railroad  Company  of  Import-  1 
ance  In  the  Country. 

Cint  AQO.  Aug.  4.— There  was  filed  in  the 
I  m ted  States  Circuit  Court  yesterday  after- 
noon  a  suit  that  may,  in  various  ways,  affect 
every  rai  road  of  importance  in  the  country. 

The  suit  Is  a  bill  in  equity  filed  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  Railway  Com¬ 
pany  against  tho  Pullman  Paluce  Car  Com¬ 
pany  tor  an  accounting  under  a  contract 
made  in  18.S2,  by  which  the  Chicago.  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  secured  from  thirty  The  suit  isu  bill ...  W.B  v.i.hwo, 

1L‘a"g,2edp8u&Com:  iTdlm^  »ri,^ComP«W^ 

pony,  under  the  contract  for  maintaining  the  ^dlnmu  Palace  Car  Company  for  aw  ac- 

cars,  made  charges  that  were  grossly  excessive  count,nS  under  a  contract  made  in  1882,  by 
un(J  lr*u du lent.  An  accounting  is  sought  1  which  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  b< 
or  cured  from  3( 


Excessive  Charges  and  Fraud  In  Expense 
Accounts— The  Suit  Will  Affect  Nearly 
Every  ltond  in  tho  Country— Big  Laundry 
Mill  —  Unfortunate  Clover  Lear— East 
Bound  Tonnage— General  News. 

There  was  filed  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  Monday  afternoon  a  suit  that  will  In 
various  way  affect  every  railroad  of  li 

In  tho  country,  says  the  Chicago  Ttmefi- 
equity  filed  by  the  Chicago, 


i  injunction  asked  restraining  the  Puli- 
inan  Company  from  prosecuting  an  action  a! 
law  against  the  road  for  $1,000,000  now  pend- 


.0  45  palace,  dining  and  sleeping  I 


The  rui'rond  company  agreed  to  pay  such  a 
proportion  of  the  general  expenses  of  the  cai 
[  company  as  the  Dumber  of  curs  upon  tha 
line  bore  to  the  whole  number  of  cars  run  by 
|  the  Pullman  Company  on  all  lines  operated 
by  it.  but  the  hill  shows  that  the  charge  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  agreement  was  $20  21  on  each 
car  lor  one  month,  and  if  this  was  a  pro  rata 
charge  the  amount  retained  bj  tho  Pullman 
Company  from  all  the  companies  it  had  con¬ 
tracts  with  must  have  been  $1,218,888  per  on- 

Recarding  the  enormous  amounts  paid  to 
porters  and  conductors,  the  bill  says  that  there 
was  never  any  detailed  statement  of  the 
wages  paid  these  employes. 

The  cost  of  mnnulacturing  the  cars  is  also 
gone  into,  and  the  bills  for  the  cost  of  these 
cars,  it  is  claimed,  are  greatly  In  excess  of  uie 
actual  cost.  Roswell  Miller,  president  of  tho 
fct.  Paul  Road,  signed  the  bill  certifying  that 
nil  the  charges  are  true  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  nnd  belief.  Edwin  Walker  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  road,  said: 

’’This  suit  wifi  never  be  settled  out  of  court, 
and  we  intend  to  see  if  we  cannot  bring  this 
company  to  a  proper  recognition  of  the  rights  usrel 

of  our  company.  It  has  never  acted  fairly  nish  light! 
and  squarely  in  the  matter  of  expenses,  and  reached  £ 
we  intend  that  it  shall  lie  compelled  to  ac 
count  f ,r  everything.  The  idea  of  putting iu 
accounts  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
without  particularizing  is  preposterous.” 


Ouf /eft 

The  suit  between  the  Chicago,  Milwau- , 
kee  and  St.  Paul  road  and  tho  Pullman  1 
company  promises  to  be  a  very  celebrated 
one.  The  Pullman  company  makes  claim 
for  seyeral  large  amounts  of  money  without 
giving  items,  which  items  the  railroad  coin-  j 
pany  demands.  President  Miller  asserts  j 
that  he  will  make  (he  sleeping  company 
come  to  a  show  down. 


*  Another  Ohio  Train  Wreck. 

Pittsburg,  Aug.  7.— The  New  York  and  j 
Chicago  limited  express  on  the  Fort  Wuyue 
road,  due  here  this  morning,  *««  wrecked 
near  East  Palestine,  Ohio,  by  running  into 
an  open  switch.  The  engineer  and  ilremun 
were  instantly  killed  and  one  other  uiun 
was  killed  while  working  In  the  wreck.  No 
passengers  were  hurt. 


The  road  charges  that  the  Pullman  Company, 
under  the  contract  for  maintaining  the  cars, 
made  charges  that  were  grossly  excessive  and, 
" "  ,  .ls  more,  fraudulent.  An  accounting  Ir 
soimht  nnd  an  injunction  naked  restraining  tin 
i  oilman  Company  from  prosecuting  an  action 
at  taw  against  the  road  for  $1,000,000  now  pend¬ 
ing  in  court. 

Charges  of  lrnud  nnd  claims  that  the  accouuU 
ol  expenses  as  rendered  by  tho  Pullman  com¬ 
pany  were  grossly  excessive  are  frequently 
made  In  the  hill,  and  Edwin  Walker,  attorney 
•■"•  tiie  road,  says  tl>ti^jjj^£ans  ever>  thln«  « 

In  September,  1882.  the  bill  recites,  tho  St. 
pJ  Hm11'1!1  int0  a"  agreement  with  the 
1  oilman  I  nlnce  tar  Company  to  secure  28  pal- 
“ :o  dining  nnd  sleeping.  Under  the  con- 
tract  the  I  ulinmn  company  retained  one-fourth 
interest  and  the  road  three-fourths.  On  its  part 
the  car  company  agreed  to  keep  and  equip  the 
cars,  serve  nil  meals,  furnish  nil  carpets,  up¬ 
holstery.  and  bedding,  including  all  work 
upon  the  furnishings  of  the  ears.  The  car 
company  was  to  mako  all  charges  for  bertha, 
11,1,1 ,  to  keep  porters,  conductors,  etc.  The 
iXi'  i^rr1.,'0  “akc  “11  outside  repairs,  fitr- 
**•*£  niHl b  lights,  etc.,  but  if  the  income  of  each  car 

and  t cached  $7,509  per  annum  tho  railroad  was  to 
,b®  °f  this  expense.  The  profits  were 

three-fourths  to  the  railroad  and  onc- 
n  10  cnr  company,  after  deducting  all 
operating  expenses  from  the  gross  receipts, 
lids  contract  was  to  remain  in  lorce  for  15  i 
yours,  but  it  could  be  terminated  at  the  end  of 
.T5:,Llllll01'  olovon  years  by  the  railroad  pur- 
chasing  the  car  company’s  Interest,  1 

h,,VaUh,0..ve,Xt:“,,BL,Vct;:j''"t  t,mt  caused  the 
uitcn.  The  expense  bills  the  Pullman  Comnanv 
made  the  receipts  melt  away/mid 
!!?ii  e,  !  ,  ?  railroad  company  were 
l,nXli.nK  y  Jl  (,  ‘  fo  check  this  the  railroad, 
tudet  its  agreement  to  purchase  at  the  end  of 

tract,  therefore?  ended  in^Heplember.  1890, °bSt 
the  palace-car  company  refused  to  render  an 


iccounting  for  its  si _ 

"**>• ,  „P,,1rl"ff  all  the  lime  the  contract 
liw  «  iluLbU1  cljarges,  the  Pullman  Company 
h>  n!™dcr  a  111,1  “,ld  11116  account  allowing 
the  expenses,  receipts,  losses  and  profit 
urislng  from  the  operation  ot  the  sleeping-cars. 
Move  Charges. 

wm!e,„biLl,then  !,lrect|y  charges  the  company 
with  mak  r.gout  excessive  aud  fraudulent  n? 
i.  I  he  officers  of  the  road  were  never  told 
■  the  wages  paid  the  employes  were,  and 
3  CRll6(l  upon  to  pay  *150,000  in  salo- 
~  Whcr  charges  mentioned 
$70,453  for  cleaning  * 
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....  excessive  aru  mi 

$49, 290  for  laundry  work. 

The  bill  then  states  that  tho  aggregate  earn- 
sWwffcJftl  U‘rm  of  the  ™ntro“ 
SalaniXf $75^5e-XPen8e8  ?,iI0’348-  *•"*«  * 

company  as  ihc  number  of  ce  -  -  the  lino 
bore  to  the  whole  number  ol-rfl  upottn  bv  the 
Pullman  compnny  on  ail  line'  oars  ru  ;(1  gy  lt, 
but  the  bill  shows  that  the  i'8  operun.<.cor,nnir 
to  the  agreement  were  $20.2 -barges  T^cu r  lor 
one  mouth,  and  If  this  was  j  on  eu;j,a  c|iar4„ 
?Hnt  rmlu,,d  hy  I  ho  *  Pro  n  company 
from  all  the  companies  It  ht[hdlma(~.ct8  with 
must  have  been  $1,218,889 ld  conf[num,  Tll0 
bill  says  the  railroad  compiler  q;(i  no  knowl¬ 
edge  ot  the  amount  of  the  f^Yal  or  •nseB, 
cessive  amounts  schedu>6d  'were  grossly  ex- 
Xhe  attorney  for  the  road  say-  h0  is  roina  to 
push  the  matter  to  a  speedy  u^ie  and  show 
the  people  that  tho  methods  of  the  Pull  man  . 

Company  are  not  as  perfect  a -  " ™ " 

cuinuiltUui  reports 


’4&M 
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,1  The  Aransas  Pass’  President. 

j  E.  D.  Robinson,  tbe  new  President 
file  Aransas  Pass  Railroad,  was  In  Chl- 
faso  to-day  on  bis  way  East.  Mr.  Rob¬ 
inson  bas  been  connected  with  the  Santa 
Fe  in  various  capacities  for  ten  years. 
Ho  built  the  Santa'  Fo  and  Mexican 
Central,  had  somethin?  to  do  at  one 
time  with  the  ColorudoMIdland,  and  now 
resigns  the  position  of  General  Manager.' 
of  tlio  Atlantic  Pacific.  Ho  will  cntejf 
upon  tho  duties  of  bis  new  position  Sc/ 
teniber  15,  and  have  control  of  700  mi/s 
of  as  good  road  as  can  bo  found  iu  the 
State  of  Texas. 


“The  Act  of  God.” 

[From  tbe  New  York  Sun.) 

•  'The  act  of  God”  Is  a  phrase  curiously  sur¬ 
viving  In  law  from  mediaeval  times,  meaning 
that  the  act  complained  of  was  the  work  of 
some  unexpected  accident  lor  which  lalllble 
mortals  can  not  be  held  responsible.  In  a  re*  J 
cent  case  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  used  words  that  seemed  to  Imply  that 
as  time  goes  on  this  plea  for  escape  from  re¬ 
sponsibility  1b  to  be  less  and  less  regarded. 
A  tram  on  the  Virginia  Midland  Railroad 
had  been  derailed  In  a  narrow  cut  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  landslide  which  was  due  to 
a  heavy  tall  of  rain.  In  deciding  an 
action  for  damages  Incurred  In  the  accident 
the  Court  remarked  significantly .  ‘‘You  who 
know  so  much  about  the  law  of  God  and  the 
processes  of  nature  must  have  foreseen  that 
the  earth  hanging  over  that  narrow  unpro- 
-  - *  v”  *' - *n  and 


«t 


:  would  be  loosened  by  the  ri 


Jght  down  upon  your  track  by  tho  law  o. 
gravity.  Common  prudence  and  ordinary 
euglueerlng  skill  would  have  prevented  such 
a  result,  and  we,  therefore,  hold  you,  and 
not  God,  responsible.”  This  language  de¬ 
serves  attention,  because  It  plainly  suggests  i 
that  with  the  extension  ol  skill  and  kuowl-  1 
edge  tho  responsibility  of  carriers  Is  gradually 
approaching  that  ol  absolute  Insurance. 


ft 


Six  new  sleeping  cars,  claimed  to  be  as  line  as  any 
evbr  built  in  this  country,  have  been  placed  in  service 
between  Chicago  and  Portland,  Ore.,  over  the  Chicago 
Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul  and  Northern  Pacific  roads. 
The  woodwork  is  polished  birds’-eye  maple  and  the 
upholstery  is  embossed  velvet,  panels  of  which  are  set 
off  with  fine  effect  by  the  shining  wood.  There  are 
only  ten  sections  in  each  oar,  instead  of  fourteen  as  in 
the  ordinary  car,  but  there  are  two  state  rooms  in¬ 
stead  of  one,  and  they  are  unusually  large  and  com¬ 
fortable.  More  space  than  usual  is  also  given  to  the 
toilet  rooms,  which  are  so  situated  as  to  secure  a 
greater  degree  of  privacy  than  in  the  ordinary  sleeper. 

The  Pennsylvania  road  has  equipped  its  New  York 
and  Washington  and  congressional  limited  trains  with 
new  Pullman  vertibuled  cars  of  the  latest  design  and 
finest  finish.  For  internal  beauty  and  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  passengers  it  is  claimed  that  the  cars  are 
unexcelled. 


The  law  paused  by  the  recent  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  New  York  limiting  the  amount 
charged  for  a  sleeping  berth  in  a  oar  to  80 
eenta  remaina  unenforced.  Probably  the  law 
ia  defective.  Tbe  next  Legislature*  should 
oorreot  its  dsfeots  and  atop  the  present  impo¬ 
sition.  -  Other  States  should  take  up  the  oue. 
Tho  Palaoe  Oar  Company  la  now  rioh  enough 


SEPTEMBER,  18UI. 

Opposed  to  the  Importation  of  Cars. 

A  Mellmurne  paper  lately  received  has  the  following, 
which  is  headed  “  an  explanation  to  be  demanded 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Coachmakers’  Rolling  Stock  and 
Wheelwrights’  Society  at  the  Trades  Hall  a  few  nights  ago, 
a  member  surprised  the  meeting  by  reading  an  extract 
from  an  American  paper,  the  National  Car  and  Locomo¬ 
tive  Builder,  stating  that  as  the  result  of  some  corres¬ 
pondence  the  Pullman  Car  Company  (America)  hail  re¬ 
ceived  an  order  for  the  completion  of  several  cars  of  the 
most  modern  design  for  the  Australian  railways,  and  that 
the  work  was  now  rapidly  approaching  completion.  The 
cars  were  being  built  in  sections,  and  were  now  almost 
completed.  They  were  to  be  shipped  to  Mellmurne  in  sec¬ 
tions.  Then  the  upholsterers,  painters  and  expert  carpen- 
would  he  sent  to  finish  the  cars  and  complete  them 
for  use. 

The  secretary  was  instructed  to  bring  tho  matter  under 
the  notice  ol  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  and  to  inquire 
if  tho  report  was  true. 

The  matter  was  laid  before  the  Commissioner  of  Cus¬ 
toms,  and  it  was  learned  that  the  cars  referred  to  were 
intended  for  New  South  Wales. 


Two  handsome  sleeping  cars  have  just  been  completed  at 
the  East  Buffalo  shops  of  the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Co.  They 
are  the  first  of  an  order  for  30  now  building.  Six  of  the 
sleeping  cars  are  for  the  Chicago-St.  Paul  limited  trains 
of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  and  the  balance  are  for 
service  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  The  cars  are  70 
ft.  long,  and  are  equipped  with  the  vestibule  patented  by 
General  Manager  T.  A.  Bissell.  The  interiors  of  the  cars 
are  finished  in  San  Domingo  mahogany,  richly  carved. 
They  are  to  be  lighted  by  the  Pintsch  gas  light,  and  have 
the  Lelaud  steam  beating  system. 

Speaking  of  the  alleged  discovery  of  a  law  in  New  York  I 
fixing  the  sleeper  charges  at  00  cents,  Assistant  General 
Manager  E.  A.  Jewell,  of  the  Pullman  Company,  is  quoted 
as  saying  in  New  York:  ”We  have  not  heard  much  y>v 
•  about  the  law  except  what  has  been  telegraphed  to  the 
newspapers,  and  have  begun  to  investigate  the  matter.  As 
I  understand  the  law,  it  provides  for  a  charge  of  40  cents  a 
berth  for  100  miles,  and  one-third  of  a  cent  for  each  mile 
over  100  miles,  with  a  maximum  charge  of  80  cents.  Of 
course,  it  goes  without  saying  that  we  shall  not  run  any 
I  plush  upholstered,  carved  hardwood  finish  vestibule  sleep¬ 
ers  for  any  such  tariff  as  that,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
can’t  be  done.” 


C  //  fo  'f/Mes 

IN  RAILWAY  CIRCLES 


Tourist  Sleepers  Between  Chicago 
and  Boston  Adopted  by  the 
Erie  System. 


The  Burlington  Makes  an  Offer  to  Ex¬ 
change  Mortgage  Bonds  on  Boms  of 
Its  Branch  Lines. 


Conclnslon  of  tho  Western  Passenger  Meet¬ 
ing— Revised  Percentages  of  the  St. 

Pant  Blind  Pool. 

The  Eric  has  taken  a  new  departure.  Be¬ 
ginning  this  evening  it  will  run  tourist 
sleepers  every  Thursday  from  Chicago  to 
Boston.  Returning  the  sleepers  will  leave 
Boston  each  Tuesday.  The  route  is  by  the 
Fitchburg.  Holders  of  second-class  tickets 
will  be  entitled  to  secure  accommodations 
on  these  sleepers.  The  cars  will  be  tlio  same 
in  neucral  style  as  those  which  have  proved 
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so  popular  on  the  Union  Pacific.  Heretofore 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  nublbem  regu¬ 
larly  east  orchtcago,  and  this  innovation  of 
the  Erie  is  therefore  an  experiment.  It  de¬ 
serves  success.  Second-class  faros  aro  sold 
by  the  eastern  lines,  but  no  provision  for  the 
j  comfort  of  the  holders  has  ever  been  made. 

If  second-class  passages  are  recognized  by 
tho  railroad  companies  to  the  extent  of  sell¬ 
ing  them,  they  tire  worthy  also  of  some  rec¬ 
ognition  by  way  of  sleeping-car  privileges, 
and  the  persistent  ignoring  of  the  subject 
has  bc.en  more  or  less  inhuman,  this  upon 
the  presumption  that  no  greater  proportion¬ 
ate  expense  attaches  in  providing  tlio  sleep¬ 
ing-cars  than  exists  with  first-class  sleepers. 
The  latter,  as  the  sleeping-car  system  is 
now  conducted,  is  a  drain  upon  nearly  every 
railroad  system  in  the  country. 

Of  course,  this  tourist  sleeper  project 
which  takes  effect  on  the  Erie  today  is  more 
or  less  an  experiment.  It  is  simply  a  ven¬ 
ture  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  service 
is  desired.  If  the  cars  should  run  empty 
they  would  doubtless  be  withdrawn.  Should 
they  run  full  a  howl  will  doubtless  be  raised 
by  some  of  the  other  lines  and  a  pressure 
brought  to  bear  to  have  the  servico  discon¬ 
tinued.  The  rates  will  be  low  and  the  serv¬ 
ice  will  in  no  wise  interfere  with  the  Erie’s 
excellent  first-class  sleeping-car  system. 


^•MKE"  RIVERS  PLEADED  FOR  HIM. 

But  Another  Officer's  Testimony  Was  Strongec  , 
and  Simpson  Was  Fined.  ^ 

One  city  policeman  standing  at  one  side 
of  a  Justice  giving  testimony  against  a  prisoner 
while  another  of  Chief  MeClaughry’s  officers 
stood  at  the  other  side  pleading  for  him  and  try¬ 
ing  to  get  him  off  was  tlio  unusual  scene  that  was 
witnessed  at  the  Armory  this  morning.  Officer 
N.  n.  Olson  arrested  James  E.  Simpson,  col¬ 
ored,  o  Pullman  car  porter.  SImpsou  was 
rather  dudish  looking,  but  Officer  Olson 
testified  that  ho  saw  him  jump  on  a  wagon  on 
State  street  yesterday  afternoon  with  an  open 
razor  in  his  hand  and  attack  James  Daley,  the 
driver.  Daley,  Officer  Olson  said,  jumped  off  his 
wagon  to  get  away  from  the  razor,  but  Simpson 
pursued  him  and  when  the  porter  tripped  and  fell 
the  officer  captured  him  and  the  razor. 

“I  saw  this  man  draw  the  razor  and  start  after 
the  driver,”  said  Olson,  "and  as  I  am  more  afraid 

arrested  him  as  soon  as  I  could.” 

“This  <s  a  good,  honest  man,  judge,”  said  “Ike" 
Rivers,  the  mayor’s  special  policeman,  from  tbe 
other  side  of  the  justice.  “I  have  known  him  for 
years  and  I  don’t  believe  he  would  do  anything 
very  bad." 

“It  was  this  way,  judge,  said  Simpson,  speaking 
for  himself.  “I  was  going  along  the  Btreet  when 
tills  teamster  yelled  at  me  and  made  fun  of  my 
hat.  'Look  at  the  nigger  with  the  girl's  hat,'  said 
he,  and  it  made  me  mad.  I  didn't  draw  the  razor. 

It  fell  out  of  my  pocket  when  I  fell  down. 
'Tisn’t  a  flghtin'  razor  at  all.  judge.  Wo  porters 
have  to  shave  every  day  or  the  company  will  flue 

Daley  and  two  men  who  were  on  tho  wagon 
with  blm  swore  that  no  remarks  were  made  about 
the  porter's  bat,  and  Justice  Glennon  fined  the 
prisoner  S3  and  costs  and  ordered  that  the  razor 
be  gl yen  back  to  him.  Rivers  again  luterceled 
with  the  justice  and  with  City  Prosecutor  Doug¬ 
las,  who  was  sitting  beside  tbe  magistrate,  but  his 
request  to  remit  tlio  fine  went  unheeded. 


It  ia  reported  that  tbe  Westinghouse 
Company  may  resume  the  negotiations  with 
tho  Pullman  Company  that  were  dropped 
last  fall  on  account  of  the  financial  difficulty 
in  which  the  former  company  became  en¬ 
tangled.  At  that  time  the  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany  had  practically  decided  to  erect  a 
large  plant  to  be  leased  to  the  electric  com¬ 
pany.  By  this  arrangement  the  mauufnc-, 
lure  of  cars  for  electric  lines  could  be  added 
to  the  numerous  other  industries  at  . 

(  Pullman.  j 

It  is  probable  that  the  VV  estuigbouse  com¬ 
pany  will  be  amalgamated  with  the  Pullman  com¬ 
pany  and  11s  plant  located  In  Chicago.  Negotia¬ 
tions  between  tbe  bvo  companies  have  been  re- 


John  Salt,  said  to  have  been  conductor  on  the  first 
sleeping  ear  ever  built,  died  at  Niagara  Falls,  Sept.  21. 


Many  times  I  have  Been  items  in  the  I 
American  papers  which  said  that  the  queen 

©f  Englamtrtrateled  ve*y  plainly ;  tha*  h*r‘ 
private  carriage  was  no  better  than  any 
other  flrst-elaaa  English  carriage.  I  wish 
right  here  to  say  that  these  reports  arc 
based  upon-  no  authentic  evidence,  says  a 
writer  in  Frunk  LutU'tt  An  official  of  the 
Midland  Road  took  mo  into  the  queen’s  car¬ 
riage  as  it  stood  in'  St.  Paucras  Sta¬ 
tion,  and  I  must  say  it  is  as  fine 
as  any  Pullman  ever  built  —  and 
that  is  saying  a  good  deal.  The 
walls  of  the  saloon  are  of  satin- 
wood  highly  polished.  The  cushions  are  of 
white  silk  embroidered  in  gold  thread.  A 
garter  Containing  her  motto,  “Jlor.l  soil  qui 
mat  y  liens?,"  surrounds  her  initials,  V.  R.  Her 
large  chair— and  it  takes  a  large  one,  too— is 
at  the  back  of  the  carriage  and  faces  the 
engine.  At  her  hand  is  a  sliver  plate,  in 
which  are  electric  annunciators,  pressing 
which  she  can  call  her  different  attendants, 
who  occupy  another  compartment.  Three 
other  easy  chairs  are  in  her  compartment, 
besides  a  satinwood  table  about  six  feet  long 
and  three  feet  wide,  upon  which  were  piled  the 
latest  English,  Preach,  German  and  Ameri¬ 
can  periodicals.  The  carpet  Is  of  velvet  and 


hung  on  silver  poles.  The  door  handles  are 
solid  silver,  and  the  whole  saloon  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  solid  luxury.  Victoria  herself 
selected  the  furnishings,  which  are  said  to 
pattern  after  the  white  drawing-room  at 
,  Windsor  Castle.  The  whole  saloon  with  fit¬ 
tings  cost  between  $110,000  and  *35,000.  The 
,1  carriage  is  about  half  the  length  of  an  ordl- 
'  narv  American  railroad  car.  At  first  sight  the 
i  carriage  impressed  me  as  being  gaudy,  hut 
this  Idea  wore  away  In  a  moment. 

The  railway  official  Informed  me  that  the 
queen  paid  about  *1.00  per  mile  for  traveling, 
i  besides  first-class  fares  for  every  one  In  her 
party.  As  the  official  from  whom  I  received 
my  Information  was  In  a  position  to  know, 
this  explodes  other  reports  that  the  queen 
i  and  her  suite  always  travel  free. 


S  TRM 


I  Two  Pullman  Cars  of  the  Overland 
Express  Entered  by  Crafty 
Robbers, 


'orters  Slumber  or  Shln9 
assengers  Lose  Their 
Valuables. 


Clothing  and  Other  Articles  Scattered 
About  and  Pockets  Cut  Out  ot 
Garments. 


One  Man’s  Revolver  Tnken  from  Its  Case  and 
Placed  by  His  Hand— Tho  Amount 
Stolen  *3,500. 


Salt  Lake,  Utah,  .Sept.  IB.— The  over¬ 
land  express,  which  left.  San  Francisco  for 
the  cast  at  7  o’clock  Saturday  night,  was 
robbed  somewhere  near  the  Nevada  line 
during  ttie  night  in  a  strange  and  novel 
fashion.  There  were  three  Pullman  cars  on 
the  train.  The  front  one  was  the  Sepo 
bound  for  Salt  Lake  and  Denver.  In 
the  middle  was  the  San  Juan,  bound  for 
,  Ogdfin,  Omaha,  and  Chicago.  The  one  in 
the  rear  was  the  Uintah,  for  Ogden.  Each 
of  these  cars  was  supposed  to  have  a  con¬ 
ductor  in  charge,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
watch  by  day,  anti  a  porter  charged  with 
i  guarding  the  lives  and  property  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  by  night. 

The  train  left  Oakland  with  almost  every 
berth  in  every  section  occupied.  Tiik  Times 
»  correspondent  returning  from  Tamcoa  was 
*7  in  section  No.  10  of  the  San  Juan.  Most 
i  of  tho  passengers  retired  early.  At 
an  early  hour  a  loud  cry  of  “Thieves! 
thieves!’’  started  the  occupants  of 


the  San  Juan,  mere  was  a  rushing 
of  feet,  a  throwing  aside  of  drapery,  and  in 
a  moment  the  entire  car  was  aroused.  Half- 
dressed  men  and  women  sprang  from  the 
berths  into  the  aisles.  The  confusion  was  so 
great  that  for  a  moment  no  one  could  say 
what  iiad  happened.  The  gentleman  who 
hud  given  the  alarm  cried  out  again  that  he 
hud  been  robbed. 

Everybody  Was  Robbed. 

Then  uli  the  others  rushed  to  their  berths 
to  examine  their  valuables.  Almost  every 
I  person  in  the  ear  had  lost  such  money 
as  he  or  she  had  left  in  his  or  her 
I  clothing.  The  Times  man  was  plunged 
into  gloom  when  he  discovered  all 
his  money  gone,  lie  had  been  possessed  of 
$218  when  he  retired  to  rest.  He  awoke 
penniless.  Peaching  the  rear  of  the  ear 
The  Times  man  found  the  Pull¬ 
man  porter  calmly  blacking  a  pair 
of  boots  absolutely  undisturbed  by 
the  commotion.  It  took  nearly  half  an 
hour  for  tho  passengers  to  convince  the 
darky  that  a  wholesale  robbery  had  been 
committed  and  lie  then  leisurely  summoned 
the  conductor,  who,  lie  said,  was  asleep  in 
tlie  rear  car.  Meanwhile  a  similar 
commotion  arose  in  the  Uintah.  The 
passengers  in  that  car. had,  by  tin’s  lime. dis-. 
covered  tliat  their  berths  also  had  been  ran¬ 
sacked.  The  Pullman  and  train  conductors 
now  came  upon  the  scene,  and  an  invesliga- 
t ion  showed  that  while  the  passengers  had 
slept  tho  reur  two  Pullman  ears  had  been 
completely  ransacked. 

Some  of  the  passengers  found  tho  pockets 
of  their  clothing  cut  and  carried  away. 
Others  reported  the  loss  of  watches,  chains, 
and  lockets.  The  Times  man  found  his 
clothing  scattered  all  over  his  berth.  His 
revolver  was  placed  within  reach  of  his 
lingers  by  the  facetious  thief.  The  empty 
case  of  the  weapon  .was  resting  on  his  pil¬ 
low.  Even  the  loose  change,  the  dimes  and 
nickels,  had  been  taken  from  his  trousers’ 
pockets. 


leaving  the  property  of  .  the  sleeping 
passengers  at  the  mercy  of  the  thieves.  The 
car-doors  were  not  locked.  It  is  supposed 
thill  the  robbers  knowing  of  the  negligence 
of  the  Pullman  employes,  found  it  safer  and 
more,  profitable  to  sneak  on  board  the  train 
at  some  point  where  Hie  engine  stopped'  for 
water  than  to  “hold  it  up”  in  the  usual  fash¬ 
ion. 

They  had  ample  time  between  midnight 
and  dawn  to  make  a  clean  haul  from  at 
least  two  of  the  ears.  None  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  in  the  Sepo  lost  anything.  Tha 
porter  in  that  car  remained  awake  during 
the  night.  The  total  value  of  the  property 
lost  was  estimated  by  the  passengers  at 


HARRIET  PULLMAN  WILL’  WED. 


For  the  last  few  years  Florence  and  Har¬ 
riet  Pullman  have  been  universally  recog¬ 
nized  as  leaders  among  the  younger  society 
people  of  Chicago.  Daughters  of  the  many- 
times  millionaire  George  M.  Pullman,  and 
with  a  heritage  of  good  looks  and  gentle 
manners,  it  was  inevitable  that  the  two 
young  ladies  should  have  admirers  by  the 
score.  But,  in  spite  of  all  ttiis,  they  have 
bloomed  “in  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free,” 
until  this  summer,  when  the  rumor  conies 
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ral  Road  for  the  WILL  TRY  l 


Louis.  The  train  will  probably  begin  jn  a  fpw 

running  Sunday,  Sept.  27.  Entirely  new  open  a  new  1 

equipment  has  been  ordered  for  it  and  some  Louis.  At  pre 

of  it  has  already  been  received.  It  will  its  St.  Louis 
all  be  of  tho  best  kind  obtaiuable.  bridge  over  tl 

Tho  train  will  be  made  up  of  °nly  though 

a  combination  buffet  and  Biuoking  '  i^f,' 

car,  u  chair  car  and  a  sleeping  car.  Tho  last  an(j  follow 

mentioned  will  1>6  of  the  same  character  as  Clinton,  thenc 
those  recently  obtained  by  the  Alton  Roan  the  original  la 

and  will  be  a  combination  section  and  thence  to  Sr.  1 

apartment  enr  containing  about  five  private  lrall>s  belt 
apartments  and  the  balance  devoted  “  ™“?0,ld.;,a 


>out  9  p.  m.  daily  and  will  make  bet- 
o  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  than 
niude  on  any  road  out  of  tho  city, 
i to  to  be  taken  by  this  train  will  bo  by 
i,  Clinton  and  Vandnlia. 


■7^  -STL  ■ 
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—A  novel  action  is  to  be  taken  agaii&t , 
the  Pullman  Company  in  the  Hoclc  City. 
'Ihe  fact  that  the  Pullmnn  Car  Company 
is  to  run  a  sort  of  hotel  service  in  Nash- 
’  llle  without  paying  license  for  tho 
privilege  is  to  be  brought  before  the 
City  Attorney.  Passengers  coming  in  at 
night  are  allowed  to  stay  over  night  in 
their  berths  until  next  morning,  when 
if  they  wore  not  allowed  to  do  this  tho 
hotels  ot  that  city  would  get  their  put- 


ESTABLISHED  FEBRUARY  8.  18t& 


that  Miss  Harriet,  the  younger  of  the  two 
sisters,  is  engaged  to  Frank  ,J.  Carolan,  a 
prosperous  young  hardware  man  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  It  appears  to  be  a  match  eminently 
fitting,  with  wealth,  good  looks  and  social 
renown  on  both  sides,  though  it  is  said  that 
the  pretty  young  bride-elect  wavered  for  some 
timebetween  the  man  of  her  final  choice,  and 
another  lover— a  Chicagoan  very  prominent 
in  militia  circles.  In  this  game  of  love  and 
matrimony  the  Californian  won,  and  is 
heartily  to  be  congratulated. 

Mr.  Carolan  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  uni¬ 
versity,  is  29  years  old,  a  member  of  tho 
University  and  Bohemia  clubs,  and  is  so 
punctilious  in  matters  of  dress  that  the 
sturdy  westerners  favor  him  with  the  title  of 
“dude.”  Miss  Pullman  is  seven  years 
younger  than  her  betrothed,  and  a  tall,  wil¬ 
lowy  brunet,  with  bright,  coloring,  and  ani¬ 
mated  countenance.  That  tno  engagement 
is  an  assured  thing  was  verified  by  Mrs. 
Fred  Sanger,  aunt  of  Miss  Pullman,  who 
says  it  has  been  of  two  weeks’ duration 
only.  The  marriage  will  probably  be  cele¬ 
brated  in  Chicago  next  June,  with  great  mag¬ 
nificence,  and  after  a  long  honeymoon  the 
young  couple  will  make  their  homo  on  the 
Pacific  slope. 


the  company  by  u 
Eastwood  could  r 


mpuny.  The  suit 
I’auoo  caused  by 
selling  Eastwood 


Stole  His  Tickets. 

I  Pullman  Conductor  Tweed io  is  sore  over 
the  loss  of  a  bunch  of  tickets  which  some 
one  stole  yesterday  on  the  trip  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  There  was  *32  worth  ot  tickets  and 
*S  50  in  the  bundle.  Mr.  Tweedic  had  to 
make  good  to  the  Pullman  people,  and  con¬ 
sequently  is  anxious  to  get  back  the  punched 
pasteboards. 


/ 

- President  Hutchinson,  ol  the  Southern 

Paoific,  pays  the  Riohmond  and  Dan¬ 
ville’s  Atlanta  and  Washington  vest!- 
bu,e  a  high  compliment.  He 
says  that  there  is  no  more  superb  train  In  this 
country.  The  heavy  patronage  given  the 
vestibule  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  the  com¬ 
pany  and  particularly  to  the  passenger  depart¬ 
ment.  The  “limited”  is  Colonel  Taylor's  pot 
and  the  s-rvice  is  ltopt  at  a  high  standard. 


In  a  few  days  the  Illinois  Central  will 
sen  a  new  line  between  Chicago  and  St. 
ouis.  At  present  the  Illinois  Central  runs 


without  waiting  for  connection  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  trains  of  that  road.  The  new  system  will 
be  Inaugurated  with  a  brand  new  Pullman 
vestibule  equipment,  and  as  the  mileage  Is 
shorter  the  running  time  will  be  shortened. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  Illinois  Central  to 
enter  into  an  active  competition  for  traffic 
I  between  Chicago  and  Springfield’and  Chicago 
and  8l  Louis,  something  that  has  been 
'neglected  for  several  years. 


q  Cleaning-  Varnished  Surfaces  of  Bolling-  Stoclc  in 
•  Services. 

The  following  paper  was  presented  at  the  recent- 
convention  of  the  Mnstor  Car  , t  Locomotive  Paint 
era’  association  by  J.  K.  Lowry  of  the  Chicago  Bur¬ 
lington  &  Northern: 

I  think  it  will  be  agreed  that  there  hns  been  very 
little  progress  made  in  the  methods  and  the  material 
used  in  cleaning  varnished  sarfaces  or  doing  similar 
work,  soap  having  been  from  time  immemorial  the 
principal  basis  of  inaterir  d,  notwithstanding  its 
well  known  injurious  efft  on  the  varnish,  which 
it  injures  in  proportion  to  its  efficiency  in  doing  the 
work.  In  employing  soap  the  tendency  is  to  save 
/j  labor  by  using  too  strong  a  solution,  so  that  in  many 
cases  it  »  so  strong  that  it  burns  and  destroys  the  var- 
<  nish.  I  have  seen  several  compounds  that  were  highly 
I  recommended  for  cleaning  outside  varnished  surfaces 
*  of  coaches,  etc.,  while  in  Bervioe,  but  know  of  none  1 
that  has  proven  entirely  satisfactory,  some  being  ob¬ 
jectionable  for  one  reason,  some  for  another.  I  do  I 
not  assume  that  I  can  solve  the  question  as  to  the  best 
wav  of  cleaning  outside  varnished  surfaces,  but  trust 
that  I  have  taken  one  step  in  that  direction  and  can 

I  aid  others  to  that  extent;  if  I  cannot  suggest  a  way  of 
making  soap  that  can  be  used  without  injury  I  can  at 
least  suggest  something  that,  when  used  with  soap, 
will  be  an  improvement. 

I  have  used  oxalio  acid  for  a  number  of  years,  prin¬ 
cipally  for  restoring  the  natural  color  to  weather  and 
water  stained  wood,  such  as  will  be  found  inside  of* 
coaches  around  water  coolers  and  sir'-s,  sashes,  win¬ 
dow  stools,  etc.,  and  for  this  purpose  I  find  it  very 
effective  and  would  recommend  its  use  to  any  and 
all  who  require  something  for  this  purpose.  My  mode 
of  application  is  as  follows:  First,  clean  the  work  and 
let  it  dry;  then  scrape  off  the  finish  on  and  around  the 
j  discolored  places,  and  apply  with  a  stiff  brush  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  one  pound  of  oxalic  acid  dissolved  in  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  water,  rubbing  gently  enough  to  thoroughly 
saturate  the  surface.  Let  the  work  get  dry  before 
washing  off  the  acid  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  stains 
have  disappeared.  Then  wash  off  the  acid  with  water 
and  let  the  wood  dry,  nfter  which  sandpaper  and  finish 
it. 

In  using  the  acid  ns  above  and  accidentally  bring¬ 
ing  it  in  contact  with  dirty  varnished  surfaces  I  have 
found  that  it  has  the  effect  of  loosening  the  dirt  and 
makeB  it  yield  more  readily  to  the  action  of  soap,  and 
that  it  thereby  lessens  the  labor  of  cleaning  at  least  30 
per  cent,  besides  doing  better  work  with  less  injury  to 
the  varnish.  Since  making  this  discovery  I  use  the 
acid  for  cleaning  sashes  and  other  trimmings  from 
coaches  that  are  to  be  revnrniahed  or  painted,  nnd  for 
this  purpose  I  have  a  shallow  pan  containing  the  neid 
solution  in  which  I  dip  the  sash  to  be  sure  to  get  J,he 
acid  into  the  corners;  I  then  take  them  out  and  loosen 
the  dirt  with  a  stiff  brush;  then  while  they  are  still  wet 
they  are  turned  over  to  a  man  at  the  sink  who  pro-' 
ceeds  to  wash  them  in  the  usual  way  with  soap.  Now! 
the  question  will  naturally  arise,  why  do  I  use  the  acid, 
as  the  work  can  be  done  with  soap  and  water  alone?! 
My  answer  is  that  it  saves  time  in  scrubbing  besides 
I  doing  better  work.  I  have  also  used  the  acid  on  en-l 
(gine  tanks  without  soap  and  can  save  50  per  cent  overj 
any  way  of  cleaning  them  that  was  known  to  me  be4  - 
fore.  For  this  purpose  I  apply  the  acid  solution  with! 
a  common  car  washer  on  one-half  of  a  Bide  at  a  time,} 
keeping  it  moving  about  five  minutes,  so  as  not  to  let 
it  dry  before  washing  with  water;  if  the  tank  is  very 
dirty  I  also  use  ground  pumice  stone.  The  same  can 
be  successfully  done  with  any  varnished  surface  where 
there  is  no  liability  of  being  detained  in  cleaning 
corners,  thus  giving  the  drippings  on  the  lower  side 
-time  to  dry.  Where  this  occurs  it  is  liable  to  leave  the 
work  streaked. 

The  next  question  is,  will  the  acid  injure  the  var¬ 
nish?  I  have  tested  it  in  several  ways  and  cannot  see 
that  it  hns  any  more  injurious  effect  than  water.  One 
way  of  testing  was  by  preparing  two  panels  alike 
which  I  exposed  to  the  weather  and  washed  every  day 
for  an  indefinite  time,  one  with  the  acid  solution  and 
the  other  with  water.  I  could  scarcely  see  any  differ¬ 
ence,  but  if  there  was  any  it  was  in  fnvor  of  the  acid. 

,  I  have  also  tried  it  on  newly  varnished  engine  tanks, 
washing  them  with  the  acid  frequently  to  see  what  ef¬ 
fect  it  would  have,  and  cannot  see  that  it  impairs  the 
gloss  any  more  than  would  follow  by  the  same  amount 
of  rubbing  with  clear  water. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  every  one  who  may  try  the 
use  of  oxalic  acid  ns  above  indicated  will  be  fully  sat- 


after  I  commenced  using  it  before  I  understood  the 
nature  of  it,  and  I  found  that  it  required  experience  to 
make  the  best  use  of  it.  But  it  will  be  a  very  simple 
matter  for  anyone  to  make  tests  for  himself,  and  when 
once  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  wny  in  which  itBhould 
be  used  is  gained  it  will  be  thought  almost  indispens¬ 
able  in  the  railroad  paint  shop. 

! .  J.  K.  Lowhy, 

.  Ufasfer  Car  Painter  Chicago  Burlington  db  Northern  ltd. 
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'"The  fastest  turiB  made  by  passengers 'between  *  '  * 

*an  Francisco  and  New  York,  tra  veling  on  regular*  PINISCH  GAS  AND  ELECTRICITY. 

schedule  trains,  was  completed  last  Monday  a  morATci  .  ,  .  .  ,  ,  . 

special  car  containing  Mr.  John  W  Mackav  and  TRIALS  have  been  and  are  be.ng  made  both  in  this  country 

party  having  accomplfshed  the  trip  in  4  Lys  ad  *T°'X  “  * 

hoursand  °8  minutes  d«d„  .f  *  *  d  3  ’  U  a,ld  nearlY  a11  attempls  have  been  signal  failures,  when  such 

time  between  San  Vt  .  c  8  difference  of  points  as  economy,  safety,  &c.,  are  taken  into  consideration. 

me  between  ban  Francisco  and  New  York.  Al-  The  railways  of  Great  Britain  have  made  more  successful 
.,  gtl  ,  rapid  tnP  was  mad«  by  regular  trains  progress  in  this  direction  than  their  occidental  brethren, 
’  _  wa®  ®n*y  accomplished  by  giving  permission  to  «nd  still  they  do  not  seem  to  be  satisfied,  as  is  shown  by 
have  the  special  car  attached  to  the  fast  mail  over  a  communication  lately  received,  stating  that  the  Loudon, 
the  Union  Pacific  from  Green  Hiver,  Wyoming,  to  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Railway  (of  England),  after  ex  peri - 
(  ouncil  Bluffs,  and  thence  by  the  fast  mail  over  ment>ng  with  electricity  for  twelve  years,  have  decided  to  dis- 
the  Burlington  road  to  Chicago.  Of  course  this  card  use-  A11  of  lheir  passenger  equipment  is  being  fitted 

run  does  not  compare  in  actual  speed  with  that  for  Pint8c1'  8a8-  which  the  directors,  after  their  trials  with 


made  by  the  celebrated  Jarrett  &  Palm 


5  decided  is  the  most  practicable  light. 


1  0A<S  7772/7? 0 A  / 


train  in  1876,  which  covered  the  distance  between!  r,0ad  waB’  °n  account  of  its  short  runs,  admirably  adapted  for  I 
San  Francisco  and  New  York  in  less  than  84  hours  ^  8Ucce88ful  l,se  of  electricity,  and  the  decision  to  change  is 

or  just  about  24  hours  less  than  the  time  above  "th/, A™r'lc&n  rail«ay  officials, 
noted.  Tbe  change  from  electricity  to  Pintsch  gas  casts  no  discredit 

- - -  on  any  electrician  from  Franklin  to  Edison.  Every  thinking 

man  recognizes  the  many  and  potent  services  of  the  unseen 
agent  that  has  revolutionized  modern  commerce  and  assisted 
in  the  development  of  innumerable  branches  of  industry 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  Macaulay  tells  us,  an  ingenious 
““  devl8ed  ft  Plan  for  lighting  the  streets  of  London.  The 
scheme  was  rudimentary,  yet  his  admirers  at  once  declared 
_  that  midnight  was  turned  into  noonday  brilliance.  The  state- 

C<?A<S7'/7'S/7/0a/  m-ent  -thftt  electricity  would  supersede  all  other  forms  of  illu¬ 

minating  agencies  has  been  reiterated  as  often  and  as  earnestly 
S-)  y  .  _  M  tbe  declaration  of  Mrs.  Micawber  that  she  would  never  de- 

'  8ert  her  8P°use-  But  the  claim  is  not,  as  politicians  would  say 

_ _ ^  borne  out  by  the  returns.  The  Pintsch  gas  system  is  gaining 

Don’t  Like  it.  ground  in  this  country,  and  is  commended  by  our  contem- 

E"8ineer' Itt  “eri“  h,,«  >»“  »™*“ 

puny,  and  tin  the  following  resolutions  u-  “  severe  tests. 

^’whereas/life  Pifllmim  Car  Company  ^  t0  railway  cars  by  other  gas  systems 

enlorces  a  rule  requiring  tUe  upper  berth  to  be  let  nave  proved,  in  a  great  measure,  futile.  Not  only  has  the  1  icrhf. 

»  bee"  ^equate  to  the  wants,  but  the  danger  from  explosions! 

^Whereis!  The  usage  of  other  railroads  running  wb'cb  we  have  noted  many  instances  in  these  columns,  has 

sleeping  cars  In  this  state  shows  that  the  above  shown  that  the  system  which  contains  the  least  fWrpo  r\f 

mentioned  rule  of  the  Pullman  company  is  lilt  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  “  lue  least-  degree  Ot 

necessary;  and,  hazard,  and  gives  the  most  satisfactory  illumination  is  the  one 

Whereas,  Said  rale  is  needless  and  tyrannical,  mill  u  llle  one 

and  results,  m  uiuny  cases,  in  extorting  from  that  wib  ultimately  be  adopted.  The  Pintsch  gas  system  meets 

two  ertha’  the  exigencies,  and  is  rapidly  being  put  in  service  on  the  pro- 

Whereas,  The  Southern  Travelers’  Association  gressive  lines  of  the  United  States. 


and  results!  in  many  cases,  in  extorting  from 
passengers  double  fees  in  paying  for  two  berths, 


press,  telegraph  and  sleeping  car  companies  under 
the  control  of  the  rnilro.ui  commission,  anil  said  - 
litit  passed  the  house,  hut  was  amended  l>y  the 
sennte  by  striking  out  the  sleeping  Car  companies. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Atlanta  branch 
of  the  Southern  Travelers'  Association,  That  wido¬ 
ws  express  our  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  said 
bill  as  a  whole,  yet  we  respcottully  ui-gt 
the  general  assembly  not  to  leave  out  the  sleeping 


The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted, 

1  and  the  association  adjourned  to  meet  next 
Saturday  night  again.  At  that  time  final  ar- 

Iraugeuients  will  be  made  in  regard  to  thei 
“drummers’  day,”  reports  rendered  and  otlie/ 
matters  of  importance  transacted. 

E\ery  drummer  in  Atlanta  is  invited  lobe 


The  idea  of  lighting  a  railway  train  from  the 
axle  of  a  car  or  locomotive  is  not  a  new  one,  but 
it  appears  that  to  James  F.  McElroy,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  electrician  of  the  Consolidated  Car  Heating 
Co.,  is  due  the  most  comprehensive  system  of  do¬ 
ing  that  thing.  The  trouble  is  lighting  by  storage 
battery  heretofore  has  been  the  great  weight  to  be 
carried  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  charging.  Mr. 
McElroy  has  invented  a  machine  in  <he  shnne  of 


a  cylindrical  dynamo  attached  to  the  forward  axle 
of  the  locomotive.  The  whole  machine  will  not 
weigh  over  300  pounds,  and  is  completely  incased 
in  an  iron  jacket,  so  that  snow,  rain  or  dust  will 
have  no  effect  on  it.  It  will  run  for  weeks,  it  is 
Baid,  without  any  attention  whatever,  and  will  re¬ 
quire  only  a  little  oiling  occasionally.  The  wires 
will  run  under  the  engine  and  be  connected  to  each 
car  by  means  of  couplers  similar  to  the  steam 
couplers  now  in  ubc.  These  will  contain  the  wires. 
The  lightB  in  the  carB  will  be  incandescent  ones, 
and  each  car  can  be  illuminated  as  much  as  the  i 
company  please*.  A  splendid  feature  of  the  new  ' 
system  is  the  device  arranged  to  retain  the  lights 
when  the  cars  are  at  a  standstill.  In  each  car  a  1 
small  but  powerful  storage  battery  will  be  placed  - 
When  the  train  is  in  motion  these  batteries 
come  charged.  When  the  train  stops  at  a  statf 
the  power  from  the  dynamo  ceases,  but,  autorr 
tically,  the  storage  batteries  come  into  play  ff-ri 
light  the  train.  A  car  may  be  cut  off  and  thrown 
on  a  side  track  to  await  a  connection,  and  the 
lights  will  be  in  service  for  six  hours.  This  can  be 
lengthened  by  increasing  the  storage  battery  pow¬ 
er.  The  headlight  for  the  locomotive  and  every 
light  on  the  train  will  be  electric.  When  the  train 
is  broken  up  the  whole  apparatus  is  in  a  normal 

I  condition  and  needs  no  attention.  It  is  said  that 
within  six  months’  time  some  locomotives  will  be 
equipped  with  the  new  method.— [Boston  Journal 
of  Commerce. 


"The,  Diamond  Spegihl,” 


a  Matter  or  Definition,  it  may  |)e  a  queslion  if  the  term  "solid  train  ”  is  irenei- 
ally  understood  by  the  traveling  public.  In  the  minds  of  some  it  leaves  the  Impression 
that  a  train  so  designated  is,  in  a  broad  way,  substantial.  To  others  it  probably  con¬ 
veys  the  additional  impression  of  through  equipment,  and  of  some  important  run  in 
distinction  to  a  comparatively  short,  or  local  distance.  But  neither  of  these  impressions 
properly  define  the  real  meaning  of  the  term.  So.  as  its  true  significance  is  of  direct 
interest  to  all  who  travel,  attention  is  called  to  the  following  correct  definition  of  a 
“solid  train:” 

A  SOLID  TRAIN.  A  railway  train  running  to  prescribed  distant  destination  without 
transferring  on  route  to  any  other  train  at  an  intermediate  point,  any  of  the  equipment 

between  prescribed  distant  terminals:-Opposed  to  through  cars  that  may  he  carried 
to  prescribed  destination  by  two  or  more  separate  trains. 

NEW  TRAIN  Beginning  Sunday,  October  18th,  1891,  the  Illinois 
TO  ST.  LOUIS. Central  Railroad  Company  will  run  a  new  solid  vesti¬ 
bule  night  train  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  to  be 
known,  in  conformity  with  the  Illinois  Central's  familiar  trade-mark, 
as  “  The  Diamond  Special."  This  new  train  will  be  lighted  by 
gas  throughout,  and  will  be  composed  of  Pullman  Compartment 
Sleeping  Cars,  Reclining  Chair  Cars  (seats  free),  Compartment 
Coach  and  Smoker,  and  a  Baggage  Car,  all  new,  having  been  built 
expressly  for  this  service  in  accordance  with  the  latest  structural  and 
decorative  designs.  The  train,  thus  equipped,  will  have 
A  VERITABLE  n0  superior  in  comfort  and  elegance;  in  fact,  its  equip- 
gem.  inent  is  so  exquisite  in  furnishings,  so  convenient  and 
comfortable  in  arrangement,  and  so  complete  in  detail  as 
to  make  “The  Diamond  Special,”  as  its  name  suggests,  a  veritable  gem 
among  its  competitors.  The  route,  as  well  as  the  train,  will  he  new  for 
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this  particular  through  service,  it  being  over  the  Illinois  Central’s  lines 
via  Gilman,  Clinton  and  Vandalia,  and  over  the  Vandalia  Line  from 
Vandalia  to  St.  Louis  ;  while  the  train,  being  “solid"  and  independent 
of  connections  en  route,  will  reach  St.  Louis  without 
*0  waiting  FOR  change  or  waits  o{  any  kind.  Owing  to  the 
CONNECTIONS,  thoroughly  constructed,  heavily  ballasted  and 
well-tried  road-bed  of  this  line,  “The  Diamond 
Special"  will  run  on  fast  time  smoothly  and  safely,  making  as  good 
time  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  as  is  made  by  any  other  road. 
It  will  leave  Chicago  daily  at  9.00  p.  m.  from  Central  Depot,  foot  of 
Lake  Street,  and,  as  shown  by  schedule  on  page  4, 
stops  AT  certain  will  stop  at  Van  Buren,  Twenty-second,  Thirty- 
SOOTH  SIDE  ninth  Streets,  and  at  Hyde  Park.  Tickets  will  be 
STATIONS.  sold,  baggage  checked  and  Sleeping  Car  reserva¬ 
tions  made  from  all  of  these  stations  except  Van 
Buren  Street.  The  stops  at  the  latter  point,  however,  will  be  found  of 
special  convenience  to  the  many  patrons  of  the  Auditorium,  Leland, 
Richelieu,  Wellington  and  other  “down  town”  hotels,  who  may  have 
arranged  ticket  and  baggage  matters  during  the  day.  The  stops  at  the 
other  stations  mentioned  will  enable  South  Side  resi- 
CONVENIENT  dents  to  make  the  start  for  St.  Louis  comfortably  and 
for  south  and  w*t^out  t'le  confusion  or  incidental  annoyance  of  a  trip 
north  side  l°  tllC  city'  Res'dents  °f  certain  portions  of  the  North 
Side  will  also  find  the  starting  point  of  “  The  Diamond 
Special  ”  more  convenient  to  reach  than  that  of  any 
other  Chicago-St.  Louis  train.  It  is  confidently  felt 
that  but  a  single  trial  will  be  necessary  to  firmly  establish  an  individual 
prejudice  in  favor  of  this  new  service  to  the  "  Mound  City.” 


DIAMOND 


SPBGIAL. 


CHICAGO  to  ST.  LOUIS. 


LV  CHICAGO.  CENTRAL  01 

-V  TWENTY-SECOND  ST 
-V  THIRTY -NINTH  ST. 


V  GRAND  CROSSING 


V  KENSINGTON 

V  MATTESON 

V  KANKAKEE 


V  DECATUR .  ■ 

V  ASSUMPTION 


EQUIPMENT 


"The  Diamond  Special”  will  be 
lighted  by  gas  throughout,  and  will  be 
elegantly  equipped  with  Vestibule 
Pullman  Compartment  Buffet  Sleep¬ 
ing  Cars,  Reclining  Chair  Cars  (seats 
tree)  and  Combination  Coach  and 
Smoker;  all  running  through  with¬ 
out  change  between  Chicago  and  St. 


CONN  ECTIONS 

"The  Diamond  Special”  will  con¬ 
nect  at  St.  Louis  with  trains  for  local 
points  beyond,  and  with  through  trains 
for  Hot  Springs,  Texarkana,  Dallas. 
Fort  Worth,  Austin,  Houston,  Galves¬ 
ton,  San  Antonio,  Laredo  and  points 
southwest  and  west. 


ADDITIONAL  SERVICE.  In  addition  to  "The  Diamond  Special,”  the 
Illinois  Central  runs  a  daily  except  Sunday  train  from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis. 
Its  route  is  via  Champaign.  Effingham  and  the  V’andalia  Line;  it  makes  as  good 
time  as  is  made  by  trains  running  between  the  two  cities  on  other  roads,  and 
carries  Reclining  Chair  Cars  (seats  free)  through  without  change  from  Chicago 
to  St.  Louis. 

For  time  of  this  train  inquire  as  advised  on  page  .5,  or  obtain  a  special  folder 
giving  complete  time  of  service  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  via  the  Illinois 
Central  Lines. 

In  this  connection,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  advent  of  "The 
Diamond  Special,”  running  solid  to  St.  Louis  via  Clinton,  is  also  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  night  through  sleeping  and  chair  car  service  hitherto  existing  lie 
tween  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  via  Champaign  and  Effingham.  Should  any  one 
wish,  however,  to  make  the  trip  to  St.  Louis  or  intermediate  station  the  old  way. 
one  will  still  be  able  to  do  so  with  sleeping  car  service  on  the  Illinois  Central  to 
Effingham,  and  on  the  Vandalia  T.inc  from  Effingham  to  St.  Louis. 
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-  A  Pullman  sleeping  car  conductor  has  been  arrested  at 
Shreveport,  La.,  for  violating  the  law  in  permitting  a  col¬ 
ored  passenger  to  ride  in  his  car. 


The  limited  express  on  the  Pennsylvania  made  up  over 
an  hour  between  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  one  day  lately. 
With  six  heavy  Pullman  cars  the  engine  ran  64  miles  in  62 
minutes. 


THE  DRESSING-ROOM  MONOPOLIST. 

The  Northern  Pacific  in  the  construction  of  their  sleep- 
ng  cars  have  introduced  a  practice  which  ought  to  be  fol- 
jwed  by  all  sleeping  car  companies.  The  cars  are  fitted 
p  without  locks  to  the  ladies’  dressing  room  doors,  but  to 
•lord  complete  seclusion  a  heavy  curtain  is  hung  inside 
he  door,  through  which  ladies  can  push  their  way  in  the 
rent  of  the  room  being  taken  possession  of  by  the  kind 
f  woman  who  considers  she  has  the  right  to  use  it  all  day 
>  the  exclusion  of  others.  There  are  women  to  be  found 
iaveling  in  silk  and  jewels  whose  selfishness  and  kn- 
indness  towards  others  know  no  control.  This  kind  of 
km  ale  makes  martyrs  to  her  selfishness  of  all  the  ladies  in 
sleeping  car.  She  generally  gets  up  in  the  morn- 
|g  a  few  minutes  before  the  others  and  takes  pos- 
ission  of  the  dressing  room.  There  she  combs  and 
tushes  and  frills  and  paints  and  powders  and 
Des  through  other  tedious  mysteries  of  a  woman’s 
>ilet  more  deliberately  than  she  would  do  at  home.  She 
-9  traveling  and  needs  amusement,  and  trifling  in  the  dress- 
I  ing-room  passes  away  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning.  It  is 
nothing  to  her  that  half  a  dozen  ladies  aro  waiting  to  make 
themselves  presentable.  They  may  knock  and  shake  the  1 
door  in  vain.  The  monopolist  is  in  possession,  and  will  hold 
the  fort  till  she  feels  inclined  to  give  it  up.  Then  how 
coolly  she  walks  out  and  how  loftily  she  ignores  the  looks 
of  indignation  and  scorn  thrown  at  her  by  the  ladies  she 
has  been  imposing  upon.  The  taking  away  the  locks  is 
certainly  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  The  Northern 
Pacific  sleeping  cars  will  be  popular  with  ladies,  but  the 
dressing-room  monopolist  will  be  disgusted. 


NEW  YORK.  TO  CHICAGO  IN  SEVENTEEN  H0UR8. 

The  great  interest  manifested  all  over  this  continent  in 
the  performance  of  the  train  that  made  the  extraordinary 
fast  run  on  the  New  York  Central  last  month,  breaking 
all  previous  records  for  long  distance  train  velocities,  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  American  people  are  inclined  to  take  as 
kindly  to  liigh  speed  trains  as  they  did  to  high  speed  steam¬ 
boats  in  the  river  racing  era.  The  run  demonstrates  the 
practicability  of  train  velocities  on  this  continent  that  had 
"heretofore  been  regarded  as  illusionary.  Extremely  high 
speed  had  been  repeatedly  made  for  short  distances,  but 
the  impression  prevailed  that  to  maintain  a  speed  of  a 
mile  a  minute  for  hundreds  of  miles,  an  improved  form  of 
locomotive  was  necessary.  This  opinion  was  shared  by 
many  mechanical  engineers,  but  railroad  engineers  who 
had  given  the  subject  attention  and  study  believed 
that  there  were  hundreds  of  locomotives  in  use 
that  could  maintain  a  speed  of  sixty  miles 
an  hour  with  a  light  load  if  there  was  no  necessity  for  re¬ 
ducing  speed  between  stopping  points.  It  takes  great 
power  to  accelerate  the  speed  after  a  velocity  of  45  miles  an 
hour  has  been  attained,  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  forcing 
the  mechanism  of  high  speed  locomotives  to  produce  a 
speed  of  75  or  80  miles  an  hour  if  plenty  of  high  pressure 
steam  is  supplied  to  the  cylinders.  The  key  of  the  high 
speed  problem  is  the  boiler.  If  the  boiler  is  of  sufficient 
I  capacity  to  generate  steam  as  fast  as  the  cylinders  will  use 
I  it,  any  properly  designed  passenger  locomotive  will  main¬ 
tain  a  speed  of  65  or  70  miles  an  hour. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  fast  run  on  the  New  York 
Central  ought  to  be  the  shortening  of  the  time  of  limited 
trains  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  The  journey  of 
489*  miles  from  New  York  to  Buffalo  was  made  in  448 
minutes,  including  all  delays,  the  actual  running  time 
having  been  435  minutes,  a  speed  of  almost  61  miles  an 
hour  for  the  protracted  run.  The  trip  was  made  under  a 
variety  of  disadvantages  for  the  reaching  of  a  striking  , 
total.  The  engineers  were  under  strict  orders  to  exercise  ex¬ 
traordinary  care,  and  the  idea  of  high  velocity  had  a  dis¬ 
quieting  effect,  and  they  were  ;inclined  to  think  the  per¬ 
formance  was  to  be  something  greater  than  it  really  was. 
All  of  them  had  run  at  higher  speed  during  short  spurts 
than  they  reached  on  that  trip,  but  it  was  only  after  the ' 
work  was  done  that  each  one  realized  that  he  might  have 
done  considerably  better  at  certain  stretches  without  danger. 
If  the  run  was  an  everyday  affair  the  men  would  make  the 
best  of  every  opportunity  to  gain  a  few  seconds,  and  it  is 
the  seconds  that  count  in  a  long  journey. 

The  distance  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  by  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern  is  540  miles.  If  this  company  were 
to  take  the  train  at  Buffalo  and  run  it  through  on  the  same 
time  made  by  the  New  York  Central,  Chicago  would  be 
reached  in  less  than  seventeen  hours  after  leaving  New 
York.  No  person  expects  that  trains  with  this  speed  will 
ever  be  run  as  a  regular  thing,  but  trains  taking  three 
hours  more  time  on  the  journey  between  New  York  and 
Chicago  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  certain  business, 
men  who  would  willingly  pay  the  extra  charge.  A  man 
could  attend  to  business  in  one  city,  say  up  to  three  o’clock, 
then  take  the  fast  limited  and  reach  the  other  city  the 
following  day  at  eleven  o’clock.  This  would  give  the 
opportunity  of  doing  business  that  day  and  returning  home 
in  good  season  next  forenoon.  There  has  never  been  a 
public  demand  made  for  trains  to  provide  this  convenience, 
principally  because  there  was  a  belief  that  the  time  could 
not  be  made.  Now  that  it  has  been  demons* -ated  that  the 
time  between  New  York  and  Chicago  can  be  reduced  to 
twenty  hours  without  difficulty,  there  is  likely  to  be  press¬ 
ure  soon  put  upon  the  railroad  companies  to  make  that 
schedule. 


TEST  OF  A  NEW  MOTOR. 


THE  WESTINGH0U8E  MACHINE  PROPELS 


GUESTS  PLEASED  WITH  THE  RESULTS-EACH  CAR 
WEIGHS  28,000  POUNDS  AND  IS  CAPABLE 
OP  CARRYING  250  PERSONS. 

Under  the  caption  of  “Rapid  Transit  in  Novel 
Dress;  Double  Decked  Electric  Street  Cars  Exhibited 
and  Experimented  With,”  “  The  Chicago  Herald”  of 
October  G  says : 

On  the  Invitation  of  George  M.  Pullman  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  Chicago  representative  business  men  and  others 
Interested  In 
lyesterday  oft 


brake.  The  efficiency  of  the  brakes  was  demonstrated 
by  tlie  stoppage  of  tho  car  within  Its  own  length  while 
travelling  at  a  speed  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.  H.  II. 
Sessions,  manager  of  the  Pullman  Car  Works,  Is  the 
inventor  of  the  brake  attachment. 

IT  ASTONISHED  THE  PASSENGERS. 

The  operation  of  the  motors  was  perfect,  giving  great 
speed  and  being  under  perfect  oontrol.  The  gentlemen 
present  expressed  themselves  as  being  astonished  at  the 
great  advance  made  In  these  new  Westlnghouso  motors 
and  the  remarkable  economy  In  the  power  consumed. 
Several  new  conveniences  have  been  Introduced  on  the 
car,  Buch  as  electrlo  bells  tor  stopping  by  signal  from 
the  passengers  and  an  electric  diagram  showing  where 
vacant  seats  may  be  found  on  the  upper  deck.  The 
loyes.  Tlie 
mahogan” 


V 


DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  CAR. 

The  new  car  which  the  party  was  Invited  to  Inspect 
Is  the  joint  Invention  of  E.  C.  Sessions,  a  banker  to 
Oakland,  Cal.,  and  C.  h.  Pullman.  It  is  a  “double-  | 
decker”  concern,  operated  by  the  trolley  electric  sys¬ 
tem.  Mr.  Sessions  Is  responsible  for  the  upper  deck 
of  tlie  car,  while  Mr.  Pullman  designed  tlie  central 
entrance  and  elevated  pilot  houses.  In  general  ap¬ 
pearance  tlie  car  rescmbies  the  double-decked  vehicles 
In  oommon  use  In  London  and  Paris,  and  it  presemted 
a  handsome  appearance  as  it  stood  on  tho  rails  of 
the  experimental  tracks  along  the  western  edge  of  the 
city.  The  new  car  Is  32  feet  long;  the  width  7  feet 
and  4  inches ;  height,  14  feet  9  1-B  Inches.  Tho  chief 
aim  of  the  Inventors  wa?  tp  design  a  car  with  double 
tlie  usual  carrying  cap.iolty.  The  new  car  will  seat 
forty  passengers  on  each  deck.  The  car  body  Is  so 
arranged  that  passengers  may  enter  at  the  centre  of 
either  side,  where  spiral  stairs  lead  to  tho  upper  deck. 
Four  stairways,  combined  with  two  at  the  bottom, 
separate  toward  the  top,  leading  to  either  end  ,of  the 
oar.  The  entrances  at  the  centre  occupy  no  more 
syace  than  the  end  platforms  on  ordinary  street  cars. 
Tlie  lower  car  body  consists  of  two  compartments,  each 
twelve  feet  long,  with  circular  ends,  seats  being  carried 
around  tho  ends  as  well  as  at  the  sides.  The  upper 
dock  Is  entirely  covered  with  a  canopy  attached  to  the 
pilot  house.  Tlie  car  is  equipped  with  electric  chan¬ 
delier  and  a  double  oil  lamp  In  each  compartment. 
Electric  heaters  are  also  set  In  the  oar.  Two  Westlng- 
j  house  motors  of  twenty-live  horse-power  furnish  the 
force.  The  car  rests  on  two  trucks  of  special  design, 

|  arranged  with  double-brake  attachments  and  a  friction 


great  advantage  to  tills  jniusuurg 
In  largely  increasing  the  amount  of  railway 
now  being  done  by  them. 
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Nm.vx  cab  stock  to  br  :ncreasfd\ 
C.,000,000  AT  JO-MORIUlW's  MKBriWO.  1 
Mr.  Georgs  M.  Pullman,  who  controls  tho  stock 
ot  ills  Pullman  Peace  Car  Oompan  ,  has  deeldad 
that  at  tha  annual  msstlng  of  tbs  company  to- 

Sa$aho8 

Tills  is  tho  eighth  lime  tho  capital  s loo, t  has 
be  n  increased  in  twelte  years,  starting  in  1S7J 


Small  stockholders,  considering  that  tha  surplus  , 
la  so  enormous  and  that  tho  slook  is  high,  osd 
hoped  for  a  stock  dividend  oaual  to  flit  ,  per  cent  i 
of  the  old  stoak,  bnt  Mr.  Pnlliuen  has  tho  whq^ 


Pcnnsnhmnia  Railroad  C  ompatin. 


Examination  'Prip 

OF  THE 

President  and  J)irectors. 


October,  1891. 


SCHEDULE. 


Jh 


October,  1891. 


Monday, 

Tuesday, 

Wednesday, 

Thuksday, 

Friday, 

“  (night) 

Saturday, 

Sunday, 

Monday, 

Tuesday, 


i 2th. — Philadelphia  to  Altoona  (Logan  House)  .  . 
13th. — Altoona  to  Pittsburgh,  via  West  Penn.  (Hotel 

Duquesne) . 

14th. — -Pittsburgh  to  Cincinnati  (Burnet  House)  .  . 
15th. — Cincinnati  to  Terre  Haute,  via  Richmond 

and  Indianapolis  (cars) . 

16th. — Terre  Haute  to  St.  Louis . 

“  St.  Louis  to  Chicago  (C.  &  A.  R.  R.)  (Grand 

Pacific  Hotel ) . j 

17th. — Chicago. 

1 8th. — Chicago. 

19th. — Chicago  to  Powers  (C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.)  (cars) 


20th. — Powers  to  Iron  Mountain  (C.  &  N.  W.  Ry. )  29 

“  Iron  Mountain  to  Escanaba  (C.  &  N.  W. 

Ry  )  .  23 

“  Escanaba  to  Negaunee  (C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.)  6r 
“  Negaunee  to  Marquette  (D..S.S.&  A.Ry.)  12 
“  Marquette  to  St.  Ignace  (D.,  S.  S.  &  A. 

Ry.)  (cars) .  151 


Wednesday, 

Thursday, 

Friday, 

Saturday, 


21st.— St.  Ignace  (Mackinaw)  to  Fort  Wayne  (cars) 
22d. — Fort  Wayne  to  Pittsburgh  (Hotel  Duquesne) 
23d. — Pittsburgh. 

24th.— Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia . 


MILES. 

237 

135 

3i3 

214 

168 

%  282 


•305 


276 

368 

320 

354 


Letters  and  telegrams  for  members  of  the  party  will  be  forwarded  daily  from  tile 
Secretary’s  office,  233  South  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


//-  ^ 


Dining  Cars  and  Buffets.  jf 

Most  travelers  imagine  when  they  pay  75  cents 
or  81  for  a  meal  on  a  dining  car  that  a  large  profit 
remains  to  the  railroad  operating  it,  or  to  the 
sleeping  car  company.  Nothing  is  more  falla¬ 
cious.  The  dining  car  lines  of  this  country  are 
either  just  paying  bare  cost  of  operating,  or  show¬ 
ing  an  enormous  loss.  This  is  the  case  also  in 
operating  the  buffet  lunch  department  on  the 
sleeping  cars. 

During  last  year  the  Pullman  Company  served 
meals  to  5,000,000  passengers,  which  includes : 
lunches,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  25  cents  each. 
This  service  was  most  unsatisfactory  as  a  money¬ 
making  investment,  but  as  an  accommodation  to 
the  public  is  highly  appreciated  as  all  can  testify. 

A  very  few  of  the  dining  car  lines  run  by  this 
company  show  a  surplus,  while  one  important 
western  road  has  sustained  a  loss  of  about  $28,000 
for  the  present  year  on  this  account. 

The  competition,  as  between  competing  lines, 
keeps  dining  cars  in  service,  for  there  is  scarcely 
any  other  excuse  for  continuing  them. 

Travelers  would  be  better  off  to  take  their  meals 
at  well  kept  eating  houses  when  twenty  minutes 
are  allowed.  Of  course  this  could  not  be  done  on 
limited  trains  scheduled  at  50  miles  or  more  per 
hour. 


Cleaning  Railway  Cars  by  Means  of  Compressed 


The  New  Union  Depot. 

The  Executive  committee  of  the  Terminal 
Board  met  during  the  week  at  the  Union  Depot 
and  examined  the  plans  for  the  train  sheds  for  the 
new  union  passenger  depot  submitted  by  the  com¬ 
mission  of  Civil  Engineers  representing  each  pro¬ 
prietary  line.  There  were  present:  Dr.  Taussig, 
President  of  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association 
and  ex-officio  member  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee;  President  Barnard,  of  the  Ohio  &  Mississippi, 
Chairman  of  the  committee;  General  Manager 
Hays,  of  the  Wabash;  Gen.  Supt.  Dickinson,  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Taussig, 
Chief  Engineer  of  the  Terminal  Association.  The 
plans  submitted  were  designed  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  commission  of  civil  engineers  by 
Mr.  George  M.  Pegram,  Consulting  Engineer  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific.  The  committee  adopted  the 
plans,  with  a  few  minor  alterations,  and  bids  will 
now  be  solicited  thereon. 

The  train  sheds  for  the  new  depot,  as  designed, 
will  combine  the  entire  areaocvered  by  the  blocks 
from  Eighteenth  to  Twentieth  streets  and  from 
Market  to  a  line  south  of  Clark  avenue.  The 
sheds  will  be  600  feet  wide  and  will  have  a  depth 
of  050  feet.  The  center  arch  will  be  240  feet  wide. 
The  roof  complete  will  cover  thirty  two  tracks, 
side  by  side. 


The  majority  of  the  Pullman  stock  is  owned  in 
New  England.  This  is  stated  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  G.  M.  Pullman.  t 


One  of  those  simple  inventions  which  makes 
everybody  wonder  why  it  had  not  been  thought 
of  before  is  the  new  device  for  cleaning  railway 
cars  adopted  by  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  at.  its 
shops  at  Portland,  Ore.  Compressed  air,  at  a 
pressure  of  fifty  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  is 
carried  to  the  cars  by  means  of  a  flexible  rubber 
hose  with  a  small  nozzle.  The  apparatus  is  used 

I  in  precisely  the  same  way  that  a  water  hose  is 
used,  the  only  difference  being  that  a  compact 
stream  of  air  instead  of  water  does  the  cleaning 
work.  The  results  achieved  by  this  device  are 
said  to  be  exiraordinary.  Not  only  is  the  work 
more  thoroughly  done  than  by  beating  with  a 
stick  and  by  the  use  of  brnshes,  but  the  car  is 
cleaned  in  an  exceedingly  short  time.  The  effect 
on  the  plush  cushions  is  said  to  be  particularly  | 
good,  the  compressed  air  being,  in  fact,  not  only  a  ■ 
beater,  but  a  brush  as  well.  The  use  of  this  de¬ 
vice  will  undoubtedly  spread  when  its  merits  are 
fully  appreciated,  for  there  is  not  a  crack  or  a 
cranny  in  the  car  that  is  safe  from  the  searching 
current  of  the  compressed  air. 


Dining  Car  Rates.— At  attempt  is  being  made  by 
the  Union  Pacific  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  all 
transcontinental  roads  and  the  lines  between  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  Missouri  river  in  advancing  the 
price  of  meals  on  dining  cars  from  75  cents  to  SI. 
The  Union  Pacific  claims  to  be  losing  over  $1,000 
per  month  on  its  dining  car  department,  while  the 
advance,  with  the  same  number  of  meals  served, 
would  net  $3,000  profit.  The  argument  is  ad¬ 
vanced  that  east  of  Chicago  *1  is  charged  on  din¬ 
ing  cars  and  that  much  poorer  service  is  given 
than  on  western  roads.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  that 
competition  and  eagerness  for  a  widespread  repu¬ 
tation  has  led  western  roads  into  lavish  expendi¬ 
tures  in  their  dining  car  departments  until  the 
average  car  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  or  the 
Missouri  river  will  usually  exceed  the  best  Amer¬ 
ican  plan  hotels.  The  Northern  Pacific  has  agreed 
to  act  with  the  Union  Pacific  if  the  other  roads 
will  also  join  in  advancing  prices  A  similar  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  a  few  months  ago,  but  was  frus¬ 
trated  by  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  which  emphatical¬ 
ly  refused  to  charge  more  than  75  cents  for  a  meal. 


CINCINNATI  and  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 


QUEEN  AND  CRESCENT  ROUTE. 
EAST  TENN.  VA.  &  GA.  RAILWAY, 
SAVANNAH,  FLA.  &  WESTERN  RY. 
J.,  ST.  A.  &  H.  R.  RAILWAY, 


SOUTH  BOUND  TIME  CARD. 


5TJ- 


CINCINNATI  AND  FLORIDA  LIMITED. 


The  admirably  adjusted  schedules  of  the  Vestibule, 
its  speed,  and  the  fact  that  it  traverses  the  renowned  Hlue- 
grass  regions  of  Kentucky,  and  the  Cumberland  Moun¬ 
tains,  affording  a  daylight  view  of  some  of  the  choicest 
scenery  in  America,  greatly  enhances  its  worth  in  the 


NORTH  BOUND  TIME  CARD. 


Arrive  Macon  . 

Leave  Atlanta 
Leave  Chattanooga 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 


Thursday,  October  18th,  1891. 


President  Pullman  supplemented 
his  annual  report  with  the  following 
general  information: 

During  the  fiscal  year  new  contracts 
have  been  made  with  the  following  rail¬ 
road  companies:  Monterey  &  Mexican 
Gulf  R.  R.  Co.,  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years; 
Chicago,  Peoria  and  St.  Louis  Ry.,  and 
Jacksonville,  Louisville  &  St.  Louis  Ry., 
comprising  the  Jacksonville  South-Eastern 
Line,  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  The 
contract  with  the  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co. . 
has  been  changed  for  a  new  contract,  for  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years,  this  company 
purchasing  the  railroad  company’s  interest 
in  the  cars  owned  under  the  previous  con 
tract. 

There  have  been  built  during  the  year 
191  sleeping,  parlor  and  dining  cars,  cost, 
ing  83,079,693.62,  or  an  average  of  816,124.05  • 
per  car.  Orders  have  been  placed  at  the 
company’s  works  for  51  Pullman  cars,  the 
estimated  cost  being  about  816,500.00 
each,  or  an  aggregate  of  8841,500.00. 

The  number  of  cars  owned  or  controlled 
is  2,239,  of  which  1,965  are  standard  and 
274  tourist  or  second  class  cars. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  was  5,310,813;  the  number  of 
miles  run  186,829,836.  During  the  previous 
year  the  number  of  passengers  carried  was 
5,023,057,  the  number  of  miles  run  177,033,- 
116.  The  year  just  ended  shows,  therefore, 
an  increase  of  about  6  per  cent.,  both  in 
the  number  of  passengers  carried  and 
miles  run. 

The  total  mileage  of  railways  covered  by 
contracts  for  the  operation  of  the  cars  of 
this  company  is  124,557  miles. 

There  has  been  added  during  the  fiscal 
year  to  the  company’s  investments  in 
shops  and  plant,  8127,341.41.  The  value  of 
manufactured  product  of  the  car  works 
of  the  company  for  the  year  was  811,906,- 
977.76,  and  of  other  industries,  including 
rentals,  81,353,494.12,  making  a  total  of 
813,260,471.88,  against  810,213,658.10  for  the 
previous  year. 

The  average  number  of  names  on  the 
pay-rolls  at  Pullman  for  the  year  was 
5,455,  and  wages  paid  83,331,527.41,  making 
an  average  for  each  person  employed  of 
8610.73,  against  8596.46  for  the  previous 
year. 

The  total  number  of  persons  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  company  in  its  manufacturing 
and  operating  departments  is  13,885; 
wages  paid  during  the  year,  87,303,108.42. 
The  number  of  employes  for  the  previous 
year  was  12,367,  and  wages  paid  86,249,- 
891.65. 

The  Pullman  Loan  and  Savings  Bank 
shows  savings  deposits  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  of  8456,803.04,  a  gain  of 
863,951.57  over  the  previous  year.  The 
number  of  depositors  has  increased  during 
the  year  from  1,525  to  1,903,  and  the  aver¬ 
age  for  each  depositor  is  8240.04. 

The  entire  enrolment  of  pupils  in  the 
public  school  for  the  school  year  was  1,218 
—611  boys  and  607  girls— with  a  regular 
staff  of  21  teachers. 

The  population,  as  shown  by  the  census 
of  July  31st,  1891,  is  11,783  persons,  as 
against  10,680  in  the  previous  year.  2,297 
employes  are  living  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Pullman  in  houses  not  owned 


-ixiu  OJ.XLJLi5ilO  ot'ihe  control  platform  being  only  sight 

-  feet.  The  car  boily  proper  (lower  part) 

o  Impeded  bv  th.  !  *  J  consists  of  two  compartments,  each  twelve 

iwrtaslnu  istumH-  j;0"atantly  *«*»  long,  with  circular  ends.  The  seats  are 
.  aslnB  Number  of  Ve-  carried  around  the  end  as  well  as  the  s'dos 

hides.  thereby  increasing  materially  the  seating 

— - -  capacity.  There  is  a  pilot-house  in  each 

nsredvT1"ricarhE8peo!auy  s  * 

Daslffned  to  Solve  the  arrangements.  The  upper  deck  is  entirely 

t  Problem.  covered  with  u  canopy,  which  is  attached  to 

- |  the  pilot-houses  and  supported  from  the  car 

.  .  body  by  stanchion-pipes.  The  center  idat- 

*3  ftlld  I,0'ver  Decke-  Danhline  Its  I  form,  joining  the  two  ends  of  the  car  bodv 
*7"  Capacity— Description  of  tlio  1  is  very  strongly  built,  ample  provision  being 
Conveyance.  I  made  for  the  maximum  load  tiie  ear  will 

- -  have  to  carry.  The  car  is  finished  in  ma- 

•gta--*™. 1 

™„1P!  “  Worn,  an  ever-  plloMion.e.  are  .a  mad.  to  e.Jil. 

"v^fttCr  ♦*  ‘“H'ortance  to  the  pub-  taelied  from  the  car  body.  Thera  are  elec- 
rtbfff  0t!f  n5eet'car  .co,npanies  havo  *nc  hells  for  stopping  the  car.  Mirrors  and 
nlv8at  ouM?!onenf  1t'nent  ,untU..,t  decorated  glass  are  used  in  the  lower  part, 
™  wm  ,  T  }Vh1n  t  U  Uftd  tlie  pilot-houses  are  largely  of 


met  and  bower  Decks,  Doubling  Its  I  form,  joining 
i'lfit  Capacity — Description  of  tlio  1  is  very  strong 
Conveyance.  |  made  for  thi 

_ _ _  liave  to  carr 

.  ,  hogany,  hand: 

the  tremendous  growth  of  the  city  a  very  benutif 
-tronsd  problem  becomes  an  ever-  pilot-houses  a 
'<*  matter  of  importance  to  the  pub-  taelied  from  tl 
)  various  street-car  companies  havo  trie  hells  for  s1 
ding  to  their  equipment  until  it  decorated  alas 


?i//, 

/0A'fs 


nly  a  question  of  time  when  the  j  and  the  8  I 
rs  will  occupy  the  streets  to  the  ex-  |  glass.  No  < 


,hplS^c"°r  /thevalleyr^wbzsolo-  ^ 

Is  of  thenar  body,  «■**•  Achesoa  la  the  l.  8.  Cloeult  Coart  at 
iple  provision  being  rhllsdclpUla  Grants  a  llecrce  for  Its  Bale 
u  load  the  ear  will  Here  on  December  15. 

r  is  finished  in  ma-  _ 

>r The  canoov’imd  I“  the  United  Btates.  circuit  oourt  at 
as  to  bo  easily  de-  Philadelphia  -to -day,  Judge  Aoheson 
.  Thera  are  elec-  granted  a  decree  for  the  sale  of 
car.  Mirrors  and  |  the  Allegheny  Valley  railroad,  in  which 

n  the  lower  part  the  td.OOO.OOOflrstmortgage  andflO, 000,000 
are  largely  of  l  mortgage  gn  the  low  grade  division  aud 


tif-Sf 

GUtNQ  GEORGE  M.  PULL-MAT 
John  P.  Hopkins  and  F.  H.  Secord  Com 
Action  to  Recover  •10,030. 
John  P.  Hopkins  and  Frederick  H.  f 


f  every  other  means  of  travel, 
lilman  center-ve3tibule  car  is 
:  overcome  this  difficulty  in  inert 
carrying  capacity  of  the  street- 


•  deck  with  a  seating  I  diuary 


of  street-car  construction  has  been  omitted,  600,000  mortgi 
and  much  special  work  is  embodied  in  the  Pennsylvania 
car.  This  car  is  capable  of  carrying  more  sale  to 

than  twice  as  many  passengers  as  the  or-  the  lien  of  tl 


equal  to  or  greater  (ban  that  below.  a  road  may  be 
teans  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  number  of  car 
ibled  without  taking  up  any  addi-  bar  of  employ 
ice  on  the  street.  The  following-  I  will  exceed  by 
gentlemen  went  to  Pullman  0f  the  same  lo: 
atternoon  by  special  invitation  this  is  more 
Pullman  to  examine  (he  1  creased  scatin 
if  the  car:  H.  B.  Stone,  Cyrus  W.  comparative  c 
:k,  K  I..  Brewster,  Jesse  Spaulding,  Tlie  car  weigl 
It  (Southern  Hallway  Gazetie),  li.  weight  make! 


to  the  art  118,000,000  being  the  balano*  of  the  f3,- 
600,000  mortgages  held  by  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania  is  accepted  and  the 
sale  to  be  subject  to 
the  lien  of  these  mortgages ;  all  other 
mortgages  and  debt  of  the  railroad  to  be 


I  a  road  may  be  operated  with  half  the  usual  divesteS  by  the  sale,  —  --- 

number  of  cars  and  4talf  the  ordinary  liuin-  t«r  b6  tha  iainiII?um  _  Prioe 

bar  of  employes.  Whilo  Hie  cost  of  this  car  •*  . .  ..ndVhe^Droceeds 

will  exceed  by  about  30  per  cent  that  of  near  to  be  dl.tribuwd  ’Pbst  ^  the  &nnsyl- 

o^f  the  same  length  w  ithout  the  upper  seats,  vanta  railroad  for  coupons  and  bonds 


than  offset  by  tlie  largely  in-  i  lilted  by  It. 


>  Hopkins  A  Secord. 
son  of  this  was  that  a 
he  friendship  of  the 


1  F.  W.  Bice,  II.  F.  Boyce,  ' 


creased  seating  capacity,  which  makes  tlie 
comparative  cost  per  seat  very  mucli  less. 
Tlie  car  weighs  about  2,600  pounds,  and  its 
weight  makes  it  run  very  steadily  and 


,  J.  A.  J.ogan.  Jr.,  G.  E.  C.  John-  ttndi 

eston  Fish,  W.  W.  Kimball,  T.  B.  One  marked  1 
e,  J.  K.  AValsh,  Marshall  Field,  II.  ease  and  quie 
mp,  A.  B.  Pullman,  Henry  Vil-  stopped  witlioii 
.  bouthgate,  Miiward  Adams,  H.  man  bv  means 
>  C.  W  heeler,  J.  II.  Wrenn,  S.  B.  can  bring  the  c 
.  John  Me  is  ulta,  E.  L.  Power,  S.  of  six  feet  whe 
AI.  Nelson.  M.  Nelson,  Jr.,  II.  W.  Tlie  appliances 
l.  W.  O’Neil  (Tribune),  H.  the  simplest  ku 
*•  C.  II.  Chappell.  Judge  Tree,  current  and  a  si 
man,  Henry  Wheeler,  A.  F.  See-  urc  all  the  m 
.  It.  Moore,  Moline;  Norman  Wil-  trucks.  The  l 
n.  II.  Porter,  Col.  Keefe  (Infer  Sessions,  who  ii 


L.  Barclay,  II.  II.  Windsor  ( Street -  I  with  C.  L.  P 


Under  Perfect  Control. 

One  marked  feature  of  the  new  car  is  the 
ease  and  quickness  with  which  it  can  be 
stopped  without  a  sudden  jar.  Tlio  motor- 
man,  by  means  of  a  lover  in  tlie  pilot-house, 
can  bring  the  car 'to  a  standstill  in  a  distance 
of  six  feet  when  running  ten  miles  an  hour. 
The  appliances  for  running  the  car  are  of 
the  simplest  kind.  A  wheel  lo  turn  cm  the 
current  and  a  short  lever  to  apply  the  brakes 
arc  all  the  machinery  in  use  above  the 
trucks.  The  brake  is  the  patent  of  E.  C. 
Sessions,  who  is  also  a  Joint  owner  of  tlio  car 


Second— To  payment  at  520,000,000  in-  I 
come  bonds. 

Third — To  other  debts  and  stocks  of 
the  Allegheny  Valley  railroad. 

W.  H.  Barnes  is  appointed  commis¬ 
sioner  to  make  the  sale,  whioh  is  fixed 
for  December  15,  in  this  city,  after  sixty 
days’  notice  by  advertising  in 
two  papers  in  Plttsourg  and  two  in 
Philadelphia.  Judge  Aoueson  filed  an 
opinion  some  time  ago  awarding  a  sale 
and  this  decree  is  simply  carrying  oat  the 
order  made  at  that  time.  J 


MW.  flan 


ILftoADf/T, 


t  Pullman  by  means  of  the  over- 
and  trolley.  The  car  runs  very- 
!and  takes  sharp  curves  without 
and  jar  which  attends  the  fixed- 


so  the  motor  u 
of  the  track 
wheels,  and  with  tl: 


Description  or  the  Car. 
iv  car  is  82  feet  long  over  the 
jr,  and  its  full  length  is  33  feet  and 
The  width  is  7  feet  and  4  inches 


ds  the  fixed-  employed  to  stop  the  cai 
tlie  chance  for  accidents 
!»r,  sened.  The  general  s 

ng  over  the  present  was  that  the  ct 
i  is  33  feet  and  means  of  transportation 


i  and  quick  means 
it  fs  claimed  that 
iViil  be  greatly  les- 
intiment  of  those 
:  was  tlie  coming 
The  cost  of  tlie 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  Pullman’s  Palace  Car  com¬ 
pany  yesterday  it  was  voted  to  increase  the  capital 
stock  20  per  cent,  which  will  make  the  capitalization 
$30,000,000.  The  new  stock  is  to  be  offered  to  stock¬ 
holders  at  par,  in  proportion  to  their  holdings.  The 
earnings  of  the  company,  both  from  sleeping  car 
service  and  from  the  manufacturing  department,  show 
gratifying  improvement.  The  statement  will  be  given 
next  week.  The  assets  of  this  great  company  have 
reached  the  immense  sum  of  $45,664,076. 


body,  its  height  is  14  feet  9>£  I  the  electr 


is  about  $5,000,  including 


orty  passengers  can  be  seated  in  car  can  be  built  at  considerably  less  cost, 

iirtion  of  the  car  and  tlie  upper  particularly  wiien  used  as  a  trailer  on  cable 
forty.  If  crowded  the  car  can  railways,  where,  of  course,  tlie  electric 
ssengers.  The  upper  seals  are  motors  would  not  be  employed, 
ed  as  to  be  sixteen  inches  below  Mr.  Pullman  is  now  figuring  on  a  large 
top  of  tlie  upper  deck.  The  contract  to  supply  street  rail'  -  ■ 

if  the  car  is  supplied  with  Spring  with  the  new  cars.  Mr.  Ses 
nnely  upholstered.  Tlie  car  is  signer  of  the  ca“is  a  banke 
I'itli  electric  chandeliers,  ten  Cal. 

t  lamps  being  placed  un-  W.  II.  Patton  also  bas  an 

canopy  and  fifteen  such  exhibition  at  Puilman.  Jin 
ti  I  he  lower  portion  of  decked  car  and  is  arranged 

There  is  also  one  double  ,  stqfage  battery.  A  twenty- h 

In  each  compartment.  Electric  engine  furnishes  the  genera 

ulso  set  in  tlie  car.  The  car  is  the  battery.  It  is  claimed  fc 
y  two  of  the  Westinghouse  six?!e-  it  bas  everything  complete’ 
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t  lamps  being  placed  un-  W.  II.  Patton  also  has  an  electric-car  on  | 
canopy  and  fifteen  such  exhibition  at  Puilman.  ins  is  a  single- 
Ihe  lower  portion  of  decked  car  and  is  arranged  to  be  run  by  a 
There  is  also  one  double  stqyage  battery.  A  twenty-horse  power  gas 
i  each  compartment.  Electric  engine  furnishes  the  generating  power  for 
ilso  set  in  tlie  car.  The  car  is  the  battery.  It  is  claimed  for  this  car  that 
two  of  the  Westinghouse  single-  it  bas  everything  complete  within  ilself  to 
lolora,  each  of  twenty-llve-Ur.se  run  on  any  railroad.  One  great  difficulty 
e  two  trucks  arcs  of  special  de-  with  cables  and  electric  roads  using  over- 
ed  with  double  brake  altach-  head  wires  to  carry  tlie  current  is  the  fact 
with  a  friction  brake  on  each  j  that  when  tlie  wire  or  cable  breaks 
is  places  the  car  under  tlie  easy  transportation  is  stopped  for  the  en- 
hemotorman.  The  trucks  havo  the  :  tire  line.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  cn- 
kired  car  wheels.  The  construe-  gineers  have  long  been  trying  to  deviso  a 
'ear  places  fts  load  directly  over  car  which  would  liave  Us  own  motive  power 
.  The  stairways  on  either  side  I  aboard,  which  would  not  be  too  heavy  for 
he  upper  deck  are  four  in  number  street  railway  traffic,  and  which  could  also 
ial  ami  unique  design.  They  nre  ,  be  operated  cheaply.  Mr.  Patton  claims 
to  two  at  tuc  bottom  but  separate  |  that  his  car  fills  all  of  these  requirements, 
lop,  leading  lo  either  end  of  the  It  only  requires  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  gaso- 
line  to  run  the  gas  engine  for  an  hour.  The 
r  iho  Paupnren  i,.  t  in.  force  of  gravity  can  be  utilized  to  develop 

ody  is  arranged  for  passengers  electricity  on  all  down-grades,  ami  this  is 
t  tlie  center  on  either  side,  where  *  stored  up  in  the  battery  until  needed.  The 
WHya  lead  direct  y  to  tlie  upper  car  weighs  14,000  pounds  and  will  seatabu.it 
within.  I  lie  entrances  at  the  thirty  people.  , 


top,  leading  lo  either  i 

IV  the  PiHrnjen  <irt 

jody  is  arranged  for 


it  the  center  on  either  side,  where 
(ways  lead  directly  to  tlie  upper 
within.  The  entrances  at  the 
py  no  more  space  than  iho  end 


The  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.,  (works  at  Pullman, 
HI.,)  are  about  completing  an  older  aggregat¬ 
ing  01  passenger  and  baggage  ears  and  9,550  box 
and  gondola  cars,  for  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Railroad  Company.  It  is  reputed  to  be  the  larg¬ 
est  order  of  passenger  and  freight  cars  ever  con¬ 
tracted  under  the  inspection  of  one  man  in  this 
country.  The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  railroad 
Company  seem  well  pleased  with  the  equipment. 
A  notable  feature  in  the  construction  of  these  cars 
is  the  fact  that,  in  one  day,  the  Pullman  I  alace 
Oar  Co.  turned  out  70  cars,  averaging  1  in  every  8 
or  9  minutes.  Mr.  W.  E.  Jones,  of  Reading  Pa. 
an  attache  of  the  road,  has  “single-handed’  and 
alone,”  not  only  supervised  but  inspected  all  the 
details  of  this  great  work,  and  has  been  both  zeal¬ 
ous  and  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  He 
has  borne  his  burden  of  responsibility  with  signal 
ability,  and  merits  the  award  of  the  Company’s 
.  appreciation  and  esteem. 


HE  DIAMOND  SPECIAL 
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Description  of  Jt«  Elegant  Equipment— A  Glit¬ 
tering  Display  of  Fine  Woods,  Plushes,  and 
Silks  In  Artistic  Combination  and  Design— 
Exquisite  Harmonies  in  Golds,  Greens, 
Ivories,  Grays,  Yellows,  and  Bods— To  Go 
Into  Service  Oct,  18. 

j  The  Illinois  Central  is  about  to  inaugurate 
a  somewhat  radical  change  in  its  night 
i m rvioe  between  Chicago  and  St  Louis. 
|  .Vlich  change  will  consist  in  having  its  cars 
un  for  the  entire  distance  between  the  two 
ities  as  a  solid  through  train,  in  place  of 
thq  present  arrangement  of  turning  over  its 
through  chair  and  sleeping  cars  to  be  at¬ 
tached  to  a  Vandalia  line  train  at  Effing¬ 
ham.  The  route  will  also  be  changed,  the 
new  train  to  run  through  over  the  Central’s 
•lines  via  Oilman,  Oibson,  Clinton,  Decatur, 
Pana,  and  Vandalia,  reaching  its  destina- 
•  tion  over  the  tracks  of  the  Vandalia  line 
from  the  latter  point,  but  remaining  a  solid 
train  for  the  entire  distance.  This  new 
train  will  go  into  service  Sunday,  Oct.  18,  at 
9  p.  m.,  reaching  St.  Louis  at  7:80  the  next 
morning.  It  has  been  named  “The  Dia- 
jond  Special,”  and,  it  is  claimed,  enters  the 
likts  for  Chicago-St.  Louis  business  the 
peer  of  any  existing  train  between  those 
cities  in  points  of  elegance  of  equipment, 
desirability  of  route,  time,  and  efficient 
service.  It  will  be  a  vestibule  train,  lighted 
by  gas  throughout,  and  will  be  equipped 
with  a  compartment  buffet  sleeping-car,  a 
drawing-room  sleeping-car,  reclining-chair- 
cars,  and  a  combination  coach  and  smoking- 
car.  An  inspection  of  this  equipment, 
fresh  from  the  Pullman  shops,  where 
it  has  been  constructed  especially  for  this 
service,  leads  one  to  recall  a  noted  author’s 
summary  of  a  famous  structure.  “It  is 
characterized  by  elegance,”  he  said,  “be¬ 
speaking  a  delicate  and  graceful  taste,  and 
a  disposition  to  idolent  enjoyment.”  This 
line  of  thought  Is  somewhat  furthered  by 
the  names  of  the  new  compartment  sleep¬ 
ers,  for,  although  of  foreign  derivation,  cer¬ 
tainly  “Delecto”  and  “Felicito”  are  suffi- 
iently  suggestive  to  warrant  the  expecta- 
on  that  they  will  be  found  “highly  pleas- 
g,”  and  that  they  will  “delight.”  Their 
iqui»ite  beauty  and  harmony  would  seem, 
owever,  to  warrant  the  expectation. 
Enleriugone  of  them  from  the  end  pre- 
uting  directly  opposite  the  door  a  richly 
neled  partition  of  quartered  oak,  and 
owing  for  a  step  or  so  along  the  narrow 
•  passage  finished  in  the  same  wood,  the 
•ious  smoking-room  is  reached  and  en- 
1  through  a  heavily  draped,  but  other- 
open  doorway.  Certainly,  not  even 
ltjembre  of  the  Moors,  in  its  day  and 
ration,  was  more  beautifully  and  har- 
Jously  decorated  for  its  usage  than  is 
,  smoking-room.  It  is  finished  in  African 
milion  wood  of  warm,  dark  coloring  and 
qulsite  grain,  relieved  by  embossed  gold 
ither  panels  and  frieze,  with  soft  carpeted 
or  and  chastely  decorated  ceiling  to  match, 
rosstbe  entire  width  of  the  room  is  a 
p,  heavily  upholstered,  and  high-backed 
i  of  brown  frieze,  or  figured  plush.  Op- 
'te  is  the  door  to  the  toilet-room,  and 
the  white  metal  wash-bowls.  From  the 
the  old-fashioned  pump  is  conspicu¬ 
ous  by  its  absence,  the  turning  of  a  single 
faucet  to  the  right  or  left  bringing  either  hot 
or  cold  water  as  desired.  A  feature  that  is 
ornamental  at  all  times,  and  that  at  night 
gives  a  peculiar  richness  and  oriental  effect  to 
this  room,  bringing  out  the  soft  brilliancy  of 
its  silken  draperies  and  gold  and  vermilion 
hues  of  the  finish,  is  the  five-jet  gas 
chandelier  of  deflecting  mirrors  set  in  the 
center  of  the  ceiling.  On  leaving  the  smok¬ 
ing-room  (which  a  swinging  door  in  the 
aide  aisle  cut*  entirely  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  carj  the  buffet  is  next  in  order.  Through 
the  bevel  glass  windows  of  side  panel  or 
door,  should  the  silken  curtains  be  drawn, 
one  can  see,  suspended  in  racks  and  on 
hooks,  such  tidy  arrangement  of 
decorate^  table  ware  ns  to  tempt¬ 
ingly  suggest  an  impromptu  "high 
tea”  cn  oute.  This  side  the  swt'~'|iiig 
door  just  mentioned,  the  wood 


ones  forming  a  perfect  picture  in  themselves,  room”  being  connected  with  the  next,  or 
are  the  arched  bulkheads  or  partitions  at  "stateroom  B.”  The  latter  has  double 

eithej  end.  With-  graceful  curve,  of  such  lower  and  upper  berths,  gas  chandelier 
wide  sweep  as  to  nearly  Include  the  width  lavatory  and  general  design  of  decorations 
of  the  car,  surrounded  by  beautiful  panel-  the  same  as  the  former.  But  it  differs  in 
lng,  and  bordered-by  a  band  of  figured  plush  color,  its  finish  being  in  “prima  vera,”  or 
that  gives  the  arches  the  appearance  of  be-  white  mahogany,  with  plush  upholstering 
ing  carved,  the  whole  effect  in  connection  and  embossed  and  decorated  plush  panels 
with  the  intervening  harmonious  decoration  the  tints  of  both  wood  and  fabrics  being 
is  to  give  this  body  of  the  car  an  air  of  cozy,  such  as  to  blend  in  a  harmonious  whole  into 
home- like  olegance.  This  effect  is  materiallyi  that  delicate  shade  known  as  “canary.”  The 
heightened  under  the  glaring  rays  of  the  three  beauty  of  this  room  is  somewhat  heightened, 
chandeliers  when  the  car  is  lighted.  From  this  although  Its  size  is  at  the  same  time  lessened^ 
room,  continuing  to  the  end  of  the  car,  the  by  a  curvature  given  a  part  of  its  par- 
aisle  takes  the  form  of  a  curve  for  the  length  tition  to  admit  a  passage  from  the  side  aisle 
of  a  section  and  then  turns  to  the  right  and  outside  to  the  center  aisle  of  the  body  of  the 
becomes  a  side  aisle  again,  inclosing  on  the  car.  Over  this  partition  is  anopen  decorative 
left  two  additional  compartments.  In  the  feature  of  bronze  grills  and  wood  spindle 
convex  side  of  the  curved  partition  forming  work,  while  a  curved  door,  with  leaded  glass 
'the  aisle  are  double  doors,  with  curtained  panel,  opens  from  it  directly  opposito  the 
bevel-glass  panels,  leading  to  “stateroom  C.”  center  aisle  of  the  parlor,  or  body  of  the  car. 

The  latter  contains  a  single  lower  and  upper  This  last  contains  sixteen  double  berths— 
berth  and  a  lavatory.  It  is  finished  in  eight  lower  and  eight  upper.  It  is  uphol- 
mahogany  and  paneled  and  decorated  in  stored  in  Spanish-red  plush,  the  woodwork 
the  same  general  style  and  elaborateness  as  is  mahogany  with  embossed  and  decorated 
the  “green”  and  the  “canary”  rooms,  except  terra-cotta  plush  panels,  the  latter  being 
that  the  plushes  are  of  steel-gray.  Ad-  combined  on  the  upper  berth  front  with 
joining  this  “gray  room”  is  the  drawing- 1  veneer  panels  of  delicate  Santiago  mahoga- 
roorn,  the  largest  of  all  the  compartments,  ny.  In  this  part  of  the  car,  one  gets 
It  contains  double  lower  and  upper  berths  the  best  effect  of  the  exquisite 
and  a  sofa,  and  also  a  complete  toilet-room  character  of  the  embossed  and  deco- 
separated  from  it  by  heavy  draperies.  It  is  rated  plush  used  so  largely  throughout  the 
decorated  in  steel-gray  plush  upholstery  and  car  for  paneling.  The  embossed  figures  on 
figured  panels,  the  woodwork  being  white  the  fabric,  of  chaste  and  comparatively  sim- 
stippled  with  gold,  and  gold  moldings,  pie  outline,  are  yet  very  striking  and  effect- 
The  general  effect  of  this  combination  of  ive,  the  style  of  the  designs  being  what  is 
coloring  is  simply  elegant,  and  owing  to  the  known  as  French  renaissance.  In  the  dis- 
hue  that  predominates  the  room  is  called  tances  afforded  by  this  body  of  the  car  op- 
the  “ivory-room.”  The  paneling  is  here  portunity  is  given  for  full  play  of  varying 
carried  to  an  elaborate  degree,  culminating  lights  and  shades  on  this  style  of  decora¬ 
in  a  most  beautiful  center-piece  of  gray  tion,  and  upon  which  its  greatest  charm  is 
plush  drapery  and  beveled  mirror  inclosed  dependent.  In  one  light,  or  distance,  owing 
by  a  white  and  gold  framework  of  rich,  to  the  similarity  of  the  terra-cotta  color  to 
classic  design.  The  ladles’ toilet,  at  this  end  that  of  the  woodwork,  a  panel  or  a  berth 
of  the  car,  is  commodious,  its  two  divisions  front  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  beauti- 
being  each  accessible  Independently  of  the  ful  wood  carving.  From  another  point 
oilier  by  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  dra-  of  view  the  effect  is  more  varied, 
peries.  producing  a  clear-cut  outline  against  a 

Of  the  remaining  equipment  of  “The  Dia-  glistening  background,  while  again  a  com- 
mond  Special”  but  little  needs  to  besaid  ex-  bination  of  these  effects,  with  their  evervary- 
cept  that  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  standard  ing  changes  in  line,  make  an  equally  pleasing 
set  for  the  train  by  the  compartment  sleep-  impression.  But  possibly  the  strongest  and 
ors.  The  drawing-room  sleeper  is  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  room,  and  the < 
latest  pattern  and  olegance  of  decoration  ~  -  -  -  ua 

and  finish,  and  the  chair-cdrs  are  the  same;  /yy  sT)  .  y* 

the  latter  with  carpeted  floors  throughout  /  /T  /  ^  _  / O-7 ,  — ^  ^  i 

and  a  smoking-rooni.  The  combination  [/  LCj,  /  /  y  "  y  / 

coach  and  smoker  is  as  bright  and  cozy  a  /  '  '  '  ' 

piece  of  railway  equipment  as  has  ever  been  * 

made  for  the  particular  purpose  it  serves.  The  recent  wreck  on  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  111- 

Tho  smoking-room  end  is  brilliantly  lighted  Inoie,  which  was  a  fatal  one  for  those  on  the  i&hc- 

— as  is  the  entire  train— by  gas;  has  a  dark,  . .  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ,  .  ,  - 

soft  Wilton  carpet  over  the  entire  floor,  and  motive  proved  what  has  always  been  claimed  for 

is  furnished  with  eighteen  movable,  mahog-  the  Pullman  Vestibule  patents.  Mr.  J  P.  Foster, 

any-colored,  wicker  chairs  with  figured  Treasurer  of  the  8t.  Louis  Ore  &  Steel  Co.,  of  St. 

brown  frieze  cushions.  The  equipment  of  . 

the  entire  train  is  certainly  suggestive  of  “a  Louis,  who  was  a  passenger  in  the  smoking  car, 

jdisposition  to  indolent  enjoyment.”  Btates  that  were  it  not  for  the  vestibule  attach- 

'*ste  is  in  harmony  with  the  general  finish  ment  on  that  train,  not  less  than  50  passengers 

o>the  entire  car,  it  being  in  light  mahogany.  would  have  been  killed.  The  traveling  public  are 

The  next  door  along  the  aisle,  with  its  wide  „  ....  ,  ,,  .  ..  .  . 

I  panel  of  leaded  glass  in  subdued  tints,  opens  fa8t  ‘earning  that  by  this  valuable  invention  safety 

into  “stateroom  A.”  On  entering  the  sur-  to  life  is  insured. 

|  prise  is  certainly  great,  so  radical  is  the  - 

I  change  from  the  warm  tones  o{  dark  and  D.  B  ROBINSON  took  charge  of  the  San  Antonio 

'Si  H&SS52SL  *  •«*»■«■  p*»  “» ioint 

nates  this  room.  Square  in  shape,  the  room  B-  F-  Yoakum  and  J.  S  McNamara  having  issued 

contains  a  double  lower  and  upper  berth,  a  an  official  circular  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Robinson 

S’Si  *»  -cogged  »  «»„„ 

wicker  chair  with  upholstered-  trimmings  ager  of  the  road.  He  lias  made  an  official  in- 

i  and  cushion,  while  vet  there  is  ample  room  spection  of  the  system  and  will  report  its  condi- 

left  for  one  to  move  about  But  its  exquisite  ..  .  ,  ,T  ,,  ,  .  ,,  , , 

I  coloring  and  decorative  features  are  simply  tlon  to  the  New  York  bondholders, 

marvelous.  A  manogany  wainscoting  7"  ,  ,  .  .  of  r4mo 

reaching  to  the  height  of  the  window  sills  is  A  Pintsch  gas  plant  is  about  completed  at  uma 

followed  to  the  ceiling,  including  the  upper-  ha,  and  will  soon  be  used  to  charge  all  the  passen- 

;  berth  front,  by  painted  woodwork  of  pea-  ger  cars  running  on  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 

green  stippled  with  gold  broken  by  embossed  appolis  &  Omaha,  between  Minneapolis  and  Du- 

and  decorated  plush  panels  of  tint  to  match,  ,  c;  „  fhtv  and  Omaha, 

the  latter  relieved  by  gold  moldings.  The  luth.  and  Kansas  City,  Sioux  City  and  umana. 

|  seats  of  plain  plush,  the  carpets  and  the  Some  of  the  cars  of  the  through  trains  a  e 

decorated  ceiling,  in  the  center  of  which  is  using  Pintsch  gas,  being  charged  from  the  plant 

a  gas  chandelier  of  deflecting  mirrors,  are  erected  for  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern  at  Chi- 

each  in  harmony  of  color  with  the  green  _  —  „„„„ 

Iand  gold  tints.  Bevel-glass  mirrors  incased,  £  r/  B  „ 

in  beautifully  designed  framework  r  )  /  n  n"  „  ’ . 

green  and  gold  supplant  Uie  pi/  J  /  I'®-  ™  K 

panel  in  places  convenient  for  tht  .  er  ot  t‘le  Missouri,  Kai 

toilet,  .  .•»*•<*  largest  mirror,  with  its  and  will,  in  addition  to 

decorative .casement,  forming  a  center-  Treasurer,  have  genei 

.piece  of  chaste  beauty.  A  sljd'-g  door  lie-  accounts  of  the  compa 

|  twoen  the  two  rooms  admit*  ie  “grpen  |  * 


fouteSS 


Mr.  O.  G.  Hedge  has  been  appointed  Comptroll¬ 
er  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  Co., 
and  will,  in  addition  to  bis  duties  as  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  have  general  supervision  over  all  the 
accounts  of  the  company. 


-fO  „  ^ 
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A  Pullman  Double  Deck  Street  Oar. 

-  ..e  pioneer  inventor  who  blazed  the  way  to  the  I 
luxurious  sleeping  car  of  to-day,  having  apparently 
reached  the  limit  of  human  ingenuity  and  skill  in  the 
construction  of  this  now  indispensable  feature  of  rail¬ 
way  travel,  is  devoting  a  little  of  his  attention  to  the 
matter  of  improving  the  facilities  for  transportation 
in  cities,  as  was  demonstrated  to  the  party  of  forty  or 
fifty  gentlemen,  prominent  in  financial  and  commercial 
circles  in  Chioago,  who  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Geo. 
M.  Pullman  one  day  last  week  enjoyed  a  trip  to  the 
i  town  of  Pullman.  The  invitation  indicated  that 
the  guests  were  invited  to  examine  a  method  of  doub¬ 
ling  the  capacity  of  street  caTS— certainly  a  most  de- 
sir  a  b  1  e  and  important 
achievement  in  all  large 
cities  and  especially 
needed  in  Chicago, 
where  the  overcrowded 
londition  of  the  vehicles 
for  street  transportation 
is  soon  to  be  immensely 
intensified  by  the  crowds 
attendant  upon  the  world’s 
fair.  Arriving  at  the  pic¬ 
turesque  manufacturing 
town  named  after  the 
head  of  the  great  sleeping 
car  company  the  guests 
were  taken  a  few  blocks 
upon  a  novel  electrical 
motor,  in  which  the  power 
is  generated  by  a  little 
engine  run  by  gasoline. 

This  motor,  which  is 


body  proper  consisting  of  two  compartments  with  oval 
fronts  and  each  with  a  single  door  opening  upon  a 
central  platform,  from  which  platform  also  the  steps 
rise  to  the  roof.  The  passenger  below,  therefore,  is 
protected  against  cold  draughts  and  the  annoyance  of 
having  his  fellow  passengers  tramp  to  and  fro  from 
one  door  to  the  other,  while  the  conductor  is  ennbled 
to  keep  watch  of  all  his  passengers,  standing  on  a  step 
provided  for  him  upon  the  central  platform.  A  form 
of  the  vestibule  principle  has  thus  been  applied  to  the 
street  car  with  very  excellent  effect.  The  only  doubt 
suggested  in  viewing  this  car  is  as  to  the  facility  with 
which  a  crowd  of  passengers  can  be  loaded  and  un¬ 
loaded  in  the  somewhat  contracted  space  between  the 
doors  of  the  two  compartments  and  upon  the  winding 
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the  invention  of  MV. 


W.  H.  Patton,  is  at  present  in  an  experimental  stage, 
but  the  tests  indicate  that  ample  power  for  the  running 
of  street  cars  can  be  obtained  by  means  of  its  engine 
at  an  extremely  small  cost  for  fuel  and  with  the  advant¬ 
age  of  dispensing  with  the  overhead  wires  and  their 
poles. 

A  short  ride  oarried  the  visitors  to  the  terminus  of 
the  Pullman  electrioal  railway,  which  is  operated  on  the 
overhead  trolley  principle,  and  brought  in  view 
a  car  remarkable  both  for  its  height  and  the  double 
capacity  afforded  by  a  deck,  and  also  for  the 
great  beauty  of  its  outlines  and  its  finish  and 
ornamentation.  The  idea  of  double  deck  oars 
is  familiar  to  all  travelers  in  England  and  on 
the  continent,  but  the  Pullman-Sessione  car  which  was 
here  for  the  first  time  exhibited  is  of  a  much  higher 
order  of  constructive  beauty  and  contains  an  improve¬ 
ment  of  very  great  importance.  To  simply  place  a 
deck  on  top  of  an  ordinary  street  car  and  furnish  seats 
and  steps  for  ascending  to  them  n  a  very  simple  thing, 
but  this  is  ordinarily  done  by  raising  the  center  of 
gravity  to  an  undue  height  and  it  also  leaves  the  main 
body  of  the  car  with  doors  opening  at  either  end,  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  disadvantages  to  which  inclement  weather 
and  crowds  make  the  ordinary  street  car  disagreeably 
subject.  The  difficulty  in  regard  to  height  has  been 
avoided  by  the  happy  thought  that  constitutes  the 
most  important  feature  in  this  vehicle  of  applying  the 
principle  by  which  Mr.  Pullman  originally  succeeded 
iu  lowering  the  height  of  the  upper  berth  in  his  sleep¬ 
ers  without  interfering  with  the  comfort  of  the  traveler 
sitting  underneath  them.  That  is,  the  roof  of  the  car 
has  been  lowered  along  the  sides  about  14  inches,  while 
in  the  center  ample  headway  is  secured  by  the  arching 
deck.  The  seats  on  the  upper  deck  run  parallel  with 
the  length  of  the  cnr  and  face  outwardly,  so  that  they 
can  occupy  the  lower  portion  of  the  roof  while  the 
backs  rise  over  the  high  center  of  the  interior  of  the 
car.  This  ingenious  arrangement  brings  the  center  of 
gravity  sufficiently  low  and  gives  the  car  a  far  more 
,  attractive  appearance  than  that  of  the  ordinary  double 
decker  seen  abroad. 

The  arrangement  below  is  equally  ingenious,  the  oar 


PULLMAN  DOUBLE  DECKED  MTBKET  CAB. 

stairs  leading  to  the  deck,  but  it  is  thought  by  the  in¬ 
ventors  that  this  difficulty  will  not  be  found  a  serious 
one  in  actual  practice.  The  pioneer  car  of  this  con¬ 
duction  is  certainly  an  attractive  object  with  its  fine 
woodwork  and  upholstery,  its  brass  railings  and  orna¬ 
mentation,  the  electric  lights  above  and  below,  and 
other  luxurious  features  such  as  have  long  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  thought  of  Pullman  cars.  The  speci¬ 
men  car  is  32  feet  and  7  inches  long,  including  the  deck. 
The  body  is  7  feet  4  inches  wide  and  the  entire  height 
to  the  canopy  over  the  upper  deck  is  14  feet  9%  inches. 
About  forty  passengers  can  be  Bested  in  the  two  com¬ 
partments  and  over  forty  on  the  upper  deck,  making  a 
total  seating  capacity  of  about  eighty-two,  although 
nearly  twice  as  many  persons  can  be  crowded  on — 


The  Pullman  Company. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car 
Company  was  held  in  Chicago  on  Thursday.  Over 
818, 000,000  of  the  capital  stock  was  represented. 
The  financial  statement  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
July  3i  showed  that  the  revenue  from  car  earnings 
of  cars,  from  patents,  manufacturing,  rentals, 
dividends,  interest,  etc.,  amounted  to  #9,772,324, 
The  disbursements  for  the  same  period  were  $G,- 
783,101,  leaving  a  surplus  for  the  year  of  $2,989,223. 
The  total  assets  of  the  company  are  $45,054,076, 
and  the  total  liabilities  $20,201,370.  The  Directors 
reported  that  the  output  of  the  manufacturing  de¬ 
partment  during  the  year  amounted  to  $11,300,977, 

•  being  an  increase  over  tho  preceding  year  of  $2,- 
890,644. 

J  To  meet  the  steady  growth  of  business,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  demands  incident  to  the  World’s  Pair 
in  1893,  the  Directors  asked  authority  to  issue 
5,000  shares  of  additional  stock.  The  request  was 
granted,  the  capital  stock  being  increased  20  per 
cent.  The  additional  stock  is  to  be  offered  to 
stockholders  at  par,  such  holders  to  have  the  op¬ 
tion  until  November  17  to  subscribe  to  an  extent 
not  exceeding  one-  fifth  of  their  holdings  of  record  i 
on  November  2.  } 

The  following  Directors  were  re-elected: 
George  M.  Pullman,  Marshall  Field,  J.  W.  Doane, 
Norman  Williams  and  O.  S.  A.  Sprague,  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  Henry  C.  Hurlbert,  of  New  Pork,  and 
Henry  R.  Reed,  of  Boston.  At  a  .-ubsequent  . 
meeting  of  the  board  the  officers  were  elected  as 
follows:  President,  George  M.  Pullman;  Vice 
President,  Horace  Porter;  Secretary,  A.  S. 
Weinsheimer. 

The  usual  quarterly  dividend  of  $2  per  share  net 
earnings  was  declared,  payable  on  and  after  No¬ 
vember  16,  to  stockholders  of  record  at  close  of 
business  on  November. 

In  a  supplementary  statement  to  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  President  Pullman  reported  that  191  sleeping, 
parlor  and  dining  cars  had  been  built  during  the 
year,  costing  an  average  of  $16,124  per  car.  The 
number  of  cars  owned  or  controlled  by  the  com¬ 
pany  is  2,239,  The  number  of  passengers  carried 
during  the  year  was  5,310,813,  against  5,023,057  for 
the  preceding  year,  an  increase  of  about  6  per 
cent.  The  total  number  of  persons  in  the  employ 
of  the  company  in  its  manufacturing  and  operat¬ 
ing  departments  is  13,885.  and  the  wages  paid  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  amount  to  $7,303,108. 


A  SOLUTION  OF  THE  RAPID  TRAN¬ 
SIT  PROBLEM. 


Pullman  center  vestibule  i  transportation  facilities  which  will 
|  street-car,  win,  upper  seat*  has  hern  XSlt  w 

1  sr  ',ur  w™m’- 

The  problem  of  rapid  transit  has  practically  wlraMy  [he  latest 7m- 
iong  been  one  of  grave  concern  in  all  provement  by  the  Pullman  Company 
*■  A«  Potion  has  in  car  construction,  which  is  a  street 
car  with  upper  seats  and  a  central 
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cities. 


our  large 

increased,  the  demand  for  speedy 
facilities  for  travel  from  place  to 
place  has  kept  even  pace. 

Our  elevated  and  suburban  roads 
and  our  electric,  cable  and  horse  car 
companies  have  heretofore  found  no 
other  method  than  to  increase  their 
car  equipment,  and  to  add  to  the 
length  ami  frequency  of  their  trains, 
until  the  inevitable  outcome  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  Htreets  covered  by 
their  lines  must  be  given  over  en¬ 
tirely  to  their  use,  to  the  exclusion^ 
all  other  vehiules  of  traffic, 
i  The  question  is  of  vital  moment  fib ; 
the  peop’c  f  Chicago  in  view  of  the*J 


vesti billed  entrance  and  double  stair¬ 
way  on  each  side.  By  its  use  every 
street  car  line  will  be  able  to  double 
its  carrying  capacity  with  the  same 
number  of  cars,  with  increased  com¬ 
fort  to  passengers,  and  without  addjf 
tional  cost  of  operation. 

This  appears  to  lie  the  “comlq4 
street  car.  It  Is  so  well  ndaptej 
the  purposes  which  it  seeks  to 
plisli  that  in  the  near  futu/c^ 
Pullman  car  will  be  as  familii 
our  streets  as  it  is  now  .on  j 
highways  of  travel. 


b£s, 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

PULLMAN  STOCKHOLDERS  AS¬ 
SEMBLE. 

t»W  Uin-ctui'N  Re-elcctoil  ami  M», 000,000 
In  New  stork  Authorized— A  Financial 
Statement  Submitted  Which  Shown  a 
Hurplnn  of  *10, 303, 306.21. 

'“^Stockholders  representing  *18,000,- 
1 000  of  the  *25,000.000  for  which  Pull¬ 
man's  Palace  Car  Company  is  capi¬ 
talized  met  Thursday  and  authorized 
the  Issue  of  *5,000,000  more  stock  and 
*•*{1  acted  the  old  board  of  directors, 
ptillniuri  stock  closed  at  193  on  Tues¬ 
day  and  was  unaffected  Thursday  by 
tuff  increase.  The  company  proposes 
to  keep  on  paying  regular  quarterly 
dividends  of  *2  per  share,  or  8  per 
cent,,  per  annum.  The  reasons  for 
Wjt  Increase  of  stock  were  set  forth 
Bn  the  following  communication  from 
fhe  directors  to  the  stockholders: 
“The  manufacturing  department  of 
this  company  shows  a  gratifying  in¬ 
crease  both  in  volume  and  net  profits. 
The  output  for  the  year  ending  July 
31,  .1891,  amounts  to  *11,908, 977.18, 
being  an  increase  over  the  preceding 
year  of  $2,890,544.78.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  manufactured  during  the 
last  year  a  large  amount  of  freight 
and  passenger  equipment  upon  what 
is  known  as  the  car  lease  plan,  by 
which  payments  are  extended  over  a 
period  of  from  seven  to  ten  years,  in 
monthly  or  quarterly  installments, 
the  title  to  the  property  remaining 
in  the  company  until  final  payments 
are  niade.  This  plan  is  regarded  with 
favbr  by  many  railway  companies, 
and.  is  considered  a  safe  and  desirable 
form  of  investment  of  capital. 

“The  indications  point  to  a  large 
increase  in  the  demand  for  equipment 
for  the  movement  of  both  freight  and 
passengers,  and  It  is  anticipated  that 
:  many  railway  companies  will  desire 
i  to  avail  themselves  of  this  or  other 
forms  of  credit. 

“In  view  of  these  facts,  together 
with  the  necessity  for  a  large  increase 
of  the  sleeping  and  parlor  car  equip¬ 
ment  of  this  company  to  meet  the 
steady  growth  of  business,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  demands  incident  to  the 
World's  Fair  In  1893,  It  Is  evident 
that  additional  capital  could  be  prof¬ 
itably  employed. 

“The  Directors  therefore  recom- 
mepd  to  the  meeting  of  stockholders 
thai.  authority  be  glveu  to  issue  50,000 
shares  additional  stock,  to  lie  offered 
to  the  stockholders  pro  rata  at  par,  In 
such  manner  and  at  such  time  as  shall 
be  decided  by  the  Hoard  of  Direc- ' 
tors." 

K  The  financial  statement  of  theoom- 
I  pony's  operations  for  the  year  is  as 

follows: 

'  llEYSNIK. 

From  earn  Inga  of  oara . *7 IT1 116  07 

From  patenU...... .  '  19,501.79 

I81.670.S 


«- — - - Interior  furnlHbinga  of 

o*re  legal  expenses,  general  taxes 

and  lnaoranoe . S3, 569,(183.8!) 

FPOportlon  of  net  earnings  paid  other 

tlons  controlled  'and  operaxed^bv 

-Mils  company .  1,018, am.  41 

I  Interest  on  debenture  bonds .  05,00X00 

fWeidands ion  capital  stock .  a,0  JO.OCO.OU 

Repairs  of  oars  fn  excess  of  mileage,  139,495  88 


Snrplns  for  the  year- being  in  ox- 
Mas  of  revenue  over  ordinary  dis- 
bur.emente,  carried  to  credit  of  in- 


The  statement  M  assets  sum  lia¬ 
bilities  shows  that  total  assets  of 
*45, 654.876. 70,  in  whi. ,  cars  and 
equipments.  Including  franchises,  are 
valued  at  *19.773,462.88.  The  real 
estate  and  plant  at  Pullman  are  val¬ 
ued  at  *7.306.091.76.  The  Pullman 
Building  and  site  at  Monroe  street 
and  Michigan  avenue  are  valued  at 
*993,023.74.  Against  the  assets  are 
*26,261,370.49  liabilities,  including 
the  $25,000,000  in  stock  outstanding, 
which  leaves  a  surplus  of  *18,. 
393,306.21. 

President  Pullman  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  statement  regard¬ 
ing  the  affairs  of  the  company: 

“During  the  fiscal  year  new  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  made  with  the  fol-i 
lowing  railroad  companies:  Monterey 
and  Mexican  Gulf,  for  a  period  of 
fifteen  years;  Chicago,  Peoria  and  St. 
Louis,  and  Jacksonville,  Louisville 
find  St.  Louis,  comprising  the  Jack¬ 
sonville  Southeastern  Line,  for  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years.  The  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Illinois  Central  has 
been  changed  for  a  new  contract,  for 
a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  this 
company  purchasing  the  railroad 
company's  interest  in  the  cars  owned 
under  the  previous  contract.  There 
have  been  built  during  the  year  191 
sleeping,  parlor  and  dining  cars,  cost¬ 
ing  *3.079,693.62,  or  an  average  of 
*16,124.05  per  car.  Orders  have  been 
placed  at  the  company’s  works  for 
fifty-one  Pullman  cars,  the  estimated 
cost  being  about  *16,500  each,  or  an 
aggregate  of  *841,500.  The  number 
of  cars  owned  or  controlled  is  2.230, 
of  which  1,965  are  standard  and  274 
tourist  or  second-class  cars. 

|  “The  number  of  passengers  carried 
during  the  year  was,  5,310,813:  the 
number  of  miles  run.  186,829,836. 
During  the  previous  year  the  number 
of  passengers  carried  was  5,023.057: 
the  number  of  miles  run,  177,033,116. 
The  year  just  ended  shows,  therefore, 
an  increase  of  about  6  percent.,  both 
in  the  number  of  passengers  carried 
and  miles  run.  The  total  mileage  of 
railways  covered  by  contracts  for  the 
operation  of  the  cars  of  this  company 
is  124,557  miles. 

“There  has  been  added  during  the 
fiscal  year  to  the  company's  invest¬ 
ments  in  shops  and  plant*127,341.41. 
The  value  of  manufactured  product 
of  the  car  works  of  the  company  for 
the  year  was  *11,900,977.76,  and  of 
other  industries,  including  rentals, 
*1,353,494.12,  making  a  total  of  *13.- 
260.471.88,  against  *10.213,658.10  for 
the  previous  year. 

“The  average  number  of  names  on 
the  pay-rolls  at  Pullman  for  the  year 
was  5,455,  and  wages  paid  *3,331,- 
527.41,  making  an  average  for  each 
person  employed  of  $610.73,  against 
*596.46  for  the  previous  year.  The 
total  number  of  persons  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  company  in  its  manufact¬ 
uring  and  operating  departments  is 
13.885:  wages  paid  during  the  year, 
*7.303,108.42.  The  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  for  the  previous  year  was  12.- 
367,  and  wages  paid  *6,249,891.65. 

“The  Pullman  Loan  and  Savings 
Bank  shows  savings  deposited  at -the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  *456,803.04. 
a  gain  of  *63,951.57  over  the  previous 
year.  The  number  of  depositors  has 
increased  during  the  year  from  1,525 
to  1,903.  and  the  average  for  each  de¬ 
positor  is  *240.04." 

The  entire  enrollment  of  pupils  In 
the  public  school  for  the  school  year 
was  1,218 — 611  boys  and  607  girls — 
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rolVt.  reS£ar  atan  or  twenty-one 
kathere.  The  population,  as  shown 
by  the  census  of  July  31.  1891.  is 
it. .8,1  persons,  as  against  10,680  in 
(he  previous  year.  Two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninetv-seven  em¬ 
ployes  are  living  in  the  immediate 
Mcinity  of  Pullman  in  houses  not 
-  owned  by  the  company. 

A  quarterly  dlvidend-the  ninety- 
■  ninth— of  *2  a  share  has  been  de¬ 
clared  on  the  original  *25,000,000  or 
atoc^’  wi'l  be  paid  Nov.  16  to 
stockholders  of  record  Nov.  2. 

The  prosperous  condition  of  the 
|  company  is  clearly  manifest  from  the 
foregoing  statement. 


Xiriy  MILES  AN  HOU 
Flr»t  Empire  8Ute  Expreis  Over  the  N 
York  Central  Started  Thl»  Morning. 

New  York,  Oct.  20. -The  Empire  Btt 
express  which  urn  be  ,he  fastest  .rain  In  i 

world,  left  the  Qraml  Centra!  Depot  at  8  o'ek 
tnis  morn lnt-  with  ninety-three  pnxsencers 
board.  The  first  stop  will  be  at  Albany  at  11  •' 
U.lca  will  be  reached  at  1:40  p  m  Svrac,.,^ 

Niagara  at  7:20  p.  m..  according  to  the  sebedu 

The  averax-e  .peed  of  the  train  will  be 
I  #  °.nc  ,  a  f  mI,es  ftu  liour,  including  stops.  T 
train  to-day  was  male  up  of  one  combiuatl. 
otmei  smoking  and  library  car,  oiie  Wagner  m 
ace  buffet  drawing-room,  two  standard  New  Yo 
central  coaches,  a  palace  dining  oar  and  M 
"  ebb’s  private  car  Marquette. 
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PULLMAN’S  PALACE  CAR  COMPANY. 

The  history  of  this  great  company  is  a  remark¬ 
able  example  of  the  successful  working  out  of  a 
central  idea,  in  which  the  originator  has  continued 
to  be  the  controlling  and  impelling  power  and  in 
all  the  wonderful  growth  of  results  from  his 
original  thought,  instead  of  sinking  out  of  sight, 
as  has  often  been  the  history  of  individuals  who 
have  devised  the  beginnings  of  great  c  irporate 
successes,  has  continued  to  be  recognized  as  the 
mastermind  of  the  institution.  The  report  of  the 
Pullman  company,  just  rendered,  for  the  year 
ended  July  31.  1891,  shows  a  gross  revenue  of  $9,- 
772,325,  of  which  $7,871,146  was  received  from 
•earnings  of  cars  and  the  remainder  from  manu¬ 
facturing,  rentals,  dividends,  patents,  etc.  The 
operating  expenses  amounted  to  $3,569,681;  the 
payments  from  net  earnings  to  other  interests 
(generally  railway  companies)  in  sleeping  car  as¬ 
sociations  controlled  and  operated  by  this  com¬ 
pany  amounted  to  $1,008,324;  the  stockholders  re¬ 
ceived  in  dividends  $2,000,000,  or  8  per  cent;  while 
interest  on  bonds,  $65,600,  and  repairs  of  cars  in 
excess  of  their  mileage  earnings,  amounting  to 
$139,496.  make  up  the  total  for  disbursements 
to  $6,783,101 :  leaving  as  surplus  for  the  year, 
being  excess  of  revenue  over  ordinary  disburse¬ 
ments,  $2,989,223.  The  capital  stock  of  the  com¬ 
pany  last  year  was  $25,000,000,  its  outstanding 
bonds  HRs0 ->1100  n nd  other  obligations  added  to  the 
capo.  liabilities  $26,261,370.  Adding 

to  thu  he  accumulated  surplus  invested  in  the 
I  assets  of  the  company  it  appears  that  Pullman's 
| Palace  Car  company  now  represents  the  immense 
investment,  of  nearly  $45,655,000,  an  amount  sur¬ 
passed  by  hut  comparatively  few  of  our  railway, 
companies. 

The  growth  of  the  sleeping  car  business  has 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  rail¬ 
way  business  in  this  country,  and  a  comparison  of 
the  reports  of  the  Pullman  company  for  previous 
years  is  interesting  and  surprising  in  its  results. 
Thus,  looking  back  nine  years,  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  comparisons  with  the  figures  for  1891 : 

1883.  1891. 

Gross  earnings .  *4,093,245  *9,772,824 

Operating  expenses .  1,633,716  3.569,680 

Net  earnings .  2,459,529 

Capital  stock .  13,269,500 

Funded  debt .  2,269,500 

Total  assets .  23,096,369 

The  extraordinary  fact  is  to  he  noted  that  while 
in  the  nine  years  the  assets  and  the  capital 

stock  have  nearly  doubled  the  funded  debt  has 
been  decreased  almost  two-thirds,  which  certainly 


6,202,643 

25,000,000 

820,000 

45,654,676 


shows'a  healthy  financial  condition.  The  manu¬ 
facturing  feature,  which  was  added  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  business  on  a  very  extensive  scale  by  the 
construction  of  the  great  works  at  the  town  of 
Pullman,  appears  to  have  proved  a  very  important 
feeder  to  the  business,  so  that  while  the  practical 
monopoly  in  the  business  of  running  sleeping  cars 
long  enjoyed  has  been  divided  of  late  years,  the 
Pullman  company  has  a  large  and  independent 
source  of  income  from  the  building  of  cars  of  all 
kinds  for  railway  companies  throughout  this 
and  other  countries.  The  output  of  the  manufact¬ 
uring  department  for  the  year  amounted  to  $11,- 
906,977,  being  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year 
of  $2,890,545,  or  over  30  per  cent.  The  president 
says  that  the  company  has  manufactured  during 
the  last  year  a  large  amount  of  freight  and  pass- 
en""r  equipment  upon  what  is  known  as  the  car 
Tease  plan  Hay  which  payments  are  extended  over 
a  period  of  from  seven  to  ten  years,  and  that,  the 
iadications  point  to  a  large  increase  in  the  demand 
for  both  freight  and  passenger  equipment  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  many  railway  companies  will  de¬ 
sire  to  avail  themselves  of  this  form  of  credit.  In 
order  to  meet  this  demand  and  also  the  necessity 
tor  a  large  increase  of  the  sleeping  and  parlor  car 
equipment  of  the  company  required  by  the  steady 
growth  of  business,  it  is  evident  that  additional 
apital  could  be  profitably  employed,  and  the  di¬ 
rectors  therefore  recommended  to  the  stockholders 
at  their  meeting  last  week  an  addition  of  $5,000,- 
000  to  the  capital  stock.  This  action  was  prompt¬ 
ly  ratified,  thus  increasing  the  capital  to  $30,- 
000.000.  This  is  the  fifth  increase  within  ten 
years.  Tn  1881  it  stood  at  $8,023,800  and  in  1876 
it  was  only  $5,938,200. 

The  number  of  cars  now  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  Pullman  company  is  2,239,  and  the  mileage  of 
the  railways  over  which  they  are  operated  is  124.- 
557  miles,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  M0  percent 
of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States 
although  it  is  made  up  in  part  by  lines  in  Canada 
and  Mexico  on  which  Pullman  cars  are  run.  The 
number  of  passengers  carried  in  the  company’s 
cars  during  the  year  was  5,310,813— a  prodigious 
increase  since  the  day,  hot  so  very  many  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Pullman  brought  out  his  pioneer  car  on 
the  Chicago  it  Alton  road.  For  the  year  the  in¬ 
crease  was  287,756,  or  about  6  per  cent.  The  total 
number  of  persons  employed  by  the  company  in 
its  manufacturing  and  operating  departments  dur- 
ing  the  year  was  13,885,  and  they  received  in 
wages  the  large  sum  of  $7,30:1,108.  At  the  great 
works  at  Pullman  the  average  number  of  names 
on  the  [pay  roll  for  the  year  was  5,455  and  the 
wages  paid  amounted  to  $3,331,527.41,  making 
an  average  for  each  person  employed  of  $610.73. 
Far  reaching  and  beneficial  evidently  have  been 
the  results  of  the  development  of  this  sleeping 
car  company,  in  furnishing  well  paid  employ¬ 
ment  to  labor,  in  addition  to  the  inestimable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  comfort,  health  and  safety  of 
the  traveling  public  which  the  evolution  of  the 
sleeping  car  from  its  primitive  state  to  the  truly 
magnificent  accommodations  of  the  present  day 
has  accomplished. 


STARTLES  THE  RAILROAD  WORLD. 
The  Mew  York  Central  Schedule*  en  Inno- 
VHtlou  Tip h t  Is  Simply  Gigantic. 

Buffalo,  X.  Y.,  Nov.  6. -When  the' 
Central  railroad  made  a  special  run  between 
New  York  and  Buffalo  a  few  weeks  ago  at 
a  rate  of  over  sixty  miles  an  hour  the  rail¬ 
road  world  opened  its  eyes  and  wondered 
what  next.  The  next  was  the  wonderful  Em¬ 
pire  express,  which  daily  makes  the  run  of  440 
miles  between  New  York  aud  Buffalo  in 
eight  hours  and  forty  minutes,  an  average 
speed  of  fifty -two  and  a  half  miles  au  hour. 
Then  the  railroad  world  settled  back  and 
thought  the  Central  hud  reached  its  limit. 
But  it  hasn't  It  has  been  working  for  some 
time  past  on  a  gigantic  scheme  of  a  fast 
long-distance  run  which  will  eclipse 
all  the  world  and  set  the  railroad  people 
to  thinking  mighty  hard.  This  scheme 
is  to  run  trains  every- hour  between  New 
York  and  Chicago  carrying  the  mails.  But 
few  arrangements  lack  completion,  and  as 
soon  as  everything  is  in  readiness  the  first 
train  will  be  sent  out  and  sffcty  minutes 
later  another  will  leave.  These  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  completed  about  Jan. 
1,  and  then  a  continuous  lino  of 
Central  railroad  trains,  one  hour  apart, 
will  connect  the  two  great  cities  of  the 
continent;  an  unbroken  irain  will  connect 
the  sea  and  the  lake.  No  road  but  the  Cen¬ 
tral  could  attempt  this  feat,  for  no  road  but 
the  Central  has  the  tracks  to  work  upon. 
The  Central  has  six  tracks  between  here  and 
New  York,  Us  own  four  and  the  West 
Shore’s  two,  and  it  has  six  tracks  between 
Buffalo  and  Chicago — the  Michigan  Central, 
the  Lake  Shore  and  the  Nickel- 
I’late— which  is  fast  being  gotten 
in  readiness  for  the  great  rush  of  trains.  As 
soon  as  it  is  completed  to  the  city  of  wonder¬ 
ful  growth,  then  the  schedule  will  be  put 
into  force  and  the  greatest  railroading  of  the 
world  will  begin.  Nor  is  this  all.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  General  Passenger  Agent 
George  If.  Daniels  has  in  view  a  speedy 
train  which  will  make  the  run  between 
New  York  and  Chicago  in  less  than  twenty 
hours.  This  train  will  bo  a  solid  vestibule 
train,  and  will  carry  only  personal  baggage. 
When  Mr.  Daniels  hears  murmurs  of  smash- 
up  and  horrors  he  smiles  just  as  old  George 
Tompkins  of  the  Erie  used  to  smile  when 
passengers  refused  to  ride  thirty-five  miles 
an  hour,  claiming  twenty  miles  was  fast 
enough  “  ’thout  a  man  wanted  his  carcass  in 
i  the  ditch.” 


TO  8PAN  THE  MI8SIS8IPPI. 

l".r  <-u  Taken  at  Alton  ltegartling  the 
Mow  llrlilgo  at  That  Point. 

A  -V,  111.,  Nov.  6. — The  bridge  across 
the  Mississippi  river  at  this  point,  which  lias 
been  projected  for  several  years,  is  at  last  to 
be  built  at  once.  The  official  announcement 
comes  in  the  shape  of  an  application  to  the 
Alton  city  council  fo'r  an  ordinance  granting 
certain  franchises  and  land  for  switching 
facilities.  -  The  appl. cation  is  made  in  the 
name  of  t lie  St.  Louis  Belt-Line  company, 
hut  it  is  generally  understood  (hat  the  project 
is  being  backed  by  the  Burlington  system, 
in  connection  with  the  Big  Four,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  Chicago  &  Alton.  The  plans 
and  charter  call  for  a  low  bridge  of  six 
spans  across  the  Mississippi  and  a  similar 
structure  over  the  Missouri  two  miles 
beyond.  The  principal  objects  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  are  to  connect  the  eastern  and  western 
lines  of  the  Burlington  system  and  to  give  a 
shorter  anil  more  direct  line  to  ML  Louis. 
The  charter  calls  for  the  completion  of  the 
line  within  two  years.  The  two  bridges  are 
esl. mated  to  cost  about  $2,000,000. 


OBJEOT  1 
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The  Trunk-Line  Aanoelatlon  Will  Cell  Them 
In— The  New  York  Wealing. 

New  York,  Nov.  6.— A  meeting  of  the 
Trunk-Line  association  was  held  today  with 
the  following  roads  represented:  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  railroad  by  President  George  B.  Kob- 
erts,  who  acted  also  as  president  of  the 
Trunk-Line  association;  President  E.  P. 
Wilder  of  the  Lehigh  Valley;  C.  F.  Mayer, 
Baltimore  &  Ohio;  General  Manager  L.  J. 
.Sargent,  Grand  Trunk;  General  Manager  J. 
D.  Lang,  West  Shore;  President  Chauucey 
M.  Depew,  New  York  Central;  Yice-Presi- 
deut  W.  S.  Sloan  of  the  Lackawanna;  Presi¬ 
dent  Thoma3  P.  Fowler,  Ontario  &  West¬ 
ern;  General  Freight  Agent  E.  II.  Wvckoff, 
New  Jersey  Central;  Goneral  Freight 
Agent  B.  II.  Bail,  Philadelphia  &  Head¬ 
ing;  George  IL  Reeve,  Chicago  &  Grand 
Trunk,  aud  President  John  King  of 
the  Erie.  President  Newell  of  the 
Lake  Shore  sat  as  a  spectator. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  consider  (he  east- 
bound  rate  situation.  This  question  lias 
been  in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee, 
two  or  three  members  of  which  had  with¬ 
drawn  on  account  of  a  lack  of  co-operation 
in  maintaining  rates.  The  association  yes¬ 
terday  resolved  to  continue  tho  committee, 
tigs  recalcitrant  members  agreeing  to  return 
to  the  fold  on  the  promise  of  the  association 
to  enforce  co-operation.  The  west-bound 
rate  situation  was  discussed  Incidentally. 
Tlie  executive  committee  bad  recently  re¬ 
solved  to  restore  the  rates  Nov.  1,  anil  this 
action  was  confirmed.  The  association  dis¬ 
cussed  the  subject  of  second-class  sleeping- 
cars  known  as  tourist-cars.  Tnesa  arc  old 
sloeping-cars,  in  which  passengers  can  rig 
up  berths  by  bringing  their  own  slats  and 
mattresses  and  spreading  them  over  the 
seats.  The  use  of  the  cars  demoralizes  rates. 
The  Grand  Trunk  and  Canadian  Pacilic 
have  been  using  them  and  refusing  to  dis¬ 
continue  their  use.  The  Grand  Trunk  lias 
been  asked  to  discontinue  them  between 
Boston  and  Montreal  and  will  probably  do 
so.  If  this  point  is  considered  the  Trunk 
Line  association  agrees  to  cut  off  whatever 
tourist-cars  are  left  on  their  lines. 


IN  OLD-FASHIONED  MISSISSIPPI  STYLE. 

A  Quarrelsome  Pullman  Porter  Whipped 
»*  an  Object  Lesson  on  Politeness. 

Bikmingham,  Ala.,  Nov.  5.— [Special. J— A 
band  of  Mississippi  regulators  dealt  with  a 
negro  Pullman  ear  porter  in  the  old-fashioned 
Mississippi  style  last  night.  A  few  days  ago 
Bob  Wallace,  a  porter,  became  involved 
in  a  quarrel  with  Station  Agent  Gilmore 
at  Lake,  Miss.  As  a  finis  Wallace 
struck  Gilmore  in  the  head  with  a  club  and 
boarded  the  train  just  as  it  pulled  out.  Last 
night  at  9  o’clock  as  the  train  stopped  at 
Lake  a  band  of  twenty-five  white  men  armed 
with  guns  and  clubs  and  other 
weapons  enme  aboard  and  broke  into 
tho  car  iu  which  Wallace  had  locked 
himself.  They  tied  his  hands  and  legs  to¬ 
gether,  and  marcbcd  out  into  the  woods  with 
him,  telling  the  conductor  they  would  give 
him  back  in  an  hour,  but  could  not  guarantee 
he  would  be  alive.  The  train  pulled  out,  however, 
on  time.  Passengers  who  reached  hero  in  the 
train  think  the  negro  was  lynched,  but  a  tele¬ 
gram  from  Meridian  today  denies  that  fact 
and  says  ho  was  cowhided  and  beaten  nearly 
to  death.  The  regulators  aro  supposod  to  be 
Gilmore’s  friends. 


GO 


Trial  Trip  Ferryboat  “Cincinnati,” 


The 


Pennsylvania  Railroad 


Company, 


Ferryboat  “Cincinnati.” 


(.Descriptive.') 

Tina  bout  bus  boon  especially  constructed  with  a  view  to  Increased  accom¬ 
modation  and  facilities  in  connection  with  the  new  elevated  stntions. 

The  upper  Cabin  is  one  spacious  saloon,  87  feet  long  and  88  feet  wide,  ami 
is  on  a  level  with  these  stations.  The  walls  und  ceilings  are  finished  In  delicate 
pink  tints,  relieved  with  aluminum  leaf;  the  electric  lights  are  placed  on  silvered 
brackets  with  opalescent  shades  around  the  sides,  with  two  large  iridescent 
electroliers  opposite  the  landing  of  the  stairs.  The  floor  is  handsomely  carpeted. 
The  mahogany  seats  are  fitted  with  bent  wood  seat  arms  secured  by  silvered  fit¬ 
tings.  This  Cabin  has  a  seating  capacity  for  180  persons.  The  stairs  to  the 
lower  Cabins  are  enclosed  with  leaded  glass  partitions  of  handsome  design. 

The  two  lower  Cabins  are  each  144  feet  long  and  15  feet  wide.  The  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  screw  propeller  gives  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  entire  Cabin,  the 
handsome  muliogany  stairs  being  the  grand  central  feature.  These  Cabins  are 
decorated  in  light  pearl  gray  tints,  with  papier-mache  festoons  on  the  frieze, 
and  roughened  canvas  panels  relieved  with  aluminum  leaf,  producing  a  most 
harmonious  effect.  The  floors  are  entirely  covered  with  mosaic  tiling,  and  the 
central  domes  over  the  stairs,  leading  to  the  upper  saloon  are  lighted  by  leaded 

Mahogany  Seats,  similar  iu  design  to  those  in  the  Upper  Saloon,  afford  a 
seating  capacity  for  EC4  persons.  The  Electric  Lights,  which  arc  arranged  along 
the  sides  of  the  Cabins,  are  of  the  same  style  and  finish  as  those  in  the  Upper 
Saloon,  with  the  exception  of  around  the  stairways,  where  they  are  in  clusters: 
the  total  number  of  lights  in  all  the  Cabins  is  118,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
brilliantly  lighted  boats  in  ferry  service. 

All  the  Cabins  are  heated  and  ventilated  by  the  Sturtevant  System,  by  which 
the  entire  volume  of  air  is  renewed  every  five  minutes.  The  supply  of  fresh  air 
is  drawn  down  an  air  duct  88  inches  in  diameter  front  altove  the  upper  deck  and 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  requests  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  on  the  Trial  Trip  of 
the  new  Double  Deck  Screw  Propeller  Ferryboat 

“  Cincinnati," 

leaving  Jersey  City  Station  on  Saturday  morning, 
November  7th,  1891,  at  11  o’clock. 

Office  o/Xup't  of  Motive  Power 

R.  S-  V.  P-  Jersey  City ,  October  SI,  1891 

Gl 


8T.  PAUL  ROAU  VS.  PULLMAN. 
Preliminary  Skirmish  in  th«  Litigation  Ba- 
tween  the  Two  Corporations. 

Pullman  anti  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul  hail  a  preliminary  bout  yesterday  j 
before  Judge  Gresham  in  their  now  cele¬ 
brated  litigation.  The  suits  began  about  six  ] 
months  ago  when  the  Pullman  company  be-  , 
gan  an  action  in  trover  to  recover  twenty-  J 
seven  cars.  The  railroad  retaliated  by  tiling 
a  bill  in  chancery  making  exceedingly  sen¬ 
sational  charges  of  fraud  against  the  Pull¬ 
man  company,  alleging  that  the  accounts 
which  the  Pullman  company  kept  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  in  running  the  cars  were  incorrect 
anti  the  charges  excessive.  Yesterday  morn-  j 
ing  Edwin  Walker,  solicitor  for  the  Mil  wau-  j 
lcee  &  St.  Paul,  made  a  motion  for  a  stay  j 
of  proceedings  in  the  lawsuit  begun  by  the  | 
Pullmftn  company  until  the  chancery  case 
could  be  heard.  There  were  questions  in  the 
lawsuit  similar  to  those  involved  iu  the 
chancery  suit  and  hence  the  chancery  case 
should  be  heard  first.  In  reply  Sir.  isham, 
attorney  for  the  Pullman  company,  went 
deep  into  both  cases  and  outlined  to 
some  extent  wliat  the  defense  of  h:s  client 
might  be.  Ho  said  he  would  like  to  file  toe 
answer  of  the  Pullman  company  to  the  St. 
Paul’s  suit  before  ihe  court  took  any  action 
on  Sir.  Walker’s  motion.  A  stay  order  pre¬ 
maturely  issued  might  involve  a  serious 
breik  in  the  litigation.  lie  declared  the  bill 
filed  by  the  St.  Paul  road,  in  which  it  was 
alleged  the  Pullman  company  hail  broken  its 
agreement  with  the  ro  ut,  was  not  true.  The 
Pullman  company  had  always  truly  an  l 
justly  accounted  for  the  expenses  and  profits 
derived  from  the  cars,  and  had  even  ren¬ 
dered  monthly  accounts  of  the  expenses, 
which  ,t  was  not  required  to  do.-  .'The  books 
of  tne  company  hwalways  been  open  to  the 
inspect. on  of  the  SI.  Paul's  officials.  Sir. 
Walker  m  reply  10  this  stated  that  the  St. 
Paul  read  hail  protested  against  curtain 
statements  in  the  accounts  of  expenses,  and 
the  Pullman  company  hail  agreed  to  correct 
the  errors  amt  had  never  done  so.  Judge 
Gresham  took  the  motion  for.  a  stay  df  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  advisement. 
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ANSWER  TO  THE  8T.  PAUL  ROAD. 
The  Pullman  Palace-Car  Company  Denies 
the  Charges  of  FnttnL 
An  agreement  between  the  Chicago,  'Milwaukee 
&  St.  l’.-uil  road  and  tile  Pullman  company  figures 
In  a  litigation  which  was  begun  by  the  railroad 
company  charging  the  sleeping-car  oompany  with 
fraud.  The  St.  Paul  road  hail  hy  lease  a  three- 
fourths  interest  in  the  forty-five  sleeping-cars 
with  the  privilege  at  the  end  of  stated  terms  of 
buying  the  Pullman's  one-fourth  intercsL  The 
sleeping-car  company  was  notified  that  Its  share 
wouul  be  bought,  which  amounted  to  au  outlay  of 
$105,000,  but, at  the  last  moment  the  load  refused 
to  pay  tlui  money  on  the  ground  that  accounts 
were  improperly  kept.  The  defendant  company 
says  it  was  always  ready  to  receive  the  money, 
and  as  it  was  never  pai  l  the  contract  was  ter¬ 
minated,  The  charges  of  fraud  are  denied. 


passed  through  a  heater  which  brings  it  up  to  the  desired  temperature  and 
delivered  into  the  Cabins  near  the  ceilings  at  a  pressure  which  forces  the  foul 
air  through  ventilators  located  under  the  seats  which  are  connected  by  ventilat¬ 
ing  ducts,  with  registers  opening  Into  the  team  gangway.  The  temperature 
is  governed  by  electro-thermostats  which  control  the  valves  that  regulate  the 
hot  and  cold  air  supply  at  the  heater,  thereby  maintaining  a  uniform  tem- 

HULL- 


The  principal  dimensions  of  the  hull  are  as  follows: 

Length  over  guards,  200  feet. 

Length  of  Hull,  200  feet. 


cards, 


05  feet. 
40  feet. 


Beam  of  Hull, 

Depth  from  deck  to  keel,  1 7  feet. 

Draft,  1 0  feet  1 0  inches. 

Displacement,  890  tons. 

The  hull  Is  of  Iron  built  by  the  Sam'l  L.  Moore  &  Sons  Co.  of  Elizab 
t,  N.  J.,  from  plans  and  specifications  furnished  by  the  Penna.  R.  R.  Co. 
five  complete  transverse  bulkheads  and  two  longitudinal  bulkheads 
;ling  from  collision  bulkhead  to  collision  bulkhead  at  either  end,  making 
14  watertight  con>!>artments,  all  the  deck  beams  are  of  iron  and  cov< 
li  5—18”  iron  plates,  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  boat. 

The  amidship  house  is  also  of  iron  and  extends  0  inches  above  the  hi 
e  deck,  making  the  lxmt  entirely  fire  proof  from  any  cause  which  i 


Id  of  the 


isel. 


STEAM  STEERING  ENGINES 


This  lioat  is  equipped  with  two  Williamson  steam  steering  engines  of  a 
type  that  was  originally  designed  by  the  manufacturers  for  the  Pennsylvania  R. 
R.  Co.  and  was  first  placed  in  service  on  their  ferryboat  Chicago,  June  17th,  1886. 

These  engines  are  placed  in  the  hold  almost  directly  under  the  pilot 
houses,  which  gives  direct  connections  from  the  steering  wheels  to  the  engines, 
and  uniform  leads  for  the  tiller  ropes. 

There  is  attached  to  the  bell  gear  a  specially  designed  indicator  connected 
with  the  engine  room,  which  shows  the  engineer  from  which  pilot  house  the 
signals  are  being  given. 

This  is  arranged  so  that  the  handles  connected  with  this  indicator  have 
to  be  raised  before  the  pilot  can  ring  the  “go-ahead”  bell,  thereby  preventing 
any  mistakes  or  neglect  on  his  part  to  operate  the  indicator. 

There  is  also  in  front  of  the  pilot  a  dial  indicator  showing  the  direction  in 
which  the  engines  are  working,  so  that  he  will  always  be  advised  whether  his 
signals  are  being  answered  promptly. 


ENGINES 

The  motive  power  consists  of  two  steeple  compound  engines  each  having 
cylinders  18"  and  36"  in  diameter  and  26”  stroke.  These  engines  were  designed 
and  constructed  at  the  P.  R.  R.  Co.  Shops  at  Hoboken  and  are  fitted  with  Can¬ 
field’s  balanced  piston  valve. 

The  shafts  are  coupled  between  the  two  engines  so  that  in  case  of  acci¬ 
dent  to  either  engine  or  line  of  shafting,  they  can  be  disconnected  and  used 
independently. 

The  shaft  extends  the  entire  length  of  the  boat  with  sectional  propeller 
wheels  at  each  end;  these  wheels  are  8  ft.  9"  diameter  and  13  ft.  6”  pitch  and 
work  together  in  either  direction. 

At  120  lbs.  steam  pressure  and  108  revolutions  a  minute  these  engines  have 
developed  1018  Indicated  horsepower  giving  a  speed  of  fourteen  miles  per  hour 

The  condenser  is  detached  from  the  main  engines  and  has  independent  ait 
and  circulating  pumps.  A  grease  extractor  is  connected  with  the  exliaus 
pipes  from  the  various  engines  to  prevent  the  oil  used  in  lubricating  the  cylin¬ 
ders  passing  with  the  feed  water  into  the  boilers.  In  a  separate  compartment, 
adjoining  the  engine-room  are  situated  the  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus, 
an  incandescent  electric  light  plant  of  200  lights  capacity  of  16  eandlepower 
each,  and  also  one  of  the  steam  steering  engines.  In  addition  to  this  large 
electric  light  plant  there  is  one  of  35  light  capacity  in  the  engine  room,  which  is 
connected  by  a  special  circuit  to  all  the  signal  lamps  and  to  a  number  of  the 
cabin  lights  to  he  used  in  case  of  accident  to  the  larger  plant.  This  is  a  novel 
feature  which  will  be  of  great  practical  value  in  case  of  emergency. 

In  another  compartment  situated  to  the  right  of  the  engineer  as  jie  stands 
on  the  working  platform,  is  the  boiler  room  in  which  are  two  tubular  boilers 
built  of  steel  of  G0,CC0  lbs.  tensile  strength  with  shell  plates  6—10  inches  in  thick¬ 
ness  and  tested  to  carry  120  lbs.  working  pressure ;  each  boiler  is  10  feet  in  diam¬ 
eter,  10  feet  long,  and  has  49  square  feet  of  grate  surface  and  1750  square  feet  of 
heating  surface.  There  is  in  addition  a  donkey  boiler  42  inches  diameter  and 
6  ft.  9"  in  height,  a  circulating  apparatus  is  fitted  in  connection  with  this  boiler 
by  which  a  uniform  temperature  is  maintained  throughout  the  main  boilers, 
while  steam  is  being  raised.  At  the  rear  of  the  boilers  is  another  compartment 
in  which  is  located  the  other  steam  steering  engine  and  a  fresh  water  tank. 

All  the  floors  and  platforms  in  the  hold  are  iron,  no  wood  being  used 
below  decks,  except  the  insulating  strips  for  the  electric  light  wires,  so  there  is 
absolutely  no  danger  from  fire. 

The  joiner  work  in  all  its  details  was  built  by  Messrs.  John  E.  Hoffmire  & 
Son,  from  plans  furnished  by  the  well  known  architects,  Messrs.  Furness,  Evans 
&  Co.  of  Philadelphia,  and  embodies  many  new  features,  both  in  construction 
and  ornamentation. 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  requests  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  on  the  Trial  Trip  of 
the  new  Double  Deck  Screw  Propeller  Ferryboat 

“  Cincinnati," 

leaving  Jersey  City  Station  on  Saturday  morning, 
November  7th,  1891,  at  11  o’clock. 

Office  of  Hup' t  of  Motive  Power 

R.  S-  V.  p.  Jersey  City,  October  at,  1891 


Trial  Trip  Ferryboat  “Cincinnati,’’ 


sturday,  November  7th,  it 


ST.  PAUL  ROAD  VS.  PULLMAN. 
Preliminary  Skirmish  in  the  Litigation  Be¬ 
tween  the  Two  Corporations. 

Pullman  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukea  and 
St.  Paul  had  a  preliminary  bout  yesterday 
before  Judge  Gresham  in  their  now  cele¬ 
brated  litigation.  The  suits  began  about  six 
months  ago  when  the  Pullman  company  be¬ 
gan  an  action  in  trover  to  recover  twenty- 
seven  cars.  The  railroad  retaliated  by  filin  ' 
a  bill  in  chancery  making  exceedingly  sen¬ 
sational  charges  of  fraud  against  the  Pull¬ 
man  company,  alleging  that  the  accounts 
which  the  Pullman  company  kept  of  the  ex¬ 
penses  in  running  the  cars  were  incorrect 
and  the  charges  excessive.  Yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  Edwin  Walker,  solicitor  for  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  &  St.  Paul,  made  a  motion  for  a  stay 
of  proceedings  in  the  lawsuit  begun  by  the 
Pullmitn  company  until  the  chancery  case 
could  be  heard.  There  were  questions  in  the 
lawsuit  similar  to  those  involved  in  the 
chancery  suit  and  hence  the  chancery  case 
should  be  heard  first.  In  reply  Mr.  1  sham, 
attorney  for  the  Pullman'  company,  went 
deep  into  both  cases  and  outlined  to 
some  extent  what  the  defense  of  his  client 
might  be.  He  said  he  would  like  to  lile  tue 
answer  of  the  Pullman  company  to  the  St. 
Paul’s  suit  befere  the  court  took  any  action 
on  Mr.  Walker’s  motion.  A  stay  order  pre¬ 
maturely  issued  might  involve  a  serious 
bre  ik  in  the  litigation.  lie  declared  the  bill 
filed  by  the  St.  Paul  road,  in  which  it  was 
alleged  the  Pullman  company  had  broken  its 
agreement  with  the  road,  was  not  true.  The 
Pullman  company  had  always  truly  an  l 
justly  accounted  for  the  expenses,  and  profits 
derived  from  the  cars,  and  had  even  ren¬ 
dered  monthly  accounts  of  the  expenses, 
which  it  was  not  required  to  do.-  -The  books 
of  tne  company  hadjalways  been  open  to  the 
inspect. on  of  the  M.  PauPs  officials.  Mr. 
Walker  in  reply  10  this  stated  that  the  St. 
Paul  read  had  protested  against  certain 
statements  in  the  accounts  of  expenses,  and 
the  Pullman  company  had.  a  vs  reed  to  correct 
the  errors  and  had  never  done  so.  Judge 
Gresham  took  the  motion  for.  a  stay  df  pro¬ 
ceedings  under'advisement. 


The 


BOSTON 


MONBAY.  DEC.  31.  1801. 

A  party  oTfrfAmoriVaiis  will  have ; 
edged  excursion  through  E 
spring.  They  will  sail  by  the* 
of  steamers  for  New  York  I 
Havre  they  will  take  possessior 
train  of  American  built  I'ul 
ing  and  diniug  cars.  T! 
include  Constantinople  and  I 
extreme  points,  and  will  covei 
•'  France,  8 witzerlw 

_ nn"oli}fdllt’ubjc«n 

_ j  of  the  party  for  the  three  m 

pied  by  the  excursion,  but  the  part) 
cared  for  at  first-class  hotels  wf~ 
extended  stop  is  made.  This  v. .. 
first  systematic  presentation  of  A 
ideas  of  tourist  travel  on  the  or 
and  the  first  venture  of  the  1 
Whitcomb  Company  i 
field  of  excursions. 

The  American  Society  of  Meehan 
pincers,  which  has  many  members 
England,  bas  a 

onus,  to  start -  - -  ... —  . 

About  200  memlwrs  will  participati 
party  will  go  in  two  trams  of  _. 
mg  and  dining  cars,  by  the  V 
Snore  route..  They  will  cover  Color. 
Utah  and  California.  They  will  return 
various  routes,  but  the  mam  party  will  | 
turn  by  Puget  sound  and  the  Northern  1 
cific  route.  The  excursion  will  bo  hr--1’ 


AN8WER  TO  THE  8T.  PAUL  ROAD. 

Palace-Car  Company  Denies 


An  agreement  between  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  sr.  Paul  road  anil  the  Pullman  company  figures 
In  a  litigation  which  was  begun  by  the  railroad 
I  company  charging  the  steeplng-car  oompany  with 
|  fraud.  The  St.  Paul  road  had  by  lessen  tliree- 
fourths  interest  in  tlie  forty-live  sleeping-cars 
with  the  prlvilego  at  the  end  of  stated  terms  of 
buying  the  Pullman's  one-fourth  lutercsL  The 
sleeping-car  company  was  notified  that  Its  share 
wouid  be  bought,  which  amounted  to  an  outlay  of 
$105,000,  but  at  the  last  moment  the  road  refused 
to  pay  the  money  on  the  ground  that  accounts 
were  improperly  kept.  The  defendant  company 
says  It  was  always  ready  to  receive  the  money, 
and  as  it  was  never  paid  the  contract  was  ter- 
‘flic  charges  of  fraud  are  dented. 


Gl 
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Pullman  Centre  Vestibule  Electric  Car. 

The  problem  of  rapid  transit  has  long  been  one  of  grave 
concern  in  all  our  large  cities.  As  population  has  increas¬ 
ed,  the  demand  for  speedy  facilities  for  travel  from  place 
to  place  has  kept  even  pace. 

Our  elevated  roads  and  our  electric,  cable  and  horse  car 
companies  have  heretofore  found  no  other  method  than  to 
increase  their  car  equipment,  and  to  add  to  the  length  and 
frequency  of  their  trains,  until  the  inevitable  outcome 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  street  covered  by  their  lines 
must  be  given  over  entirely  to  their  use,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  vehicles  of  traffic. 

The  question  is  of  vital  moment  to  the  people  of  Chicago 
in  view  of  the  transportation  facilities  which  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  millions  who  will  throng  our  streets  during 
the  World’s  Fair. 

It  is  believed  that  the  problem  is  practically  solved  by 
the  latest  improvement  by  the  Pullman  Company  in  car 


Highway  Crossing  Accidents. 

When  a  danger  that  admits  of  remedy  becomes  conspic¬ 
uous,  it  is  always  wise  for  railroad  companies  to  take  ac¬ 
tion  of  their  own  accord  without  waiting  for  the  prod  of 
legislators.  There  is  beginning  to  be  a  strong  feeling 
about  the  number  of  accidents  happening  at  highway 
crossings,  and  the  railroad  companies  will  be  wise  to  heed 
the  mutterings  on  the  subject.  One  of  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  of  the  New  York  daily  papers  has  the  following  to  say 
on  highway  crossing  accidents : 

Attention  is  once  more  called  to  the  danger  of  grade 
crossings  of  railroads  by  the  killing  of  three  persons  on 
Staten  Island.  It  is  out  of  the  question,  of  course,  to 
abolish  such  crossings  by  wholesale,  but  it  is  plainly  the 
duty  of  the  lawmaking  powers  to  heed  the  repeated  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Railroad  Commissioners  that  no  more 
such  crossings  be  constructed  in  the  State;  and  some  steps 
might  well  be  taken  looking  toward  the  gradual  reduc-  I 


tion  of  those  already  in  existence.  Furthermore,  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  such  crossings  can  be  largely  reduced  by  compel¬ 
ling  the  adoption  of  a  device,  which  some  railway  com¬ 
panies  are  now  using,  by  which  at  every  crossing  a  bell  is 
set  ringing  automatically  whenever  a  train  is  within  a  few 
hundred  feet  on  either  side,  and  kept  ringing  until  the 
crossing  is  cleared.  The  sound  of  the  locomotive  bell  and 
whistle  is  often  not  plainly  heard,  but  the  sharp  and  con¬ 
tinuous  ringing  of  an  electric  gong  at  the  crossing  itself 
could  not  escape  attention,  and  would  unquestionably  pre¬ 
vent  many  accidents.  It  would  be  no  hardship  to  compel 
the  railway  companies  to  incur  the  small  expense  which 
the  adoption  of  this  system  of  signaling  would  involve. 

The  car  works  of  Messrs.  James  Harris  &  Co.,  at  St. 
John,  have  been  turning  out  substantially  built  box  cars 
for  the  Canadian  Pacific,  for  the  last  month,  at  the  rate  of 
about  25  cars  a  week.  Last  week  the  contract,  which  was 
for  150  cars,  was  completed. 


construction,  which  is  a  street  car  with  upper  seats  and  a 
central  vestibided  entrance  and  double  stairway  on  each 
side.  By  its  use  every  street  car  line  will  be  able  to  double 
its  carrying  capacity  with  the  same  number  of  cars,  with 
increased  comfort  to  passengers,  and  without  additional 
cost  of  operations. 

This  is  without  doubt  the  “  coming”  street  ear.  It  is  so 
adapted  to  the  purposes  which  it  seeks  to  accomplish  that 
in  the  near  future  the  Pullman  car  will  be  as  familar  on 
our  streets  as  it  is  now  on  all  our  highways  of  travel. 

Our  engravings  illustrate  the  inside  and  outside  of  this 
novel  form  of  street  car  designed  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Pullman 
and  Mr.  H.  H.  Sessions.  The  length  over  all  is  33  feet  8 
inches,  width  over  posts,  7  feet  4  inches;  seating  capacity, 
40  passengers  inside  and  40  outside,  i.  e.,  on  the  upper 
deck. 

The  car,  which  has  circular  ends,  is  sheathed  outside 
with  narrow  strips  the  same  as  the  ordinary  passenger 
coach;  the  inside  finish  is  of  mahogany  with  quarter  sawed 
oak  ceiling,  decorated;  the  glass  in  windows  is  crystal 
sheet,  while  in  the  doors  is  French  plate,  embossed;  mir¬ 
rors  are  placed  in  the  upper  deck  and  on  each  side  of  the 
coors;  the  car  is  provided  with  spring  seats  and  backs, 
covered  with  tapestry.  In  addition  to  being  lighted  with 
electricity,  oil  lamps  are  provided  in  each  compartment. 
The  car  is  provided  with  two  gates,  each  gate  equipped 
with  a  seat.  The  wheels  are  Allen,  30  inches,  with  steel 
tires.  The  motive  power  is  furnished  by  two  Westing- 
liouse  single  reduction  motors  of  25  horse  power  each,  one 
motor  on  each  truck. 


A  maker  of  wood-planing  machines  in  England  has  done 
a  very  sensible  thing  in  putting  a  kind  of  box  rack  over 
the  table  of  a  chain-fed  surfacing  machine,  so  a  pile  of 
pieces  can  be  laid  in  the  rack,  and  the  lower  one  fed  into 
the  machine  until  the  whole  pile  is  gone.  This  not  only 
does  away  with  putting  in  a  piece  at  a  time  and  holding  it 
in  the  hands  until  the  rollers  nip  the  end,  but  also  insures 
regular  and  continuous  feed  for  short  pieces  which  is  nearly 
impossible  in  feeding  by  hand. 
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Wagner’s  Latest  Palace  Cars 

The  annexed  engravings,  those  on  page  166,  and  our 
supplement  give  illustrations  of  the  latest  style  of  palace 
car  built  at  the  Wagner  Car  Works,  Buffalo.  Among  care 
of  this  pattern  lately  built  are  the  Ipswich,  Ingomar,  Ink- 
erman,  Inverness,  Meacham  Lake  and  Placid  Lake. 

The  main  saloon  is  elaborately  decorated,  bringing  into 
play  the  most  effective  devices  of  architectural,  mural  and 
relief  decorations.  The  bulkhead  of  this  apartment  is 
treated  harmoniously,  the  development  springing  from  a 
richly  decorated  base  supported  by  pilasters  carrying  an  arch 


CROSS  SECTION. 


CROSS  SECTION. 


SECTION  OF  VESTIBULE 


WAGNER  PALACE  CAR. 


and  frieze  of  conventional  foliage  decoration,  spirited  almost 
into  life  by  artistically  carved  figures.  This  frieze  is  a 
pronounced  feature  of  artistic  design  and  workmanship, 
covering  a  space  of  about  10  square  feet  and  carved  in  select 
mahogany. 

The  sides  of  the  saloon  are  most  effectively  treated, 
the  bunks  like  the  bulkheads  being  elaborately  carved, 
with  flat  pilasters  on  either  side  richly  and  tastefully! 
carved,  crownedby  caps  unique  in  design  and  finish,  the} 
center  being  filled  with  figure  carving  and  conventional 
development  of  the  acanthus  and  geometrical  design, ' 
admirably  suited  to  this  style  of  decoration,  taken  from 
the  superb  Byzantine  school,  toned  down  and  harmoni¬ 


ously  united  with  a  touch  of  renaissance  seen  in  some 
of  the  buildings  of  Italy,  a  combination  developing  8Plendor  of  draperies  and  upholstering.  This  room  is  d< 
contrast  and  picturesqueness.  veloped  in  that  beautiful  French  style  Louis  XVI.,  and! 

The  seats,  the  backs  of  which  strongly  suggest  the  fornas  a  most  8U£8e3tlve  abode  of  luxurious  indolence. 
Roman  antique  chair,  are  happily  conceived  and  most  suit-  PassinK  along  a  corridor,  as  it  were,  of  selected  mahog 
able  to  the  comforts— covered  with  mohair  plush,  the  color  any>  at  the  end  of  which  the  smoking  room  is  reached, 
in  unison  with  the  deck  linings,  treated  in  rich  relief  and  also  in  8elcct  mahogany,  resplendent  in  mirrors  with  brass) 
stencil,  and  the  richly  carpeted  floors.  This  entire  apart-  frame8'  portieres  and  select  carvings  of  the  antique  school 
ment  is  finished  in  the  most  select  figured  San  Domingo  The8e  cars  are  over  seventy  feet  long,  and  promise  to 
mahogany.  ’’ 


Passing  the  handsome  portiere,  and  opposite  the _ 

room.  iB  the  stateroom,  even  more  elaborate  than  the 
main  room,  covered  with  c 


These  c 

become  the  standard  palaces  of  railroad  traffic. 

In  our  supplement  wood  engravings  are  given  showing  I 
the  exterior  appearance  of  the  sleeping  car  and  the  interiorl 


carvings  and  harmonious  in  ite| of  both  the  sleePer  and  a  chair  car  for  day  travel. 


Boston  evening  record, 
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ON  A  DOUBLE  DECKED 


Pullman  Electric  Car  for 
the  West  End. 


Trial  Trip  Made  from  Bartlett 
St.  to  Cambridge. 


No  Difficulty  Experienced  in  Its 
Kunninsr. 


The  magnificent  new  “double  decker,”  as 
the  elegant  Pullman  electric  car  of  the  West 
End  Street  Railway  is  called,  made  its  first 
extended  trip  last  night,  leaving  the  Bart¬ 
lett  st.  carhouse  in  Roxbury  at  8:30,  and  ar¬ 
riving  at  its  destination  at  the  North  ave., 
Cambridge,  stables  at  9:60,  the  trip  thus 
occupying  just  80  minutes.  The  route 
taken  was  through  Shawmut  ave.,  Tremout 
st.,  Bcollay  sq.,  Court  st.,  Bowdoin  sq., 
Green  st.,  Chambers  st.,  Cambridge  st.,  over 
the  West  Boston  Bridge,  through  Main  st., 
Cambridge,  and  thence  via  Harvard  sq.  and 
North  ave.  to  the  stables  near  the  West 
Somerville  station  of  the  Fitchburg  R.R. 

Between  20  and  30  people  were  accorded 
the  honor  of  riding  on  this  palatial  car  on 
the  occasion  of  its  first  trip,  which  was 
'e  under  the  immediate  supervision 
Richard  Hapgood,  superintendent 
the  Cambridge  division  of  the 
West  End,  L.  F.  IJumauliti,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  electrical  department,  F. 
S.  Pearson,  chief  engineer,  L.  Pflngst,  mas¬ 
ter  mechanic,  and  F.  H.  Houghton.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  F.  A.  Pullman  of  Chicago,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Pullman  Car  Co.,  and  J.  W. 
Stockton,  superintendent  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  division  of  the  Pullman  Co.,  were  also 
present. 

First  of  Its  Kind. 

The  car  Itself  Is  the  first  one  of  its  kind 
ever  constructed,  so  that  Boston  has  the 
honor,of  being  the  first  city  in  the  country 
to  make  a  trial  of  this  latest  triumph  of  en¬ 
gineering  skill  in  the  matter  of  rapid  tran¬ 
sit.  It  is  a  beauty  and  is  said  to  have  cost 
$10,000.  After  the  car  has  been  nut  to  a 
practical  test,  and  if  its  advantage  and  prac¬ 
ticability  Is  proven,  100  of  them  will  be 
built  for  the  company,  the  brasswork  giving 
place  to  malleable  iron,  and  the  cost  re¬ 
duced  to  $8000  per  car. 

The  car  Is  a  beauty,  and  is  fitted  up  with 
all  the  luxury  and  practical  appliances  for 
tho  convenience  of  passengers  of  a  Pullman 
sleeper.  The  interior  decorations  and  fit¬ 
tings  embrace  costly  panels  of  rare  woods, 
upholstered  seats  and  burnished  brass  rail¬ 
ings. 

Twenty-five  incandescent  lamps  of  16 
candle  power  each  furnish  the  light,  16 
lights  being  on  the  lower  and  10  on  the 
“iper  “deck.”  Two  26-horse  power  motors 
e  used.  The  car  has  two  four-wheel 
♦rucks.  It  is  provided  with  au  electrolier 
1  and  a  double  oil  lamp  in  each  compartment 
ill  addition  to  the  facilities  for  lighting  by 
,  electricity.  Two  Burton  electric  heaters  in 


Modem  Appliances. 

.In  place  of  the  old  style  hell-cord  common 
to  streetcars,  this  one  is  supplied  with  elec¬ 
tric  bells,  and  push  buttons  are  placed  so  as 
>  -  tjle  passenge— 


„  >  he  within  reach  __  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Auotlier  novel  feature  is  an  electrical  indi- 
eator  placed  in  the  gangway  to  show  where 
vacant  seats  may  be  found  on  the  upper 

The  oar,  which,  in  its  general  style  re¬ 
minds  one  of  a  small  pleasure  launch  is  33 
feet  in  length,  8  feet  10  inches  in  width  at 
widest  part,  and  14  feet  9  inches  from  rail  to 
roof.  The  ends  of  the  car  are  circular, 
reminding  one  of  a  yacht’s  cabin. 
The  entrance  is  gained  from  tho 
centre  of  each  side.  At  the  centre  of  the 
car  on  either  side  at  the  entrance  are  two 
iron  stairways  leading  to  the  “unper  deck." 
TUB  “lower  deck”  is  divided  into  two  com¬ 
partments,  finely  furnished,  and  giving  au 


unobstructed  view  from  the  windows.  Each 
compartment  will  scat  19  persons. 

The  "upper  deck”  overhangs  the  lower 
portion.  At  cither  end  is  placed  a  small 
“pilot  house”  for  the  iiiotorneer.  The  seats 
are  uncushioned,  and  are  placed  back  to 
hack,  so  that  passengers  may  look  out  upon 
and  into  the  second-story  windows  of 
houses  along  the  streets.  This  "upper  deck” 
is  entirely  covered  by  a  wooden  canopy,  and 
canvas  side  curtains  that  can  be  drawn 
down  in  stormy  weather.  This  portion  of 
the  car  will  seat  40  persons,  makiiig  the 
total  seating  capacity  of  the  car  78.  There 
is  but  little  standing  room  on  either  the 
lower  or  upper  “decks.”  The  "upper 
deck”  of  the  cur  is  surrounded  by  a  brass 
railing,  while  the  roof  is  supported  by  20 
brass  uprights. 

For  tho  Smokers.  , 

The  car  body  is  arranged  with  especial 
convenience  for  the  accommodation  of 
passengers  entering  and  leaving  the  car. 
It  is  so  constructed  that  persons  may  enter 
at  tho  centre  from  either  side,  spiral  stairs 
leading  to  the  upper  deck.  Four  stair¬ 
ways,  combined  with  two  »t  the 
bottom,  separate  toward  the  top,  leading 
to  either  end  of  the  car.  The  entrances  at 
tho  centre  occupy  no  more  space  than  the 
end  platforms  on  ordinary  street  cars.  It 
is  the  intention  to  collect  the  fares  of  pas¬ 
sengers  who  desire  to  ride  on  the  upper 
deck  as  they  go  up  the  stairway.  The  rear 
Beats  of  the  upper  portion  will  be  reserved 
for  smokers. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  inventors,  C.  L.  Pull¬ 
man  and  E.  G.  Sessions  of  Oakland,  Cal., 
was  to  design  a  oar  that  would  have  double 
the  carrying  capacity  of  an  ordinary  car. 
It  is  calculated  that  at  least  80  persons  can 
find  standing  room,  which  added 
to  the  seating  capacity  would  make 
a  total  of  160  people  who  can 

he  carried.  Tho  combined  weigiit  of  tho 
car,  trucks  and  motors  is  28,000  pounds.  The 
brake,  when  moved  but  a  few  inches,  sets 
16  shoes,  and,  it  is  claimed,  the  car  can  he  , 
stopped  in  its  own  length.  The  ventilation 
has  not  been  neglected,  although  the  lower  1 
compartments  are  liable  to  prove  rather 
“close”  in  cold  weather,  when  the  windows 
cannot  well  be  opened. 

Will  Have  Bell  Boy. 

A  motorneer,  a  conductor  and  a  bell  boy 
will  comprise  the  crew.  The  hell  hoy  will 
attend  to  the  wants  of  the  passengers, when 
they  desire  to  enter  or  ieuve  the  car.  The 
experts  in  the  party  were  unanimous  in 
their  approval  of  the  new  car,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  sanguine  of  its  suc¬ 
cess.  Being  tho  first  car  of  its  kind, 
more  or  less  “hitches”  were  expected  in  its 
operation,  but  these  were  ail  developed  in 
the  trial  of  last  Saturday  evening  and  have 
since  been  remedied,  so  that  last  night’s 
trip  was  practically  without  delay. 

The  car  was  stopped  on  the  sharp  curve 
at  tho  corner  of  Chambers  and  Cambridge 
sts.,  and  started  again  without  trouble.  On 
North  ave.  a  high  rate  of  speed  was  at¬ 
tained.  The  car  ran  with  great  smooth¬ 
ness,  no  jouncing  being  noticeable,  and  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  or  the  pedestriana  on 
the  streets,  and  whenever  a  stop  was  made 
was  surrounded  by  groups  of  people. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  fact  that  elec¬ 
tricity  is  used  with  this  car  in  many  ways, 
to  add  both  to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  the 
passengers.  Besides  acting  aa  the  propell¬ 
ing  force,  it  is  used  to  light  and  heat  the 
car.  and  to  ring  bolls  and  operate  indicators, 
and  in  case  of  accident,  it  can  he  used  to  ' 
atop  the  car.  Two  trolley  poles  aro  placed 
on  tlie  roof  of  the  upper  deck,  one  near  each 
end  of  the  car,  and  the  poles  being  neces¬ 
sarily  short  owing  to  the  height  of  the  car, 
it  is  claimed  there  is  less  danger  of  their 
leaving  the  trolley  wire.  ;  Another  advan¬ 
tage  is  gained  in  placing  the  motorneer  in 
a  small  compartment  built  out  from  the 
front  end  of  the  upper  deck,  so 
that  he  cannot  he  interfered  with  by  the 
passengers,  and  is  always  in  a  position  to 
see  clearly  the  truck  ahead  of  him. 

The  new  car  will  he  placed  on  the  Cnm^ 
bridge  division,  ami  will  probably  cojfF 
rneme  its  regular  trips  from  the  North^e. 
car  house  to  Bowdoin  sq.  Thursday,  gr 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  Pullman's  Palace  Car  Com 
pany,  Oct.  15,  it  was  voted  to  increase  the  capital  stock  2( 
per  cent.,  which  will  make  the  capitalization  $80,000,000 
The  new  stock  ia  to  be  offered  to  stockholders  at  par,  in 
proportion  to  tlieir  holdings.  The  earnings  of  the  company, 
both  from  sleeping  car  service  and  from  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  department,  show  gratifying  improvement.  The  assets  i 
of  this  great  company  have  reached  the  immense  sum  of  I 
145,654,676. _ 


J 


NOVEMBER,  1891, 

.Th!“  Car  Co.  (works  at  Pullman  III  i  ‘  < 

about  completing  an  order,  aggregating  61  £%£}£ 
Wggage  cars  and  9,550  box  and  gondola  cars,  for  thePlula 
delphia  &  Reading  Railroad  Company.  It  is  reputed  to  to 
the  largest  order  of  passenger  and  freight  cars  ever  con 
tracted  under  the  inspection  of  one  man  in  this  , 

*• *  *•*»«*  2 
pleased  with  the  equipment.  A  notable  feature  in  the  con 
I  struction  of  these  cVs  is  the  fact  that  in  one  day  the  PulT 
I  man  Palace  Car  Co.  turned  out  76  cars,  averaging  ^ 
every  eight  or  nine  minutes.  Mr.  W.  E.  Jones,  of  Read- 
ng,  Pa.,  an  attache  of  the  road,  has,  “single-handed  ai1li 

ItarreaT  blU  insP«*ed  afl  the  details  of 

this  great  work  and  has  been  both  zealous  and  faithful  i, 
the  discharge  of  Ins  duties.  He  has  borne  his  burden  of 
responsibility  with  signal  ability,  and  merits  the  award  of 
the  company  s  appreciation  and  esteem. 

w org.  at  ruiiiinti. 

In  regard  to  new  equipment  now  in  construction  in  the 
Pullman  Works,  we  are  advised  that  they  have  at  present  in 
hand  the  following  orders: 

STREET  OARS. 

Six  closed  motor  cars  for  the  Sperry  Electric  Mining  Ma¬ 
chine  Company,  of  this  city,  for  service  on  the  Youngstown 
Street  Railway,  at  Youngstown,  O, 

One  car  for  the  Illiuois-Judson  Power  Company,  for  use 
with  an  air  motor. 

Two  closed  motor  cars  for  the  Union  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Champaign,  111.,  for  service  at  Defiance,  O. 

One  closed  motor  car  for  the  Elgin  City  Railway  Comuany. 
of  Elgin,  HI. 

Fifty  closed  motor  cars  for  the  West  End  Street  Railway 
Company,  of  Boston. 


Seventy-nine  passenger  cars  for  the  Chicago  &  Northwest¬ 
ern  Railroad  Company. 

Eight  passenger  coaches  (four  of  which  are  to  be  vestibuled 
for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad. 

One  private  car  for  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  Railroad 
Company. 

One  thousand  five  hundred  gondolas  for  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  Railroad  Company. 

Fifty  refrigerator  cars  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwest- 

rn  Railroad  Company. 

One  hundred  fruit  cars  for  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad 
Company. 

Ten  caboose  cars  for  the  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  Rail¬ 
road  Company. 

Twenty-five  ore  cars  for  the  Fremont,  Elkhoru  &  Missouri 
Valley  Railroad  Company. 

Three  hundred  box  cars  for  the  Newport  News  &.  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  Railroad  Company. 

In  addition  to  the  above  they  have  in  hand  the  building  of 
a  number  of  new  sleepers  of  their  latest  design  for  various 
lines  of  service. 


G5T 


The  popular  patronage  of  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral’s  fast  Empire  State  express  has  outgrown  the 
accommodations  afforded  by  the  train.  It  was 
found  necessary  recently  to  refuse  eight  would- 
be  passengers  access  to  the  train.  Eviry  seat 
was  full.  Vice-President  Webb  and  his  subordi¬ 
nate  officers  are  considering  a  plan  to  increase 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  train  by  having  long¬ 
er  passenger  cars  built.  To  add  another  car  to 
the  train  would  diminish  the  speed,  but  it  is 
thought  that  longer  cars  of  about  the  same  weight 
as  those  now  in  use  can  be  constructed. 


mett,  district  sup 
n  Palace-car  Comj 


of  the  Pullmai 


THE  ILLUSTRATED 


Wagner  Palace  Cars. 


Webb  was  "made  vice  president.  At  this  tin' 
the  establishment  of  a  plant  began,  and  t 
company  first  began  building  its  own  cars  « 
well  as  doing  all  repairs  and  renewals  to  al 
the  cars  operated  and  owned  by  the  company 

The  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company  has  growi 
to  be  one  of  the  great  enterprises  of  the  coun 
try,  These  cars  are  operated  in  18  States,  one 
Territory  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  cover¬ 
ing  nearly  20,000  miles  of  railway,  and  giving 
employment  to  over  8,000  persons.  The  present 
facilities  of  the  Buffalo  shops  admit  of  turning 
out  75  new  cars  each  year,  besides  rebuilding 
and  keeping  in  repair  abput  500  more. 

A  New  Beginning. 

In  the  summer  of  1886  the  company  took 
possession  of  their  property  on  Broadway,  just 
beyond  Bailey  Avenue.  There  were  then  but 
three  comparatively  small  buildings  situated 
in  the  middle  of  their  40  acres  of  land.  Now 
behold  them  !  The  bird’s-eye  view  is  true  anc 
does  not  exaggerate  one  whit  the  magnitude  of 
the  works.  There  is  scarcely  a  foot  of  the  40 
acres  that  is  not  in  daily  use,  either  covered  t  ■ 
buildings,  tracks  or  supplies.  The  large  buili  • 
ing  in  the  foreground  was  built  last  summer 
In  it  the  cars  will  receive  the  finishing  touches 
and  a  coat  of  varnish.  This  shop  is  500x100 
feet  in  dimensions,  perfectly  lighted  by  win¬ 
dows,  skylights  and  electricity,  and  is  a  model 
workroom.  Between  this  and  the  erecting 
shop  there  is  an  electric  transfer  table  70  feet 
wide  and  700  feet  long  upon  which  cars  are 
brought  into  or  removed  from  any  stall  in 
either  shop  simply,  easily,  expeditiously.  The 
adoption  of  electricity  to  supersede  a  clumsy 
steam  engine  that  lately  puffed  and  struggled 
up  and  down  the  table  track  is  one  evidence  of 
the  progress  that  is  apparent  in  each  of  the 
great  many  departments  of  the  Wagner  works. 
The  erecting  shop,  which  is  503x104  feet  in 
dimension,  is  a  busy  spot  and  one  is  naturally 
interested  in  the  construction  of  these  palaces 
on  wheels  just  left  behind  in  the  varnish  shop. 
The  framework  is  built  of  solid  oak,  strength¬ 
ened  bv  wide  bars  of  iron  three  Quarters  of  an 
inch  thick.  These  bars  are  bolted  to  the  inside 
of  the  framework,  sides  and  ends,  and  form  the 
most  rigid  and  strongest  foundation  under  any 


THEY  ARE  BUILT  IN  BUFFALO  AND  BEAT  THE  WORLD 
FOR  ELEGANCE,  COMFORT  AND  SAFETY— HOW  THEY 
ORIGINATED-FIRST  USED  ON  THE  N.  Y.  CENTRAL. 


INKED 


the  Hudson  River  Rail- 


an  absolutely  necessary  portion  of  every 
■through"  train,  the  modern  palace  car  has 
become  as  popular  as  the  modern  hotel  with 
all  its  requisite  appointments.  As  far  back  as 
1813,  Oliver  Evans,  "the  Watts  of  America," 
published  a  little  voli 
remarkable  prophecy 
when  people  will  travel  in  stages  moved  by 
steam  engines  from  one  city  to  another  almost 
as  fast  as  birds  can  fly,  15  or  20  miles  an  hour. 

. And  the  passengers  will  sleep 

in  these  stages  as  comfortably  as  they  now  do 
in  steam  stage  boats.  "  Little  did  Evans  dream 
of  the  grand,  splendidly  furnished  and  richly 
equipped  palaces  on  wheels  which  75  years 
later  are  whirled  across  the  country  at  a  rate 
of  60  to  70  miles  an  hour.  Still  his  prophecy 
was  fulfilled.  The  first  regular  passenger  rail¬ 
road  in  America  worked  by  steam  engines  was 
the  Charleston  &  Hamburg  of  South  Carolina, 
chartered  in  1827.  The  road  was  opened  in 
1831.  During  this  same  year  the  Mohawk  & 
Hudson  Railway  adopted  steam-power  on  their 
16  miles  of  road  between  Albany  and  Schenec¬ 
tady.  This  is  now  a  section  of  the  New-York 
Central.  The  "  coaches "  at  that  time  were 


A  regular  line  of  sleepers  was  then  formed 
between  New-York  and  Albany.  At  this  time 
regular  bedding,  including  pillow  slips  and 
sheets,  were  first  put  in  use  in  the  cars.  For 
the  purpose  of  better  ventilating  the  sleepers 
Mr.  Smith,  the  general  superintendant  of  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  Mr.  Wagnerorigi- 
nated  and  built  a  sleeping  car  with  an  elevated 
roof  which  proved  a  success,  and  the  plan  was 
adopted  on  all  passenger  cars  throughout  the 
country. 

The  only  patents  pertaining  to  sleeping  cars 
at  this  date  were  what  was  known  as  the  F.  F. 
Woodruff  &  Co.  patent  on  beds  in  sleeping  cars, 
for  which  use  Mr.  Wagner  paid  a  royalty  of 
$500  a  year. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  an  Early  User. 

"  Having  access  to  Mr.  Wagner’s  old  books," 
says  a  recent  writer,  ' 1 1  find  the  following 
now  interesting  memoranda,  written  by  him¬ 
self — 

"  ‘Sept.  21, 1861— Mrs.  President  Lincoln  and 
five  other  ladies  occupied  sleeping  car,  New- 
York  to  Albany.' 
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A  PALAttfrON  WHEELS 


2’he  First  Cincinnati  Vestibuled  Train 
Arrives  In  Jacksonville. 


SOME  INCIDENTS  OF  THE  LONG  TRIP. 


9»criptiun  of  the  Train  ami  Some 
IS  About  the  Sew  Daily  Vestibule, 
•ice  from  the  Western  Metropolis — 1 
a  Exhibition  Here  Today. 


Yesterday  a  party  composed  of  Mi 
Mrs.  H.C.  McFadden,  IT.  B.  Stout, 
Clarkson,  W.  A.  Varty,  Master  Roland 
Jolly  and  H.  Hartley  of  the  Timks-Uxion, 
upon  Invitation  of  C.  N.  Kight,  as¬ 
sistant  general  passenger  agent,  and  F. 
M.  Jolly,  district  passenger  agent,  of 
the  East  Tennessee,' Virginia  and  Georgia 
system,  took  the  9:50  a.m.  train  from 
city  for  Jesup  to  meet  the  new  through 
vestibuled  train  just  inaugurated  by  that 
system-between  Cincinnati  and  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  to  be  known  as  the  Florida  Yestlbuled 
or  the  Cincinnati  and  Florida  Limited, 
party  was  comfortably  ensconced  in  the  Pull¬ 
man  car  Tuskegee,  Conductor  P.  G.  Ingri 
and  Conductor  Ball  in  charge  of  the  train. 

The  towns  on  the  line  of  the  road  w. 
passed  quickly  bv.  the  time  intervening 
ing  spent  in  smoking  some  fragrant  Havai__ 
which  Mr.  Jolly  had  been  thoughtful  enough 
to  take  along,  and  in  listening  to  the  splen¬ 
did  stories  told  by  Mr.  Sight.  Upon  arriving 
at  Wayeross  a  rush  was  made  tor  a  lunch 
and  a  few  minutes  later  the  train  whirled  its 
passengers  on  northward,  Jesup  was  reached 
at  2  p.m.  Uere  the  party  disembarked.. 

At  2:05  the  vestibule  was  seen  to  come 
glidiug  around  the  curve,  and  a  beauty  she 
was.  She  rolled  into  the  depot  and  exclama¬ 
tions  of  delight  were  heard  from  all  gathered 
at  the  depot.  As  she  stopped  B.  W.  Wrenn, 
general  passenger  ngeut  of  the  sytein, 
stepped  from  the  rear  ear  and  greeted  Mr. 
Right,  who  in  turn  presented  the  party  to 
hiiu.  Mr.  Wrenn  invited  the  party  on  board 
and  bade  them  make  themselves  at  home. 
The  invitation  was  promptly  accepted  and  as 
they  entered  the  ear  a  murmur  of  approval 
escaped  the  lips  of  all. 

Tlie  train  was  made  tip  of  four  new  cars 
built  especially  for  the  service  and  resplen¬ 
dent  in  a  bright  coat  of  new  paint.  They 
were  of  a  dark  green  color  on  the  outside 
with  gold  trimmings,  and  over  the  windows 
in  gold  letters  was  ■•Cincinnati  and  Florida 
Limited,”  and  at  each  comer  “C.,  N.  O.  and 
T.  P.” 

The  first  ear  behind  the  engine  was  used 


drawing  roe ...  _  _  _ 

apartment  as  one  could  wish  for.  A  lounge 
running  lengthwise  of  the  room  was  on  the 
inucr  side  and  a  seat  large  enough  for  two 
ran  crosswise.  These  were  upholstered  with 
mohair  silk  nnd  the  floor  was  covered  with  u 
green  tapestry  carpet  and  Turkish  mgs. 
Adjoining  was  a  toilet  room  for  the  private 
use  of  the  occupants  of  the  drawing  room. 
It  was  finished  in  rosewood  and  a  large 
French  mirror  in  a  carved  wood  frame  held  a 
position  over  the  sofa.  A  five-jet  gas  chan¬ 
delier  lights  up  the  room,  and  portieres  of 
old  gold  plush  trimmed  with  corded  silk, 
trimmings  hung  over  the  windows.  — " 

The  ear  itself  is  finished  in  rosewood  find 
a  tapestry  carpet  covers  the  flogh  .TJur  seats 
are  heavily  upholstered  with  a  dawCbfirCvutsh 
brocaded  plusli,  and  are  very  comfortable.! 
At  the  rear  end  of  the  ear  is  [the  bi*etft«rif1 
sided  over  by  one  of  the  porters,  M’ A  Hawes, "I 
who  fixes  up  a  meal  for  the  passengers  in  a 
I  very  short  time.  Here  is  kept  stores  of  all 
I  kinds  necessary  to  set  a  good  table',  ’.awL  a' 
i  little  sideboard  Btands  in  the  center.  wMeh , 
Hawes  keeps  prettily  decorated.  The  meals 
arc  cooked  on  a  small  oil  stove. 

Just  behind  the  buffet  Is  the  smoking-room, 
which  is  a  perfect  gem  and  fumishecl  in  an 
elegant  manner,  calculated  to  add  to  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  a  slave  io  the  weed,  it  is  finished 
In  antique  oak,  with  panels  of  embossed 
leather.  On  the  inside  partition  on  ouc  of 
these  panels  is  embossed  two  cross  pipes, 
and  a  bracket  in  the  center  conveniently 
holds  a  box  of  matches.  Two  large  seats  or 
sofas  are  upholstered  in  brocaded  plush 
and  a  tapestry  carpet  covers  the 
floor.  Heavy  portieres  of  old  gold 
plusli  hang  over  the  windows  and  are  held 
hack  with  heavy  cords.  It  is  lighted  with 
one  of  the  Pintsch  lights.  French  plate 
mirrors  are  distributed  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  car.  Without  the  smoking  room  are  two 
wushstands  and  iu  the  other  corner  is  a  toilet 
room.  At  each  section  an  electric  button  is 
inserted  in  the  paneling  and  connects  with  an 
indicator  near  the  buffet,  so  if  the  passenger 
wishes  anything  he  presses  the  button  and 
the  waiter  does  the  rest. 

The  car  was  in  charge  of  Pullman  Con¬ 
ductor  J .  W.  Cullen,  who  was  very  courteous 
and  paid  every  attention  to  his  passenger- . 
C.  Richardson,  a  polite  and  pleasant  young 
colored  man  was  the  Pullman  porter.  The 
train  porter  was  George  Brown,  a  man  much 
thought  of  by  the  officers  of  the  road. 

The  train  left  Cincinnati  Saturday  morn- 
ling  at  11:80  o’cloek  with  every  seat  taken, 

!  and  arrived  in  Chattanooga  at  12  o’clock  last 
night.  Here  she  was  delayed  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  on  account  of  hot  journals,  a 
tiling  which  is  to  be  expected,  everything 
being  new.  At  Atlanta  she  was  delayed  an¬ 
other  hour  on  account  of  .backing  off  a 
switch,  but  she  rolled  Into  Jesup,  having 
made  up  twenty  minutes  of  the  lost  time. 

At  Jesup  engine  No  23  of  the  8.,  F.  it  W. 
railroad,  with  Tom  O’Neil  at  the  throttle, 
hitched  onto  the  train,  and  while  this  was 
being  done  a  large  number  of  people  took 
advantage  of  the  time  to  inspect  the  train. 
She  left  Jesup  at  2:20  in  charge  of  Conductor 
B.  II.  Maynard  and  made  the  run  to  Way- 
ilstauee  of  forty  miles,  in  fifty"— 


m  four  ^  “1Ml  b  C0Vered  ’Jy  *“  On  tke  way  Jn  the  party,  as  u.c  ,..c 

v,.vt  i\  combination  day  coach  for  Mr  Wrenn,  partook  of  an  elegant  1 

lored  and  white  passengers;  "’liichVas  enjoyed  immensely  by  all. 


a  partition  .  This  ear  is  numbered  .. 
finished  In  oak ;  the  seats  being  upliob 
in  red  plush.  It  is  also  lighted  with  th 
Pintsch  gas  system,  six  lights  of  fou- 
each  being  used.  A  carpel 
length  of  the  car  iu  the  alsl 
The  next  ear,  No.  55,  was 
and  finished  similar  to  the 
with  the  exception  that  it  was  pi 
hammock  reclining  seats,  upliols 
choeolatc-eolorcd  plush 


lit  ire  | . 


Fu-  Sr/fAVjf^  -  /2-j. 

THE  FLORIDA  LIMITED. 

Arrivaj  of  the  First  Yestibuled  Train 
,  From  the  West. 


Only 


with  the  twenty  minutes  lost  in  stops,  put 
her  one  hour  and  flva  minutes  ahead  of  the 
schedule  time. 

After  a  short  stop  at  Jacksonville  the  train 
proceeded  over  to  St.  Augustine,  Mr.  Wr 
also  a  dav  coach,  Mr.  Knight  -*  **  “  n 

(notion  ear  two  passengers  . -  - . - . 

provided  with  train.  They  were  J.  M.  Curry  of  Altoopa, 
inholstcred  with  a  I  who  conies  for  his  health,  and  W.  E. 

3  * 

smoking  room  and  near  8.  M.  Felton,  president  of  the  E.  T.,  V.  &  G. 

where  the  dust-begrimed  traieler  could  re-  u.m  Mr’  ^renn  and  Mr.  Kiglit  have 

^seTrec  e'ara  were  made  by  the  Barney  «»^eV^roud  of  thC  ^rviee.and  no 
* i* >"»'  Manufacturing ^^ubltebranght  The  train  will  return  to  this  city  at  9:30 

it  was.  Near  o’clock  this  morning,  and  those  wishing  to 

the  door  i  "  "*  "*  * 


of  Jacksoiivilliaiis  Go  to  Jes¬ 
sup  «o,ileet  the  Train— Guests 
of the E.  T.  V.  &G. 


A  Magnificent  Train  of  Vestibulcil 

Coaches — No  Extra  Fare— Cincin¬ 
nati  to  St.  Augustine. 

The  first  through  vestibuie  train  that 
ever  ran  into  this  city  from  the  West 
arrived  at  the  Savannah,  Florida  <fe  West¬ 
ern  depot  yesterday  afternoon  and  was 
welcomed  by  a  large  number  of  people. 
The  train  is  a  beauty  and  all  were  de¬ 
lighted  with  it. 

This  is  the  new  Cincinnati  and  Florida 
limited  train  cowl  posed  of  vestibuled 

The  train  is  certainly  a  magnificent 
one  and  all  the  roads  that  have  been  in¬ 
strumental  in  securing  this  service  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  ol  the 
traveling  public  deserve  great  credit  for 
so  doing  as  this  train  will  soon  become 
the  most  popular  of  any  that  now  runs 
into  Florida. 

The  train  is  run  on  an  excellent  sched¬ 
ule  and  is  the  only  solid  train  of  an  y  kind 
running  from  St.  Augustine  and  Jack¬ 
sonville  to  the  West. 

At  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Frank  M. 
Jolly,  district  passenger  agent,  and  Mr. 
<  'harles  N'.  Kight,  assistant  geueral  pas¬ 
senger  agentof  the  Fast  Tennessee,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Georgia  railway,  a  small  party 
met  at  the  S.  F.  A  W.  depot  yesterday 
morniug  andjtook  the  Cincinnati  limited 
to  go  to  Jesup  and  n 


the  vestibule 


it  the  front  end  of  the  e 


7*  the  inspect  It  will  b 


allowed  to  do  bi 


The  party  consisted  of  Mr.  II.  0.  Mc¬ 
Fadden,  chief  clerk  in  the  passenger  de¬ 
partment  of  the  S.  F.  &  W.  railway:  Mrs. 
H.  C.  McFadden,  Mr.  Jolly,  Mr.  Kight, 
Master  Roland  Jolly,  II.  B.  Stout  of  the 
E.  T.,  V.  A  G.  city  passenger  office;  Harry 
Hartley  of  the  Times-Union;W.  A.  Varty 
and  J.’P.  Clarkson  of  The  Stand  a  no. 

The  train  was  composed  of  one  bag¬ 
gage  and  express  car,  one  combination 
coach',  one  ordinary  day  coach,  and  the 
Pullman  car  “Tuskegee.”  Conductor 
J.  H.  I!. uigh,  of  the  Savannah,  Florida 
and  Western  railway,  was  in  charge  of 
the  train,  and  P.  G.  Ingraham,  of  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  company,  was  in 
charge  of  the  sleeping  car,  which  run 
through  from  St.  Augustine  to  Clnciu- 

The  train  arrived  from  St.  Augustine 
promptly  on  time,  and  left  at  9:55  a.  in. 
The  trip  was  a  very  pleasant  one,  as  any 
trip  would  be  with  Messrs.  Jolly  and 
Kight  ulong.  These  gentlemen  kept  the 
party  iu  a  good  humor  with  their  boun¬ 
tiful  supply  of  jokes  and  auecdotes. 

During  the  short  stop  made  at  Way- 
cross  it  was  learned  that  the  vestibuled 
train  was  one  hour  and  fifty  miuutes 
loto.  and  It  was  decided  to  go  on  to  Jes- 
sup[  At  Wayeross  Mr.  McFadden  pur¬ 
chased  a  chicken  sandwich,  which  was 
the  source  of  much  amusement  to  the 
party.  The  restaurant  man  at  that  place 
will  make  a  fortune  in  a  short  whille  if 
all  his  sandwiches  are  like  that  one. 
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The  run  to  Jessap  wan  made  on  scbed- . 
ulo  time.  At  that  point  the  party  left  the 
train,  which  proceeded  on  its  way, and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  magnificent  vestibule 
traiu  came  in  sight.  Here  the  train  was 
turned  over  to  the  Savannah,  Florida  and 
Western  railway.  Tne  engine  changed, 
and  at  2:15  p.  m,  the  train  left  for  its  run 
of  115  miles  to  Jacksonville. 

The  entire  train  from  baggage  car  to 
Pullman  cars  is  vestibuled  and  one  can 
walk  the  entire  length  without  once 
being  on  an  open  platform. 

The  train  was  composed  of  one  baggage 
and  express  car,  one  combination  coach 
for  white  and  colored  persons,  one  first- 
class  day  coach  and  one  Pullman  buli'et| 
sleeping  car. 

The  train  "-as  pulled  by  Savanuah, 
Florida  and  Western  engine  No.  23,  with 
Engineer  Tom  O’Neil  at  the  throttle,  and 
was  in  charge  of  Conductor  11.  H.  May¬ 
nard  from  Jesup  to  Jacksonville. 

The  baggage  car  and  two  day  coaches 
are  the  finest  of  the  kind  ever  run  on  any 
train  into  Florida. 

The  baggage  car  No.  24  is  built  by  the 
Harney  and  Smith  Manufacturing  com- 
pauv,  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Tfie  express  is  carried  in  one  end  of  the 
car  and  the  baggago  in  the  other  end. 
The  car  is  of  the  latest  improved  pattern. 
It  is  sixty  feet  in  length  and  lighted  by 
gas.  It'  is  fitted  up  with  all  modern 
conveniences. 

A  mail  car  will  lie  added  to  the  train 
shortly,  this  will  also  be  vestibuled 
and  litted  up  in  the  most  convenient 
manner. 

Next  to  this  is  the  combination 
car,  No.  HO.  This  car  is  fit¬ 
ted  up  in  an  elegant  manner.  The 
front  compartmout  is  exclusively; 
for  the  use  of  colored  people.  The 
seats  are  very  comfortable,  they  are  up¬ 
holstered  with  red  plush,  The  wood 
work  is  all  oak  and  every  eanvenienoe  is 
provided  for  the  comfort  of  the  passen¬ 
gers.  The  car  is  provided  with  wash- 
stands  and  toilet  rooms,  and  is  complete 
in  every  detail. 

The  next  car  is  the  hrst-class  day  coach 
which  is  fitted  up  in  such  elegant  manner 
that  it  is  as  comfortable  as  the  sleeping  or 
parlor  cars  on  many  roads.  In  the  front 
end  is  a  toilet  room.  A  wash-stand  is 
provided,  plate  glass  mirrors  are  placed 
in  several  convenient  locations. 

Next  comes  a  large,  well-lighted 
smoking  room,  furnished  iu  a  handsome 
manner.  This  room  will  be  appreciated 
bv  the  traveling  men.  A  narrow  aisle 
by  the  side  of  the  smooking-rooin  leads 
into  the  main  portion  of  the  car.  Here 
everything  is  luxuriously  furnished. 
The  seats  are  of  a  now. style,  aiid  are 
known  as  reclining  chairs.  For  comfort 
they  are  far  ahead 'of  anything  yet  seen 
in  this  section.  They  are  upholstered  in 
old  gold  plush.  The  curtains  to  the 
windows  are  of  the  finest  material.  The 
cars  are  lighted  with  gas,  being  supplied 
with  the  Pintisc.h  system.  This  gas  is 
supplied  from  tanks  carried  under  the 
coaches,  and  gives  a  brilliant  light. 
Each  coach  has  twelve  gas  lights;  the 
chandeliers  each  contain  five  jets  and  are 
very  handsome. 

The  coaches  are  both  fitted  up  in  oak. 
The  windows  are  large  and  handsome,  | 
every  possible  convenience  is  at  hand,  1 
and  ihe  passenger  that  could  discover  any. 
thing  to  find  fault  with  must  be  a 
chronic  kicker. 

The  coaches  are  painted  a.  rich  dark 
brown,  and  varnished.  Along  the  top  of 
each  coach  is,  “Cincinnati  and  Florida 
Limited, ”  and  in  smaller  letters,  near 
each  end,  N.  <>.  and  T.  P.  Ky.  Vesti¬ 
bule.”  The  Ducks  are  of  the- latest  pat¬ 
tern,  the  wheels  are  mude  of  paper,  with 
steel  coverings. 

In  the  rear  end  of  the  coach  are  separ¬ 


ate  toilet  rooms  lor  lames  anil  gentle¬ 
men.  The  ears  are  heated  by  steam,  and 
the  temperature  is  always  carefully 
looked  after.  A  porter  iu  charge  of 
these  cars  runs  through  from  Chatta¬ 
nooga  to  St.  Augustine.  His  duties  are 
to  look  after  the  comfort  of  the  passen¬ 
gers  and  to  attend  to  their  every  want. 
This  porter  has  nothing  to  do  with’ 
the  rest  of  the  train,  and  all  who 
have  been  seleetod  for  this  position 
are  old  Pullman  ear  porters  who  under¬ 
stand  their  duties  thoroughly.  The  por¬ 
ter  in  charge  of  the  coaches  of  the  traiu 
yesterday,  was  Geo.  Brown,  who  has 
been  a  Pullman  car  porter  for  seven 
years.  Geo.  is  polite  and  attentive,  and 
is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  porters 
in  the  service  of  the  East  Tennesse. 

Then  comes  the  Pullman  bullet  car. 
Thise  was  built  by  the  Pullman  Pal¬ 
ace  Car  company,  specially  for  this  run. 
It  is  vestibuled  and  fitted  npin  an  excel¬ 
lent  manner.  The  car  on  the  train  yes¬ 
terday  was  the  “Republic,”  in  charge  of 
Conductor  J.  W.  Cullens.  Every  lin- 
maginable  convenience  can  be  found 
here.  The  smoking  room  is 
handsomely  finished  in  antique  oak 
with  panels  of  embossed  Russian  leather, 
French  plate  glasR  mirrors,  tapestry 
iiangings,  Brussels  carpets,  etc. 

The  wash  room  in  the  end  Is  hand¬ 
somely  furnished.  The  toilet  rooms  have 
every  convenience. 

The  car  tbronghout  is  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  on  any  run  in  the  country.  It  is 
lighted  with  gas  by  the  Pintisch  system. 
The  seats  are  all  upholstered  with  bro¬ 
cade  plush  silk  of  the  very  finest.  The 
car  contains  ten  double  sections,  a  draw¬ 
ing  room  and  a  smoking  room.  The  full 
capacity  is  forty- five  passengers.  There 
. ‘  —  -  sections  that  can  be  inclosed  and 


wood.  The  drawing  room  is  complete 
in  every  detail,  upholstered  in  silk  mo¬ 
hair,  silk  plush  curtains  tapestry,  carpet, 
Turkish  rugs,  French  plate  mirrors,  hat 
racks,  private  toilet  room,  hot  and  cold 
water,  and  in  fact  every  convenience. 
Next  to  the  drawing  room  is  the  linen 
locker,  where  a  bountiful  supply  of  linen 
is  always  kept. 

The  bullet,  in  charge  of  William  Hawes, 
is  an  ideal  kitchen,  pantry,  and  every-  - 
thing  of  the  kind  combined.  The  most' 
delicious  viands  are  served  in  a  manner  ' 
that  would  please  the  most  fastidious-1 
epicure. 

Everything  that  one  could  possibly 
wish  to  eat  or  drink  is  Kopt  on  hand. 

The  ear  porter  is  O.  Richardson,  very 
polite  and  attentive  and  who  is  only  one 
of  the  many  others  iu  the  service  of  the 
com  pan y. 

The  ear  is  heated  by  steam,  generated  1 
by  the  latest  improved  Baker  heater, 
which  is  located  in  one  end  of  the  car. 

This  car  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  others 
that  will  be  added  to  these  trains  as  tho 
travel  demands  them. 

The  day  coaches  of  the  train  are  fur¬ 
nished  jointly  bv  the  Cinicinuati, New  Or¬ 
leans  and  Texas  Pacific  railway  and 
tho  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Geor¬ 
gia  railway.  They  are  bnilt  by  the  Bar¬ 
ney  A  Smith  Manufacturing  company  of 
Dayton,  O.,  for  those  roads. 

The  traveler  to  Florida,  or  in  fact  to 
any  point  along  the  line  of  road,  can  now- 
ride  in  as  fine  a  train  us  there  is  in  the 
country  at  no  extra  cost,  as  any  ticket 
over  these  roads  is  good  for  passage  on 
these  trains. 

President  S.  W.  Felton  of  the  E.  T.  V. 
A  O.  system  of  railways  has  done  a  great 
thing  for  Florida  in  putting  on  this  ex¬ 
cellent  service  as  it  will  bring  many  visi¬ 
tors  to  the  state  from  the  west  and  north¬ 
west. 


Mr.  B.  W.  Wren n,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  K.  T.  V.  A  G.  system  was 
aboard  the  train  when  it  reached  Jesup 
and  warmly  welcomed  the  party  from 
Jacksonville, who  had  come  to  see  his  pet 
train.  Mr.  Wrenu  very  kindly  guve  the 
press  representatives  all  the  information 
in  regard  to  the  train.  He  said  that  the 
cars  were  all  new  and  had  never  been 
used  before. 

The  train  left  Cincinnati  at  11:30  Satur¬ 
day  morning.  It  arrived  at  Chattanooga 
two  hours  late,  the  delay  being  caused 
by  hot  boxes  on  the  new  coaches  Some 
time  was  made  up  between  Chattanooga, 
and  Atlanta,  but  upon  arriving  at  that 
place  another  delay  was  caused  by  a  mis¬ 
placed  switch,  resulting  in  one  coach 
getting  off  the  track.  Between  Atlanta 
and  Macon,  near  Flovilla,  a  man  was  run 
over  and  killed.  He  was  lying  on  the 
track  asleep.  The  train  was  running  at  a 
very  high  rate  of  speed  and  the  man  was 
not  seen  until  too  late.  He  was  horribly 
mangled. 

After  this  the  train  continued  on  to 
Jessup,  arriving  two  hours  and  ten  min¬ 
utes  late.  The  train  left  Jesup'  at  2.15, 
and  the  run  of  forty  miles  to  Waycross 
was  made  in  fifty-live  minutes.  The  S., 
F.  A  W.  officials  did  their  part  to  get  the 
train  in.  The  entire  ran.  to  Jacksonville 
was  a  good  one,  except  one  delay  of 
twenty  minutes  waiting  to  meet  train  78. 

Tho  traiu  arrived  in  Jacksonville  at 
5:30  p.  m. 

While  on  route  an  elegant  luncheon 
was  served,  which  was  done  full  justice 
to  and  highly  appreciated  by  tho  enure 
party. 

At  Jacksonville  the  train  was  turned 
over  to  the  Jacksonville,  St.  Augustine 
and  Halifax  River  railway,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  speeding  away  to  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  across  the  majestic  St.  John’s  in 
charge  of  Conductor  James  Hunniout. 
with  Col.  W.  L.  Crawford,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  tho  road  on  board.  Mr.  Wrenn 
|  and  Mr.  Right  remain  on  tho  traiu  and 
went  on  over  to  gt.  Augustine. 

One  of.  these  trains  will  arrive  every 
day  from  Cincinnati  at  3:55  p.  in.,  eh 
route  to  St.  Augustine,  and  one  every 
morning  from  St.  Augustine,  eu  routo 
North,  at  9:30. 

All  who  wish  to  see  this  magnificent 
train  should  not  fail  to  be  at  the  Wav- 
cross  depot  at  9:30  this  morning.  The  ] 
train  will  remain  at  the  depot  twenty  I 
minutes,  leaving  for  Cincinnati  at  9:55.  ’  ; 

Good  for  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  I 
and  Georgia. 
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At  first  sight  it  may  seem  a  tritle  unjust  that  a  man 
traveling  on  a  second  class  ticket  has  no  right  to  ride 
in  a  palace  sleeper,  but  it  hardly  needed  a  court  decis¬ 
ion  to  establish  the  soundness  of  the 
newspaper  is  just  as  good  as 
Uncle  Sam  second  class  rates  f__ 
the  mails,  and  it  usually  has  to  ride  it 
sack,  while  the  letter  goes  in  the  aris 
But  the  newspaper  has  too  much  sense  t< 


principle, 
a  letter,  but  it  pays 
-  passage  through 
«  coarse  cloth 
noratic  pouch. 
“  complain  of 


unfair  discrimination.  It  gets  what  it  pays  for  and 
would  go  cheaper  yet  if  it  could.- [Chicago  Tribune. 


ChSms  foil- % 

'  VICTORY  FOR  THE  ST.  PAUL, 


PULLMAN’S  SUIT.FOR  9700,000  DAMAGES 
RESTRAINED  BY  TUE  COURT, 


Judge  Gresham  Holds  that  the  Questions 
Involved  Are  Too  Complicated  for  a  Jury 
Trial  and  the  Case  Will  He  Referred  to  » 
Master  in  Chancery  for  Hearing— Even  ir 
Damages  Can  Be  Proved  -No  Judgment 
Can  Be  Recovered— General  News  of  the 
Courts. 

Judge  Gresham  yesterday  issued  a  re¬ 
straining  order  staying  the  further  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  a  lawsuit  for  $700,000  damages  begun 
by  the  Pullman  Palace-Car  company  against 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railroad. 
The  suit  was  to  recover  damages  for  ears  al¬ 
leged  to  have  been  the  property  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  company  and  which  were  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  railroad,  which  refused  to  sur¬ 
render  them,  and  is  part  of  the  long-stand¬ 
ing  dispute  between  the*  two  corporations. 
After  the  Pullman  company  sued  the  rail¬ 
road  company  the  latter  filed  a  bill  alleging 
that  the  Pullman  company  was  guilty  of 
fraud  in  the  management  of  the  cars  and 
asked  that  the  Pullman  company  be  enjoined 
from  prosecuting  Hie  law  case  pending  the 
hearing  of  the  bill  in  chancery.  It  was  this 
phase  of  the  case  which  Judge  Gresham 
passed  upon  yesterday.  He  said  that  a  sin¬ 
gle  contract  was  the  foundation  for  both 
suits.  Damages  were  claimed  for  its  breach 
in  bolb  suits  and  the  Pullman  company 
could  accomplish  nothing  by  Its  action  «it 
law  that  might  not  be  accomplished  by  Filing 
a  cross-bill.  Even  if  damages  could  be 
shown  to  have  been  sustained  no  judgment 
could  be  recovered,  and  if  a  jury  tried  the 
case  it  would  have  to  gooverlhe  complicated 
accounts  of  the  Pullman  company  for  a 
period  of  eight  years  and  a  verdict  by  a  jury 
would  not  be  satisfactory,  and  it  was  tho 
peculiar  province  of  a  court  of  chancery  to 
pass  upon  such  matters.  The  case  will  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  master  in  chancery  for  a  hearing. 


'/3-Vr 

WILL  GO  TO  PULLMAN. 

Tho  Thomson-Houston  Coraimny  Will  Prob¬ 
ably  Establish  u  Factory  to  Cost  *.',00,000. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Thomson-Houston 
|  Company  will  select  a  sito  und  erect  a  large 
factory  at  Pullman,  at  least  negotiations  with 
that  end  in  view  have  been  under  way  for 
some  days,  with  every  indication  of  reaching 
a  favorable  conclusion  within  a  short  time. 
Mr.  Pullman,  Normrfti  6.  Ream,  President 

H.  A.  Pevear,  C.  A.  Coffin,  Vice  President, 
Captain  Eugene  Griffin,  the  Second  Vice 
President  of  the  Thomson-Houston  Company, 
aud  B.  E.  Sunny,  the  Western  Manager,  vis¬ 
ited  Pullman  Thursday  afternoon  with  a  view 
to  selecting  a  location.  The  grounds  were 
looked  over,  and  the  advantages  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sites  that  might  be  selected  discussed, 
but  no  choice  was  made  at  the  time.  From 
its  exlensiye  interests  and  its  importance, 
and  especially  from  the  amount  of  capital  re¬ 
quired  und  controlled  by  this  company ;  it 
will  bo  one  of  the  most  important  acquisi- 
sitions  to  Chicago’s  already  large  number  of 
industrial  institutions.  The  capital  stock  of 
the  Thomson-Houston  Company  is  $10,000,000, 
with  a  surplus  of  $0,000,000,  with  four  large 
factories,  one  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  where  3,000 
workmen  are  employed;  Cleveland,  where 

I, 000  men  are  employed ;  at  Fort  Wayne  and 
at  Middletown,  Conn.,  the  former  factory 
giving  employment  to  750  men  and  the  latter 
to  450.  The  details  have  not  yet  been  con¬ 
sidered,  but  a  general  statement  is  made  by 
one  of  the  company  thafr  about  $500,000  will 
be  expended  in  buildings  and  a  plant  and 
about  500  to  1,000  men  will  be  given  employ¬ 
ment.  The  concern,  should  it  be  established 
here,  will  manufacture  a  full  line  of  elec¬ 
trical  goods,  including  equipment  for  electric 
railroads,  and  will  have  no  connection  what¬ 
ever  with  the  Pullman  Company. 
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RAILWAY  READING.  \ 

VESTIBULE U  TRAINS  SAVE  PAS¬ 
SENGERS’  LIVES. 


Notable  Phase  of  the  C.  &  O.  Acoi- 
dent— About  the  Alleged  Q.  and  C.- 
|  E.  T.,  V.  &  G.  Consolidation— Holt- 
S  day  Rates  on  All  the  Roads. 

iSptcuil  trg  Telegraph  to  the  Tlmea-Star.  \ 

Washington,  D.  C.,  December  17.— Pas¬ 


sengers  wbo  were  on  the  F.  F.  V.  which  left 
Cincinnati  on  the  C.  &  O.  at  6:10  Tuesday 
\  evening  und  were  wrecked  near  Alderson, 
W.  Va.,  yesterday  morning  arrived  at 
Washington  last  night  at  9  o’clock.  They 
say  tbe  concussion  caused  by  thg  collision 
was  as  great  as  it  was  possible,  as  both  trains 
were  running  at  full  speed,  tbe  F.  F.  V.  be¬ 
ing  behind  time,  and  vet  not  a  single  pas¬ 
senger  was  injured.  The  vestibule  arrange¬ 
ments  on  the  F.  F.  V.  were  so  perfect  that 
not  even  tbe  passenger  coaches  were 
materially  injured.  Mr.  H.  W.  Fuller,  the 
general  passenger  eeent  of  the  0.  *  O.,  was 
on  the  east  bound  F.  F.  V.  ana  rendered 
personal  assistance  to  tbe  passengers,  the 
wounded  train  men  and  tbe  wreck-workers. 
Mr.  F  uller  says  that  the  result  of  the  acci¬ 
dent  shows  conclusively  that  tbe  vestibule 
appliances  are  the  greatest  of  railroad  im¬ 
provement*  and  that  hadii  not  been  for  tbe 
fact  that  the  F.  F.  V.  was  vestibuled  every 
coach  of  that  train  would  have  been  tele¬ 
scoped.  Mr.  Fuller  thinks  it  will  be  but  a 
few  years  till  all  passenger  coaches  will  be 

r.tibuled  for  safety  at  all  times,  and  espe- 
llv  in  time  of  accident. 


THE  VESTIBULES  SAVED  THEM. 


An  licho  from  VYcdnrsday’s  tVrcek  hear 
Aldctsou,  W.  Va. 

Passengers  who  were  on  tho  F.  F.  V. , 
which  left  Cincinnati  on  the  C.  &  O.  at 
6:10  Tuesday  evening  and  were  wrecked 
near  Aldergou,  W.  Va.,  Wednesday 
morning,  say  the  concnsaion  caused  by 
tho  collision  was  r.s  groat  at  it  wa9  pos¬ 
sible,  as  both  trains  were  running  at 
full  speed,  the  F.  F.  V.  being  behind 
time,  and  yes  not  a  single  passenger 
was  injured.  Tho  vestibule  arrange¬ 
ments  on  tho  F.  F.  V.  wore  bo  perfeot 
that  nob  even  tbe  passenger  coaches  w era 
materially  injured.  Mr.  H.  W.  Fuller, 
tho  general  passenger  agent  of  the  C.  & 
O.,  was  on  the  east-bound  F.  F.  V.  He 
declares  that  the  result  of  the  accident 
shows  conclusively  that  the  vestibule 
appliances  are  tho  greatest  of  railroad 
improvements,  and  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  the  F.  F.  V.  was  vesti¬ 
buled  ovary  coach  of  that  train  would 
have  been  telescoped. 


A  country  lawyer  in  Illinois,  probably  propos¬ 
ing  to  show  his  superior  acuteness  and  to  teach  a 
great  public  lesson,  bought  a  second  class  ticket 
from  Chicago  to  an  eastern  point  and  also  a  sleep¬ 
ing  car  ticket  and  took  possession  of  the  Pullman 
berth  which  the  latter  indicated.  On  producing 
his  ticket  he  was  ejected  from  the. sleeper  and  taken 
to  a  second  class  car.  He  brought  suit  against  the 
l’ullman  company  for  damages,  but  the  circuit 
court  of  Cook  county  found  for  the  defendant 
company  and  the  appellate  court  of  the  state  has 
now  affirmed  that  decision.  It  would  be  strange 
law  indeed  that  would  authorize  a  man  who  had 
paid  for  one  coat  in  a  clothing  store  to  carry  away 
two,  and  the  moral  difference  between  this  and 
trying  to  appropriate  first  class  accommodations 
on  a  second  class  ticket  is  not  apparent.  Yet  there 
are  lawyers  who  will  prosecute  swindling  claims 
like  these  against  transportation  companies  and 
there  are  juries  which  will  give  them  favorable 
verdicts.  Fortunately  our  judges  are  actuated  by 
justice  and  reason. 
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£  OSEETS  ON'S  $  OEKR 


stout.  Palace  Car  Company 

x  axd  nnavs  rima  A  ^ 


A  MYTHICAL  WORTHIXGTOX  AXD  COIN'S  GE® 

HIM  INTO  TROUBLE. 

Edgerton  Robertson,  tile  young  man  representing  k  *  1  E  THE  SECOND  VlCE-PRESI DENI, 
himself  as  an  agent  of  the  Hartford  Military  Academy, 
and  who  passed  worthless  checks  upon  D.  Powers 

*  Co.,  of  No.  489  Washlngton-st.,  has  given  a  novel  U'hir’acrn 

explanation  of  how  he  obtained  possession  of  the  V^l  in-dgu, 

shoes,  purse  and  umbrella  claimed  by  R.  G.  Erwin, 
u  guest  at  the  St.  James  Hotel.  Robertson  sold  yester¬ 
day  that  he  came  from  Chicago  to  New-York  on  Decern- 
Jjer  3  to  solicit  orders  for  a  patent  mop. 

T*e  stayed  at  the  Astor  House  one  evening.  He  1 


Removed  one  of  Ihfs  shoes  to  ease  a  pain  in  his  foot.  '  ys 
A  man  ropi-esentlng  himself  os  Henry  Worthington  // 

approached  him  and  sold  him  a  pair  of  shoes  for  at!.  / 

Worthington  then  proposed  to  Robertson  that  they  pool  gU  A 
their  Interests  and  go  to  Boston  to  bay  carpets  and  ^ 


chased  a  bill  of  goods.  He  ottered  in  payment  two  i 
checks  signed  by  the  Hartford  Military  Academy,  an  I 
Institution  which  does  not  exist.  On  Wednesday  morn-  j 

Ing  Worthington  Joined  him  at  the  Devonshire  Hotel,  ,  . — / 

and  the  two  men  went  downtown  together.  When  A  p  A/  / 

Worthington  left  the  train,  Robertson  says  that  he  found  _  ,  —  A 1  ^  ^  x/  /  A 

In  the  seat  his  partner’s  umbrella  and  pocketboolc,  of  C^X, — ^  — "  "  *-  *  ^  r  -  L  C-  fyf  X  - 

which  he  took  chargo.  Robertson’s  story  of  shoes,  j.'  / 

pocketbooks  and  umbrellas  does  not  account  for  the '  / 

mysterious  Worthington.  No  man  of  that  name  was  : 

registered  at  the  Astor  House  or  any  other  leading •  t 

hotel.  The  police  believe  that  Worthington  and  _  y/'  7 

Robertson  are  the  same  man.  Among  the  other  :  ^ 

articles  found  in  Robertson’s  pockets  were  two  purses  f  -y-'  £  f  ^  ^ 

bearing  the  name  of  J.  E.  Booge,  some  blank  checks  ^  ^  ^ 

on  tha  Mechanics  Bank  of  St.  Bouts  and  Chemical  ^ 

National  Bank  of  New-York,  a  deed  to  some  Chicago 
property  and  a  slip  of  yellow  paper  on  which  was ! 
written  the  combination  of  a  safe. 

William  H.  Harris,  of  No.  43  Broadway,  says  that  — 

he  knew  Robertson  two  years  ago,  when  the  young  /  7 

man  was  a  clerk  In  the  employ  of  the  Palace  Horse-  (  ,  -X  , 

Car  Company,  of  Chicago,  of  which  Mr.  Harris  was  then  - -  y  \  >— 

the  second  auditor.  Mr.  Harris  said  that  the  slip  of  /  ‘**'1 

yellow  paper  bore  the  combination  of  one  of  tka  /  J 

Chicago  company’s  safes.  /  / 
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From  Pittsburglir — 

To  San  Francisco 

2823  Miles 

Without 

Change 

Of  Cars ! 


Union  Pacific  and 
s,  via  Chicago,  Omaha, 
Due  at  San  Francisco, 


to,  will  be  accepted  in 
.  of  regular  Sleeping  Car 
s  in  Dining  Cars.  For 
ter  particnlars,  address 


The  Pullman  Palace  Gar  Company  is  bav¬ 


in  your  issue  of  the  18th  inst.  I  read  with  interest 
an  article  on  “  Interviewing  railway  officials  ”  which 
you  quote  from  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  writer  of 
the  article  states  that  Chauncey  Depew  is  easily  ap¬ 
proached,  which  by  the  way  is  true,  Mr.  Depew  being 
a  politician  as  well  as  a  railroad  man,  and  that  Marvin 
Hughitt  iB  a  hard  man  to  get  at,  “  but  it  is  all  right  when 
you  get  there."  He  then  goes  on  to  relate  in  an  ag¬ 
grieved  way  the  trouble  and  annoyance  experienced 
in  interviewing  president  Fish  of  the  Illinois  Centr  al 
all  of  which  he  lays  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Fish’s  “young 
man.”  I  am  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Fish’s  “young 
man,”  nor  do  I  know  the  Tribune’s  representative,  but 
from  four  years’  experience  as  secretary  to  one  of 
Chicago’s  prominent  railway  presidents  I  must  say 
that  I  fail  to  see  wherein  Mr.  Fish’s  young  man  has 
strayed  from  the  path  of  duty.  It  seems  from  the  re¬ 
porter's  own  story  that  he  called  on  Mr.  Fish  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Tribune.  He  presented  his  paste¬ 
board  attesting  this  fact,  but  much  to  his  estonish 
ment  the  young  man  of  the  inner  guard  did  not  fall  all 
over  himself  in  escorting  the  visitor  to  the  president’s 
sanctum.  To  quote  from  the  article  in  question: 

I  called  there  one  day  and  was  met  by  a  young  man 
who  asked  what  I  wanted.  I  told  him  I  called  to  see 
Mr.  Fish.  “What  do  you  want  to  see  him  about? ”  was 
the  query,  and  it  was  not  said  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  make  me  think  any  more  of  the  young  man.  I  told 
him  it  was  a  matter  of  a  personal  nature.  The  young 
man  took  me  in,  not  inside,  but  from  head  to  feet.  He 
asked  me  for  my  card.  I  gave  it  to  him.  He  looked 
atTit  and  again  asked  my  business.  I  declined.  He 
took  the  card  to  Mr.  Fish  and  came  back  and  said  that 
Mr.  Fish  wanted  to  know  what  I  wanted.  I  told  the 
young  man  that  I  knew  better;  that  Mr.  Fish  had  said 
nothing  of  the  sort  and  that  I  would  wait  there  until 
Mr.  Fish  came  out  and  then  I  would  ask  him.  The 
young  man  weakened  and  then  I  was  admitted.  I  did  y 
not,  of  course,  inform  on  the  young  man.  A  great  deal 
of  the  trouble  one  has  in  seeking  suoh  men  as  those  of 
whom  I  have  spoken,  I  mean  those  who  can  only  be 
seen  by  the  card,  comes  from  the  young  man  at  the 
door.  It  is  the  only  place  where  they  ever  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  showing  the  quantity  of  the  animal  there 
is  in  their  natures  and  they  take  advantage  of  it  for 
all  there  is  in  it. 

Now,  from  the  statements  of  the  Tribune’s  hired 
man.  he  called  on  the  president..  What  for?  If  he 


: "h.  he  -iied  °n the  presideut- 1 what. !ot!,  If  be 

titles  of  linen  bead  rests  for  use  in  cars  The  came  Bimply  to  inquire  for  news  the  president  s  inner 

SSTrTent  office  not  the  pla°e  to  g°'  ”  he  W“8  "ent  ^ ^ 

The  company  claims  the  goods  are  not  embroid-  chief  to  get  an  interview  from  Mr.  Fish  on  a  matter 

erles  but  are  linens  and  should  be  taxed  but  that  was  exciting  public  interest  at  the  time  why  not 

« M.o"mg  T  vSX£.,“lK.,5  bo  state  on  his  card?  Mr.  Fish’s  “  young  man  ”  did 

IooJ*-  _ _ _  just  right  in  refusing  to  be  oontent  with  the  answer 

■vj  that  his  business  was  “  of  a  personal  nature.”  Why 

lnuaby  ’  of  course  his  business  was  personal;  so  is  that  of  nine- 

I  teen  out  of  twenty  callers  who  crowd  the  anterooms  of 

possible,  what  the  callers  want?  Suppose  he  takes  in 
a  card  of  someone  unknown  to  the  president  (and  the 
^Sii  big  majority  of  the  callers  are  strangers)  do  you  think 

the  president  is  content  with  the  answer  that  the  busi- 
A  Boaton  dispatch  says:  C.  L.  Pullman  of  Chicago  I  ,  „  .  , 

.  .  .  ,,  8  l  neBB  is  personal  ?  Certainly  not.  He  says  to  his  man 

is  here.  His  special  business  is  to  see  bow  the  new  I  , *  ,  .  ,  .  ...  , 

,  ,  ,  ....  go  find  out  what  he  wants.  The  president  knows  and 

double  decked  cars  recently  manufactured  by  the  Pull-  *  ,  ...  „0n„„a 

_  ,  ..  ...  .  ,,  ,  ,  . .  the  young  man  knows  that  seven  tenths  of  the  callers 

man  Co.  for  the  WeBt  End  road  are  working.  The  3  .  _ 

,  are  on  business  that  should  go  to  other  departments, 

people  as  well  as  the  road  seem  to  like  them,  he  said,  .  ,  ..  ,  ,  .  ,  - 

1  r  ,  .  ..  ...  ....  ,  ’  .  -  And  that  is  the  reason  the  man  at  the  door  asked  foi 

and  more  of  them  will  probably  be  put  on.  Boston  is  , ,  .  ,  ,•  , ,  „ 

,  .  ..  ,  .  ,  J  *  the  nature  of  the  business  and  not  to  satisfy  a  burn- 

at  present  the  only  city  where  such  cars  are  run,  but  i  .  . 

,  ,,  ,  ,,  ,  ’  t  ing  curiosity  or  a  desire  to  display  his  own  importance, 

Philadelphia  will  have  them  on  her  cable  road.  More)  ,  - ,  .„„„ 

..  ..  ..  ....  \  as  the  Tribune’s  pencil  pusher  would  have  the  public 

than  that  there  is  talk  of  putting  on  doable  deckers  1  1 

for  suburban  service  on  the  steam  railroads.  ln  ,  . ,  .,  .  -.  .  _ 

Mr.  Reporter  magnanimously  adds  that  after  he  was 

\  admitted  he  “did  not,  of  course,  inform  on  the  young 
Seobktaby  to  the  president”  indicates  some  of  the  >  ^  „  Ye  Qodfli  whttt  chnrity!  imagine  the  awful 
annoyances  of  his  position  in  a  communication  else-  „  uenoe(j  had  he  done  9ol  l  do  „ot  know  the 
where,  which  will  be  appreciated  by  many  of  onr  rnleg  of  Mr.  Fiah’B  office,  but  in  this  office,  where  we 

readers  Railway  officers  would  not  be  able  to  get  httve  from  „  t„  r>0  caUerB  a  day.  a„  c(lrds  are  brought 


through  their  duties  if  every  person  who  chose  to  do 
so  could  walk  into  their  offices  unannounced  and  con- 
same  their  time  ad  libitum,  and  the  secretary  in  the 
I  anteroom,  instructed  to  ascertain  the  name  and  busi¬ 
ness  of  all  callers,  is  a  necessity,  rather  than  a  luxury 
or  a  matter  of  “style,”  and  moreover  he  is  generally  a 
very  pleasant  gentlemnn— a  good  deal  more  of  a  gen¬ 
tleman  than  some  of  his  visitors.  > 


re.  M.  VAN  AR8DALK, 

MORSE  BUILDING . NEW  YORK 


'In  addition  to  the  engravings  and  drawings  of  the  stmS 
dard  Pullman  sleeping  ear  of  this  issue,  we  show  on  our 
supplement  page  two  perspective  views  of  the  Pullman 
)  cnrs  which  run  between  New  York  and  Chicago  on  the 
well  known  Pennsylvania  Limited. 

One  of  these  engravings  represents  the  rear  of  the  train. 
The  last  car  is  a  combination  sleeping  and  observation  car, 
that  is,  the  main  portion  of  the  interior  is  fitted  up  like  a 
parlor  car,  and  has  large  bay  windows  at  the  sides.  Ad¬ 
joining  this  is  a  room  which  is  open  to  the  rear;  this  is  the 
part  of  the  car  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  platform  is 
made  a  part  of  this  room  by  applying  trap  doors  to  the 
stair  openings  and  surrounding  the  whole  with  an  orna¬ 
mental  brass  railing. 

The  other  engraving  referred  to  is  a  view  of  the  interior 
of  the  main  room  in  the  combination  baggage  and  smoking 
car  of  the  same  train  and  which  is  placed  next  the  loco¬ 
motive.  This  room  is  finished  in  quartered  oak,  is  well 
equipped  with  plush  covered  easy  chairs  and  [sofas,  tables, 
etc.  There  are  also  well  filled  book  cases,  writing  desks 
and  a  sideboard.  The  floor  is  handsomely  carpeted  and  the 
windows  and  partition  openings  supplied  with  silk  plush 
draperies. 

Adjoining  the  main  room  is  an  annex  which  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  smoking  room,  and  in  addition  con¬ 
tains  sleeping  berths  for  the  attendants.  The  main  room 
is  in  the  center  of  the  car,  one  end  of  which  is  utilized  for 
a  barber  shop,  closets,  etc,  and  the  other  for  baggage.  The 
baggage  compartment  also  contains  the  air  pump,  the  dy¬ 
namo  for  furnishing  the  electric  light  with  which  this  train 
is  equipped  and  the  brotherhood  engine  for  driving  this. 


caller  is  either  after  a  pass,  a  positions  or  money,  or 
on  business  that  shonld  go  to  some  other  department. 
The  secretary’s  position  is  not  always  an  enviable  one. 
He  must  treat  all  callers  courteously  and  must  often 
incur  their  displeasure  when  they  fail  to  get  what  they 
want.  Sbcbetaby  to  tbb  Pbksidknt. 

faft'hiUu* 

•  Wall  Street  and  rullman. 

Wall  street  insists  on  having  some  sort  of  a 
new  deal  in  Pullman  affairs.  Mr.  Pullman  r» 
here  and  though  he  blandly  declares  that  W  aU 
Btroot  is  guessing  wrong,  he  cannot  of  course 
disguise  his  natural  satisfaction  over  tho 
course  of  Pullman  quotations  on  "w  stock 
exchange.  In  face  of  the  fact  that  the 


to  me,  and  my  implicit  instructions  from  the  fountain¬ 
head  compel  me  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  all  callers  before  I  present  their  cards.  Were 
it  otherwise  the  president’s  time  would  be  entirely  con¬ 
sumed  in  entertaining  gentlemen  with  a  tendency  to 
business  of  a  “  personal  nature,"  and  whou  this  per¬ 
sonal  business  ia  looked  into  it  will  be  found  that  the 


course  of  Pullman  quotations  on  the  stock 
exchange.  In  fare  of  the  fart  that,  the  $3,000,- 
000  new  stock  haa  all  been  distributed,  the 
market  figures  keep  on  going  up  steadily  day 
after  day  and  even  beta  arc  offered  on  the  ex¬ 
change  that  200  will  be  crossed  speedily,  with 
twenty  points  or  so  to  go.  Oeorge  M.  Pud- 
man  is  occupying  a  unique  place  in  me 
financial  world;  he  holds  universal  couUdcnco. 

Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-olio’s  business 
in  the  manufacturing  branch  of  the  Pullman 
company,  I  am  told  by  an  insider,  beats  all 
pnst  records.  Within  the  last  month  orders 
to  build  300  gdt-edgo  passenger  coacheB  have 
been  booked  and  200  for  the  Chicago  aud 
Northwestern  alone.  Something  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  look  about  that,  isn’t  there?  Not  for 
Pullman  only,  but  for  the  railway  as  well.  It 
is  inspiring  to  hear  Western  railway  mana- 
of  traffic  prospects.  All  are  agreed 
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The  engravings  and  insets  herewith  show  the  latest  de¬ 
sign  of  sleeping  car  as  built  by  the  Pullman  company. 
Referring  to  the  general  arrangement  drawings,  the  car 
measures  nearly  70  feet  over  the  end  sills,  or  76  feet  over 


a  ties;  they  are  also  attached 


two  of  which  simply  acting 
as  customary. 

The  body  bolsters  is  of  the  double  variety,  and  is  con¬ 
structed  with  6-incli  tension  and  compression  bars;  it  is 
located  6  feet  4$  inches  and  10  feet  71  inches,  respectively, 
measuring  from  the  end  of  the  frame. 
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Partition  E  in  Smoking  Room. 


Partition  C  in  Smoking  Room. 


The  two  body  truss  rods  are  located  immediately  under 
the  side  Bills,  the  ends  being  attached  by  means  of 
pins  to  suitable  irons  securely  bolted  to  the  under  side  of 
the  sills  near  the  second  bolster. 


SUPEHSTRDCTION. 

The  bracing  in  the  side  walls  of  this  car  is  very  strong 
and  may  be  said  to  be  a  combination  of  the  leading  me¬ 
thods,  both  the  A  brace,  together  with  the  inverted  truss 
rod  for  holding  up  the  corners,  and  the  short  diagonal 
braces  with  hook  rods  being  employed;  in  addition  to  this 
it  was  found  necessary,  since  the  vestibule  has  been  added, 
to  block  the  spaces  formed  by  the  uprights  and  nailing 
strips,  fora  distance  of  about  13  feet,  measuring  from  the 
end  sill  back. 

The  members  of  the  A  brace  are  11  inches  by  6  inches 
and  11  inches  by  7  inches,  let  in  flush  with  the  posts;  the 
short  diagonal  braces  11  inches  by  41  inches  and  their  ac¬ 
companying  rods  1  inch  and  the  long  inverted  truss  rods 

1  inch  by  3  inches;  the  latter  are  supported  on  cast  iron 
Btruts  located  between  the  bolsters.  The  remainder  of  the 
side-frame  is  constructed  with  a  3  inch  by  51  inch  plate, 
1*  inches  by  4  inches  and  21  inch  by  4  inch  posts,  f  inch 
tie-rods,  a  2$  inch  by  111  inch  truss-plank,  a  3  inch  by  4 
inch  belt  rail,  11  inch  by  2  inch  nailing  strips  and  1  inch 
and  11  inch  firring  blocks.  The  letter  board,  which  has 
an  effective  cross-section  equal  to  1}  inches  by  15  inches 
also  adds  some  to  the  strength  of  the  side-frame. 

The  exterior  is  covered  with  f-inch  narrow,  matched 
and  beaded  strips  which  are  carefully  attached  both  with 
glue  and  nails. 

The  roof  is  framed  with  3  inch  by  51  inch  deck  sills, 

2  inch  by  41  inch  deck  plates  and  11-inch  rafters,  which 
are  spaced  aliout  12  inches  apart;  at  the  points  where  par¬ 
titions  are  located,  there  are  2-inch  cross-carlines  and  at 
every  section  a  1  inch  by  2  inch  iron  carline.  The  roof 
sheathing  is  f-inch  matched  stuff ;  the  covering  is  tin. 

The  exterior  is  painted  with  the  dark  shade  known 
among  car  builders  as  the  Pullman  color,  and  is  elab¬ 
orately  ornamented  in  gold  leaf.  The  windows  are  made 
to  appear  large  by  finishing  the  woodwork,  which  sep¬ 
arates  each  pair,  in  natural  wood  color  same  as  the  sash 
and  by  making  one  transom  light  for  each  pair  of  win¬ 
dows  ;  this  trausdm  light  is  embossed  and  partially  backed 
with  silver  leaf  so  as  to  hide  the  construction  back  of  it. 

INTERIOR. 

The  interior  of  the  Pullman  car  is  noted  for  its  elaborate 
and  artistic  treatment.  In  the  main  room  the  woodwork, 
which  is  of  mahogany,  is  less  prominent  than  formerly' 
most  of  the  panels  being  of  embossed  silk  plush  of  a  har¬ 
monizing  shade  ;  referring  to  the  drawings  showing  the 
bunk  section  and  the  partition  at  either  end  of  the  room,  in 
the  former  about  one  half  of  the  bunk  front,  nearly  all'  of 
the  belt  below  the  deck  windows,  the  panels  between 
them  and  in  the  latter  the  arch  and  small  panels  at  each 
side  of  this,  are  so  treated. 

There  is  a  small  bevel-edged  mirror  between  the  windows 
in  each  section  and  a  large  one  on  each  side  of  the  opening 
in  the  partition.  The  space  above  the  partition,  and  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  ceiling,  is  partially  stopped  by  bevel 
edged  plate  glass  mounted  in  brass  frames,  and  partially 
by  an  open  bronze  grill. 

The  ceiling  is  of  three  ply  veneer,  painted  a  light  shade 
and  ornamented  partially  in  relief. 

The  high-backed  seats  are  covered  with  embossed  plush 
of  the  same  shade  as  that  in  the  panels.  The  lamps  and 
other  trimmings  are  of  bronze  of  a  quiet  pattern.  The 
curtain  rods  which  were  formerly  so  prominent,  are  now 
so  arranged  that  they  can  be  concealed  when  not  in  use 
The  floor  is  covered  with  a  rich  carpet  of  a  special  pattern 
and  harmonizes  with  the  finish  and  the  other  furnishings 
of  the  room. 

The  lira  win  or-rnnm  *  i.  ... 
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A  fast  line  of  steamers  between  Quebec  and  Liverpool  is 

I  contemplated  to  run  in  connection  with  the  Canadian'- 
Pacific  and  compete  for  Chicago  business  with  the  roads 
between  New  York  and  Chicago. 


The  Chicago  Elevated  Terminal  Railway  Company  has 
purchased  for  $7,500,000  the  right  of  way  and  all  the  real 
^tate  holdings  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail¬ 
way  within  the  limits  of  Chicago. 


The  Illinois  Central  road  has  renewed  its  contract  with 
|  the  Pullman  company  for  a  period  of  25  years.  The  Pull- 
n  company  purchases  the  railroad  company’s  interests 
I  in  the  cars  owned  under  a  previous  contract. 


matic 

th  \On< 
II- 


The  Grant  Locomotive  Works,  Chicago,  are  expected  to 

I  be  completed  and  ready  for  work  early  this  year.  The 
capacity  of  the  works  will  be  200  engines  per  year,  and  all 
modem  appliances  for  construction  will  be  used. 


The  St.  Charles  Car  Company  have  delivered  150  60,000- 
pound  capacity  coal  cars  to  the  Texas  Pacific.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  also  received  orders  for  100  Missouri  Pacific  furni¬ 
ture  cars,  100  Iron  Mountain  furniture  cars,  and  500  box 
cars  for  the  Santa  Fe. 


There  are  1 ,400  men  at  work  in  the  East  Buffalo  car  shops 
of  the  Central;  250  more  than  are  usually  employed.  This 


»ved  kind. 


:  lig^t 


f^lectricitu  describes  a  “  penny  in  the  slot”  electric 
which  is  being  introduced  into  the  railroad  carriages 
English  roads.  The  lamps  are  placed  in  a  convenient  posi¬ 
tion  to  throw  a  good  light  on  the  book  or  paper.  To  the 
side  of  the  car  is  attached  a  box  containing  the  accumu¬ 
lator  and  mechanism  for  switching  the  current  on  and  off. 
By  dropping  a  penny  into  the  slot  the  light  is  set  going  for 
15  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  circuit  is  auto¬ 
matically  opened  and  the  light  extinguished. 


ie  rather  remarkable  event  lately  in  connection  with 
the' lumber  trade  was  the  arrival  at  New  York  of  the 
schooner  “White  Cloud”  with  a  cargo  of  lumber  from 
Chicago.  So  far  as  known  the  “White  Cloud”  is  the 
first  sailing  vessel  to  reach  New  York  from  the  inland 
lakes.  She  made  the  trip  in  sixty-six  days,  touching  at 
Montreal  and  Portland,  Me.  She  passed  through  the 
Welland  canal  to  reach  Lake  Ontario  and  after  traversing 
that  lake  sailed  down  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 


Transatlantic  travelers  may  soon  feel  an  additional  sense 
of  security  during  the  voyage,  as  it  is  said  that  the  princi¬ 
pal  steamship  companies  have  agreed  upon  a  uniform 
ocean  route  for  all  steamers  leaving  Liverpool  for  New 
York,  and  another  separate  route  for  steamers  sailing  from 
here  to  Liverpool.  Ocean  lanes  are' not  entirely  new  things. 
But  to  reduce  the  danger  of  collision  to  a  minimum  it  is 
necessary  that  every  steamship  company  should  become  a 
party  to  the  agreement  to  use  the  chosen  routes. 


way  postoffice  lines  consists  of  500  whole  cars  in  use  and 
110  in  reserve;  1,781  apartment  cars  in  use  and  500  in  re¬ 
serve,  making  the  total  number  under  control  of  the 
Department  2,891.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  there 
were  1,088  railway  postoffice  lines  in  operation,  on  which  5,- 
514  postal  clerks  were  employed  in  the  separation  and  dis-/ 
tribution  of  the  mails.  They  distributed  8,546,370,000  I 
of  ordinary  mail,  and  receipted  for,  recorded, 
and  distributed  16,671,914  registered  packages  ^ 
.  On  July  1,  1890,  there  were  in  operation  154, i 
779.35  miles  of  railroad  over  which  mail  trains  were  runj  | 
to  which  were  added  during  the  year  4,738.65  miles  of  ne  vf 
service,  being  an  increase  of  3.06  per  cent.  | 


In  a  case  of  suit  for  $20,000  damages  against  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern,  recently  before  Judge  Gresham,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  plaintiff,  who  was  injured  in  an  accident, 
had  been  hunted  up  at  the  hospital  by  an  attorney,  to  see 
if  there  was  any  basis  for  a  damage  suit.  Addressing  the 
attorney  Judge  Gresham  said:  “I  don’t  say  you  were 
guilty  of  shoving  your  services  on  this  man  unsolicited. 
But  it  looks  bad,  sir,  very  bad.  If  railroad  trains  run  over 
people  or  injure  them  they  should  be  held  accountable  for 
proper  damages.  But  I  don’t  like  the  way  lawyers  of  a 
certain  class  have  of  rushing  off  to  people  as  soon  as  they 
are  injured,  and  forcing  their  legal  services  upon  them; 
and  the  public  does  not  like  it  either.  Lawyers  that  do 
this  sort  of  thing  ought  to  be  disbarred,  and  if  1  ever  get 
another  one  of  them  before  me  I  will  disbar  him.” 
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In  another  portion  of  this  issue  we  give  space  to 
a  lengthy  article  from  M.  N.  Forney,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  ‘‘Speed  in  Locomotives.”  The  question  is 
well  handled  by  that  veteran  in  locomotive  con¬ 
struction,  who  bases  his  conclusions  upon  what 
has  been  accomplished,  and  what  may  be  done 
with  the  devices  now  in  general  use. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  ,to  supply  some 
additional  information  upon  the*  subject  of  high 
speed  in  locomotives,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  most  of  the  mechanical  experts  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  foreign  ones  as  well,  will  agree  that  we 
have  at  least  found  a  solution  to  the  vexed 
question,  “Can  a  locomotive  run  100  miles  per 
hour?” 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  article  above  referred 
to,  that  Mr.  Forney  enumerates  many  reasons 
why  such  speed  cannot  be  made  with  steam. 

First,  the  boiler  is  incapable  of  generating  the 
steam,  and  if  it  were,  the  faulty  manner  of  its  dis¬ 
tribution  prevents  such  high  speed.  It  is 
true  that  when  the  Stephenson  link  motion  is  to 
be  depended  on  secure  the  full  power  of  the 
boiler  a  very  great  waste  of  energy  is  discovered 

It  is  a  fact  that  under  high  speeds  the  valve- 
gear  of  the  Stephenson  type  tends  to  retard  the 
locomotive.  This  is  due  to  many  reasons,  among 
which  may  be  enumerated,  limited  fire-box  capac¬ 
ity.  friction  of  the  gear  itself,  uneven  distribution 
of  the  steam,  which  allows  a  greater  quantity  to 
enter  on  the  forward  stroke,  or  vice  versa,  and  to 
the  inability  to  unload  the  steam  sufficiently  rap¬ 
id  so  as  to  overcome  the  back  pressure  in  the 
cylinders.  The  faster  the  engine  runs  the  more 
pronounced  do  these  defects  appear. 

In  the  present  type  of  valve  gear  it  has  been 
impossibie  to  run  much  beyond  70  miles  per  hour, 
and  such  remarkable  bursts  of  speed  have  only 
been  maintained  for  a  mile  or  so  at  a  time. 

In  the  article  above  quoted,  it  will  seem  that  in 
following  the  present  type  of  construction,  no 
very  immediate  improvements  can  be  expected, 
for  the  limits  of  the  designer  is  so  circumscribed 
by  the  various  conditions  as  to  absolutely  bar  him 
from  any  serious  deviation  from  the  present  form 
of  construction. 

It  is  our  object  in  this  connection  to  supply 
some  information  not  yet  given  to  the  public,  nor 
is  it  generally  known  that  the  statements  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  make  can  be  verified,  yet  any  mechanical 
superintendent  or  other  railway  official  can  satisfy 
himself  of  the  accuracy  of  them  if  he  only  takes 
the  trouble  to  investigate. 

There  has  been  in  operation  for  the  past  four¬ 
teen  months,  on  a  western  railroad,  a  device 
which  was  built  to  overcome  the  defects  in  the 
present  type  of  valve  gear.  In  its  construction 
the  old  link  and  eccentrics  are  entirely  dispensed 
with,  and  a  new  and  altogether  better  device  sub¬ 
stituted.  This  new  invention  is  known  as  the 
Lewis  Valve  Gear,  a  most  ingenious  device,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  overcome  the  faulty  construction  and 
operation  of  the  old  Stephenson  links.  While  the 
old  device  is  unable  to  admit  and  discharge  the 
steam  economically,  the  Lewis  Gear  does  both 
with  precision  and  ease. _ 


.  ...  invention 

pede  the  movement  of  the  piston  because  the  ex¬ 
haust  nozzle  is  one- half  inch  larger  than  in  the 
ordinary  engine,  and  little  or  no  back  pressure  is 
encountered,  no  matter  at  what  speed  the  engine 
may  be  running;  this  results  also  in  saving  the  fire 
which  is  torn  to  pieces  by  the  sharp  exhaust  of  the 
present  type. 

Much  of  the  uneven  action,  of  which  Mr. 
Forney  speaks,  is  due  to  the  frictional  resistance 
of  the  eccentrics  as  well  as  the  uneven  stroke  of 
the  piston  which  varies  because  of  the  uneven 
admission  and  exit  of  the  steam.  In  the  Lewis 
device  nothing  of  thisjkind  occurs.  Should  it  be 
desirable  for  any  reason  to  enlarge  the  fire  box, 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  additional  space  is 
secured  by  the  adoption  of  the  Lewis  Gear,  or  the 
wheels  may  be  closed  together,  giving  greater 
strength  to  the  side  rods. 

The  power  for  moving  the  Lewis  Gear  being 
taken  from  the  crosshead,  no  lost  motion  is  to  be 
overcome  as  is  the  case  in  the  Stephenson  link 
device. 

In  the  operatien  of  the  engine  now  running, 
having  a  stroke  of  24  inches,  the  Lewis  device 
shows  exceptional  results,  the  steam  is  cut  off  at 
5>a"  and  the  expansion  carries  the  stroke  to  17" 
with  0*4"  by  momentum,  leaving  %"  for  the  lead. 
In  the  old  type  the  admission  being  5  the  ex¬ 
pansion  would  not  force  the  piston  on  its  stroke 
more  than  14",  leaving  7"  for  momentum  and  3" 
for  lead.  Thus,  it  will  be  observed  in  the  old  type 
there  is  not  only  the  back  pressure  in  front  of  the 
piston,  but  3"  of  live  steam  to  overcome  caused 
by  increased  lead  at  a  short  cut  off. 

The  solution  by  means  of  the  Lewis  Valve  Gear, 
is  thorough  and  complete.  The  story  is  told  when 
we  state  that  a  Dickson  engine,  1G"x24"  with  02" 
drivers,  has  made  90  miles  with  a  2,800  gallon  tank 
of  water  hauling  S  cars  on  a  passenger  run  of  151 
miles,  and  the  device  has  been  in  constant  use  for 
14  months  without  repairs. 

Enough  is  already  known  of  the  possibilities  of 
this  new  and  unique  invention,  and  facts  which  are 
known  to  many  of  the  best  mechanical  men  in  this 
section,  goes  to  prove  that  already  a  speed  much 
in  excess  of  100  miles  per  hour  has  been  made,  not 
only  on  one  occasion, but  repeatedly, hauling  trains 
of  6-7  and  8  cars.  It  will  surely  save  its  cost  in 
fuel  every  six  months  in  addition  to  the  increased 
speed. 

If  the  railroad  fraternity  is  looking  for  sensa¬ 
tional  developments,  outside  of  electrical  and 
other  chimerical  schemes  now  proposed  by  hun  - 
dreds  of  inventors,  it  can  find  in  the  Lewis  Valve 
Gear  something  which  will  bear  the  most  rigid 
investigation  as  to  its  economy  in  fuel  consump¬ 
tion  and  possibilities  for  speed. 

Never,  before  this  device  was  put  in  use,  did  a 
steam  locomotive  run  at  one  hundred  miles  per 
hour,  but  the  record  of  this  engine  far  exceeds 
such  a  speed,  and  the  limit  has  not  yet  been 
reached. 
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ers  of  the  car,  and  are  thus  confined  in  such 
nanner  that  they  can  slide  outward  and  in- 
vard  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  but  can- 
tot  practically  move  in  any  other  direction. 
L’hese  rods  at  their  outer  ends  project  beyond 
he  outer  cross  beam  of  the  car,  and  are  there 


notions  and  prevents  any  lateral  motion, 
lefore  described. 

The  first  claim  of  the  patent  is  as  follows  : 

“  1.  The  combination,  substantially  as  here 
nbeforeset  forth,  of  a  face-plate  forming  the- 
apen  end  of  a  vestibule-extension  to  a  railway 
jar  when  not  coupled  with  another  car  in  a 
rain, and  a  buffer-plate  which  is  pivotally  con¬ 
nected  with  a  spring-extended  buffer-rod  and 
.ranged,  as  described,  to  be  capable  of  oscil¬ 
lating  on  a  fixed  center,  but  restrained  by 
guide-rods,  as  described,  to  compel  its  center 
’f  oscillation  to  move  only  in  a  line  passing 
longitudinally  and  horizontally  through  the 
3enter  of  the  car,  the  said  buffet-plate  and 
the  face-plate  of  the  vestibule  connected  there¬ 
with  being  free  to  move  angularly  with  such 
fixed  longitudinal  line  of  their  move¬ 
ment.” 

The  second  claim  is  for  the  combination  of 
the  elements  of  the  first  claim  with  the  thres¬ 
hold  or  foot-plate  when  all  three  have  the  mo¬ 
tions  and  are  restrained  as  described.” 

The  third  claim  is  not  in  controversy. 

The  fourth  claim  is  for  the  combination  of 
the  arch-plate  and  flexible  connection  when 
the  arch-plate  has  the  motions  and  is  restrain¬ 
ed  as  described. 

The  fifth  claim  is  for  the  combination  of  a 
car-body  extension  which  encloses  the  plat¬ 
form  and  is  provided  wHh  doors,  bellows-like 
connection  made  of  flexible  material,  face¬ 
plate  and  foot-plate  when  the  face-plate  and 
foot- plate  have  the  motions  and  are  restrained 
as  described. 

The  first  ground  of  defense  I  shall  consider 
is  that  the  Pullman  patent  is  void  for  want  of 
novelty  in  view  of  the  prior  state  of  the  art.  It 
appears  by  the  record  that  Pullman  ran  his  first 
vestibule  train  early  in  1887  between  Chicago 
and  Jersey  City  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
uid  that  in  December,  1889,  these  cars  had  been 
placed  upon  61  railroads  of  the  United  States, 
representing  a  mileage  of  more  than  ninety- 


by  the  space  or  break  in  the  general  line  of 
cars  caused  by  the  atmosphere  acting  on  the 
end  of  each  car,  rather  than  in  securing  a 
continuous  passageway  and  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  cars.  The  problem  which  Pullman 
undertook  to  solve  was  first  shown  in  his 
patent.  Under  these  circumstances  1  do  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  consider  all  the  prior 
patents  which  are  introduced  as  anticipations, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  Pullman;  but  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  those  which  are 
mainly  relied  upon.  In  the  English  Bessemer 
patent  of  1846  the  patentee  defines  his  inven¬ 
tion,  and  states  that  its  purpose  is  to  diminish 
the  resistance  opposed  to  the  transit  of  the  cars 
by  the  atmosphere.  To  do  this,  lie  incloses 
the  space  between  the  carriages  with  a  hood 
similar  to  that  of  the  hooded  chaise,  or  instead 
thereof  he  forms  a  fixed  hood  or  projection, 
of  wood  or  other  rigid  material,  which  pro¬ 
jects  so  far  as  the  ends  of  the  buffer  stocks 
and  forms  externally  a  continuation  of  the 
carriage  body.  I  find  nowhere  in  the  Bease- 
mer  patent  the  arch  plate  of  Pullman  so  sup¬ 
ported  as  to  have  the  motions  and  restraint  of 
motion  described  in  the  claims  of  his  patent ; 
and  this  same  observation  may  be  made  re- 

Kpecting  iiil: 


_ thousand  miles.  Of  the  great  advantages 

of  the  vestibule  system  over  the  old  open-plat¬ 
form  cars, both  in  respect  to  the  safety  and  con¬ 
venience  of  passengers,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Where  a  patented  improvement  possesses  such 
marked  utility,  and  has  so  speedily  and  uni¬ 
versally  come  into  public  use,  the  court  should 
hesitate  to  declare  the  patent  invalid  for  want 
of  novelty,  because  the  circumstances  tend 
strongly  to  prove  invention.  The  railroad 
passenger  traffic  of  the  country  is  immense, 
the  dangers  incident  to  the  open  platform  con¬ 
nections  between  cars  are  well  known,  and 
the  fact  that  an  inventor  has  succeeded  in 
overcoming  this  danger  to  human  life,  and  at 
the  same  time  has  materaliy  increased  the 
comfort  of  railway  travel,  should  not  escape 
the  mind  of  the  court  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  invention.  Considering  the 
amount  of  thought  in  the  country  directed 
toward  improvements  in  railway  mechanism, 
whereby  greater  safety  and  comfort  may  be 


secured  to  the  traveling  public, 
seems  possible  that  the  Pullr~ ' 
system,  “ 


hardly 
vestibule 

system,  m  ..  hat  it  has  accomplished 

and  the  immediate  recognition  of  its  merits, 
was  the  result  of  the  exercise  merely  of  me¬ 
chanical  skill,  and  therefore  not  patentable 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Assuming  that  Pullman,  and  not  Sessions, 
(a  question  to  be  presently  considered),  was 
the  inventor  of  that  which  was  new  and  use¬ 
ful  in  the  Pullman  patent,  l  do  not  think  it 
can  be  seriously  questioned  that  the  combina¬ 
tions  covered  by  the  first,  second,  fourth,  and 
fifth  claims  of  the  patent,  are  not  found  in  the 
prior  art.  The  prior  attempts— so  far  as  such 
attempts  had  been  made— to  construct  a  vesti¬ 
bule  train  had  proved  failures,  or  nearly  so. 
At  least  I  find  no  prior  attempt  to  construct  a 
solid  vestibule  train  having  the  motions  and 
restraint  of  motion  which  are  the  prominent 
features  of  the  Pullman  patent.  Some  of  the 
prior  experiments  in  the  conduction  of  ves¬ 
tibule  cars  appear  to  have  been  abandoned. 
In  other  cases  the  main  object  of  the  vestibule 
seems  to  have  lieen  for  purposes  of  ventilation 
or  to  obviate  the  loss  of  power  which  is  caused 


and  the  Smith  patent  of  October  34,  1883. 
Much  stress  seems  to  be  placed  by  the  defend 
ants  upon  the  Atwood  patent  of  July  10, 
1855.  It  is  true  that  for  several  years  prior  to 
1860  cars  with  the  Atwood  equipment  were 
run  upon  the  Naugatuck  Railroad,  in  Connec¬ 
ticut.  The  patent  was  for  an  improvement 
in  ventilating  -cars.  Atwood  describes  in 
his  patent  a  flexible  connection  attached  to 
each  end  of  each  car,  and  therefore  the  cars 
had  a  kind  of  vestibule  connection  ;  but  the 
flexible  connections  of  the  Atwood  patent  are 
not  supported  by  any  rods  like  those  of  Pull¬ 
man,  and  they  are  not  restrained  from  any 
lateral  motion.  In  other  words.  I  do  not  find 
in  the  Atwood  device  those  motions  and  re 
straint  of  motion  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the 
Pullman  invention.  Leaving  out  the  Sessions 
patent,  I  can  discover  nothing  in  the  prior  state 
of  the  art  which  anticipates  the  Pullman 
patent,  or  which  should  render  it  void  for 
want  of  patentable  novelty. 

I  now  come  to  the  most  serious  defense  to 
this  suit.  It  is  said  that  the  patent  granted 
to  II.  H.  Sessions  November  15. 1887,  describes 
what  is  now  claimed  ns  the  Pullman  invention. 

In  other  words,  that  if  you  take  the  Sessions  in¬ 
vention  out  of  the  Pullman  patent  it  becomes 
void  for  want  of  patentable  novelty,  or  at  most 
it  must  be  so  limited  in  its  scope  that  the  de¬ 
fendants  do  not  in  fringe  in  the  use  of  tlieir  pres- 
ent  apparatus.  To  express  the  proposition  in 

another  form,  the  defendants  contend  that  the 

oscillation  of  the  car  about  a  fixed  center,  or 
the  so-called  “  motions  and  restraint  of  mo¬ 
tion  ”  which  are  made  the  principal  features 
of  the  Pullman  patent,  are  found  in  Sessions  , 
and  that  the  additions  of  a  vestibule  character 
which  Pullman  made— such  as  attaching  the 
bellows-like  structure  to  the  end  of  the  car- 
does  not  constitute  a  patentable  difference 
from  Sessions,  because  this  feature  is  found 
in  the  old  Atwood  patent,  and  that  therefore 
the  Pullman  patent  is  void  for  want  of  inven¬ 
tion.  It  is  admitted  that  Pullman  may  have 
improved  the  vestibule  connection  between 
cars,  and  that  this  was  his  only  object,  but 
that  all  beyond  that  which  is  found  in  his 
patent  was  the  invention  of  Sessions. 

Sessions  is  general  manager  of  the  Pullman 
Company,  at  Pullman,  Ill.  He  applied  for  his 
patent  April  39,  1887,  two  weeks  before  the 
Pullman  application,  which  was  filed  May  13, 
1887.  The  fact  that  these  applications  were 
filed  about  the  same  time  goes  to  prove  that 
Sessions  thought  that  he  had  invented  some¬ 
thing,  and  that  Pullman  believed  he  had  in¬ 
vented  something.  .  , 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  Sessions  patent,  and 
see  what  was  his  invention.  The  patent  is  for 
an  improvement  in  the  construction  of  rail¬ 
road  cars.  The  specification  says  . 

“The  invention  hereinafter  particularly 
described  is  embodied  in  the  application  to 
the  individual  cars,  which,  when  coupled, 
will  compose  a  train,  of  a  frame-shaped  plate 
arranged  in  a  vertical  plane  parallel  with  a 
vertical  transverse  plane  passing  through  the 
car  body,  and  projecting,  by  means  of  back¬ 
ing  springs,  for  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
eua  of  the  car.  The  height  of  said  frame  plate 
for  the  best  results  should  be  substantially 
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that  of  the  height  of  the  car  to  which  it  is 
attached,  and  the  same  should  be  so  shaped  as 
to  allow  a  free  communication  between  the 
ends  of  adjacent  cars  for  the  passage  of 

persons  through  such  frame  plates.” 

Sessions  then  states  the  purpose  of  his  in¬ 
vention  as  follows: 

“  The  purpose  of  the  improvement  is  two- 
fold— first  to  diminish  the  racking  effect  upon 
a  car  body,  due  to  its  momentum  when  it  is 
suddenly  brought  from  a  state  of  motion  to  a 
state  of  rest  from  any  cause,  as  well  as  the 
same  injurious  consequences  when  a  car  is 
suddenly  started  from  a  state  of  rest,  and 
secondly,  to  diminish  the  tendency  to  a  sway¬ 
ing  or  oscillating  movement  which  is  develop¬ 
ed  whenever  a  train  is  running  at  high  speed 
upon  an  ordinary  railroad  track. 

“I  have  illustrated  my  improvement  in  the 
drawings  by  exhibiting  the  same  in  connection 
with  another  improvement  in  car  construc¬ 
tion,  which  consists  of  a  vestibule  attachment 
to  the  ends  of  railroad  cars  for  the  purpose  of 
completely  enclosing  the  sides  of  the  car  plat¬ 
form  and  allowing  of  a  continuous  inclosed 
aisle  or  passageway  between  the  adjacent 
ends  of  the  coupled  cars  of  a  train.  This 
vestibule  feature  is  no  part  of  the  present  in¬ 
vention.  *  *  * 

••So  much  of  the  drawings  as  represents  the 
arrangement  and  construction  of  a  vestibule 
attachment  are  not  illustrative  of  any  inven¬ 
tion  set  forth  in  this  patent,  except  as  the 
same  bIiow  in  combination  therewith  the 
improvement  hereinafter  specifically  describ¬ 
ed.  *  *  *  ,  ,  . 

“What  I  claim  as  my  invention,  and  desire 
to  secure  by  Letters  Patent,  is — 

“1.  The  combination,  with  the  end  of  a  rail¬ 
way  car,  of  a  frame  plate  or  equivalent  series 
of  buffers  backed  by  springs,  arranged  with 
its  face  in  a  vertical  plane  and  normally  pro¬ 
jecting  beyond  the  end  of  the  car,  whereby, 
UDon  the  coupling  of  two  cars,  a  spring  buffer 
will  be  interposed  between  the  superstructures 
of  such  adjacent  cars  above  their  platforms, 
and  also  frictional  surfaces  under  opposing 
spring  pressures  to  prevent  the  racking  of  the 
car  frames  upon  sudden  stoppages  and  to  op¬ 
pose  the  tendency  of  the  cars  to  sway  laterally 
when  in  motion,  substantially  as  hereinbefore 
set  forth.  .  _  _ 

“3.  The  combination  of  a  spring  buffer 
or  friction  plate  with  the  ends  of  each  of  the 
adjacent  cars  of  a  train,  said  buffers  being  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  ends  of  the  superstructures  of 
the  car,  respectively,  and  substantially  at  the 
tops  of  the  same,  and  so  arranged  that  when 
the  two  cars  are  coupled  the  face  of  the  buf¬ 
fers  will  bear  against  each  other  in  contact 
under  pressure,  substantially  as  and  for  the 
purposes  specified.” 

To  make  a  perfect  vestibule  connection  be¬ 
tween  cars,  it  appears  necessary  to  use  both 
the  inventions  of  Pullman  and  Sessions;  but 
Sessions  addressed  himself  to  the  solution  of 
one  problem  and  Pullman  another.  Each 
undertook  to  overcome  certain  difficulties, 
and  each  obtained  a  patent  for  the  means  by 
which  they  reached  a  successful  result. 

The  problem  Sessions  set  out  to  solve  was 
to  diminish  certain  evils  incident  to  a  train  of 
cars — namely,  to  the  starting  and  stopping  of 
them  and  to  a  swaying  which  arises  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions  when  the  cars  are  moving — 
and  he  accomplished  this,  in  the  language  of 
his  first  claim,  by  a  “frame  plate,  or  equiva¬ 
lent  series  of  buffers  backed  by  springs.” 

It  is  the  spring  buffer  or  friction  plate  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  end  and  substantially  at  the  top 
of  each  adjacent  car  of  a  train,  and  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  when  two  cars  are  coupled 
together  the  buffers  will  bear  against  each 
other  under  pressure,  which  constitutes  the 
invention  of  Sessions.  In  the  friction  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  contact  of  heavy  face  plates  or 
buffers  under  spring  pressure  Sessions  solved 
the  problem  he  undertook,  of  diminishing 
the  racking  effect  upon  the  car  frame  when 
the  car  is  suddenly  started  or  stopped  and  the 
swaying  movement  which  is  developed  when 
the  car  is  running  at  high  speed.  This  is  all 
he  claims  in  his  patent  to  have  done  and  all 
he  swears  he  did  do.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  Pullman  undertook  to  do  was  to  over¬ 
come  the  difficulties  incident  to  a  vestibule 
connection  between  cars,  and  he  accomplished 
this  by  means  of  “flexible  or  adjustable 
joints  to  permit  of  sufficient  movement  be¬ 
tween  individual  passenger  cars—”  which  he 
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declares  is  the  invention  he  desires  to  protect 
by  Letters  Patent. 

Muoh  reliance  is  placed  by  the  defendants 
on  the  fnct  thst  the  drawings  in  the  two 
patents  are  nearly  identical,  and  from  this  it 
is  inferred  that  the  adjustable  joints  or 
equalizing  mechanism  of  the  Pullman  patent 
was  really  the  invention  of  Sessions,  and  that 
it  is  found  in  his  patent.  It  must  here  be 
borne  in*  mind  that  these  two  inventors  were 
working  together,  and  that  both  their  applica¬ 
tions  for  patents  were  filed  within  a  few  days 
of  each  other.  But,  more  important  than  this, 
the  Sessions  drawings  must  be  read  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  specification,  and  in  his 
specification  he  declares  that  his  improve¬ 
ment  as  shown  in  the  drawings  is  exhibited 
in  connection  with  another  improvement  in 
car  construction,  and  that  the  vestihule  fea¬ 
ture  is  no  part  of  his  invention.  Upon  the 
questions  whether  the  drawings  of  the  Ses¬ 
sions  patent  show  the  equalizing  mechanism 
of  Pullman,  the  eminent  experts  employed  on 
each  side  of  the  case  differ.  The  only  part  of 
the  specification  throwing  light  on  this  point 
is  as  follows: 

“The  spring  pressure  to  act  against  the 
lower  portion  of  the  frame  plates  is  obtained, 
as  exhibited  in  the  drawings,  from  the  coiled 
spring  m,  which  takes  a  bearing  at  one  end 
against  the  solid  frame  work  of  the  car,  and 
at  the  other  end  against  a  crosshead  beneath 
the  entrance  platform  car,  which  crosshead, 
bjr  means  of  the  rigid  links  s  s',  is  connected 
with  the  threshold  of  the  frame  plate  a,  the 
said  links  or  bars  s  s'  being  knuckle  jointed  to 
the  threshold  plate  o,” 

It  is  urged  by  the  defendants  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  nave  these  bars  jointed  to  the 
threshold  plate  unless  they  were  also  loosely 
connected  with  an  oscillating  Bpring  buffer 
rod,  such  as  is  described  in  the  Pullman  pat¬ 
ent.  But,  however  this  may  be,  Sessions  does 
not  so  describe  these  rods  or  make  any  men¬ 
tion  of  an  equalizing  bar.  To  incorporate  this 
feature  into  the  Sessions  patent  must  be  done 
by  implication  and  in  defiance  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Sessions  in  this  suit  as  to  what  he 
invented  and  what  he  did  not  invent.  If  he 
were  the  first  inventor  of  this  equalizing 
mechanism  in  combination  with  the  spring 
buffers,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  did  not  set  it 
out  in  his  specification  and  include  it  in  his 
claims.  It  is  further  urged  by  the  defend¬ 
ants  that  the  Sessions  spring  buffers  would 
work  imperfectly,  especially  in  rounding 
curves,  without  the  equalizing  bar  and  the 
rods  hung  loosely  or  jointed  at  their  ends. 
Upon  this  question  also  the  experts  differ. 
Where  persons  so  skilled  in  the  construction 
of  mechanical  devices  as  the  witnesses  in  this 
case  disagree,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  court 
should  hesitate  to  decide  all  the  questions 
relating  to 'frictional  contact,  or  the  laws  of 
motion  which  are  raised  by  the  record.  The 
safer  course  to  pursue,  I  think,  is  to  take  each 
patent  as  it.  stands  and  give  to  each  inventor 
no  more  and  no  less  than  what  he  describes 
and  claims  as  his  invention.  It  is  further 
urged  in  defence  that  Sessions  did  not  describe 
the  equalizing  mechanism  as  a  part  of  his  in¬ 
vention,  because  it  was  old  in  the  art  at  that 
time,  it  being  merely  the  addition  to  his 
spring  buffers  of  the  well-known  Janney  car 
buffer,  patented  May  18,  1879.  But  the  answer 
to  this  is  that  if  Sessions  were  the  inventor  of 
the  modified  Janney  car  buffer.such  as  is  found 
in  the  Pullman  patent,  in  combination  with  his 
face  plate,  why  did  he  not  claim  to  be  such 
inventor  and  set  it  out  in  his  specification  ? 
Instead  of  this,  he  swears  that  Pullman  first 
suggested  the  application  of  the  Janney  buffer 
to  vestibule  cars. 

As  bearing  upon  what  Sessions  invented, 
let  us  briefly  examine  his  testimony  in  this 
suit.  Sessions  says: 

“Mr.  Pullman  showed  me  drawings  of  the 
vestibule  and  claimed  it  as  his  invention, 
which  was  practically  as  shown  in  his  patent, 
except  that  he  did  not  have  a  heavy  iron  face¬ 
plate  backed  with  springs.  When  I  asked  Mr. 
Pullman  about  his  vestibule,  as  to  the  means 
he  purposed  using  for  bolding  the  flexible 
connections  from  the  car,  be  said  he  was  to  use 
a  wooden  frame.  It  was  then  I  proposed  to 
modify  my  former  device — i.  «.,  roof  buffer — 
and  apply  it  to  the  vestibule.  *  *  *  I  use 
an  iron  face-plate  with  top  buffer  stems  and 
spring,  and  on  the  suggestion  of  President 
Pullman  I  combined  the  Janney  buffers  with  * 


a  single  buffer- bar  or  face-plate.  *  *  *  Mr. 
Pullman  told  me  he  was  going  to  build  some 
solid  trains.  I  didn't  know  what  he  meant  by 
solid  trains.  He  explained  to  myself  and  to 
others  in  my  office,  using,  as  near  as  I  can 
recollect,  these  words:  “I  want  the  cars  to 
have  inclosed  passageways  and  to  be  con¬ 
nected  together,”  so  that  instead  of  speaking 
of  cars  he  wanted  them  as  one  long,  flexible 
car.  I  asked  him  how  he  proposed  to  arrange 
his  platforms  so  he  could  maintain  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  that  long  train  when  rounding  sharp 
curves.  He  then  used  the  term,  "a  flexible 
connection."  *  *  * 

“Interrogatory.  It  appears,  then,  that  the 
device  as  actually  invented  by  you  alone 
never  came  into  use? 

“Answer.  When  in  combination  with  the 
bottom  buffer  plate  it  went  into  use. 

“Interrogatory.  That  is  to  say,  after  you 
hade  made  the  additional  so-called  ‘invention’ 
suggested  by  Mr.  Pullman,  then  the  thing  be¬ 
came  practical  and  went  into  general  use? 

“Answer.  Yes,  sir.” 

Mr.  Sessions’  testimony  clearly  limits  liis  in¬ 
vention  to  the  heavy  iron  face-plates  backed 
by  springs,  or,  in  other  words,  to  exactly  the 
description  contained  in  the  specification  of 
his  patent. 

Suit  was  brought  in  1887  upon  the  Sessions 
patent  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois,  and  the  patent  was  sus¬ 
tained.  (38  Fed.  Rep.)  The  record  in  that 
case  by  stipulation  is  made  a  part  of  this 
record.  It  is  said  that  the  deposition  of  Ses¬ 
sions  in  that  case  as  to  the  scope  of  his  inven- 
lion  is  somewhat  in  conflict  with  his  present 
position.  It  is  true  that  Sessions  there  testi¬ 
fies  that  his  buffer  is  attached  to  a  Janney 
buffer  as  modified;  but  he  nowhere  says 
that  he  was  the  inventor  of  this  feature,  and 
he  now  directly  and  positively  swears  that 
this  was  suggested  by  Pullman.  As  to  the 
position  which  the  learned  counsel  for  the  com¬ 
plainant  in  that  case  took  before  the  court  re¬ 
specting  the  proper  interpretation  to  be  given 
to  the  Sessions  patent,  Ido  not  see  what  it 
has  to  do  with  this  case;  but,  admitting  that  it 
may  have  a  bearing,  I  can  detect  no  serious 
inconsistency  in  the  grounds  then  urged  to 
sustain  the  Sessions  patent  and  those  now 
brought  forward  by  the  complainant. 

Prima  facie  a  patent  is  good.  It  is  for  the 
defendants  to  make  out  in  this  case  that  Ses¬ 
sions  was  the  inventor  of  the  Pullman  inven¬ 
tion.  Here  is  a  most  meritorious  invention, 
and  the  credit  is  due  to  one  or  the  other.  I 
cannot  upon  a  comparison  of  the  two  patents, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  evidence  of  Ses¬ 
sions,  hold  him  to  be  the  prior  inventor.  It 
seems  to  me  it  would  be  an  act  of  injustice 
for  the  court  by  inference  to  incorporate  the 
Pullman  invention  into  the  Sessions  patent, 
and  thus  prevent  both  inventors  from  deriv¬ 
ing  any  benefit  from  this  improvement,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  manifest  that  if  we  destroy  the 
Pullman  patent  Sessions  can  derive  no  benefit 
from  the  Pullman  invention,  because  he  no¬ 
where  describes  or  claims  it  in  hiB  patent. 

The  proceedings  in  the  Patent  Office  are 
brought  forward  by  defendants  as  tending  to 
prove  priority  of  invention  in  Sessions.  It  is 
true  that  the  Pullman  patent  was  not  granted 
until  May  14,  1889,  two  years  after  the  appli¬ 
cation  was  filed.  It  is  also  true  that  the  ap 
plication  was  rejected,  mainly  on  reference 
to  the  prior  Atwood  and  Sessions  patents.  The 
original  specifications  and  claims  were  in  great 
part  rewritten,  Pullman  disclaiming  anything 
contained  in  the  Sessions  patent.  In  his  affi¬ 
davit  of  April  1 ,  1889,  forwarded  to  the  Pat¬ 
ent  Office,  Pullman  states  that  he  completed 
his  invention  prior  to  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
the  Sessions  application.  The  point  is  conse¬ 
quently  made  by  the  defendantsthat  Pullman 
finally  obtained  bis  patent  because  the  Patent 
Office  believed  that  his  invention  was  prior  to 
Sessions,  and  not  that  it  embraced  anything 
patentable  outside  of  Sessions.  In  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  record  proof  the  court  has  no  right 
to  assume  that  the  patent  was  issued  on  this 
affidavit  or  for  this  particular  reason.  The 
ground  taken  by  the  Patent  Office  in  finally 
granting  this  patent  does  not  appear;  but  it 
does  appear  by  this  record  that  Sessions 
swears  that  what  Pullman  said  in  hisaffidavit. 
as  to  his  invention  was  true  in  point  of  fact. 

The  statutes  of  the  United  States  provide 
how  a  patent  may  be  obtained.  Where  the 
,  claims  of  a  patent  are  rejected  in  whole  or  in 


part  it  is  the  duly  of  the  Commissioner  to 
notify  the  applicant,  in  order  to  enable  him, 
if  he  desires,  to  make  bis  description  and  spec¬ 
ification  of  claims  more  specific  arid  precise. 
The  Pullman  application  took  the  usual 
course,  and  the  patent  was  granted.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  patent  as  allowed  thut  was  not 
contained  in  the  original  application.  The 
structure  described  is  the  same.  Inventors 
work  more  or  less  in  the  dark.  They  may  not 
know  in  the  beginning  how  well  they  have 
built.  Pullman  may  not  have  realized  at  first 
about  the  motion  and  restraint  of  motion  nec¬ 
essary  to  a  solid  vestibule  train;  but  he  did 
describe  in  his  original  application  and 
showed  in  his  drawings  an  apparatus  which 
produced  these  results.  He  knew  what  that 
apparatus  was  and  he  knew  it  worked 
successfully,  since  he  had  already  built  and 
run  a  train  of  cars  so  equipped.  The  fact  that 
in  its  progress  through  the  Patent  Office  the 
specifications  and  claims  of  the  patent  were 
made  more  clear  and  accurate,  so  as  to  ex¬ 
press  his  actual  invention,  affords  no  reason 
for  casting  doubts  upon  the  validity  of  his 
patent. 

The  question  of  infringement  alone  remains. 
Upon  the  construction  now  given  by  the 
court  to  the  Pullman  patent,  I  have  no  doubt 
that,  the  structure  used  by  the  defendants  is 
within  the  patent.  The  defendants  hinge  the 
arch  plate  to  the  buffer  plate.  This  is  the 
only  important  difference  in  the  two  struc¬ 
tures.  If  the  hinges  in  (lie  defendant's  model 
were  pinned  fast  and  the  latches  on  top  of 
the  arch  plate  removed,  you  would  have  the 
construction  mentioned  in  the  patent,  in 
which  the  arch  plate,  the  buffer  plate,  and 
the  foot  plate  are  all  mounted  bo  as  to  have  the 
same  motions  and  be  restrained  to  (he  same 
line  of  central  motion.  The  arch  plate,  thepat- 
ent'states,  is  to  be  firmly  attached  to  the  buffer 
plate,  and  in  the  preferred  construction  it  is 
riveted  to  the  buffer  plate.  The  defendants 
seek  to  avoid  infringement  by  hinging  the 
arch  plate  to  the  buffer.  The  patent  defines, 
however,  what  is  meant  by  “firmly  attached,'' 
because  it  states  that  the  arch  plate  is  so  se¬ 
cured  as  to  be  capable  of  the  same  motions 
and  restraint  of  motion  as  the  buffer-plate. 
Any  fastening,  therefore,  which  is  secure 
enough  to  obtain  these  results,  comes  within 
the  patent.  It  is  clear,  also,  from  the  language 
of  the  specification  that  the  patentee  does  not 
confine  himself  to  the  precise  means  shown  in 
the  drawings  for  supporting  the  arch  plate, 
footplate,  and  buffer  plate,  but  that  various 
means  may  be  employed  for  that  purpose, 
so  long  as  these  parts  have  the  motions  before 
referred  to,  and  are  restrained  centrally.  The 
structure  of  the  defendants  may  not  work 
perfectly;  but  it  contains  the  substance  of  the 
Pullman  invention  asset  out  in  claims  1,  3,  4, 
and  5,  of  his  patent.  In  defendants'  car  there 
is  a  face  plate  forming  the  open  end  of  a  vesti¬ 
bule  connection  when  not  coupled  with  an¬ 
other  car,  and  a  buffer  plate,  both  being  piv¬ 
otally  connected  with  a  spring  extended  buffer 
rod,  and  both  having  the  motions  and  restraint 
of  motion  set  forth  in  the  patent,  and  it  is 
therefore  within  the  first  claim  of  the  patent. 
It  has  also  the  threshold  or  foot  plate  com¬ 
bined  with  the  arch  plate  and  buffer  plate,  so 
as  to  have  the  motion  and  be  restrained  in  the 
same  manner,  and  it  is  therefore  within  the 
second  claim  of  the  patent.  It  has  also  the 
bellows  like  connection  when  combined  with 
other  elements,  so  as  to  produce  the  same 
results,  and  it  is  therefore  within  the  fourth 
claim  of  the  patent.  It  has  a  vestibule  pro¬ 
vided  with  doors  at  the  sides,  in  addition  to 
the  other  elements  contained  in  the  fifth 
claim  of  the  patent,  and  it  therefore  infringes 
that  claim. 

Let  a  decree  be  drawn  for  complainant  as 
prayed  for  in  the  bill. 

(To  be  continued.) 


What  Another  Contemporary  Says 

The  Journal  of  Railway  Car  treating  has  been  re¬ 
named  Thb  Railroad  Car  Journal,  and  its  sphere  of 
operation  extended  so  as  to  cover  every  feature  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Improvement  and  perfection  of  the 
passenger  bar.  The  paper  has  been  enlarged  and 

railroad  journals  that  cotnes  to  onr  tabic.  Edward  A 
Phillips  is  the  editor  and  manager.  The  office  is  at  IS 
Nassau  street.  New  York.— Mechanical  Reuit. 


The  bi-weekly  meetings  of  the  Pullman  con¬ 
ductors  and  porterB,  inaugurated  by  District 
Superintendent  J.  H.  Sims,  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Pullman  line,  are  now  being  held  by 
the  other  superintendents  of  the  Pullman 
company.  The  object  of  the  meetings  is  to 
receive  suggestions  from  the  men  that  will 
tend  to  increase  efficiency  of  the  service.  Pres¬ 
ident  George  M.  Pullman  is  very  favorably 
impressed  with  the  meetings,  and  believes  that 
bringing  the  men  and  superintendents  closer  ' 
together  by  these  meetings  means  greater 
confidence  and  a  consequent  superior  service 
^for  the  public. 

The  Wagner  Palace  Car  Co.  have  in  courseV 
of  construction  private  cars  for  President  1 
Depew,  of  the  New  York  Central,  and  for 
President  Bliss,  of  the  Boston  &  Albany. 

Gabriel  Roust  eau,  a  Wagner  car  porter,  of 
5236  West  Forty-first  Street,  in  the  employ  of 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad  Company  on 
their  road  between  New  York  and  Auburn, 
was  arraigned  in  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions 
on  Dec.at  for  the  (heft  of  the  company's  tick¬ 
ets.  He  confessed  his  guilt,  and  owned  that  he 
had  systematically  robbed  the  company  for 
over  a  year.  He  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
for  six  months. 


EXCELSIOR. 

Dr.  Tmlinaire’s  Kxporlance  on  a  Fast  Train 
on  the  Now  York  Cenir.il. 

Dr.  Talmage  said  these  things  in  his  Fri¬ 
day  evening  talk: 

The  Empire  State  Express,  the  fastest  train 
in  all  the  world,  pulled  out  from  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  station  for  Buffalo  yesterday  morning, 
and  1  was  on  it.  lt-was  the  third  trip.  The 
possibility  of  going  from  New  York  to 
Buffalo  between  9  a.  m.  and  6:40  p.  m. 
had  been  demonstrated.  There  was  an  un¬ 
wonted  flutter  of  excitement  around  the 
depot,  and  every  person  who  owned  a  watch 
was  examining  it  to  see  whether  the  train 
would  start  on  the  exact  moment  promised. 
At  9  o’clock  to  the  second,  the  locomotive, 
with  four  cars,  started.  The  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  tunnel  played  with  unnsual 
swiftness,  and  out  and  on  and  up  like  some 
monster,  half  by  foot  and  half  by  wing,  the 
train  evoked  the  velocity.  At  an  ordinary 
season  of  the  year  the  pageant  of  river  and 
shore  would  have  been  entrancing,  but  you 
must  remember  this  is  October,  and  the 
woods  are  so  many  flaming  banners,  hung 
out  to  greet  those  who  are  passing  by.  The 
Palisades  were 'a  great,  long,  high  wall  of 
fire.  The  villages  seemed  to  pass  ns  more 
than  we  to  pass  them.  They  flew  to  the 
Yonkers,  and  Peekskill,  and  Pough- 
ipsle  seemed  on  their  way  to  New  York. 

'he  first  halt  was  Albany,  and  we  were 
three  minutes  ahead  and  lmd  time  to  spare. 
The  wheels  were  hastily  tested  and  then  we 
resumed  our  flight,  and  Utica,  and  Syracuse, 
and  Rochester  went  by,  and  four  minutes 
before  the  time  announced  for  the  arrival  of 
train  we  dismounted  at  Buffalo,  astound¬ 
ed  at  the  miracles  of  modern  railroad  loco¬ 
motion.  I  had  been  on  trains  In  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  in  the  United  States  called  by  such 
names  as  the  Cannon-Ball,  the  Thunderbolt, 
the  Yorkshire  Devil,  the  Flying  Scotchman, 
but  this  eclipsed  everything.  Part  of  the 
time  we  went  at  the  rate  of  seventy-five 
miles  an  hour.  Taken  all  in  all  it  was  the 
best  combination  of  speed  and  safety  that  I 
j  ever  experienced.  Nothing  much  better 
!  than  that  will  travel  on  the  land  ever  ac¬ 
complish.  Enough  for  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  to  have  .transported  passengers  440 
miles  in  eight  hours  and  thirty-six  minutes. 
—Dally  Eagle ,  Brooklyn,  If.  Y.,  Oct.  31, 


George  M.  Pullman. 

There  has  been  a  vast  improvement  in  rail¬ 
road  cars  since  1860.  At  that  time  a  journey 
entailed  many  discomforts.  Sleeping  cars 
were  almost  unknown,  and  the  few  in  use  were 
furnished  with  hair  pillows  and  common 
blankets,  very  different  from  the  luxurious 
appurtenances  that  are  considered  necessary 
to  the  comfort  of  the  travelers  of  to-day. 
Doubtless  the  sleeping  cars  of  thirty  years  ago 
were  considered  extremely  satisfactory  by 
many  people.  They  did  not  expect  to  take 
home  comforts  on  a  journey.  .  Fortunately, 
however,  this  content  was  not  shared  by  all. 

It  was  about  1859  that  George  M.  Pullman 
became  connected  with  the  sleeping  car  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  United  States,  and  very  soon  after¬ 
wards  the  accommodations  for  passengers 
began  materially  to  improve.  His  first  at¬ 
tempt  was  to  render  the  sleeping  cars  then  in 
use  more  inviting,  so  that  the  occupants  could 
rest  more  agreeably  at  night  and  have  greater 
comforts  during  the  day.  Not  con-  _ 

tent  with  the  success  of  his  efforts, 
he  obtained  permission  to  build,  in 
a  repair  shop  at  Chicago,  a  model 
sleeping  car,  which  was  a  wonder 
of  luxurious  elegance.  It  was  con¬ 
structed  with  the  design  of  render¬ 
ing  it  not  only  a  miracle  of  com  • 
fort,  but  one  of  beauty  as  well. 

The  cost  of  this  car  was  eighteen 
thousand  dollars,  more  than  four 
times  that  of  the  sleeping  cars  then 
in  use.  It  took  a  year  to  construct 
it.  The  upholstering  and  decorat¬ 
ing  showed  great  care  and  skill. 

This  car  was  part  of  the  train  that 
conveyed  the  remains  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  from  the  National  Capital 
to  Springfield,  Illinois,  in  1865.  And 
later  it  was  used  when  General 
Grant  revisited  his  old  home  at 
Galena. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
Pullman  ‘palace  car  has  increased 
passenger  traffic  fifty  per  cent.  In 
a  country  as  large  as  this,  where  a 
man  for  business  or  recreation 
may  take  a  trip  across  the  con¬ 
tinent  several  times  in  a  year,  the 
benefit  accruing  from  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  railroad  cars  is  obvious 
A  journey  need  no  longer  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  days  of  recuperation,  the 
backache  and  the  cramped  limbs 
belong  to  the  anti-Pullman  days, 
to  the  days  when  the  hair  pillows 
and  hard  seats  were  all  there  was 
to  be  had. 

The  Puliman  palace  car  shops 
to-day  employ  six  thousand  men, 
and  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  company 
there  are  twelve  thousand  names. 

The  city  of  Pullman  contains 
eleven  thousand  inhabitants  whose 
attractive  homes  are  models  of  comfort. 

Mr.  Pullman  was  born  March  3,  1831,  and  is 
therefore  sixty  years  old,  in  the  vigorous 
strength  of  what  is  now  considered  the  late 
prime  of  life.  He  first  saw  the  light  at  Broc- 
ton,  Chautauqua  county,  New  York,  and  began 
his  successful  career  as  clerk  in  a  village  store 
on  a  salary  of  forty  dollars  a  year.  His  capi¬ 
tal  was  but  six  thousand  in  1859,  when  Chicago 
became  the  base  of  his  future  work.  With 
this  small  sum  he  built  up  his  great  wealth,  , 
wide  influence  and  well  known  usefulness!  | 
Not  only  are  we  beneiitted  by  the  result  of  his 
talent  and  energy  but  other  nations,  too,  have 
derived  comfort  aud  ease  from  the  Pullman 
palace  car. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Mechanical  News  for  the  excel¬ 
lent  cut  of  Mr.  Pullman’s  portrait. 


/f  r 
Ar&y 

It  is  reported  from  Detroit,  Mich.,  that  the  Detroit 
Car  Window  Ventilator  uompatiy  have  begun  proceed¬ 
ings  against  the  Pnllman  Palace  Oar  company  for  al¬ 
leged  infringement  of  the  patents  covering  the  folding 
window  ventilator  so  largely  need  on  Pullman  cars. 
The  complaint  gets  forth  that  a  patent  on  the  device 
was  obtained  by  H.  H.  Reynolds,  formerly  porter  in 
the  service  of  the  Pullman  company.  It  is  claimed 
that  Reynolds  has  received  considerable  sums  as  royal 
ties  for  the  use  of  his  ventilator. 
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GKOKOE  M.  PULLMAN. 

Profit  on  .sleeping  Cars. 

A  *’  operating  official  who  knows 
coni  'Table  about  sleeping  cars, 
their  cost  and  profit,  remarked  to 
an  Indianapolis  Journal  reporter: 

“Sleeping  cars  pay  big  money, 
and  when  one  knows  the  cost  of 
operating  them,  it  is  no  wonder. 
A  new  ear  costs,  good,  strong,  and 
modern,  anyway  from  $8,000  to 
$10,000,  although  you  hear 
of  them  worth  ^twice  that  ^sum.  How¬ 

ever,  those  costly  cars  don't  get  outside 
the  shops.  Well,  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  pay  3  cents  a  mile,  for  the  privilege  of 
hauling  them,  and  the  car  will  average  300 
miles  in  twenty-four  hours  the  year  round,  or 
$9  a  day  earnings.  Say  it  only  earns  $3,000  a 
year,  a  low  estimate,  it  will  pay  for  itself  in 
three  years.  Now  a  ten-section  car  has  twenty 
berths,  selling  local  at  $2  a  berth,  making  the 
earning  capacity,  per  night,  $40,  not  counting 
the  day  earnings.  Of  course,  sleepers  don’t 
carry  full  loadB  every  night,  but  if  they  did 
not  average  ten  passengers  a  day  we  would 
not  haul  them  on  our  road.  Now,  we  pay 
for  ice,  water,  and  fuel,  and  insure  the  cars — 
that  is,  we  repair  them  when  wrecked  or  in¬ 
jured.  The  sleeping  car  company  pays  a  por¬ 
ter  $25  a  month  at  the  most,  a  conductor  $90, 
and  has  to  furnish  linen  and  soap.  It  is  not 
k  difficult  to  see  how  the  sleeping  car  companies 
^aj  dividends.  _ 


I IMPROVED 


A  Chicago  Inventor  Contrive*  a  Car  W 
Seems  to  Fosse**  All  the  Conifer 
Home— Stuffy  Hanging  Bertha  Dispe 
With  —  Perfect  Ventilation  Insm 
Woven  Wire  Substituted  Tor  Uncom 
able  Spring  Mattresses— Bedding  Hi 
Cleaned  and  Aired  Every  Morning. 

The  sleeping-car  monopoly  is  near  its 
For  years  the  Pullman  and  Wagner 


and  therefore  will  ride  much  easier.  They 
will  be  better  cars  and  yet  can  be  built  with 
a  saving  of  $5,003  per  car.  1  take  most  pride, 
however,  in  the  sanitary  arrangements.  The 
berths  are  so  simple  and  clean  that  there 
will  be  no  danger  from  disease  germs  as 
with  the  present  cars.  A  passenger  will  en¬ 
joy  all  the  sense  of  freedom  which  comes 
from  a  high  ceiling  and  clear  floor.  There 
will  be  no  depressing  upper  berth. 
Of  course  the  old  companies  have 
all  the  present  contracts,  but  with  the 
world’s  fair  coming  the  demand  for 
sleeping-cars  will  be  so  great  that  we  shall 
not  have  much  trouble  in  introducing  our 
cars,  and  once  introduced  they  are  bound  to 
1  become  popular.  My  designs  have  been 
submitted  to  three  expert  master  mechanics, 
and  they  have  pronounced  them  perfectly 
practical.  Charles  T.  Brown  is  my  attor¬ 
ney  and  Allan  C.  Story  is  organizing  the 
company.  .Next  Tuesday  we  expect  to  take 
out  incorporation  papers  in  the  uarne  of  the 


architect  promises  a  reform.  Montgomery 
H.  Throop,  Jr.,  is  the  name  of  the  inventor, 
and  his  car  Is  a  model  of  elegance,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  and  light.  By  day  the  new  car  is  as 
roomy  and  a.ry  as  the  best  equipped  draw¬ 
ing-room  car  and  at  night  the  sleeper  lias  a 
bigger,  better,  and  infjuitely  more  healthful 
berth.  The  new  car  has  no  overhanging 
berths,  which  make  the  present  sleeping-car 
so  close  and  stuffy  to  the  passenger  and  so 
top-heavy  and  unwieldy  for  the  train¬ 
men;  nor  does  the  arrangement  of  scats 
Ingeniously  require  half  of  the  occupants  to 
ride-backward  whether  they  wish  it  or  not. 
Briefly  stated  the  above  are  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  improvements  claimed  by  Mr.  Throop 
for  his  invention,  and  they  are  attained  by 
the  use  of  framework,  which  during  the 


Columbian  Palace-Car  company  and  start 
with  a  capital  of  $6,000,000.  Much  of  this 
capital  is  already  subscribed.  We  have  not 
as  yet  decided  where  we  shall  locate  our 
plant,  but  the  site  will  be  determined  In  a 
few  days.” 


Transverse  section  of  car.  right  half  showing 
A  A  A— Looker  underneath  car  for  storing  l 
B  B  B— Upper  berths. 

C  C  C— Panel  separating  upper  berths. 

D  D— End  of  car. 

E  E-Pillows. 

E  F  F— Floor  of  car. 

H— Lower  berth. 

The  two  points  l  show  foot  of  support  for  hi 
Potift  2  shows  top  of  cross-bar  of  upper  beri 
Points  3  show  foot  of  leg  of  lower  berth. 


ward  the  frame  of  the  lower  berth,  consist- 
■  • 1  e  end  and  connecting  oars  and  the 
legs,  and  fastens  thereon  the 
Mre  mattress  and  makes  up  the 

- - .  Theframe- 

_ also  released 

and  the  longer  orna- 
lpporis  ui  icgS  of  tbs  Scrth  are  at- 
the  framework  of  the  lower  berth, 
spread,  and  the  bed  made  up 
ui„.  »hs  use  of  woven- wire  mat- 
instead  of  the  old-fashioned  spring 
“  --  claimed,  insures  greater 
comfort  and  econo- 
such  an  extent  ahat 
inches  more  room 
and  lower  berths  than  in 
and  yet  the  upper  berth  is  six 
the  bottom  of  the  car,  making 
a  total  saving  of  eight  inches.  The  berths 
are  also  two  inches  wider,  for  as  they  are 
used  only  at  night  the  aisle  between  the 
berths  can  be  very  narrow  and  yet  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  comfort  of  passengers  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  The  partition  between  the 
upper  berths  is  formed  by  hinged  orna¬ 
mental  paneling,  which  8 wings  out  from  the 
side  of  the  car  at  the  top.  Coring  theday 


ing  of  the  end  i 
pivoted  legs, 

woven-wirs  s. - 

berth  as  in  an  ordinary  car. 
work  of  the  upper  berth  Is 
from  the  side  of  the  ear  and  the  — „ 
menial  supports  or  legs  ofthe  berth 
tached  to  tin  '  ‘  *"  If  “ 

the  mattress  -  - 
as  before.  The  i 
tresses  --  ■ 

mattresses,  It  is  < 
cleanliness  and 
m.zes  space  to 
there  is  two 
between  the  upper 
ordinary  cars, 
inches  nearer 


Rev.  Montgomery  Throop  Jr.,  a  Chicago  clergyman, 
has  invented  what  he  believes  to  be  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  present  type  of  sleeping  car.  It  is 
described  as  follows:  Instead 'of  permanently  fixed 
seats,  or  ordinary  parlor  car  chairs,  he  says  he  will 
have  folding  chairs  capable  of  being  automatically 
arranged  into  a  variety  of  positions,  to  suit  every 
posture  that  might  conduce  to  ease  and  comfort. 
There  will  also  be  tete-a-tete  and  sofa  chairs,  made  in 
all  sizes,  to  suit  little  children  and  tall  men  and 
women.  When  night  time  arrives  the  reclining,  tete- 
a-tete,  and  other  chairs  will  be  folded  up  and  stowed 
awny  in  receptacles  under  the  flooring  of  the  car. 
Then  the  porter  will  tonch  a  little  catch  in  the  side  of 
the  car,  and  down  will  slide  the  panel  of  the  window 
and  form  itself  into  tire  framework  of  a  double  berth. 
Out  from  beneath  the  window  the  porter  will  draw  a 
wire  mattress  that  acts  on  a  roller  and  hook  it  on  to 
the  framework.  He  will  next  open  a  trap  door  at  his 
feet  and  draw  from  its  reoess  a  bundle  and  place  it  on 
the  mattress.  When  he  unrolls  it  the  handle  will  be  a 
nice-looking  bed  with  pillowg,  olothing,  etc.,  all  in 
their  proper  places.  Above  the  windows  will  be  an 
npper  row  of  smaller  windows,  which  daring  the  day¬ 
time  will  be  covered  by  handsome-looking  panel  work. 
This  will  be  made  to  open  out  and  form  partitions  be¬ 
tween  the  npper  tier  of  berths.  Pieces  of  wood  that  had 
been  hidden  by  this  paneling  will  be  drawn  ont,  and  on 
the  principle  of  telescopic  extension  will  form  them¬ 
selves  into  another  framework  for  the  npper  berth. 
The  mattress  and  bedclothing  will  come  from  the  reoess 
under  the  bottom  of  the  car. 


*  *  *  Under  the  recent  decision  of  the  supreme 
conrt  that  state  taxes  on  sleeping  cars  are  legal,  the 
attorney-general  of  Kansas  has  instructed  the  treas¬ 
urers  of  sixty  counties  to  collect  the  unpaid  taxes  on 
such  cars  with  the  penalties  and  interest  at  the  rate  of 
50  per  cent,  per  annum,  that  being  the  amount  fixed  by 
law  for  penalties  on  unpaid  personal  taxes.  As  it  has 
been  four  years  sinoe  the  Pullman  company  enjoined 
the  various  Kansas  connties  throngh  which  their  oars 
run  from  collecting  personal  taxes,  the  penalties  and  in¬ 
terest  will,  it  is  said,  amount  to  more  than  $100,000. 
The  amount  would  have  been  much  larger,  it  is  under 
stood,  had  not  the  Union  Pacific  railway  company  paid 
the  taxes  annually  under  protest,  thereby  saving  the 
penalties. 


Cffr  Heating. 

The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  this  column  Jan¬ 
uary  8:  “By  permission,  tifoConsolidated  Co.  also  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Co.  has  adopted 
the  improved  Commingfer  (McElroy)  system  as  well  as 
the  Sewall  Coupler.  This  statement  is  now  denied  by 
the  officers  of  the  Wagner  company. 


T^CCJLtd 


IMPROVED  SLEEPING-CARS. 


▲  Chicago  Inventor  Contrives  a  Car  Which 
Seems  to  Possess  All  the  Comforts  of 
Home— Stuffy  Hanging  Berths  Dispensed 
With  —  Perfect  Ventilation  Insured- 
Woven  Wire  Substituted  Tor  Uncomfort¬ 
able  Spring  Mattresses— Bedding  May  Be 
Cleaned  and  Aired  Every  Morning. 

The  sleeping-car  monopoly  is  near  its  end. 

For  years  the  Pullman  and  Wagner  com¬ 
panies  have  held  undisputed  possession  of 
the  field  with  their  heavy,  awkward  cars, 
but  the  recent  invention  of  a  brainy  Chicago 
architect  promises  a  reform.  Montgomery 
H.  Throop,  Jr.,  is  the  name  of  the  inventor, 
and  his  car  Is  a  model  of  elegance,  cleanli¬ 
ness,  and  light.  By  day  the  new  car  is  as 
roomy  and  a  ry  as  the  best  equipped  draw¬ 
ing-room  car  and  at  night  the  sleeper  has  a 
bigger,  better,  and  intjnitely  more  healthful 
berth.  The  new  car  has  no  overhanging 
berths,  which  make  the  present  sleeping-car 
so  close  and  stuffy  to  the  passenger  and  so 
top-heavy  and  unwieldy  for  the  train¬ 
men;  nor  does  the  arrangement  of  seats 
ingeniously  require  half  of  the  occupants  to 
ride  backward  whether  they  wish  it  or  not 
Briefly  stated  the  above  are  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  improvements  claimed  by  Mr.  Throop 
for  his  invention,  and  they  are  attained  by 
the  use  of  framework,  which  during  the 
day  folds  up  and  back  into  the  sides  of  the 
car  and  at  night  forms  the  support  for  the 
berths.  This  framework  is  very  light  and 
very  strong.  It  is  highly  ornate,  and  when 
folded  back  resembles  handsome  panel- 
work.  The  bedding,  mattresses,  pillows, 
etc.,  are  carried  below  the  floor  of  the  car  in 
the  vacant  space  between  the  trucks,  which 
in  an  ordinary  car  is  not  used  at  all,  and  in 
a  dining-car  is  used  only  for  refrigerator 
purposes. 

How  the  Berths  Are  Prepared. 

At  night  the  folding-chairs  which  are  in 
use  during  the  day  are  stored  in  the  lockers 
where  the  bedding  has  been  kepi.  When 
the  bedding  has  been  removed  and  the  fold¬ 
ing-chair  substituted  the  porter  pulls  down¬ 
ward  the  frame  of  the  lower  £erth,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  end  and  connecting  bars  and  the 
pivoted  legs,  and  fastens  thereon  the 
woven-wire  mattress  and  makes  up  the 
berth  as  in  an  ordinary  car.  The  frame¬ 
work  of  the  upper  berth  is  also  released 
from  the  side  of  the  car  and  the  longer  orna¬ 
mental  supports  or  legs  of  the  berth  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  framework  of  the  lower  berth, 
the  mattress  is  spread,  and  the  bed  made  up 
as  before.  The  use  of  woveu-wire  mat¬ 
tresses  instead  of  the  old-fashioned  spring 
mattresses,  it  is  claimed,  insures  greater 
cleanliness  and  comfort  and  econo¬ 

mizes  space  to  such  an  extent  ahat 
there  is  two  inches  more  room 

between  the  upper  and  lower  berths  than  in 
ordinary  cars,  and  yet  the  upper  berth  is  six 
inches  nearer  the  bottom  of  the  car  mak  ng 
a  total  saving  of  eight  inches.  Thebeiths 
aro  also  two  inches  wider,  for  as  they  are 
used  only  at  night  the  aisle  between  the 
berths  can  be  very  narrow  and  yet  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  comfort  of  passengers  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  The  partition  between  the 
upper  berths  is  formed  by  lunged  orna¬ 
mental  paneling,  which  swings  out  from  the 
"deofthecarat  the  top.  During  the  day 
the  paneling  covers  a  windffw,  which  at 
night  ventilates  the  upper  berth.  The  great 
advantage  claimed  by  Mr.  Throop  for  his 
invention  is  its  sanitary  and  healt  tr¬ 
ial  quaU"^  instead  of  closing  the  ma  - 
tresses  and  bedding  in  an  air-tight  com 
nartment  without  airing  them  a 
Key  are  put  in  lockers  below  the  flooi 
of  the  car,  whence  they  can  be  easily  re- 
mnml  from  t  he  outside  of  the  car  to  bi 
cleaned  and  aired  during  the<lay.  The 
inkers  can  be  cleaned  thoroughly  by  turn- 
ng  a  hose  into  them.  The  plan  is  to  have  the 
bedding  removed  during  the  forenoon  from 
a  car  in  which  it  has  bean  used  during  the 
Sight  thoroughly  aired,  and  then  returned 
i  *  in  me  afternoon  to  the  cars  of  another 
tnbn *goi'nga back  to  the  starting  point  of  the 
first  train. 


Alaa*adr> rawing- Room  Car. 

The  use  of  chairs  in  the  cars  during  the 
day  gives  passengers  all  the  advantages  of 
drawing-room  coaches  without  the  disagree¬ 
able  necessity  of  transferring  themselves 
and  their  possessions  twice  a  day  from  one 
oar  to  the  other.  The  chairs  will  be 
fastened  during  the  daytime,  but 
in  such  a  way  as  to  freely  revolve.  Sofas 
and  tete-a-tete  chairs  will  also  be  employed. 
The  chairs  will  be  fastened  to  minimize  the 
danger  in  case  of  a  collision.  Mr.  Throop 
talked  enthusiastically  of  his  invention  yes¬ 
terday.  . 

“My  cars  will  not  be  top-heavy,”  said  he, 
and  therefore  will  ride  much  easier.  They 
will  bo  better  cars  and  yet  can  be  built  with 
a  saving  of  $5,003  per  car.  1  take  most  pride, 
however,  in  the  sanitary  arrangements.  The 
berths  are  so  simple  and  clean  that  there 
will  be  no  danger  from  disease  germs  as 
with  the  present  cars.  A  passenger  will  en¬ 
joy  all  the  sense  of  freedom  which  comes 
from  a  high  ceiling  and  clear  floor.  There 
will  be  no  depressing  upper  berth. 
Of  course  the  old  companies  have 
all  the  present  contracts,  but  with  the 
world’s  fair  coming  o.n  the  demand  for 
sleeping-cars  will  be  so  great  that  we  shall 
not  have  much  trouble  in  introducing  our 
cars,  and  once  introduced  they  are  bound  to 
become  popular.  My  designs  have  been 
submitted  to  three  expert  master  mechanics, 
and  they  have  pronounced  them  perfectly 
practical.  Charles  T.  Brown  is  my  attor¬ 
ney  and  Allan  C.  Story  is  organizing  the 
company.  IS  ext  Tuesday  we  expect  to  take 
out  incorporation  papers  in  the  name  ot  the 


Columbian  Palace-Car  company  and  start 
with  a  capital  of  $8,000,000.  Much  of  this 
capital  is  already  subscribed.  We  have  not 
as  yet  decided  where  we  shall  locate  our 
plant,  but  the  site  will  be  determined  in  a 
few  days.” _ _ 


tureen 


!□ 


right  half  showing  car  for  day  use,  left  half 
;h  car  for  storing  bedding  and  chairs. 


Transverse  section  of  ca - - 

A  A  A— Locker  underneath  ca 
B  B  B— Upper  berths. 

C  C  C— Panel  separating  upper  berths. 

D  D— End  of  car. 

E  E— Pillows. 

E  F  F-Floor  of  car. 

H— Lower  berth. 

The  two  points  l  show  foot  of  support  for  nnper  berth. 

Foidt  2  shows  top  of  cross-bar  of  upper  berth  before  It  Is  unfolded  from  side  of  ca 
Points  3  show  foot  of  leg  of  lower  berth. 


showing  berths  made  up. 


Rev.  Montgomery  Throop  Jr.,  a  Chicago  clergyman, 
has  invented  what  he  believes  to  be  a  great  improve 
raeut  upon  the  present  type  of  sleeping  cat.  It  is 
described  as  follows:  Instead 'of  permanently  fixed 
seats,  or  ordinary  parlor  car  chairs,  he  says  he  will 
have  folding  chairs  capable  of  being  automatically 
arranged  into  a  variety  of  positions,  to  suit  every 
posture  that  might  conduce  to  ease  and  comfort. 
There  will  also  be  tete-a-tete  and  sofa  chairs,  made  in 
all  sizes,  to  snit  little  children  and  tall  men  and 
women.  When  night  time  arrives  the  reclining,  tete- 
a-tete,  and  other  chairs  will  be  folded  up  and  stowed 
away  in  receptacles  under  the  flooring  of  the  car. 
Then  the  porter  will  touch  a  little  catch  in  the  side  of 
the  car,  and  down  will  slide  the  panel  of  the  window 
and  form  itself  into  the  framework  of  a  double  berth. 
Out  from  beneath  the  window  the  porter  will  draw  a 
wire  mattress  that  acts  on  a  roller  and  hook  it  on  to 
the  framework.  He  will  next  open  a  trap  door  at  his 
feet  and  draw  from  its  recess  a  bundle  and  place  it  ou 
the  mattress.  When  he  unrolls  it  the  bundle  will  be  a 
nice-looking  bed  with  pillows,  clothing,  etc.,  all  in 
their  proper  places.  Above  the  windows  will  be  an 
upper  row  of  smaller  windows,  which  during  the  day¬ 
time  will  liecovered  by  handsome-looking  panel  work. 
This  will  be  made  to  open  out  and  form  partitions  be¬ 
tween  the  uppertier  of  berths.  Pieces  of  wood  that  had 
been  hidden  by  this  paueling  will  be  drawn  out,  and  on 
the  principle  of  telescopic  extension  will  form  them¬ 
selves  into  another  framework  for  the  upper  berth. 
The  mattress  and  bedclothing  will  come  from  the  recess 
under  the  bottom  of  the  car. 


*  *  *  Under  the  recent  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  that  state  taxes  on  sleeping  cars  are  legal,  the 
attorney-general  of  Kansas  haB  instructed  the  treas¬ 
urers  of  sixty  counties  to  collect  the  unpaid  taxes  on 
such  cars  with  the  penalties  and  interest  at  the  rate  of 
50  per  cent,  per  annum,  that  being  the  amount  fixed  by 
law  for  penalties  ou  unpaid  personal  taxes.  As  it  has 
been  four  years  sitioe  the  Pullman  company  enjoined 
the  various  Kansas  counties  through  which  their  cars 
run  from  collecting  personal  taxes,  the  penalties  and  in¬ 
terest  will,  it  is  said,  amount  to  more  than  #100,000. 
The  amount  wonld  have  been  much  larger,  it  is  under 
stood,  had  not  the  Union  Pacific  railway  company  paid 
t,ho  taxes  annually  under  protest,  thereby  saving  the 
penalties. 


Car  Heating. 

The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  this  column  Jan- ' 
uary  8:  “By  permission,  thVConsolidated  Co.  also  an- 1 
nomices  that  the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Co.  has  adopted  I 

the  improved  Commingler  (McElroy)  system  as  well  as  i 

the  Sewall  Coupler.  This  statement  is  now  denied  by  I 
the  officers  of  the  Wagner  company. 


"COLONIAL  EXPRESS.” 


Brough  Day  Train  Between 
Boston  and  Washington. 

t  Establishment  Xoav  In* 
landed  A  Solid  Vestibuled  Pulluuu 
I  Perfect  Construction— Tho 
on  Monday,  dan.  let -A. 
P.'etnrttitine  and  lotemtlnt  Routo. 
i  Monday,  tlie  18th  of  the  present 
|  month,  there  will  be  a  re-establishment 
jot  the  through  day  train  service  between 
Boston  anil  Washington,  D.  C. 

1  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  service 
pH  instituted  in  May ,1890,  and  gave  great 
satisfaction  to  the  public  travelling  be¬ 
tween  Boston  and  other  Now  England 
points  and  Philadelphia  and  Washington, 
and  was  continued  until  the  close  of 
that  year.  It  was  taken  off  ttio  route  at  that 
time  because  tho  different  links  in  the  chain 
that  formed  its  connections  were  not  all 
entirely  ready  for  its  maintenance,  al¬ 
though  fully  recognizing  its  importance.  It 
has  now  been  fixed  upon  a  permanent  ba¬ 
sis.  and  will  become  one  of  the  finest  trans¬ 
portation  features  between  principal  points 
in  tlie  country. 

the  routo  of  this  through  day  train  will 
be  from  Boston  via  the  Shore  line,  and  by 
the  short  branch  between  New  Kochelle, 
on  tlie  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
railroad,  to  the  Harlem  river;  from  thence 
tw  Jorsey  City  (is  miles!  by  the  transfer 
steamer  Maryland.  From  Jersey  City  via 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad  to  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  The  same 
route  Is  pursued  for  the  return  trip. 

This  train  will  leave  Boston  at  9  A.  M 
ikc-t — -  -i - ->  — *—  '~i  washing 

r?60 


other  way,  it  will  leave  Washington  ni 


It  Will  Make  Stops 

only  at  tho  most  important  centres,  as  fol¬ 
lows;  Leaves.  Boston  at  9  A.  M. ;  arrive  at 
Harlem  River  2:43  P.  M. ;  Jersey  City,  4  P. 
M.,  Philadelphia,  0:13  P.  M.;  Baltimore 
S  :40  P.  M. ;  Washington,  D.  C.,  u  :4G  P,  M. 
Returning,  leave  Washington  at  7:30  A. 
M,:  Baltimore,  8:45  A.  M.:  Philadelphia, 
11:02  A.  >!.;  .Inrsqy  City,  1:15  P.  M. ;  Har¬ 
lem  River,  2:30  P.  31. ;  arriic  Boston,  8: do 

This  day.  train  will  be  known  as  the 
“Colonial  Express.”  Uniting,  as  it  will,  the 
territories  of  the  ancient  colonies  of  Massa- 


notablo  institution,  markin'  IIP)  piuaiU! 
and  development  of  the  two  sections 
within  tho  past  half  century,  and  fitly 
illustrate  the  progress  in  all  departments 
that  Ims  been  made  all  along  tho  Atlantic 
coast  Bince  the  early  days. 

At  Washington  this  train  will  connect 
with  tho  very  best  and  fastest  express  trains 
runuing  to  the  .South  and  Southwest.  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.,  will  form  a  specially  impor¬ 
tant  point  of  eonuootion,  and  it  is  in¬ 
tended  that  within  a  short  limo  all  the 
connections  will  havo  become  so  per¬ 
fected  that  a  passenger  may  leave  Jack¬ 
sonville  of  a  morning,  arrive  in. 
Washington  on  the  next  morning, 
take  the  flay  train  at  once  and  arrivo  in| 
Boston  at  8:30  on  the  evening  of  that  day; 
thus  making  the  entire  trip,  from  Jackson¬ 
ville  to  Boston,  between  the  morning  of  one 
day  and  the  evening  of  the  next,  almost  tho 
entire  run  being  made  within  daylight 
hours.  This  Is  no  proposed  experiment,  hut 
bad  actually  been  .settled  noon  as  a  feature 
of  this  semco  to  take  place  iu  tho  immedi¬ 
ate  future. 

Tho  trains  for  Ibis  through  day  line  are 
to  he  of  Pmlmau  make;  and  the  ears  are 
now  building  in  the  Pullman  shops,  the 
controlling  orders  in  their  construction  be¬ 
ing  that  they  shall  bo  the  best,  and  finest 
I  over  turned  out  by  this  company.  They 
will  bo  vestibule,  and  made  up  of  llio  latest 
I  design  and  finish  of  parlor  smoking  car, 

I  drawing  room  cars,  and  day  coaches. 

Ihese  trains 

Will  Run  Through  “Solid” 

betfreon  tlie  terminal  points.  Until  tlie 
cars  now  building  are  finished  (which  will 
be  within  a  short  time),  tho  trains  will  he 
uuAlo  up  from  the  rolling  stock  of  tlio  cele¬ 
brated  "Chicago  Limited”  express  of  the 
Pennsylvania  railroad,  which  is  simply 
statiugthat  they  will  be  as  line  as  any  now 
running  on  earth. 

Tho  trains  will  ho  transferred  from  Haf- 
lmn  rivor  to  Jersoy  City  by  the  steamer 
Maryland,  via  tho  East  river.  The  Mary¬ 
land  was  built  two  years  ago,  ami  beiugcou- 
structcd  entirely  of  iron,  is  absolutely  fire¬ 
proof;  furnished  with  appliances  and  con¬ 
veniences  that  rendered  her  as  nearly  per¬ 
fect  for  thisservieo  us  ae.raft  could  be  made, 
and  her  management  placed  liijho  most 
careful  and  expericncoa  hands.  The  trans¬ 
fer  occupies  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter, 
and  this  time  is  taken  by  the  passengers  for 
dinner,  a  fine  dining  establishment  being 
among  tho  provisions  of  this  boat. 

lor  congressmen  and  United  States  offi¬ 
cials,  who  havo  irregular  residence  in 
Washington,  and  occasional  or  frouti 
business  in  ell  of  the  great  cities  of 
eastern  board,  this  through  dr--  ’ 


oarel,  this  through  day  train  will 
boon  indeed.  For  tourists  and 


will  also  be  held 
largest  worth. 


s  a  foundation  of  tho 


o  rou  :tt  Is  through  the  best  developed, 
picturesque  mid  most  interesting  sec- 
..  .....  and  centres  of  tho  country,  speaking 
historically,  and  with  reference  to  natural 
features  and  situations.  The  provision  for 
transportation  will  be  tho  finest  and  most 
sumptuous  ever  attempted  upon  the  rail¬ 
roads  or  tho  United  Stales,  and  all  tlie  ap- 
,  pointments  and  facilities  of  this  service  will 
^upou  a  corresponding  and  equable  scafe^ 


Mr.  Calvin  H.  Allen  has  retired  from  the  presidency  of 
the  Western  New  York  &  Pennsylvania  railroad  com¬ 
pany,  his  ticket  having  been  defeated  at  the  annnal 
meeting  in  Philadelphia  last  week. 


Mr.  Samuel  G.  DeConrsey,  heretofore  vice  president 
of  the  Western  New  York  &  Pennsylvania  railroad 
company,  has  been  chosen  president  of  that  company 
to  succeed  Mr.  Calvin  H.  Allen. 


SOMETHING  NEW 


COMMENCING 

Monday,  Jan.  18, 1892 

_ _ _ T  H  E - 


PULLMAN  VESTIBULED  DAY  TRAIN 

BETWEEN 

BOSTON  and  WASHINGTON 

- VIA - 

Shore  Line-Penioylmia  Route 

(STEAMER  MARYLAND) 

FROM  PARK  SQUARE  STATION. 

Leave  Boston  .  .  9.00  a.m.  |  Arrive  Philadelphia  6.15  p.m. 
“  Providence  10.10  a.m.  “  Baltimore  .  8.40  p.m. 

“  New  London  11.50  a.m.  “  Washington  9.45  p.m. 

“  New  Haven  1.10  p.m. 

This  being  the  first  complete  vestibuled  train  ever  run 
between  Boston  and  Washington,  it  marks  a  new  era  in 
passenger  transportation  service  between  these  two  im¬ 
portant  centres. 

The  “Colonial  Express”  will  consist  of  a  combination 
baggage,  parlor,  buffet  smoking  car,  drawing-room  car, 
and  day  coach,  all  of  the  best  Pullman  make  and  all 
vestibuled,  thus  securing  the  greatest  degree  of  safety  and 
comfort.  The  Pintsch  system  of  lighting  by  gas,  and  the 
most  improved  system  of  heating  by  steam  from  the  loco¬ 
motive,  will  be  used. 


Through  Tickets  and  Drawing-room  Car  Seats 

May  bo  secured  in  Boston  of  Shore  Line  Agents, 
as  follows  : 

No.  3  OLD  STATE  HOUSE,  corner  Washington 
and  State  Sts.,  205  and  207  WASHINGTON 
ST.,  and  at  PARK  SQUARE  STATION,  Prov¬ 
idence  Division  Old  Colony  Railroad. 


J.  R.  KENDRICK, 

General  Manager. 

O  LI)  COLONY 


CEO.  L.  CONNOR, 

General  Passenger  Agent. 


RAILROAD. 
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Geo.  H.  Ellis,  Printer,  m  Franklin 


ommencing  Monday,  January  18, 1892, 


THROUGH  DAY  TRAIN 

BETWEEN 

BOSTON 

w  AND 

WASHINGTON, 

- VIA - 

SHORE  LINE 

(STEAMER  MARYLAND) 

■NNSYLVANIA  ROUTE. 

miOflHESTIBULED  TRHljlS 


THKOUGH  WITHOUT  CHANGE, 

IDING  TRANSFER  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

j  - FROM - 

ARK  SQUARE  STATION, 

!  DKNC'E  DIVISION,  OLD  COLONY  HA1LKO.VD. 

DAILY,  SUNDAYS  EXCEPTED. 

R.  A.  Supply  Co.,  Bostoa. 

>hore  Line. 

i 

lNNSYLVANIA  route. 


Schedule  North. 

WASHINGTON . 7.; 

UALTIMORK . 8.5 

PHILADELPHIA  .  ti.e 

GERMANTOWN  JUNCTION  11. 1 

TRENTON . 11. 4 

JERSEY  CITY  .  .  1. 1 

HARLEM  RIVER  ....  2. 

.  NEW  HAVEN  ....  4. 

NEW  HAVEN  • . 4. 

;  NEW  LONDON  ....  s. 

NEW  LONDON . 5. 

:  PROVIDENCE  ....  7. 

PROVIDENCE . 7. 

PAWTUCKET  ....  7. 

ATTLEBORO’  .  .7. 

;  BOSTON . 8. 


OUGH  TICKETS  AND  DRAWING-ROOM  CAR  SEATS 

e  secured  in  Boston  of  Shore-Line  Agents,  as  follows : 

No.  3  OLD  STATE  HOUSE, 

CORNER  WASHINGTON  AND  STATE  STREETS, 

205  AND  207  WASHINGTON  STREET, 
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IJEO.  I..  CONNOR, 

General  /‘aeeenger  Agt., 
Y  RAILROAD. 


1  c  *  )Yft )  imf?  •-•«  h 


Something  Me-w.  i 

BEGINNING  MONDAY,  JANUARY  18,  1892, 

Through  Day  Train  Service 

BOSTON  and  WASHINGTON. 


The  route  will  lie  via  the  Shore  Line,  and  by  the  hort 
branch  from  New  Rochelle  to  the  Harlem  River;  from  t  nee 
to  Jersey  City  (n  miles)  by  the  transfer  steamer  Maryland. 
From  Jersey  City  via  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Baltimore  and  Washington.  The  steamer  transfer 
occupies  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  this  time  is  taken 
by  the  passengers  for  dinner,  a  fine  dining  establishment  being 
among  the  provisions  of  this  boat. 

This  day  train  will  be  known  as  the 

“COLONIAL  EXPRESS.” 

Uuiting,  as  it  will,  the  territories  of  the  ancient  colonies  of 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia,  it  will  constitute  a  notable  insti¬ 
tution,  marking  the  progress  and  development  of  the  two 
sections  within  the  past  half-century,  and  filly  illustrate  the 
progress  in  all  departments  that  has  been  made  all  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  since  the  early  days. 

The  equipment  of  the  train  will  consist  of  a  Parlor  1'Ui - 
fet  Smoking  Car,  Drawing-Room  Car  and  Day  C 
all  of  the  best  Pullman  make  and  all  vestibuled. 

This  being  the  first  complete  vestibuled  train  e 
regularly  between  Boston  and  Washington,  it  marks  a 
in  passenger  transportation  service  between  these  twe 
taut  centres. 

The  route  is  through  the  best  developed,  mest  plcl 
and  most  interesting  sections  and  centres  of  the 
speaking  historically,  and  with  reference  to  natural  ft \ 
and  situations.  The  provision  for  transportation  will 
finest  and  most  sumptuous  ever  attempted  upon  the  ra 
of  the  United  States,  and  all  the  appointments  and  facilit^ 
this  service  will  be  upon  a  corresponding  and  equable  set 


J.  R. 


KENDRICK, 

Gencral  Manager,  Genera 

OLD  COLONY  RAILROAD. 


CEO.  L.  CONNOR,! 


Pintsch  system  of  lighting  by  gas,  and  the 
proved  system  of  heating  by  steam  from  the  lo 


PENNSYLVANIA  ROUT 


-as  Schedule  South. 


The  “COLONIAL  EXPRESS”  will  consist  of 
a  combination  Baggage,  Parlor,  Library,  Buffet  Smok¬ 
ing  Car,  Drawing-Room  Car  and  Day  Coaches,  all  of 
the  best  Pullman  make  and  all  vestibuled,  thus  secur- 


Lkave  BOSTON  .... 
Lea vk  MANSFIELD 
Leave  PAWTUCKET 
Arrive  PROVIDENCE  . 

Leave  PROVIDENCE 
Arrive  NEW  LONDON 
Leave  NEW  LONDON 
Arrive  NEW  HAVEN  . 

Leave  NEW  HAVEN  .... 

Arrive  HARLEM  RIVER 

Arrive  JERSEY  CITY 

Leave  JERSEY  CITY 

•Leave  TRENTON  .... 

•Leave  GERMANTOWN  JUNCTION 

Arrive  PHILADELPHIA  . 

Leave  PHILADELPHIA 
Leave  WILMINGTON 
Arrive  BALTIMORE  . 

Arrive  WASHINGTON 


Ser.  OV  Vol.  3 
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NEW  LINE  TO  WASHINGTON. 

Colonial  Express  Train  oil  ( lie 
Old  Colony  Railroad. 


Veatllmleil  Coach**  to  Run  from  not¬ 
ion  to  the  Capital  In  a  S.ll  tie  Over  13 
Hour'-  First  Train  Left  Teaterdaj— 
New  I '.II aland'*  Itoaton  Terminal 
■onthern  Travel,  F.tc. 

The  first  colonial  express  train  on  the 
new  day  line  from  Boston  to  Washington, 
via  the  Olil  Colony  road,  started  out  on 
time,  u  A.  Al..  yestoyilay  morning.  The 
train  was  made  up  of  Tollman  cars  taken 
from  tlio  Chicago  limited  qjc  press  service 
of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  a  parlor,  huf- 
fot,  smoking  and  luggage  car,  drawing 
room  cur  and  two  Old  Colony  passenger 
coaches,  all  vestihulcd.  This  formation  of 
train  will  serve  until  the  now  cars  ordered 
from  the  Pullman  company  are  comnleted, 
which  will  be  with  as  little  delay  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

An  attempt  was  made  two  years  ago  to 
establish  this  day  line  from  Boston  to 


very  favoraffy  hnywysfl  w.mfwork  N^T^BuTfdh^S^Savai^^  PULLMAN  PEOPLE  KNOW  NOTHINOOFIT. 


manager  ai 

Messrs.  Thomas  C.  Clarke.  C.  E.  A.  Bart¬ 
lett  ami  George  "E. .  «wan,  the  commission 
selected  by  the  West  end  street  railway 
management  to  examine  and  select  a  oro- 
per  fender  for  the  electric  cars,  lias  o  about. 
4(1  different  mode)*  and  descriptions 
already  on  tile.  When  they  C''i  dowii  to 
oik,  they  will  And  almost  an  initial rass- 
leiit  of  r'cim* 

Travel 


it  the  work  Morning  News  Building  Savannah 

millions  Is  .  -  -  ■  -  — 

:  local  WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  20,  I 


Y  THB  VESTIBULE'S  FIRST  TRIP. 


,o  Florida 
d  all  the  lines  that 
nr  In  January  ai 


P  M«"t1Sy  tickets  on  the  Boston,  Winthrop 

M  ±db^@t^ii,i « 

d,YheJ  'SWt  England  road 
found  it  necessary  to  keop  its  freight  han- 
halfacciunufated^during  tile  preceding  bad 
'VTlu*1BvarfousU"!mrisld'excursinn  cars  for 
California  took  out  about  CO  passengersl 


BOSTON  HERALD. 


Washington,  but  the  plan  did  not  work  PUBLISHED  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR, 
smoothly.  The  consolidated  railroad  would  VOL.  XOI.,  NO.  19. 


not  haul  Pullman  coaches  and  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  declined  to  haul  Wagner  cars,  so 
the  uncomfortable  parlor  cars  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railroad, 
which  aie  simply  day  coaches,  with  ro- 
i  volving  chairs  substituted  for  ordinary 
'  scats,  were  used.  This  was  all  right  this 
|  sido  of  Now  York,  but  along  the  Pennsyl-i 
vauia  road  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep 
passengers  who  wanted  a  seat  from  patron¬ 
izing  the  Now  Haven  &  Hartford  parlor 
cars,  and  this  led  to  objections  from  the 
Pullman  people.  This,  with  other  similar 
causes.  Anally  wrecked  tlio  scheme,  so  that 
after  six  months'  service,  just  when  the 
lifte  was  beginning  to  ptiy  ami  become  pop 
ular  it  had  to  be  abandoned. 

General  Passenger  Agent  George  i ..  Con¬ 
nor  of  the  Old  Colony  road,  who  Arst  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  the  now  celebrated  gilt 
edge  New  York  express,  made  the  new 
Washington  train  Ins  special  hobby,  mid 
never  gave  up  the  idea.  After  two  years  of 
planning  unit  solicitation,  uml  aided  by  re 
cent  decisions  in  the  federal  court  in  favor 
of  tin*  Pull  man  mutually  on  their  long  legal, 

battle  with  tins  Wagner  car 'people  . 

mailer  of  patents,  the  New  Haven  n 
persuaded  to  haul  the  Pullman  cars  ...  — 
as  the  transfer  steamer  at  .Netv  Koehnlle, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  company  to  give  the 
train  a  special  time  of  its  own  instead  of 
making  it  a  sectiuu  oi  a  slow  altc 


Tl'ESDAY.  jan  fart  m,  ISOS. 


fs  ■' 


Charles  K.  Offleld  on  the  Detroit  Car  Win. 
doit  Ventilating  Company’*  Suit. 

The  Detroit  Car  Window  Ventilating  com- 
any  began  a  suit  in  the  United  States 
The  Now  York  and  Florida  Special  court  at  Detroit  Monday  against  the  Pullman 
Inaugurated  for  the  season.  palace  Car  company  for  $200,000  for  alleged 
The  firat  New  York  and  Florida  special  infringement,  of  a  patent  on  folding  window 
of  the  season  arrived  in  Savannah  at  11:45  ventilators.  It  is  claimed  that  the  ventilator  is 
o'clock  yesterday  morning  with  twenty-five  the  invention  of  H.  H.  Reynolds,  formerly  por- 
passeugers.  The  time  was  30  hours  and  ter  in  George  M.  Pullman’s  private  car,  and  that 
.  ‘Reynolds  has  Deceived  large  sums  in  royalties 

from  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  mid 
!  other  roads ;  and  that  he  was  awarded  a  medal 
[at  the  exposition  of  railway  appliances  in  Chi¬ 
cago  several  years  ago.  'ral 

Charles  K.  Offleld  of  Offleld,  Towle  &  Lm- 
thieum,  patent  attorneys,  who  attend  to  patent 


TO  KEEP  RIGHT  OS* 


York  or  80  hours  and  33  minutes 
frgm  the  Jersey  City  station  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  railroad.  The  train  wai  made  up 
of  one  baggage  and  five  Cullman  ooacbes. 

The  ears  were  the  Ideal,  lxion, 

Cbarmion,  Alroy  and  Alhambra.  _ _  ,  - 

The  Alhambra  is  a  dining  oar,  the  Char-  ca8ee  for  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  company, 
mlon  and  lxion  sleepers,  the  Ideal  a  drawing  8m(l  ho  had  not  heard  of  the  suit, 
room  car,  and  the  Alroy  a  smoking  and  ob-  "There  can  bo  no  patent  on  the  screen  we 
servation  car.  Everything  la  the  Alham-  uge.  it  j9  simply  a  plain  wire  screen  with  a 
bra  has  an  inviting  and  appetizing  appear-  hinge  by  means  of  which  it  is  folded  up  and 
ance.  The  Interior  is  profusely  decorated  put  ftwny  HO  U8  to  occupy  as  little  space  as  pos- 
wilh  flowers  and  plants.  sible.  It  has  been  used  ns  long  os  you  can  re- 

Passing  from  the  Alhambra,  the  next  car  member  iu  Pullman  cars.  It  is  possible  some 
is  the  magnifioent  lxion.  The  equipment  of  improvement  in  detail  may  have  been  made 
this  car  is  superb.  Tbs  wood  is  by  this  inventor,  but  we  know  nothing  of  it.” 

carved  in  handsome  and  artistic  - - - 

designs,  and  the  seats  are  upholstered 
iu  browu  brocaded  plush.  The  floors  are 
covered  with  heavy  velvet  earpsts  and 
everything  is  provided  to  make  travel  com¬ 
fortable. 

The  next  car  is  the  Bleeper  Cbarmion,  /  / 

upholstered  and  draped  somewhat  similar 
to  the  lxion.  It  is  arranged  in  two  draw¬ 
ing  rooms  and  twelve  sections.  The  wood 
work  1*  of  carved  cherry.  Both  tho  lxion 
and  Charmion  were  in  the  Florida  service 
last  season,  but  have  been  thoroughly  over¬ 
hauled  for  this  year’s  travel. 

Undoubtedly  the  finest  ooaob  yet  seen  in 
the  south  is  the  the  drawing  room 

car.  Nothing  approaching  it  in  design  and 
elegance  has  yet  been  built.  Rtgo|j_^£ 
bfUtUha.  Paris  ciimaltiim*  and  is  the  car 
which  President  Harrison  made  his  last 
tour.  It  Is  subdivided  into  eight 


_ _ _ _  drawingrooms,  each  in  itself  being  a  hand¬ 

somely  equipped  apartment,  and  finished  until 
.  .  in  a  different  colored  wood.  The  upholster-  unior 

Lonn-  Island.  S  Frosidcnt  Himself  founter-  ingts°«  the  finest  and  most  expensive  style  have 

done  &  variety  of  patterns,  lne  drawing  nas  u 
rooms  can  beconvertod  into  bed  chambers  and  i 
at  night.  distu 

The  Alroy,  the  lost  ear  on  the  train,  is  held 
a  combination  observation  apartment.  An 
extensive  library,  containing  several  hun¬ 
dred  volumes  of  standard  books  it  in  the 
ibich  is  also  equipped  with  writing 


STRIKE  AT  THE  WAGNER  SHOPS,- *' 

Buffalo  Wood  Carvers  Out  Because  They 
Earn  Less  than  Non-Union  Men. 

Buffalo,  Feb.  20.— There  is  a  strike  at 
the  Wagner  car  shops  at  East  Buffalo  and 
there  will  probably  be  trouble  betore  the 
matter  is  settled.  The  men  began  leaving  the 
shops  on  Thursday  morning  and  this  after¬ 
noon  all  had  left.  The  machinery  is  stopped 
and  the  men  say  it  will  not  be  running  again 


inands  the  Order  to  Discontinue, 
Which  Was  Misunderstood. 


ROCK  ISLAND’S  SURPRISE 


I  This  train  will  run  via  the  Shore  line  .... 

I  New  Rochelle,  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
I  Harlem  river:  thence  by  the  New  Rochelle 
I  brain'll  of  the  New  York,  New  lluven  Jt< 
Hartford  railroad  to  ♦  lie  landing  wharf  of 
tlio  transfersteamer  Maryland  on  the  Har 
lent  river,  and  will  lie  transferred  by  ilio^V 
Maryland  around  tho  city  of  New  York,  via  '171*  i 
the  Past  anil  North  rivers,  to  the  teriiiiiiuio0i,,. 


I!rr  Acceptance  of  i!i:-  K::nm  Rnilroid  ('em- 
miuionm’  Rnte  Rrductioiu  Crrnlcs  n 
Sensation  Anions  the  Fighting  Hoads. 


,  -.-.I....  ...  —  ,.™  railroad  ill,  ,  .  _ 

I  Jersey  City.  From  Jersey  City  it  will  be  Gland  lialiroad  *nd 
taken  over  tlio  main  line  of  the  Pennsyl-Uatiroad  that  tha  Brooklyn  nod 

thrintgh^'^pTiVladejVii'ia^ht'vWnViiiKton^and ''0,'la  »» 

Baltimore.  This  train  will  run  through  *>»«n  re.cinded  aua  tha  esrw; 
daily  (Sundays  excepted)  solid  from  Boston  ruu  as  heretofore. 

!  eonatermaudlag  i 

i  ent  romls  composing  the  lin<»  are  rcarhe'l.  *nur»u*y  was  made  ov  ireei 

,  Tlio  transfer  on  tin*  Maryland  mini  res  froiefct  sorvico  will  also  bo  . . _  __  OMUUI,ult4 

I  i|'Sj;rmqstndieturT°,mo  ‘seethes' E&w?»«d"frJm  Ha  "fay  vt!le*C*o  “3a?u  «d  In  one  00rner  ot  ‘ha  baggage  ear  is  the 


desks  and  files  of  magazines  and  the  daily 
papers.  The  car  is  the  paradise  of  lovers  of 
the  “weed."  There  the  fragrant  Henry 
Clays  and  Havanas  can  be  puffed  with 
absolute  comfort  and  ease. 

The  coaohes  are  joined  by  the  improved 
vestibule  connection,  fashioned  after  the 
plaited  skirt,  which  openB  and  olosss  like 
folds  of  a  bellows.  The  rubber  springs 

_ clasped  with  steel  bands,  and  in  that 

manner  the  train  is  made  into  one  uobroken 
series  of  the  most  elaborate  and  exponsive 
coaches  built.  The  arrangement  obviates 
,  ,  ,  all  jostling  and  bumping,  and  in  a  very 

'  ,  .  “?  ,  B  great  measure  ontirely  does  away  with  the 

ami  Now  England  dashing  of  one  car  with  another.  With  the 
1  *  ixpr««s  exception  of  the  absence  of  the  usual  plat¬ 

s'  l  lots  form,  the  ‘‘make-up’’ of  the  train  is  identical 
nne  to  with  wbat  is  seen  on  any  railroad  at  any 
time,  that  is,  on  the  outside,  but  to  realize 
,  the  truth  of  tho  olaim  of  the  Pullmans  that 
tho  train  is  the  finest  in  the  world  one  has 
>•  1Uo  to  take  a  walk  through  the  magnificent 
structure. 
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Tdsr  issued  on  Thursday  morning  lo  the  eoaohes  buUt.  The  arraugetne, 
nil  loitling  and  bumping,  and 


I  New  York  neigh bor.iooils,  Blackwell's wl 
island,  the  main  features  of  Hast  Rivere-i 
|  scenery,  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  and  watersei 
I  front,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  south  and  1 
west  fronts  of  New  York  city,  with  the  otii-ati 
looks  toward  tho  mouth  of  the  liarbo 
I  being  included. 

While  on  tlio  Maryland,  passengers  wi„  - . . . 

have  opportunity  to  obtain  dinner.  When  Tha  biiaini 
tlio  new  train  is  completed,  and  the  line  is«nd  lias  beei 
in  complete  operation,  meals  can  be  on- contemplate, 
joved  at  any  time  in  its  dining  -  *  - 


■ml  has  lost  money  on 


I.  including  fr 


Kvery  seat  in  Hie  Pullman 
Saturday,  and  the  entire  trail 
filled,  ll  arrived  at  Philadoipl 

Returifimr.'Uit  will  "leave*1 W»shington“ntMr.  Corbin,  quite  aa 
7:150  A.M..  arriving  at  Boston  at  8:30  P.  expsot  in  tho  luaugi 
M..  making  the  entire  trip  m  little  -  -  —  “ 


completed*  Pullman  electric  light  machine  which 
.ue  uxistinn  furnishes  the  lighting  power  for  the  train. 

The  Pullman  conductor  in  charge  was  T.  H. 
itevor  In  the  Pemberton.  The  Pullman  agent  at  Savan- 
'  ”  ~  "  ” — -  * - the  train 


both  roads,  says 


adjusted. 

>d  carvers  of  the  Wagner  car  shops 
i  laid  off.  The  men  claim  that  there 
a  “lockout"  without  proper  cause, 
lr  story  is  true  there  will  be  a  great 
ice  soon.  Secret  meetings  were 
afternoon  and  to-night;  another 
held  to-morrow.  This  condition 
of  affairs  arises  from  the  employment 
of  men  who  were  making  more  money 
than  the  others.  The  amount  of  money 
the  carvers  are  allowed  by  the  union  Is  $3.50 
per  dav,  but  men  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
union  were  making  $8  per  day.  This  was  con¬ 
sidered  an  injustice  to  the  men  who  were  al¬ 
lowed  $3.00,  so  they  asked  for  an  equalization 
of  wages,  and  their  petition  was  refused. 
Then  in  the  neighborhood  ot  200  men  left  the 
shops  in  a  body.  The  strikers  say  they  will 
prevent  other  men  from  working  in  the  shops, 
and  trouble  Is  expected. 


rolghi.  • 


rk  A  New  England.  great’oonvi 

The  representatives  ot  tho  new  manage- has  been  it. 
incut  of  the  New  York  &  Now  England  loiicar  lime 
road,  who  spent  a  part  of  lost  week  in  an pu* 
inspection  of  the  Boston  en  of  the  line,  srnoUyn  a 
have  returned  to  New  York.  Their  report  ^Nr.^corl,^^  -- 
as  to  facilities  here  for  the  increased  ile-  rd  0l‘,  company. 


any  of  tbs  patron* 
i  acanatoiuari  to  tha 
of  tho  Brooklyn  connection.  It 
-  live  tha  train  thirty  uilnntaa 
too  two  cities  ami  continuo  it 
addition  to  i liis  the  <l«y  train 
early  apriug  between  Bostou, 

>  especially  incensed  al 


djtx- 


Z  8tand- 

X 
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I  The  names  for  the  Pullman  palace  and  sleeping  oars  are 
all  selected  hy  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Pullman,  and  she  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  know  something  aliout  what's  in  a  name,  as 
she  is  said  to  get  81,000  a  year  for  that  service. 

4  -  \ 


al  bank  currency,  but  to  afford  a  larger  scope  to 
banking  more  commensurate  with  the  material 
growth  of  the  country.  Per  capita  basis  of  circu¬ 
lation  is  misleading  unless  it  is  borne  in  iind  that 

per  capita  growth  of  wealth  has  far  outstripped 

it  It  is  not  an  argument  that  the  banks  in  the 
'  monied  centres  are  clogged  with  money,  any 
more  than  because  a  man  is  red  in  the  face  he  has 
plenty  of  blood,  when  through  the  rest  of  his  body 
circulation  may  be  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

That  is  the  petition  of  the  country.  With  only 

81,000,000,000  in  circulation,  business  is  in  astraight 
jacket,  and  mercantile  reports  are  all  in  accord 
that  general  business  is  dull,  and  prices  low  for 
everything  except  cereals,  which  have  a  foreign 
outlet. 

The  accumulation  of  money  in  cities  is  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  general  business  inactivity,  and  is  not  a 
healthy  symptom.  The  increase  of  wealth  per 
capita  has  increased  $200  during  the  past  ten  years, 
as  shown  by  the  census  figures,  which  circulation 
has  not  increased  $0  per  capita.  More  money 
will  send  the  blood  tingling  through  every  chan¬ 
nel  of  industry,  reviving  confidence  and  affording 
a  healthy  confidence  to  every  business  interests, 
unattended  with  danger,  if  within  reasonable  re¬ 
straints. 

Secretary  Foster  is  a  believer  in  more  circula¬ 
tion,  and  his  views  will  have  weight  with  the  Re¬ 
publican  Senate,  while  the  Democratic  house  is 
largely  in  favor  of  this  policy.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  an  agreement  may  be  had  on  some  of  the 
many  bills  which  will  satisfy  reasoning  and  reas- 
onablejnen  of  every  section  as  a  non-partisan 
ipetfsure. 


Inside  History  of  Hie  Smoke- 
Abating  Company. 

EASTERN  MEN  CONCERNED 

Local  Capitalists  Also  Interested 
in  the  Corporation. 

THE  MAYOR  WILL  GO  SLOW. 

He  Thinks  the  Ordinance  Will  Bear  a 
Searching  Inquiry. 

MANY  PROTESTS  ARE  ENTERED. 


peeted  home  today.  His  Secretary  in  speak- 
ing  of  the  new  motor,  fluid:  “Mr.  VNicUch  has 


T 

According  to  a  long  story  printed  this  morn-  I 
lng  George  M.  Pullman  Is  a  member  of  the 
compressed-air  syndicate.  An  Evening  News 
reporter  called  at  the  ollioes  of  Mr.  Pullman  In 
the  Pullman  building  this  morning.  Mr. 
George  M.  Pullman  himself  was  not  there, 
being  on  a  Florida  trip  which  he  will  not  finish 
until  about  the  20th.  Vice-President  T.  H. 
Wlckes,  however,  had  this  to  say  :  “I  believe 
and  can  state  positively,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man  b  as  no  business  relations  •  with  the  Com¬ 
pressed-Air  company.  I  have,  of  course,  in¬ 
timate  business  relations  with  him  and  had 
there  been  anything  of  the  kind  I  would  have 
been  pretty  certain  to  have  known  about  it.” 

“What  oau  you  say  of  the  reported  visit  to 
Mr.  Pullman  a  year  ago  of  Henry  D.  Cook# 
and  George  W.  Cooke,  who  represented  the 
Judson  Compressed-Air  company?” 

“In  the  first  place  Mr.  Pullman  has  no  busi¬ 
ness  interest  in  the  Judson  company  any  more 
than  he  hafe  In  the  Chicago  Power-bupply  and 
Smoke-Abating  company.  It  Is  true  that  a  year 
ago  Henry  D.  Cooke  and  George  W.  Cooke  did 
contraot  with  our  firm  In  relation  to  quite 
another  matter.  This  company  wanted  a 
motor.  ■  Mr.  PullmaL  engaged  to  build  one  for 
them  just  the  same  as  he  would  for  any  other 
patron  of  bis  works.”  • 

At  this  juncture  Charles  S.  Sweet,  the  secre¬ 
tary  to  Mr.  Pullman,  chimed  In  vehemently: 
“1  can  say  that  I  know  Mr.  Pullman  Is  not 
engaged  In  the  compressed-air  deal.  I  am  hit 
secretary  and  If  there  were  anything  In  this 
preposterous  story  I’d  know  of  it.  I  wish  Mr. 


btaiued  at  any  other  place.” 


TRIAL  TRIP  OF  A  NEW  BTREET-CAR. 


The  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Electric  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  has  just  been  organized  to  construct  an 
electric  line  between  this  city  and  Chicago.  The 
company  is  composed  of  St.  Louis  business  men 
who  give  Chicago  the  preference  in  the  title  of 
their  corporation. 

They  set  forth  in  a  prospectus  which  has  been 
generally  circulated  this  week  the  intentions  and 
expectations  of  their  organization.  To  the  casual 
observer  the  project  is  full  of  hope  as  well  as 
profit,  yet  when  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  prac¬ 
tical  railroad  people  it  becomes  chimerical 

The  compiler  of  the  prospectus  goes  into  dc  tails 
of  construction,  operation,  earnings  and  profits, 
as  though  it  were  a  life-long  study,  yet  when  his 
deductions  are  analyzed  scarcely  one  of  them  will 
bear  the  examination  of  a  practical  railroad  man. 

In  discussing  the  uses  of  steam  the  following  is 
found  in  the  prospectus: 

“Notwithstanding  all  the  advantage  of  a  steam 
railroad  system,  there  are,  however,  many  disad¬ 
vantages  and  nuisances,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
noise  incidental  to  the  thundering  by  of  an  enor¬ 
mously  heavy  locomotive  pulling  a  long  train  of 
I  heavy  cars,  with  its  puffing  steam  and  whistling 


FINEST  TRAIN  ON  RECORD. 
Newspaper  Men  Wf.o  Know  a  Good  Thins  Olve 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  the 
Wagner  Palace  Car  Company  have  scored 


year.  The  following  t< 
Indicates  the  success  a 
national  League: 


or  an  WD°THOMAS.  j  KfcENAN.  Jo..  Fresiden 
CHARLES  IS.  « 


The  night  strollers  on  Wabash  avenue  were 
nskuni&hcd,  not  to  6ay  terrified,  oy  a  large, 
double-decked  affair  that  loomed  up  in  ths 
darkness  and  forged  along  the  high¬ 
way  like  a  supernatural  thing.  U 

I  was  the  big  double-decked  street- 

|  car  manufactured  by  the  Pullman  Palace  (.  ar 
I  company  and  supposed  to  be  applicable  to  tne 
needs  of  the  South  Side  cable  system. 

II  left  Fifty-fifth  street  and  Wabash  nvenuo 
at  11  :'M  p.  m.  and  arrived  at  Mndison  street 
at  12:15.  Oh  board  were  sixty  persons  includ¬ 
ing  olllcials  of  tho  Pullman  Palace  Car  com¬ 
pany  and  the  street-car  corporation. 

Tho  big  stennrboat-like  double-decked  ear 
was  started  by  a  grip-car.  Repeatedly  it 
“got  stuck”  and  had  to  call 
on  the  gripman  for  assistance.  All  was  plain 
sailing  until  it  reached  Thiith-nmth  street. 
From  Thirty-ninth  street  to  Twenty-second 
street  the  grip-car  had  to  tow  the  big  car,  and 
it  was  only  after  Twenty-second  street  was 
reached  the  new  car  could  utilize  its  own  grip 
and  go  alone.  When  Wabash  avenue  and  Adams 
street  was  reached  the  lights  went  out  aud  ah 
around  the  loop  the  big  car  went  in  darkness. 

At  Madison  street  and  Wabash  avenue 
everything  stopped,  and  the  passengers  hustled 
I  out  to  push.  That  was  not  sufficient,  and  a 
*  team  of  horses  was  called  into  play.  Then 
the  enr  started  on  its  return  trip. 

As  to  whether  the  thing  was  a  success  or  nut 
opinions  differed,  though  the  experts  said  the 
experiment  proved  the  car’s  success. 


According  to  a  long  story  printed  this  morn¬ 
ing  George  M.  Pullman  t«  a  member  of  the 
compressed-air  ayndlcate.  An  Evening  New* 
reporter  called  at  the  otBoes  of  Mr.  Pullman  In 
the  Pullman  building  thl*  morning.  Mr. 
Qeorga  M.  Pullman  himself  was  not  there, 
being  on  a  Florida  trip  which  he  will  not  finish 
until  about  the  20th.  Vice-President  T.  H. 
Wlckes,  however,  had  thl*  to  say :  “I  believe 
and  can  state  positively,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man  has  no  business  relations  ■  with  the  Com¬ 
pressed-Air  company.  I  have,  of  course,  in¬ 
timate  business  relations  with  him  and  had 
there  been  anything  of  the  kind  I  would  have 
been  pretty  certain  to  have  known  about  it.  ” 
“What  oan  yon  say  of  the  reported  visit  to 
Mr.  Pullman  a  year  ago  of  Henry  D.  Cook# 
and  George  W.  Cooke,  who  represented  the 
Jndson  Compressed-Air  company!’’ 

“In  the  first  place  Mr.  Pullman  has  no  busi¬ 
ness  Interest  In  the  Jndson  company  any  more 
than  he  bai  in  the  Chicago  Power-Supply  and 
Bmoke-Abatlng  company.  It  Is  true  that  a  year 
ago  Henry  D.  Cooke  and  George  W.  Cooke  did 
contraot  with  our  firm  In  relation  to  quite 
another  matter.  Thl*  company  wanted  a 
motor.  •  Mr.  Pullmau  engaged  to  build  one  for 
them  just  the  same  as  he  would  for  any  other 
patron  of  his  works."  • 

At  this  juncture  Charles  S.  Sweet,  the  secre¬ 
tary  to  Mr.  Pullman,  chimed  In  vehemently: 
“1  can  say  that  I  know  Mr.  Pullman  Is  not 
engaged  in  the  compressed-air  deal.  I  am  his 
secretary  and  If  there  were  anything  in  this 
preposterous  story  I’d  know  of  It.  I  wish  Mr. 
Pullman  were  here  to  answer  for  himself.” 


larger  scope  to 


Inside  History  of  tlieSmoke* 
Abating  Company. 


EASTERN  MEN  CONCERNED 


Local  Capitalists  Also  Interested 
in  the  Corporation. 


THE  MAYOR  WILL  GO  SLOW. 


He  Thinks  the  Ordinance  Will  Bear  a 
Searching  Inquiry. 


MANY  PROTESTS  ARE  ENTERED. 


upany,  is  interested  in  tho 
is  now  out  of  the  city  but  u 
i  today.  His  Secretary,  in  sj 
iw  motor,  said :  “  Mr.  Wicket 
interest  in  the  Illinois  J u 
iany.  but  aside  from  owning  r 

_ active  interest  in  the  prel'.mi 

that  nre  being  made.  Mr.  Pullmi 
■onnected  with  the  company  in  any 
new  motor  was  built  at  Pullman  be( 
;r  advantages  for  the  carrying  on  ol 
rimental  work  were  offered  there 
il  be  obtained  at  any  other  place. 


nected  he 
ing  of  thi 


Hundred  Mill 


The  South  Side’s  lflg  “  Double- 1> 
Given  a  TeSt. 

The  night  strollers  on  vV  abash  avenu 
astonished,  not  to  say  terrified,  oy  i 
double-decked  affair  that  loomed  ui 
darkness  and  forged  along  the 
way  like  a  supernatural  thin 
was  the  big  double-decked 
car  manufactured  by  the  Pullman  Pal 
company  Rnd  supposed  to  be  appUcabl 
needs  of  the  South  Side  cable  system. 

It.  left  Fifty-fifth  street  and  W  abash 
at  11:110  p.  m.  and  arrived  at  Madison 
at  12 :15.  <  >rt  board  were  sixty  persons 
ing  officials  of  tho  Pullman  Palace  Ci 
pany  and  the  street-car  corporation. 

The  big  steamboat-like  double-dee 
:  was  started  by  a  grip-car.  Repea 


The  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  Electric  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  has  just  been  organized  to  construct  an 
electric  line  between  this  city  and  Chicago.  The 
company  is  composed  of  St.  Louis  business  men 
who  give  Chicago  the  preference  in  the  title  of 
their  corporation. 

They  set  forth  in  a  prospectus  which  has  been 
generally  circulated  this  week  the  intentions  and 
expectations  of  their  organization.  To  the  casual 
observer  the  project  is  full  of  hope  as  well  as 
profit,  yet  when  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  prac¬ 
tical  railroad  people  it  becomes  chimerical. 

The  compiler  of  the  prospectus  goes  into  dc  tails 


FINEST 


The  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  the 
Wagner  Palace  Car  Company  have  «co^e<l 
another  great  success  by  the  magnificent 
tour  of  the  International  League  of  Press 
Clubs  in  a  complete  VeStlbuled  tr**J°* 
ner  palace  cars  from  New  York  to  San  Fran 
cisco  and  return.  The  press  and  puhllc  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  pronounce  this  the  nneai 
train  ever  seen  west  of  the  9i^rra  ??ev“d^ 
Mountains,  not  excepting  the  Presidential 
train  whteh  visited  the  Pacific  Coast  last 
year.  The  following  telegram,  Just  received, 
Indicates  the  success  of  the  tour  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  League: 


ling  until  it  reached  Thnth- 
otn  Thirty-ninth  street  to  li 
eet  the  grip-car  had  to  tow  the 
ivas  only  after  Twenty-secun 
iched  the  new  car  could  utilize 
1  go  alone.  When  V\  abash  avem 
eet  was  reached  the  lights  wen 

>und  the  loop  the  big  car  went  ...  — - 

U  Madison  street  and  Wabash  aver 
‘ry  thing  stopped,  and  the  passengers  bust 
t  to  push.  That  was  not  sufficient,  an; 
im  of  horses  was  called  into  play,  ii 
b  ear  startoa  on  its  return  trip. 

As  to  whether  the  thing  was  a  success  or 
inions  differed,  though  tlib  experts  said 
wriment  proved  the  car’s  sueoeas. 


s  and  Adai 


signals.  Then  there  are  the  flying  sparks  that  set 
fire  to  hay  Btacks  and  buildings,  and  parch  up  the 
country  through  which  the  road  passes;  and  the 
noxious  gases  and  filthy  soot.  All  of  which  render 
residence  along  the  line  of  such  a  road  wholly  un- 

I desirable.  Finally,  the  limit  of  speed  for  a  steam 
road  has  now  been  reached,  and  yet  the  public  are 
clamoring  for  more  rapid  methods  of  travel. 

An  electric  road  possesses  all  the  advantages  of 
a  steam  road  to  a  higher  degree,  but  with  none  of 
the  disadvantages  and  nuisances  peculiar  to  a 
steam  road.” 

‘‘The  complication  of  electricity  to  railway  pro 
pulsion  means  a  complete  revolution  in  railway 
construction  and  manipulation.  In  dealing  with 
electricity  as  an  agent  of  locomotion,  it  is  unnec¬ 
essary  that  we  should  adhere  to  those  methods 
and  processes  which  experience  has  demonstrated 
as  essential  to  steam  locomotion.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  having  a  totally  different  element  to  deal 
with,  new  problems  are  presented,  and  new  prin¬ 
ciples  involved.  Among  the  many  advantages  of 
electricity  properly  applied  as  a  motor  over  steam 
for  passenger  transport,  is  the  circumstance  that 
no  heavy  machinery,  fuel  or  water  have  to  be  car¬ 
ried  about  to  set  the  train  in  motion.  The  car¬ 
riages,  running  singly,  instead  of  in  train,  may  be 
built  much  lighter,  thus  reducing  the  power  nec 
essary  to  move  them ;  reducing  the  noise  made  in 
running;  greatly  lessening  the  wear  and  tear  of 
both  tramway  and  rolling  stock;  reducing  the  first 
cost  of  cars;  reducing  the  force  required  to  break 
the  cars  when  going  at  a  high  speed,  the  impetus 
being  less ;  reducing  the  force  of  concussion  in 
case  of  accident,  and  hence,  the  dangers  and  de¬ 
struction  to  life  and  property  consequent  thereon; 
and,  finally,  permitting  all  bridges,  culverts  and 
other  superstructures  to  be  built  more  cheaply, 
more  artistically  and  of  less  weight,  than  has  here¬ 
tofore  been  possible.  Furthermore,  for  the  same 
reason,  and  also  because  of  the  distribution  of 
traction  and  of  motive  power  attainable,  greater 
speed  may  be  acquired,  sharper  curves  rounded 
with  less  than  the  usual  wear,  and  steeper  grades 
may  be  climbed. 

It  is  not  correct  that  the  electric  car  is  noiseless 
as  compared  with  steam,  nor  is  the  limit  of  speed 
reached  at  what  is  called  fast  time  by  the  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis  Electric  Railroad  Company.  If  the 
writer  of  the  prospectus  were  informed  he  would 
know  that  a  speed  far  greater  than  that  he  ex¬ 
pects  to  make  on  his  electric  road  has  already 
been  made  with  the  ordinary  locomotive- 
Any  mechanical  man  of  good  judgment  will  tell 
him  that  his  argument  in  favor  of  light  cars  is  a 
falacy,  for  the  gravitation  laws  of  nature  requires 
that  certain  weights  in  motors  and  cars  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  admit  of  high  speeds,  the  idea  of  a  shovel¬ 
nosed  motor  may  answer  quite  well  for  a  theo¬ 
retical  desertation,  but  in  practice,  if  not  of  suffi¬ 
cient  weight  it  will  never  keep  on  the  rail  at  even 
60  miles  per  hour. 

The  argument  that  ten  single  cirs  will  cause  less 
wear  and  tear  to  the  roadbed  than  a  train  of  ten 
cars  combined,  may  be  correct,  but  we  doubt  it. 

In  the  matter  of  cost  of  power  needed  whether 
the  electricity  is  taken  from  a  trolley  wire  or  from 
storage  batteries  the  cost  is  sure  to  be  much 
greater  than  steam,  because  steam  must  be  used 
to  generate  the  current.  Nor  can  we  understand 
why  it  takes  less  braking  power  to  stop  cars  run 
ning  by  electricity  at  100  miles  per  hour  than  it 
does  to  stop  steam  cars,  which  only  run  50  or  GO, 
neither  can  we  understand  why  the  concussion  in 
cases  of  collisions  could  be  less. 

The  above  comments  on  the  operation,  how¬ 
ever  have  no  reference  to  the  general  ‘‘Jules 
Verne"  character  of  the  prospectus,  which, 
throughout  overflows  with  theory  entirely  un¬ 
supported  by  facts. 

The  electric  road  will  scarcely  be  able  to  run 
100  miles  per  hour,  and  long  before  it  can  be  built 
the  railroads  on  either  side  of  it  will  exceed  its 
time  at  leaBt  25  miles  in  every  hour  by  steam. 

The  roses  do  not  all  grow  on  the  electric  bush, 
nor  are  all  practical  mechanical  railroad  officials 
misled  by  the  boom  which  is  being  worked  in  the 
interests  electricity  in  this  and  similar  schemes. 
The  Alton,  Wabash,  and  other  lines  between 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago  will  earn  dividends  for  many 
years  to  come  by  the  transportation  of  passen¬ 
gers  notwithstanding  this  road  may  be  built  which 
we  very  much  doubt. 

If  ever  it  is  constructed  a  change  should  be 


made  in  the  advertising  department,  which  prints 
such  visionary  ideas  as  the  following  to  be  circu¬ 
lated  among  practical  railroad  people: 

"It  is  intended  to  ultimately  construct  four 
tracks,  two  outside  tracks  for  local  traffic  and  high 
class  freight,  while  the  two  inner  tracks  will  be 
used  exclusively  for  through  passenger  traffic, 
mail  and  high  class  express.  The  through  cars 
will  not  stop  anywhere  between  the  two  terminal 
cities  between  which  they  rnn.  Spurs  or  branches 
will  be  run,  connecting  the  large  cities  along  the 
line  of  the  road  with  the  main  through  tracks,  and 
from  these  cities  individual  through  cars  will  run 
to  and  from  the  cities  of  St.  Louis  and  Chicago 
without  stop.  Ultimately  a  street  will  be  run 
along  the  sides  of  these  tracks,  along  which  dwell¬ 
ing  houses  and  stores  will  be  built.  On  both  sides  B 
of  these  avenues  the  land  will,  ultimately,  be  laid  W 

out  in  building  lots  one  hundred  feet  front  by  two  ~ 

hundred  feet  deep,  giving  an  area  of  half  an  acre 
to  each  lot.  These  lots  will  be  bought  by  people  < 
from  town  seeking  the  healthy  air  of  the  country 
and  pleasant  homes  within  quick  and  cleanly  ac¬ 
cess  of  the  city.  Back  of  them,  they  will  have  the 
open  farm  lands,  and  in  front  of  them,  the  boule¬ 
vard  with  the  electric  railway,  telephone  and 
electric  light;  practically  uniting  Washington 
Ave.,  St,  Louis,  with  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  by 
one  grand  electric  highway  or  boulevard,  along 
which  the  farmer  may  secure  electric  light  and 
power  for  pumping,  plowing,  threshing,  chopping 
and  mixing  fodder,  shelling  and  grinding  corn, 
and  harvesting  at  night  in  cases  of  emergency; 
and  the  rural  resident  may  secure  electric  lights 
for  the  illumination  of  his  dwelling,  and  electricity 
for  heating  and  cooking,  and  electric  power  for 
domestic  purposes.  Along  this  road  there  will  be 
ultimately  be  a  constant  stream  of  travel.  The 
population  will  be  scattered  out  into  the  country, 
and  the  centres  of  trade  and  business  relieved  of 
their  surplus,  leaving  more  room  for  business  es¬ 
tablishments  near  the  great  centres  of  trade, 
taking  out  of  the  great  bustle  and  crowd  |of  the 
city  those  who  are  not  immediately  engaged  in 
trade,  and  leaving  room  for  those  who  are.  The 
result  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  whole 
population  and  land-holders  throughout  the  dis¬ 
trict  through  which  the  proposed  road  will  tra¬ 
verse.  It  will  bring  into  use  and  market  a  large 
amount  of  real  estate  hitherto  of  but  little  value  ” 

‘‘The  moment  the  proposed  road  is  completed 
and  put  in  operation,  all  lands  throughout  the 
district  traversed  by  the  road  will  be  increased  in 
value  from  one  to  two  hundred  per  cent,  and  ul¬ 
timately,  and  that  at  a  day  not  very  far  distant, 
the  land  immediately  contiguous  to  the  road  will 
be  selling  by  the  front  foot  instead  of,  as  at  pres¬ 
ent,  by  the  acre,  with  very  little  demand  for  even 
this.” 

When  these  things  are  all  accomplished  the 
millenium  will  surely  have  Icome  in  railroading, 
and  journeys  will  be  rapid  if  not  quite  as  safe  as 
by  steam .  We  observe  in  this  connection  that  the 
company  has  provided  well  for  the  care  of  the 
maimed  and  injured  in  cases  of  accidents,  by  the 
selection  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  of  our  noted 
physicians  as  incorporators,  a  very  wise  provision 
if  such  light  rolling  stock  is  to  be  run  at  such  un- 
usualspeed. 

— 


k 


Thomas  n.  monos,  v ice. r resident  ot  -the 
Pullman  company,  is  interested  in  the  now 
patent.  He  is  now  out  of  the  city  but  is  ex¬ 
pected  home  today.  His  Secretary,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  now  motor,  said :  “Mr.  Wickes  has 
a  financial  interest  in  the  Illinois  Judson 
Power  company,  kftt'nside  from  owning  stock 
he  takes  no  active  interest  in  the  preliminary 
tests  that  are  being  made.  Mr.  Pullman  is 
not  connected  with  the  company  in  any  way. 
The  new  motor  was  built  at  Pullman  because 
better  advantages  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
experimental  work  were  offered  there  than 
could  be  obtained  at  any  other  place.” 


TRIAL  TRIP  OF  A  NEW  STREET-CAR, 


The  night  strollers  on  Wabash  avenue  were 
astonished,  not  to  say  terrified,  by  a  large, 
double-decked  affair  that  loomed  up  in  tha 
darkness  and  forged  along  the  high¬ 
way  like  a  supernatural  thing.  It 
was  the  big  double-decked  street¬ 
car  manufactured  by  the  Pullman  Palace  Car 
company  and  supposed  to  be  applicable  to  the 
needs  of  the  South  Side  cable  system. 

It  left  Fifty-fifth  street  Hud  Wabash  avenue 
at  11  :H0  p.  m.  and  arrived  at  Madison  street 
at  12:15.  Oh  board  were  sixty  persons  includ¬ 
ing  officials  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  com¬ 
pany  and  the  street-car  corporation. 

Tho  big  steainboat-like  double-decked  oar 
was  started  by  a  grip- car.  Repeatedly  it 
“got  stuck”  and  had  to  call 
on  the  gripman  for  assistance.  Ail  was  plain 
sailing  until  it  reached  Thiith-ninth  street. 
From  Thirty-ninth  street  to  Twenty-second 
street  the  grip-car  had  to  tow  the  big  car,  and 
it  was  only  after  Twenty-second  street  was 
reached  the  new  car  could  utilize  its  own  grip 
and  go  alone.  When  Wabash  avenue  and  Adams 
street  was  reached  the  lights  went  out  and  all 
around  the  loop  the  big  enr  weut  in  darkness. 

At  Madison  street  and  Wabash  avenue 
everything  stopped,  and  the  passengers  hustled 
out  to  push.  That  was  not  sufficient,  and  a 
team  of  horses  was  called  into  play.  Then 
tho  ear  started  on  its  return  trip. 

As  to  whether  the  thing  was  a  success  or  not 
opinions  differed,  though  the  experts  said  the 


Newspaper  Men  Who  Know  a  Good  Thing  Give 
Their  Opinion. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  and  the 
Wagner  Palace  Car  Company  have  scored 
another  great  success  by  the  magnificent 
tour  of  the  International  League  of  Press 
Clubs  in  a  complete  vestlbuled  train  of  Wag¬ 
ner  palace  cars  from  New  York  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  return.  The  press  ami  public  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  pronounce  tills  the  finest 
train  ever  seen  west  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains,  not  excepting  the  Presidential 
train  which  visited  the  Pacific  Coast  last 
year.  The  following  telegram,  ]ust  received, 
indicates  the  success  of  the  tour  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  League: 


Inside  History  of  the 'Smoke- 
Abating  Company. 

EASTERN  MEN  CONCERNED 

Local  Capitalists  Also  Interested 
in  the  Corporation. 

THE  MAYOR  WILL  GO  SLOW. 

He  Thinks  the  Ordinance  Will  Bear  a 
Searching1  Inquiry. 

MANY  PROTESTS  ARE  ENTERED. 


tag  George  M.  Pullman  it  a  member  of  the 
oompressed-alr  syndicate.  An  Evening  News 
reporter  called  at  the  offloes  of  Mr.  Pullman  In 
the  Pullman  building  this  morning.  Mi- 
George  M.  Pullman  himself  was  not  there, 
being  on  a  Florida  trip  which  he  will  not  finish 
until  about  the  20th.  Vice-President  T.  H. 
Wiokes,  however,  had  this  to  say :  “I  belleye 
and  can  state  positively.  I  think,  that  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man  bas  no  business  relations  ■  with  the  Com¬ 
pressed-Air  company.  I  have,  of  oourse,  in¬ 
timate  business  relations  with  him  and  had 
there  been  anything  of  the  kind  I  would  haye 
been  pretty  certain  to  have  known  about  it.” 

“What  oan  yon  say  of  the  reported  visit  to 
Mr.  Pullman  a  year  ago  of  Henry  D.  Cooke 
and  George  W.  Cooke,  who  represented  the 
Judson  Compressed-Air  company!" 

“In  the  first  place  Mr.  Pullman  has  no  busi¬ 
ness  Interest  In  the  Judson  company  any  more 
than  he  ha*  In  the  Chicago  Power-Supply  and 
Bmoke-Abatlng  company.  It  1*  true  that  a  year 
ago  Henry  D.  Cooke  and  George  W.  Cooke  did 
contraot  with  our  firm  In  relation  to  quite 
another  matter.  This  company  wanted  a 
motor.  •  Mr.  PullmaL  engaged  to  build  one  for 
them  just  the  same  as  he  would  for  any  other 
patron  of  his  works.”  • 

At  this  Juncture  Charles  S.  Sweet,  the  secre¬ 
tary  to  Mr.  Pullman,  chimed  In  vehemently : 
“1  can  say  that  I  know  Mr.  Pullman  is  not 
engaged  in  the  oompressed-alr  deal.  I  am  his 
secretary  and  If  there  were  anything  in  this 
preposterous  story  I’d  know  of  It.  I  wish  Mr. 
Pullman  were  here  to  answer  for  himself.” 


INJURED  BY  A  CAR- HEATER’S  EXPLOSION 


SIR  GEORGE  M.  PULLMAN. 


Topeka,  Kas.,  March  6. — [Special.  | — Two 
persons  wore  'fatally  and  five  seriously  injured 
by  the  explosion  of  the  heating  apparatus  in 
an  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  sleeping'' 
car  about  midnight  last  night.  Tho  explo¬ 
sion  occurred  near  Kilmer,  a  Binall  station 
ten  miles  east  of  this  place.  The  injured  are : 

Brown,  Jesse  L„  Plattsmouth,  Neb. 

Erickson,  Alexander,  Auburndale,  Kas. 

Richards,  Almon,  No.  321  Adams  street,  To- 

Sharn.  John,  North  Topeka. 

Three  unknown  Swedes,  employed  in  the  ra*l- 
way  shops. 

Richards  was  fearfully  mutilated.  He  was 
sitting  near  the  stove  and  his  face  waB  burned 
beyond  recognition.  His  legs  were  cut  and 
scalded  in  many  places  and  both  his  insteps 
were  laid  open  to  the  bone.  Erickson  was  in¬ 
jured  internally  and  badly  scalded;  the  in¬ 
juries  sustained  by  the  other  passengers  were 
from  the  escaping  steam,  but  are  not  danger- 


The  Sleeping  Car  Magnate  Here  Yester¬ 
day  YVlth  a  Chicago  Turly. 

The  Nashville  train,  which  arrived  here 
at  noon  yesterday,  brought  a  handsome  pri¬ 
vate  car  down  with  her  from  Nashville. 
The  car  contained  Geo.  M.  Pullman,  J.  W. 
Doane,  O.  8.  A.  Sprague,  A.  P.  Seiberger 
and  Geo.  M.  Gray,  all  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man  is  president  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car 
Company.  Mr.  Doane  is  president  of  the 
Merchants'  Loan  and  Trust  Company. 
Messrs.  Sprague  and  Seiberger  are  promi¬ 
nent  merchants  of  the  Windy  City,  and  Mr. 
Gray  is  connected  with  the  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Company.  The  party  left  on 
the  Western  &  Atlantic  train 
for  Brunswick,  and  from  there 
it  will  go  to  St.  Augustine.  Mr.  Pullman 
says  he  will  return  here  next  week,  provid¬ 
ing  nothing  interferes  with  his  plans.  He 
has  not  been  here  since  1870,  when  J.  0. 
Stanton  was  the  railroad  nabob  of  these 
parts.  He  speaks  very  favorably  of  Chatta¬ 
nooga’s  importance  as  a  railway  and  busi¬ 
ness  center  and  says,  with  all  other  shrewd 
business  men,  that  she  is  the  coming  city  of 
the  South. 

Mr.  Pullman  will  be  joined  in  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  by  his  family,  and  at  Brunswick  by  A. 
H.  Plant,  of  Macon,  Ga..  all  of  whom  will 
return  with  the  sleeping  car  magnate,  upon 
.whom  the  English  Government  has  cou- 


the  car  shattered  almost  to  splinters. 

There  were  twelve  passengers  in  the  car 
when  the  explosion  occurred,  all  of  whom 
were  sleeping.  They  thought  tho  explosion 
was  caused  by  dynamite.  The  cars  can  be 
heated  either  from  the  engine  or  by  building 
a  tire  in  the  heater,  through  which  the  pipes 
run.  This  train  had  always  been  heated  from 
the  engine,  but  the  hose  connecting  the  en- 
engine  pipe  was  blown  off  yesterday  after¬ 
noon,  which  necessitated  building  a  fire  in  the 
heater.  The  only  explanation  offered  is  that 
the  safety  valve  on  top  of  the  ear,  which  should 
regulate  the  pressure  of  the  steam,  was  out  of 


•‘A  new  parlor  car  company  will  be  organized,” 
said  a  prominent  Long  Island  Railroad  official  to 
a  reporter  of  The  Commercial  Advertiser.  “The 
Pullman  service,  which  has  been  used  for  many 
years,  will  be  discontinued.  It  is  understood  that 
Benjamin  Norton,  vice  president  of  the  Long  Is¬ 
land  Railroad,  will  be  elected  president  of  the  new 
company,  which  will  be  composed  chiefly  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  road. 

“There  will  be  no  material  change  in  the  parlor 
car  service  on  the  Long  Island  and  Eastern  States 
line.  Several  new  cars  will  be  purchased,  and  the 
new  company  will  act  as  an  individual  corpora¬ 
tion.  It  was  at  first  suggested  that  the  company 
should  be  controlled  by  the  Long  Island  Railroad 
but  this  will  not  be  done.” 


THE  DENVER  REPUBLICAN 
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THE  JONES  VESTIBULE. 


iptng  Cars  t 
lonver  &  ltl< 
anizatlon  of  t! 

ar  Company  to  _ _ 

Rio  Grande  Railway  Company  will 
competition  with  the  Pullman  com- 
s  the  purpose  of  the  Jones  company 


March  29  — The  Jones  Ves'tibuh 


The  org; 
Sleeping  C; 
Denver  & 


has  twelve  sections,  a  drawing  room  and 
double  smoking  compartment  that  will  a 
commodate  fUteen  people. 

The  car  is  finished  Willi  Vermillion  woe 
and  mahogany.  Vermillion  wood  I*  pm 
lively  the  latest  novelty  of  its  kind.  It 
imported  from  the  West  Indies.  It  adml 
of  a  finer  polish  than  mahogany,  and  tl 
color— a  reddish  brown— is  richer.  i 
wood  is  verv  expensive.  Tl\,e  upholsterii 
ia  in  brownish  plosli.  Representatives 
the  Full mau  company  sav  the  “Dorset’ 
the  finest  sleeper  ever  constructed.  J 
elegant  luncheon  with  siszine  fluid  w 
served  to  the  gentlemen  who  called  by  in1 
tiie  train. 


ni;mul:i. 


and  Edward 
$3,000,000.  GcO 
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BEW  RAILROAD  BUILDINGS. 


the  Erie  Has  In 
'Buffalo. 


its  old 
South 
itoriug 
as  the 


e  Erie  has  begun  ftftring  down 
house  on  Ohio  Street  between 
it  and  the  Erie  Elevator  and  is  s 
iebrisatEast  Buffalo.  As  soon 
luilding  is  gone  an  iron  and  wood 
110  bv  600  tee%  two  stories  high, 
ip  in  its  place.  Messrs.  Grattan  &  Je 
s  are  doing  the  work, 
to  plans  of  the  company  provide  for  i 
ing  tbe  old  Now-York  &  Erie-freigl 
ift  lying  between  South  Stre^^and-t 
l  Basin  Slip,  with  a  two-aOV  frsr 
ling  350  feet  long.  This  wo^pVall  pri 
not  be  begun  before  nextWear.  Pit 
l  also  been  prepared  for  affreight  hoi 
» built  on  the  Ganson-s^pt  side  of  i 
■k  just  opposite,  the  preapt  freight  hou 
i  will  be  100  byf300  feq«Awo  stories  hii 
construction  is  also  until  later  in 

on,  at  least.  All  of  Jiese  buildings  t 
overed  iron.  .. 


Tbe  world’s  fair  special,  comprising  five  of 
the  most  magnificently  equipped  and  luxuri¬ 
ously  furnished  trains  ever  put  on  the  road  by 
the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  rolled  out 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  depot  at 
3:8#  this  afternoon  bound  for  the  city  of 
Chicago.  The  distinguished  passengers  aboard 
these  trains,  who  are  to  be  the  gueBts  of 
the  world’s  fair  city  for  the  next  four  days,  are 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  Fifty- 
second  Congress,  the  foreign  ministers  ac¬ 
credited  to  the  United  States  and  forty  of  th° 
leading  journalists  of  the  national  capital.  Mr- 
Adlai  T.  Ewing,  chairman  of  the  citizen’s 
committee  of  Chicago,  has  general  charge 
of  the  party,  but  each  of  the 
separato  trains  is  under  the  direct 
charge  of  an  Illinois  Congressman,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  world’s  fair  state  having 
naturally  constituted  themselves  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  a  committee  on  entertainment  during  the 
jonrney.  The  several  trains  followed  each 


■  Railroad  Ni 


Work! 


Any  way  the  universality  of  the  practice  of  tipping 
is  recognized  by  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City 
.railway  which  makes  it  the  excuse  for  a  bright  piece 
jof  advertising.  That  road  is  just  now  sending  out 
(postal  cards  with  the  two  studies  in  blaok  and  white 
below:  _ 


There  i 
rs  of  tbe 
called  fi 


si 


ese  a  large  number  of  cars 
for  various  excursion  and 
mong  them  is  a  special 
:  a  dining  car.  a  buffet  car 
■room  cars,  to  carry  the 
from  New-York  to  the 
ibn  to  be  held  in  this  city 
ifcr  batch  consists  of  20 
rrV  the  Tammaov  delega- 
rklto  the  State  Convention 
imber  of  cari 
re  being  made 


Albany  on  TUesday.  A  i 
recursions  to  (Washington 

Tlie  increase  in  the  busin 
,ny  has  made  necessary  seve 
e  plant,  and  a  laundry  will  t 
ion  with  centrifugal  machine 
g  of  silk  curtains^  used 


less  of  the  com- 
iral  increases  in 
be  soon  in  oper¬ 
as  for  the  clean- 


in  enlarged  by  th« 
ladruple  machines 


lived  several 


are  building,"  said  Mr.  Han 
ir  of  tbe  Gould  Coupler  Comt 
••a  machine  shop  to  cost  I 
ick  Rock  works  in  order  to 
of  the  platforms.  When  ■ 
Op  the  plant  we  bought  in  i 
i  brought  to  Buffalo.  It 


muda  for  a  mouth, 
8th.  His  health  hi 


| 
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SEW  RAILROAD  BUILDINGS. 


lmprovemar 

Proji 


Eaa#  Buffalo. 


GONE 


The  Erie  has  begun  tearir 
flour  housa  on  Ohio  Street 
Street  and  the  Erie  Elevator 
the  debris  at  East  Buffalo, 
old  building;  is  gone  an  iron  i 
lure  110  by  600  teel,  two  stor 
put  up  in  its  place.  Messrs, 
nings  are  doing  the  work. 

The  plans  of  the  company 
placing  i lie  old  New-York 
house,  lying  between  South 
iu»hio  Basin  Slip,  with  a  t 
building  350  feet  long.  This 
ably  not  be  begun  before  ne 
have  also  been  propared  for 
to  be  built  on  the  Ganson-st 
Creek  just  opposite  the  pred 
This  will  be  100  byj  300  fee# 
Its  construction  is  also  held  i 
season,  at  least.  All  ol 
be  covered  wyb-com5K»cd 


id  wood 


Grattai 


ide  for  re- 1 
rie-freight- 
lad  and -the 
Bfy  frame 
|fwill  prob¬ 
ear.  Plans 
sight  house 
side  of  the 
eight  house, 
ttorieshigh. 


o  call  for  witnesses  and  papers  we  will  undertake  to 
irove  that  the  most  demoralized  and  uncomfortable 
et  of  people  who  have  anything  to  do  with  these 
tarlors  dedicated  to  Morpheus  are  those  patrons  who 
leglect  to  tip  the  presiding  genius.  He  is  an  imp  of 
larkness  in  his  conception  of  petty  annoyances.  He 
san  make  you  feel  smaller  than  a  dwarf  in  Lilliput 
ind  madder  than  a  bear  with  a  lacerated  head.  He 
•an  see  to  it  with  unerring  accuracy  that  the  con¬ 
veniences  that  you  desire  are  wanting  and  that  the 
ss  that  you  seek  to  avoid  are  all  present 
aggravated  form.  Fail  to  tip  the  por 
mid  be  better  for  your  peace  of  mind 
ifort  of  body  that  you  were  quartered  in 


The  world’s  fair  special,  comprising  five  of 
the  most  magnificently  equipped  and  luxuri¬ 
ously  furnished  trains  ever  put  on  the  road  by 
the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  rolled  out 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  depot  at 
2:St  this  afternoon  bound  for  the  city  of 
Chicago.  Tho  distinguished  passengers  aboard 
these  trains,  who  are  to  be  tho  guests  of 
the  world’s  fair  city  for  the  next  four  days,  are 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  Fifty- 
second  Cougress,  the  foreign  ministers  ac¬ 
credited  to  the  United  States  and  forty  of  th<> 
leading  journalists  of  the  national  capital.  Mr- 
Adlai  T.  Ewing,  chairman  of  the  citizen’s 
committee  of  Chicago,  has  general  charge 
of  the  party,  but  each  of  the 
separate  trains  iB  under  the  direct 
charge  of  an  Illinois  Congressman,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  world’s  fair  state  having 
naturally  constituted  themBelvcs  to  somo  ex¬ 
tent  a  committee  on  entertainment  during  the 
journey.  The  several  traiuB  followed  each 
other  in  succession  with  intervals  of  fifteen 
minutes  between  the  various  sections  In  order 
to  insure  safety. 

CHAIRMAN  DCRBOEOW’8  EXERTIONS. 

Chairman  Durborow  of  the  House  committee 
on  the  world’s  Columbian  exposition  has  been 


ter  and  it  wou 
and  your  comf 
the  baggage  ca 
made  sorry  ai 
man's  service, 
right  along  as 


THE  WAGNER 


Wort 


laie-car  Shops  at  East  Buf  | 
X beehive.  Every  depart 
ilh  both  new  and  old  work, 
fears  ever  sent  out  of  the 

ffor  inspection  next  week, 
ent  Bliss  of  the  Boston  & 
tier  for  President  Depew  of 
Aral.  The  different  tastes 
B  shown  in  the  work.  Their 
practical  form  bv  Manager 
aff.  The  shops  are  at  work 
eroom  cars.  This  class  of 
popularity.  There  is  now 
:or  30  sleepers  of  the  class 
columns,"  so  called  from  a 
t'r  to  them. 

hose  a  large  number  of  cars 


Two  of  the  fir 
shops  will  be  n 
One  is  for  Pi 
Albany  and  tin 
the  New-York 
of  the  two  met: 
ideas  were  put 
Bissell  and  his 


Sn  hand  an  order) 
known  as  "onyie 
decoration  peculj 
In  addition  to  < 
I  are  being  renew? 
special  trains, 
traio,  consisting 
and  five  dravvin 
Eastern  delegatt 
Electrical  Coovei 


special 


l  buffet 
carry 


Albany 


’fyashingt 


:ral  increases  it 
be  soon  in  oper¬ 
as  for  the  clean 
the  cars.  Th< 
enlarged  by  thi 
Iruple  machines 
-eceived  severa 


increai 


ide  necessary  se 
id  a  laundry  wil 
sntrifugal  machi 


carving  plant  has  also  b 
addition  *f  several  jnore 
and  the  glass  room,  h 
beveling  machines. 

.  CONSOLIDATING 

The  New-York  Central  Railroad 
interests  have  formally  adopted  i 
buffer,  coupler,  vestibule  and  pit 
use  on  its  rolling  stock  arid  as  la 
ticable  the  equipment  is  being  furn 
the  new  standards.  The  testibul 
was  formerly  known  as  the  pissell 
While  it  avoids  the  Pullman  paten 
bines  and  adds  to  the  good  Teatur 
contrivance.  The  platform  is  whs 
tofore  beei 
The  combi 
to  Buffalt 


vestibule. 


valuable  aggregs 


"We  are  building,"  said  Mr.  Harry  Gould, 
lanager  of  the  Gould  Coupler  Company,  ves- 
srday.  “a  machine  shop  to  cost  #15,000  at 
ur  Black  Rock  works  in  order  to  begin  the 
taking  of  ibe  platforms.  When  we  finish 
hat  shop  the  plant  we  bought  in  Cleveland 
dll  be  brought  to  Buffalo.  It  will  give 
fuffalo  one  of  the  finest  shops  in  the  city.  As 
[  i«  now  we  arc  at  work  almost  continuously 
3  '  t  filling  our  orders." 
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BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  THE  WORLD'S  OOLiy,AN  EXPOSITION. 

TE  MANUFACTURER*  AND  LIBERAL  ART  BUILDING.,  13.  ELECTRICITY  SUILDINO. 

a.  AGRICULTURE  BUILDINO.  14.  MINES  BUILDING.  U'  Sl  °°VERNM£NT  BUILDING^ 

3.  THE  GREAT  PERISTYLE  AND  MUSIC  HAL).  CAFE.!  IS.  TRANSPORTATION  BUILDINGg  \  3*'  °'  *'  NAVY  EXHIBIT. 

«.  CASINO  ANO  PIER.  IB.  HORTICULTURE  BUILDINOv  *7-  ■U|LDINGS  Of  FRANCE,  MEXICO.  OERMAKrTflW) 

S.  LARABIDA  CONVENT  IWHERL  COLUMBUS  RETIRED)..  IF.  MIDWAY  PLAISANCE.  I  ,8'  ENGLANO  BUILDING, 

a.  FORESTRY  BUILDING.  IB.  WASHINGTON  PARK.  \  **'  *"T  CALLER IES  AND  ANNEX. 

WOMEN'S  BUILDING.  j  *°'  eu|LOING  OF  THE  STATE  OF  WASH  I  NGTOlTi| 

MOVING  SIDEWALK.  '  *'■  BU|LOING  OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA)) 

RESERVED  FOR  STATES  BUILOINGSt  .  *3'  BUILDINC  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

BUILOING  OF  THE  STATE  OF  INDIA**  ’  '  8U,LD,NG  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MASSACHUSETTS^ 

BUILDING  OF  THE  STATE  Of  lU^Ptf  ,’*V"',ON.  * 

Ct*M»«JM.»WWRl.KOw  / 


B.  LIVE  STOCK  EXHIBIT 
B.  STOCK  PAVILION.  " 

10.  MACHINERY  HALL. 

11.  ADMINISTRATION  BUIL 
is  SAIUIOAD  BUILDINGS. 
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THE  ■  RAILROAD  GAZETTE 


Illuminating  Power  of  Pintsch  Gas. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  high  illuminating  power  I 
of  Pintsch  gas  over  ordinary  gas  is  shown  at  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co.  A 
number  of  their  lamps,  such  as  arc  used  in  railroad  pas¬ 
senger  cars,  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling  and  connected 
with  the  receiver  containing  the  compressed  I’intsch  gas 
from  their  works.  One  of  the  lamps  is  so  connected  that 
the  supply  of  ordinary  city  gas,  which  is  first  seen  burn¬ 
ing,  can  be  changed  to  the  Pintsch  gas  by  means  of  a 
three-way  cock. 

The  Pintsch  gas,  as  shown  coming  through  the  burners 
of  this  lamp,  gives  four  times  the  illumination  of  the  city 
gas  under  the  same  pressure  through  the  same  burners 
and  consuming  the  same  amount  of  gas  per  hour.  The 
Pintsch  gas,  in  order  to  be  carried  for  railroad  use,  is 
compressed  to  about  10  atmospheres.  As  it  is  well 
known,  gas  by  compression  loses  in  its  illuminating 
power.  Now,  were  the  ordinary  city  gas,  which  is  first 
observed,  compressed  to  the  same  number  of  atmos¬ 
pheres  as  the  Pintsch  gas,  its  illumination  would  be  re¬ 
duced  40  per  cent.,  so  that  it  can  be  plainlv  seen  that  if 
the  city  gas  was  compressed  to  the  same  presure  as  the 
Pintsch,  the  illumination  of  the  latter  would  be  not  four, 
but  six  times  greater  than  the  ordinary  city  gas.  The 
Pintsch  gas  is  the  highest  illuminating  gas  known  to 


Comparative  Illuminating  Power  of  Pintsch  Gas. 


the  art.  The  accompanying  cut  illustrates  the  compara¬ 
tive  power  of  the  Pintsch  gas  and  the  ordinary  city  gas 
before  and  after  compression. 


The  St.  Paul  •Pullman  Controversy. 
Chicago,  I u... March  i!).— William  G.Iisale, 
one  of  the  aUorueyB  ior  iho  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Company,  excited  the  Indignation  ol 
Judge  Greaaam  In  tbo  United  States  Circuit 
Court  to-day.  'i  lie  oase  on  hearlrta  was  that 
ol  the  Chlcr. ao.  Milwaukee  ami  St.  Paul 
against  tuo  Pullman  company, the  controver¬ 
sy  being  over  the  partnership  agree, nss 

tuns  ol  the  St. 


.JM _  bitterness  manifesto, 

between  the  opposing  counsea,  owing,  pel 
haps,  to  the  charge  of  fraud  made  ag.vlnn 
the  Pullmah  company.  Judge  Gresham  s( 
tlme^ago  relerrfed  th"  1 ,n 


a  hearing.  Tbo  company  desired  to 

„„  _ i  deeply  Into  the  case  than  the 

order  of  rstoreucu  warranted,  being  particu¬ 
larly  desirous  of  getting  at  certain  tacts  re- 
laHng  to  rxpendliujcs  for  conductors  and 
dorters  dnrlm:  the  nix  months  Just  prior  to 
the  termlpatlou  of  tho  partnership  agreo- 

fore  applied  for,  covering  these  accounts. 

The  matter  was  argued  at  length  to-day, 
the  Pullman  company’s  attorneys  contend¬ 
ing  that  the  road  could  not  go  beyond  the 
charges  made  in  the  bill,  and  that  a  settle- 


conductors  and 


_ had  alseaay  been  made 

Paul  as  to  the  wages  paid  the  /w 
porters.  Mr.  Beale,  lu  tho  cou.-->=  — -  — - 

moot,  intimated  that  tho  Court  had  prac¬ 
ticably  come  to  a  decision  In  favor  of  tho 

r  Instantly  Judgo  Gresham  leaned  forward, 
and  wltn  dashing  eyes  said:  “Mr.  Beale, 
you  had  no  right  to  say  that.  1  have  come  to 
- —  »■•(!  your  remarks  are  very 


unwise  to  say  the  loast.  This  Court 
deal  with  oases  In  that  way.” 

Attorney  Beale  hastened  t 
- - - - — is  aropped,  A 


apologtz-!,  nn  l 

.....  _ _ would  allow  Urn  case 

remain  dpen  until  Monday  In  order  tnat 
q  Pulln.ua  company  may  have  time  to  look 

or  their  uccounta  and  see  It  a  settlement  , 


talk  the  Court  said  1 


Passenger  Car  Light. 


In  olden  times  a  dip  candle  and  most  gloomy 
coach  was  contentment  for  our  traveling  public, 
and  then  the  oil  lamp  same  as  in  country  resi¬ 
dences  to-day  used.  But  now,  thanks  to  the  un¬ 
tiring  energy  of  experts  in  many  years  service, 
we  are  gradually  being  rid  of  each.  And  one  who 
takes  the  palatial  vestibuled  or  ordinary  palace 
car  finds  comfort,  contentment  and  companion¬ 
ship  in  the  reformation  made  in  the  past  few 
years. 

No  longer  the  miserable  dingy,  smoking 
chimney,  the  disagreeable  fumes  of  oil  for  the 
traveling  public;  no  dripping  oil  and  nuisance 
such  as  would  not  be  tolerated  in  ordinary  house¬ 
holds,  much  less  in  the  coach  of  modern  construc¬ 
tion.  Such  li’.n  3  for  ornament  in  occasional 
pleasant  homes  are  things  of  beauty  under  care  of 
skillful  servants.  But  in  rolling  railway  cars 
should  have  no  place.  The  people  of  America  are 
the  traveling  public,  most  of  all  for  pleasure,  and 
be  it  that  of  pleasure  or  business,  when  evening 
comes,  such  cleanly  light  should  be  furnished  as 
will  give  the  patrons  like  illumination  to  that 
fonnd  in  any  home  drawing-room,  sufficient  to 
read  or  work  or  play  by,  and  when  the  hours  for 
sleep  come,  be  free  from  noxious  odors  incidental 
to  the  candle  or  oil  lamp. 

To  the  commuter  not  less  than  the  through 
passenger  should  such  accommodations 
be  given.  His  hour  spent  in  going  to 
or  returning  from  business  is  important  to  him 
in  perusal  of  daily  market  or  other  reading,  time 
otherwise  lost.  Why  waste  these  hours  or  de¬ 
stroy  the  eyesight  in  laboring  with  flickering 
lamps. 

This  country  is  advancing  and  moving  forward, 
and  in  no  way  more  advancing  in  railway  service 
than  in  the  comfort  and  luxury  which  brilliant  and 
odorless  illumination  gives  us.  Our  gas  plant  in 
St.  Louis  is  now  furnishing  compressed  gas  to  the 
majority  of  the  railroads,  centering  here,  and  it  is 
a  luxury  in  very  way.  It  is  but  a  trifle  in  cost  in 
proportion  to  the  passengers  fare.  It  is  a  comfort 
to  every  passenger  and  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  our  enterprising  Laclede  Gas  Works  for  being 
among  the  very  first  in  this  country  to  grasp  the 
importance  of  this  luxurious  device  of  safety  and 
comfort  to  the  hundred  of  thousands  who  are 
nightly  on  the  road. 

Gas  cars  run  from  this  city  to  New  York, 
to  Toledo,  to  Chicago,  New  Orleans  and 
Kansas  City  and  return,  and  could  extend  the 
trip  to  San  Francisco  and  return.  Every  man  to 
his  profession  and  so  we  cannot  but  give  credit  to 
Mr.  Julius  Pintsch  and  sons,  with  engineers  and 
experts  of  world  renown  who  have  devoted  their 
life  time  to  the  subject  of  railway  coach  illumina¬ 
tion  and  secured  the  patronage  of  nearly  all  the 
railways  of  the  Continent  as  also  many  of  the 
principal  ones  of  America. 
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this  plan  is  that  enginemen  may  sometimes  become  more  the  collision  of  the  same  atoms  against  phosphorus  are  due  heat  air_the  other  part  of  the  fuel-is  then 

interested  in  saving  coal-making  money  for  themselves  the  intense  heat  and  dazzling  light "jJJ  *JS si™  shut  5 from  the  fire,  and  combustion  partly  suspended, 
—than  in  getting  trains  over  the  road  on  time,  and  thus  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  oxygen  gas.  It  is  the  collision  Wh  ,  smoke? 

lower  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  road.  of  chlorine  and  antimony  which  produces  the  light  and  Q-  •  •  unconsomed  gases  of  the  fuel.  If  they 

The  advocates  of  the  plan  claim  that  a  money  considera-  heat  observed  when  these  bodies  are  mixed  together;  and  •  dp erf ^ y_t0  carbonic  acid-or  imperfectlv- 

tion  is  what  is  necessary  to  secure  the  best  management,  it  is  the  Cashing  of  sffiph^md ™PPer  which  ^  either  case  £ve  l*en 

and  induce  the  men  to  be  continuous  m  their  efforts  to  incandescence  when  these  substances  are  heated  together  Generallv  when  smoke  is  being  produced  our 

economize,  and  disregard  the  criticism  of  associates.  in  a  Florence  flask.  In  short,  all  cases  of  combustion  are  ™ ' smoke 

The  fear  of  the  criticism  of  their  associates  doubtless  to ^fribed to  th » a  large  amount  of  heat  for  the  volatilization  of  the  gaseous 
prevents  many  engineers  from  operatmg  their  engines  as  urged  together  by  their  mutual  attractions.  nf  the  coal  and  allowing  it  to  escape  without  giving 

economically  as  possible.  Unfortunately  a  display  of  zeal  This  point  has  been  enlarged  upon  so  as  to  make  clear  part  of  the  coal,  and  allowing  ,t  to  escape  without  giving 
for  the  interests  of  a  railroad  company  too  often  brings  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  free  supply  of  air  to  the  fire,  any  "  Tshouldsrnok ebe  prevented  ? 

»>«i»  .ith.r  branch  „<  Into  di..„or  wi.b  In*  H.  ■ »«»cu  depend. ^  -»»*  J  a  „n„c 

Iw.  tbeUS  ot  w  J  has  ^often  been  «ud,  ,ba,  ,he  loss;  and  for^oHtica,  reasons— because  it  is  annoying  to  the 

tion  and  earnest  zeal  for  its  best  success  of  all  connected  to  form  a  new  substance-carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  or  ^A.  Ltion  smoke  should  be  prevented 

pllt  l's  a^strong  incentive  to  induce  enginemen  toPbe  care-  ^e  D^s  much  depend  upon  what  amount  of  air  is  “ 

fnl  orwi  pfonomical  and  at  the  same  time  relieves  those  admitted  to  the  nre  r  J  ...  ,  .  A  . 

Iho  try  the  hardest  and  do  the  best  from  criticism,  be-  A.  The  heat  of  the  fire  depends.  Practically  about  300  the  train  by  the  force ,of  the ^escaping  exhausts,  and  natm 
ZL  it  is  known  and  understood  that  they  are  simply  cubic  feet  of  air  is  needed  to  pass  through  the  firebox  to  rally  drags  along  the  top  and  sides  of  the  train  and  enters 
working  for  the  benefit  of  their  pocket,  and  not  the  favor  effect  the  best  combustion  of  each  pound  of  coal  put  upon  the  coaches.  Genera  y  especially  w.th  bituminous  coa 
Tsuperior  officers  as  might  be  ^er  wise  supposed.  the  fire.  Wemay  then  have  perfect  combustion-the  carbon  air  admission  above  the  fire  m  quanUtie  to  -db  w 

The  plan  of  educating  the  enginemen  in  matters  of  of  the  coal  burning  to  carbonic  add,  and  the  hydrogen  gas  ever  means  may  be  provided  or  mgenuity  suggests  will 

— — W-S *» ~ ESI — .  b. 

during  the  past  two  years.  In  some  cases  this  is  confined  about  14,000  units  of  heat  for  each  pound  oi  coai  consumed. 

principles  of  combustion^ Tnd  ffi^thefca^ffieinrtmctiois  ha^m^rf^mbu^tion-the  carbon  of  the  coal  burning  A.  Within  the  Hunts  of  10  pounds;  and  it  should  not  he 

— r*  -  ».  **«*.», 

affected  by  the  fireman  in  firing,  and  the  engineer  in  run-  nearly  10,000  units  of  heat  iess  per  pound  or  coai  pess  uiau  v 

ning  the  engine  one-third)  than  when  there  is  a  sufficient  amount  of  air  blower  is  used  ?  , 

TbelSL!  lb.tn.oUon  „ul»  („»  tb.  goring  udn.iUrf  to  tbe  dre,  and  consent  perfec.  con.bu.Uon.  .»* ^ 

tab.,  tta.  it  1.  tbe  engineer  upon  when,  de^nd.  m»U,  Q.  7  What  m»t  a  Sremnu  do  «,  »*ure  a  tree  adn.,»,o»  “ul  when  tbe  Lei 

nTrrrbS^.udT.be,^  iheet^and  aimoet invariably  cause8 annoying  and 

engineer  who  exercises  full  control  over  the  whole  operating  A.  Yes.  All  admitted  in  excess  of  that  needed  to  effect  fullering 

oftheengine.  While  the  fireman  can  save  coal  by  the ex-  the  best effect  of  absorbmg  e  Q.  Jlightly  M  poarible  to  effect  the  desired 

ercise  of  care  and  good  judgment  in  the  management  of  his  heat  of  the  fire  and  carrying  it  off.  nurnose 

fire,  yet  the  engineer  can  save  coal  by  operating  the  engine  Q.  9.  What  is  necessary  to  prevent  access  of  too  much  P-poae.  (TobecontM) 

sojas  to  greatly  reduce  the  demands  upon  the  fire.  air  ?  | 
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TRUCKS. 

Owing  to  its  great  weight  the  Pullman  cars  are  mounted 
on  six-wheeled  trucks,  which  are  equipped  with  42-inch 
steel  tired  paper  wheels  ;  this  large  size  wheel  is  preferred 
for  the  reason  that  it  improves  the  riding  of  the  car  and 
also  diminishes  the  annoyance  from  hot  boxes. 

The  wheels  are  pressed  on  axles  having  collarless 
journals,  the  boxes  being  fitted  with  the  well-known 
Biss*'1  end-stop  and  wedge;  the  bearings  are  ample,  the 
journals-^eing  4  inches  X  84  inches 

To  accommodate  so  large  a  wheel  the  truck  frame  is  of 
necessity  very  large  ;  its  length,  exclusive  of  brake  beams 
and  other  projecting  parts,  is  15  feet.  It  is  framed  as  is 
customary  with  this  class  of  trucks ;  the  wheel  beams, 


which,  like  all  the  timbers  in  this  truck,  are  of  well 
seasoned  white  oak,  are  4f  inches  X  7  inches,  which 
dimensions  include  the  f-inch  steel  plates  with  which  the 
beams  are  reinforced.  These  plates  are  secured  with  f- 
inch  button  headed  bolts  wherever  the  pedestal  and  other 
attachment  bolts  do  not  serve  this  purpose. 

The  transoms  of  4$  X  9-inch  oak  are  also  strengthened  by 
the  addition  of  a  pair  of  f-inch  steel  plates  each: 
these  plates  are  turned  at  right  angles  where  they  meet 
the  wheel-pieces,  a  pair  of  f-inch  bolts  passing 
through  each  of  the  feet  thus  formed,  serve  to  fasten  them, 
the  usual  mortises,  which  to  a  great  extent  weaken  the 
wheel-beams,  are  thus  avoided.  To  further  strengthen  the 
joints,  but  principally  for  the  purpose  of  bracing  the  frame, 


cast  steel  plates  having  flanges  which  engage  with  the 
edges  of  the  beams  and  transoms,  are  provided  and  fastened 
as  shown.  The  transom  truss-rods  are  let  into  the  sides  of 
the  timbers  before  the  steel  plate3  are  applied.  The  two 
iron  transoms  are  forged  from  1  X  5f-inch  bars,  have  pro¬ 
jecting  bosses  where  the  swing  hangers  are  attached,  and 
are  secured  by  four  f-inch  bolts  to  each  wheel  beam. 

As  the  trucks,  owing  to  the  large  size  of  the  wheels, 
stand  very  high,  the  center  portion  of  the  end  sills  is  cut 
away  nearly  8  inches  to  make  room  for  the  draw  gears  of 
the  car,  and  as  they  are  4  inches  X  4  inches  at  the  center 
when  finished,  their  original  size  is  4  inches  X  Ilf  inches; 
this  does  not  include  the  f-inch  straps  which  are  applied 
to  their  lower  edge  and  extend  from  end  to  end.  At  the 
comers,  where  they  join  the  side  timbers,  there  are  plates 
similar  to  those  at  the  transoms  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
fastenings. 

There  are  the  usual  axle  safety  beams,  those  at  the  ends 
being  3  inches  X  11  inches  and  those  for  the  center  axle  3 
inches  X  8  inches.  The  latter  are  attached  to  f-inch  X 
3-inch  iron  straps,  which  are  secured  to  the  iron  transoms. 

The  swing  hangers  are  located  as  far  apart  as  is  prac¬ 
ticable;  the  distance  between  them  is  a  trifle  over  5  feet  at 
the  top  and  4  inches  more  than  this  at  the  bottom.  The 
3-inch  X  13-inch  spring  planks  rest  by  means  of  suitable 
castings  on  the  lower  hanger  pins  and  carry  the  elliptic 
burden  springs,  which  are  36-inch  couplets  and  have  five 
ff-inch  X  4-inch  plates. 

The  swing-beams  are  7  X  9f  inches  which  includes  the 
two  f  X  7-inch  iron  flitches  and  a  f-inch  steel  plate  on 
their  inner  face;  they  extend  from  under  and  beyond  the 
wheel-beams  a  sufficient  distance  to  carry  the  side  bear¬ 
ings  which  the  large  wheels  do  not  permit  to  be  applied  in 
the  usual  places.  The  center-beam  is  7  X  12  inches  and  is 
also  constructed  with  two  f  X  7-inch  flitches;  it  is  carried 
by  two  iron  trusses  made  with  If  X  3-inch  tension  and 
If  X-3  inch  compression  members,  the  depth  of  these 
trusses  being  increased  to  10  inches  by  the  addition  of  cast 
iron  bridges.  The  frame  rests  on  four  8  X  8-inch  round 
bar  equalizing  springs  which  are  placed  nea  r  the  transoms 
and  are  carried  on  2  X  6-inch  equalizers.  To  make  room 
for  the  ends  of  the  latter,  pockets  are  cut  through 
the  pedestal,  and  into  the  lower  edges  of  the  wheel- 
beams. 

There  is  nothing  out  of  the  usual  practice  about  the 
brakes  that  requires  special  description. 


According  to  the  special  consular  report  on  coal  and 
coal  consumption  in  Spanish  America,  English  coal  is 
almost  exclusively  used  there,  the  prices  ranging  as  fol¬ 
lows:  In  Argentine,  §12  to  $14  a  ton;  in  Brazil,  $10  to  $16. 
and  in  Uruguay,  $12  to  $13  per  ton. 


between  Uspallata  and  the  Rio  Blanco  without  permission  Atlanta  Constitution . 


An  order  was  received  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Four  judgments  against  the  New  York  Locomotive  Works,  Jan.  20,  from  the  St.  Louis  Merchants’  Bridge  Corn- 


Works,  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  have  been  filed  by  the  Midvale  pany  for  four  large  engines,  and  on  Jan.  25  the  engines 
Steel  Company,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  aggregate  of  the  |  were  finished  and  ready  for  shipment.  Between  the  date 


built  by  the  Pittsburgh  Iron  &  Steel  Co.  Mr.  W.  F.  Mattes 
a  ^  T  .  ,  is  the  General  Manager  of  the  new  works. 

The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  has  con-  _ 

traded  with  the  Barney  &  Smith  Manufacturing  Company,  The  Michigan  Car  Company  and  the  Peninsular  Car 
of  Toledo,  for  1,000  cars.  Company,  both  of  Detroit,  have  recently  placed  orders  for 

,  ,  .  ,  T  r  "  5,000,000  feet  of  sills,  decking,  siding,  lining,  etc.,  at  mills 

Mad  advices  from  the  Argentine  Repubhc  bring  infor-  aIong  the  New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  Radway  in  the  yel- 
mation  of  the  discovery  of  a  vast  bed  of  silver  in  the  hot-  low  pine  ^  This  indicate8  that  the  ear  manufacturer8 

tom  o  t  e  y  o  _ ■ _  are  doing  much  to  restore  activity  in  the  yellow  pine  busi- 

The  New  York,  Lake  Erie  &  Western  Railroad  locomo-  Eess*  - 

tive  shops  at  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  are  to  be  placed  on  eight-  It  is  reported  that  California  will  send  two  elegantly  fur- 
hour  time,  a  reduction  of  one  hour  per  day.  nished  railroad  coaches  made  from  a  single  butt  of  a  large 

-  tree,  to  the  Columbian  Exposition.  The  tree  will  he  felled 

The  Pullman  Company  has  recently  built  some  handsome  so  as  not  to  splinter  it,  and  will  then  be  sawed  to  a  proper 
vestibule  passenger  cars  for  the  B.  &  O .  according  to  de-  length  for  passenger  coaches.  The  interior  will  be  cut  out, 
signs  furnished  by  Master  Car  Builder  Grieves.  and  doors  and  windows  made  to  complete  a  serviceable 

passenger  car. 

The  Central  Equipment  Company,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind., - 

has  been  incorporated.  The  capital  stock  is  150,000.  The  A  Georgia  editor  has  a  grievance  against  one  of  the  rail- 
company  will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  freight  cars  roa<Is.  He  says  that  he  is  perfectly  willing,  in  return  for 
of  all  descriptions.  an  annuaI  pass,  to  throw  on  wood  at  stations,  help  grease 

-  the  engine  and  assist  in  handling  baggage  ;  but  when  he 

The  Transandine  Railway  Company  has  been  fined  by  breaks  his  leg  while  chasing  a  delinquent  subscriber  through 
the  Argentine  Government  for  opening  a  section  of  its  line  the 


judgments  is  $a, 909.86, 


pletion  a  Sunday  intervened, 
as  only  four  days,  or 

railways  between  Obertraun  and  Aussee,  and  between  |  - 

the  Mississippi  River 

that  city  is  about  completed.  It  is  a  double  track 


way  bridge,  costing  $400,000,  and  replaces  the  first 

cost  of 


railroad  lines,  purchase  of  private  lines  and  $1,200,000.  The  old  bridge  could  not  stand  the  heavier 


issuing  of  railroad  bonds.  It  is  proposed  to  build  about  700  equipment  of  the  present  day  and  the  enormously  increased 


repair  the  damage  done. 


in  the  death  of  13  persons,  has  been  Indicfecnbr  man¬ 
slaughter  in  the  second  degree.  The  conductor  and  engi¬ 
neer  of  a  construction  train  on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading, 
who,  by  their  carelessness,  caused  an  accident  by  which 
three  men  were  killed,  have  also  been  indicted  for  man¬ 
slaughter. 

The  Imperial  railway  train  that  has  just  been  made  to 
order  for  the  German  Emperor  has  cost  the  Prussian  ex¬ 
chequer  nearly  $1,000,000.  It  is  composed  of  11  carriages 
connected  by  corridors,  and  all  constructed  on  a  style  of 
unparalleled  luxury  and  magnificence.  One  carriage  which 
is  designed  to  be  the  Kaiser’s  study,  is  hung  with  real  Gob 
elin  tapestry  from  Charlottenberg,  and  the  salon  car¬ 
riage  is  upholstered  in  white  satin.  The  remaining  cars 
comprise  a  nursery,  a  reception-room  adorned  with  marble 
statuary,  an  oak  dining-room,  a  kitchen  and  bedrooms 
for  several  guests. 

An  electro-chemical  method  of  sharpening  files  has 
been  published  by  an  industrial  association  of  Paris.  It 
is  the  idea  of  M.  Personne,  and  consists  in  cleaning  the 
files  from  grease,  then  suspending  them  for  20  minutes 
from  a  metal  plate  in  a  mixture  of  100  parts  water, 


parts  nitric  acid  and  three  parts  sulphuric  acid 
plate  is  connected  with  several  carbons  in  the 

of  the  metal  takes  place  in  the  cavities  only, 


the  edges  being  sharpened  exactly  as  by  a  file  cutter.  The 
process  is  said  to  be  satisfactory  and  economical,  and  it 
may  be  applied  to  the  sharpening  of  chisels  and  other  tools. 


The  new  Edison  shops  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  mention 
of  the  opening  of  which  was  rhade  in  these  columns  last 
month,  are  composed  of  1  buildings,  ranging  from  one  to 
two  stories  in  height.  Each  building  is  of  brick,  with  stone 
foundations  and  covered  with  steel  trussed  roofs.  The 


them  cost  $160,000,  making  the  total  expenditure 


00,000.  This  does  not  include  the  machinery 


of  land,  and  the  floor  space  of  the  buildings  aggre 


satisfactory,  owing  to  the 

enormous 

destruction  of  insured 

the  years  1889-90,  869  miles 

were 

opened  up  for  traffic,  and 

men  \\  .11  be  given  employment  at  the  shops  a 

property  by  fire,  in 

1881,  than  during  any  previous  year 

in  1890-91,  874  more  miles  were 

added,  making  the  total 

the  force  will  be  increased  from  time  to  time 

of  the  great  Chicago  conflagration. 


mileage  up  to  the  end  of  March  last  16,996,  while  1,095  demands 
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Pullman’s  Palace  Car  Company  Standard  Sleeping  Car.  The  buffer  bars  or  stems  are  hinged  to  a  cast  steel  plate,  The  arrangement  used  consists  of  two  bars  or  stems  which 

-  which  is  4  feet  long  and  takes  the  place  of  the  ordinary  are  attached  to  the  vestibule  plate  with  ball  and  socket 

(Continued  from  page  2.)  buffer  heads.  It  is  hinged  to  permit  adjustment  on  curves  joints  by  means  of  suitable  castings  and  are  guided  in 

vestibule.  and  a  third  stem,  which  is  in  the  center  of  the  plate  ;  is  boxes  secured  to  the  end  carline  and  side  walls  of  the 

Although  it  has  been  used  in  a  crude  form  and  in  a  few  provided  to  take  the  strain  when  in  contact  with  a  car  vestibule.  The  spiral  compression  springs  are  located  on 
isolated  instances,  the  vestibule  is  practically  a  recent  in-  equipped  with  the  ordinary  Miller  buffer.  To  close  the  these  stems  between  shoulders  formed  on  them  and  the 
vention,  and  it  has  proved  itself  such  a  convenience  that  it  opening  between  this  buffer  plate  and  the  platform  ends  of  a  pair  of  vertical  levers  which  have  their  fulcrums 
may  now  be  found  on  almost  any  one  of  the  more  promi-  end  timber,  and  thus  make  the  platform  continuous,  a  on  the  side  walls  and  whose  upper  ends  are  connected  by 
nent  passenger  trains.  thin  wrought  iron  plate  which  slides  on  a  recessed  plate  of  short  chains  to  the  ends  of  a  horizontal  equalizer  which  in 

The  Pullman  car  now  under  consideration  is  so  equipped,  cast  iron  on  the  end  timber  is  attached  to  the  buffer  its  turn  is  f  ulcrumed  to  a  timber  framed  in  above  the  end 
in  fact,  the  vestibule  as  now  used  originated  with  this  head.  plate  of  the  car.  This  Cross-timber  and  the  brackets  form- 

company  and  was  first  applied  to  cars  built  at  its  works.  The  so-called  vestibule  plate  is  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  ing  the  side  walls  of  the  vestibule  are  substantial  and 
As  the  construction  is  more  complex  than  a  casual  U,  the  ends  of  which  are  attached  to  the  buffer  with  stud-  securely  fastened  with  corner  irons  and  bolts.  The  con- 
observation  would  indicate  it  has  here  been  illustrated  bolts,  the  whole  forming  an  opening  which  is  3  feet  wide  nection  between  the  vestibule  plate  and  the  framing  of  the 


with  detail  drawings.  The  platform  on  which  the  vestibule 
is  located  is  strenghtened  by  plating  the  knee  timbers  with 
iron,  as  shown  in  the  plan  ;  this,  as  well  as  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  side  frames  of  the  body  already  referred  to, 
is  necessary  to  obtain  the  proper  resistance  to  the  strain 
produced  by  the  friction  of  two  vestibule  plates  in  contact. 
This  and  a  change  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  buffers  are 
practically  the  only  changes  required  in  the  construction 
of  the  platforms  and  draw  gears,  which  are,  in  this  case,  of 
the  Jannev  type,  but  may  also  be  of  the  Cowell  pattern 
which  latter  couples  with  the  Miller. 


PULLMAN’S  PALACE  CAR  COMPANY  VESTIBULE. 

and  nearly  7  feet  high.  The  plate  is  J  inch  thick,  5|  inches 
wide  at  the  sides  and  7  inches  at  the  top,  and  its  face  is 
planed.  To  obtain  a  practically  dust  and  rain  proof  joint 
between  a  pair  of  these  plates  an  arrangement  of  levers 
and  springs  is  provided  in  the  platform  hood,  the  springs 
to  give  the  desired  compression,  which  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  buffers,  and  the  levers  to  compensate  for  the  an¬ 
gularity  produced  when  the  cars  are  on  a  curve.  A  single 
equalizer  like  that  employed  for  the  buffer  would  answer  I 
the  purpose  if  it  were  convenient  to  introduce  it  on  a  ! 
line  with  the  points  of  attachments  of  the  frame  plate.  ^ 


vestibule  is  made  with  heavy  sheet  rubber  which  is  shaped 
like  the  folds  of  an  accordian. 


The  ceiling  of  the  vestibule  is  dome-shaped  and  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  lamp  ;  there  are  also  provisions  for  ventila¬ 
tion,  as  shown.  The  doors  fold  back  upon  themselves,  so 
as  to  be  less  in  the  way  when  open.  They  are  handsomely 
made,  with  bevel-edged  plate  glass  and  brass  grills.  All 
the  attachments  of  the  platforms  are  also  very  elaborate 
the  ornamental  railings  and  brackets,  brake  wheels,  etc. , 
are  of  polished  brass,  and  the  floors  and  treads  on  the  steps 
are  covered  with  corrugated  rubber  mats. 


.  Under  °>e  caption  “  A  Thing-Man 

publish  elsewhere  particulars 
/  7  abuse  of  a  Pullman  conductor 

resentative  of  many  that  are  daily  occur- ^ 


sa  o  s\ch 

daily  occur-'  -  _ _ . _ ~JL  > 
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A  Thing-Man.  / 

On  a  recent  trip  in  the  South,  the  writer 
•  stumbled  upon  one  of  those  characters 
who  make  you  disgusted  with  being  hu¬ 
man,  and  causes  you  to  half  wish  you  were 
a  girl  baby  or  a  baboon.  This  specimen 
claimed  to  be  a  lawyer  from  Chicago,  and 
was  particular  to  mention  that  he  was  a 
neighbor  of  George  M.  Pullman.  He  had 
a  letter  asking  Pullman  employes  to  show 
him  every  courtesy.  He  rode  in  the 
sleeper  a  short  distance,  simply  paying  a 
seat  fare,  the  berth  being  sold  to  other  par¬ 
ties.  When  it  became  late  enough  for 
people  to  go  to  bed,  the  conductor  asked  him 
to  sit  in  the  smoking-room,  so  that  the 
berth  could  be  made  up — he  had  been  in 
there  a  long  time  before.  To  this  he  made 
no  objection  at  the  time,  but  when  most  of 
the  people  were  in  bed  he  commenced  to 
abuse  the  conductor  for  moving  him.  He 
was  funny,  sarcastic  and  insinuating,  but 
the  conductor  kept  his  temper,  and  even 
asked  the  “thing’s”  pardon,  but  he  was 
madder  the  longer  he  talked,  and  finally 
said  he  should  make  a  complaint  and  have 
the  conductor  discharged.  “  I  want  your 
job  for  this,  that’s  the  way  I’ll  fix  you," 
were  his  words.  To  this  threat  the  con¬ 
ductor  replied  that  he  could  no  doubt  ac¬ 
complish  that  end  if  he  tried,  but  that  it 
was  a  mean  spirit  for  a  man  to  exhibit. 
The  conductor  told  the  writer  afterward 
that  he  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
company  for  thirteen  years.  The  Pull¬ 
man  Co.  ought  to  require  conductors,  in 
a  case  of  this  kind,  to  take  off  their  uni¬ 
forms  and  punch  the  head  of  the  animal 
needlessly  insulting  them  and  threatening 
to  deprive  them  of  their  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood.  There  are  stock  cars  for  such  things, , 
a  sleeper  is  too  good  for  them.  We  do  not 
know  the  name  of  the  “man  who  lives 
neighbor  to  Pullman,”  but  the  conductor’s 
name  is  W.  B.  Ellison,  and  he  runs  be¬ 
tween  Jacksonville  and  New  Orleans.  If 
the  Pullman  Co.  discharge  him  for  this  i 
complaint,  it  will  punish  the  wrong  man.  j 
He  was  a  gentleman — the  other  was  not. 


ring.  There  is  a  belief  abroad  thatThe  A  BI°  W. 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  deal  very  ^  f  thB  M<K,el  Town 

severely  uith  „ _ P  y  ,y  «troyed-A  Scarcity  of  Water. 

eorr.^1  ^  employes  against  whom  Pullman  experienced  the  novelty  of  a  big 

complaints  are  made,  and  this  encourages  Are  yesterday  morning  at  3:46  o'clook,  and 
a  mean,  cowardly  class  of  traveling  hogs  the  Mftrket  Hall  at  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth 
disguised  in  decent  apparel  to  treat  Pull’  a"d0Stcpheuson  8treetj>  >B  ashes.  It  was 

rync:u7eloy?h  contumely  without 

y  cause.  1  lie  sleeping-car  conductor  mto  the  morning  fog  and  watched  the  firemen 
and  porter  are  frequently  made  to  bear  fi*ht  the llameB.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
wicked  treatment  of  people  who  have  no  *ater  U  waB  a  hflrd  i°b*  and  the  engines  con- 
rio-ht  to  rr.;„  ,  .  tinued  to  force  water  into  the  smoking  ruins 

right  to  mix  with  any  class  higher  in  the  until  late  in  the  forenoon.  The  lose  is  esti- 
social  scale  than  hogs,  but  the  ill-usage  mated  at  *54,000,  with  insurance  less  than 
has  to  be  meekly  borne.  Every  discom-  ba**  dl8t  Hlnount- 
fort  of  traveling  and  every  delay  of  trains  -At  a-b°ut  h?lf  past  3-  °’clook  a  baker 


brings  down  upon  Pullman  conductors 
and  porters  the  wrath  of  unreasoning  oc¬ 
cupants  of  cars,  who  find  relief  in  abusing 
,  the  helpless  men  who  dare  not  reply  with 
I  a  little  wholesome  truth.  The  Pullman 
j  Co.  ought  to  make  some  effort  to  relieve 
decent  travelers  from  the  annoyance  of 
listening  to  the  domineering  talk  of  the 


cakes.  He  built  a  fire  in  the  range  and 
a  big  kettle  of  lard.  Then  he  went  about 
making  the  batter  and  doing  other  necessary 
work.  While  thus  engaged  he  forgot  about 
the  pot  of  grease  and  it  took  fire.  Flaming 
fat  run  all  over  the  floor,  and  in  an  instant 
the  basement  was  full  of  smoke  and  flame. 
An  alarm  was  sent  in  at  once  and  the  Pull- 

When  Chief  Murphy  got  to  the  Beene,  after 
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N brutes  who  try  to  make  all  within  their  H  a  forty-minute  run  through  the  mud,  the  fire 
[■each  miserable.  j,  ;t  w‘™id  ' edflth ““a  he  8aw 

Divisibility  of 

It  is  --J  J  ’ 


:  Gold. 


said  that  a  Southern  Pacific  officer 
has  induced  the  Pullman  Car  Company  to 
make  a  reduction  on  the  quantity  of  gold 
leaf  used  on  the  exterior  decoration  of  the 
)  cars>  and  that  it  has  resulted  in  a  saving  of 
$So  per  car.  We  suppose  that  the  report  is 
correct,  but  it  seems  a  big  saving  for  one 
car,  for  gold  leaf  is  very  thin,  and  an  ounce 
goes  over  a  big  surface. 

Few  people  realize  how  thin  gold  can 
be  spread.  In  the  manufacture  of  gilt 
wire  used  for  embroidery  the  amount 
of  gold  employed  to  cover  a  foot  of 
wire  does  not  exceed  the  720,000th  part 
of  an  ounce.  Those  fond  of  figuring 
know  that  if  the  720,000th  part  of  an  ounce 
is  used  in  covering  1  foot  of  wire  that  in  an 
inch  there  is  only  the  8,640,000th  part  of  an 
ounce.  We  may  divide  this  into  100  parts 
and  yet  see  the  gold  quite  distinctly  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  find  that  the  864,000,000th 
part  of  an  ounce  of  gold  is  visible,  and  the 
exceedingly  minute  particle  possesses  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  large  piece. 


Grand  Crossing.  Before  they  arrived,  however, 
the  Pullman  water  tower  supply  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  the  city  water  main  supplied 
only  a  small  quantity  at  eighteen. pounds 
pressure,  so  it  was  impossible  to  use  the  out- 
side  engiues  at  all,  and  the  Pullman  appa¬ 
ratus  had  to  do  all  the  work. 

The  building  filled  with  smoke  so  rapidly 
that  John  Lil  y  and  wife,  who  lived  in  the 
store  on  the  first  floor,  were  forced  to  leave 
their  rooms  by  a  window.  Mrs.  Lilly  had  not 
even  time  to  put  on  her  day  attire,  and  all 
her  wearing  apparel  was  lost,  together  with 
her  trunk,  which  contained  more  than  $300 
in  money  designed  for  the  Pullman  Savings 
Bank.  Mr.  Lilly  fared  but  little  better. 

The  occupants  of  the  Market  House  were : 
John  McLaughlin,  baker;  Samuel  Cooke, 
meat  market;  William  Briggs,  bakery  And 
confectionery ;  William  Bitters,  bakery  and 
confectionery;  M.  Matthews,  restaurant  and 
cigars ;  Charles  Corkery,  butcher 's  shop ;  G. 
H.  Brown,  Isaac  Burket,  cigars  and  tobacco, 
and  H.  H.  Hosserauser,  confectionery. 

The  buildiflg  was  ope  of  the  original  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  town  and  was  valued  at  $30,000. 
It  ib  a  total  loss,  insured  for  about  $20,000. 
McLaughlin’s  loss  was  $800,  and  his  insur¬ 
ance  $600;  Cooke  lost  $1,500,  no  insurance; 
Matthews’  loss  $3,000,  $1,500  insurance; 
Briggs’  loss  $1,500,  no  insurance;  Bitters 
loss  $1,000,  no  insurance ;  Lilly’s  loss  $3,000, 
no  insurance:  Corkery’s  Iobs $1,500,  insurance 
$1,000.  The  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America 
had  an  elegant  lodge  ball  on  the  second  floor 
and  suffered  a  loss  of  $3,000,  uninsured.  G. 
H.  Brown’s  loss  was  $230,  and  the  other  losses 
weje  smaller,  all  uninsured. 

Marshals  Murphy  and  Vogt  are  vigorous  in 
the  denunciation  of  the  means  of  fire  pro¬ 
tection  in  Pullman.  Marshal  Vogt  said: 
“Our  water  tower  holds  about  600,000  gallons 
gives  a  head  of  sixty  pounds.  While  that 
ply  lasts  we  are  all  right,  but  when  it  goes 
ity,  and  we  have  1o  take  water  at  eighteen 
from  a  single  twelve-inch  city  main, 
--  —  practically  helpless,  and  a  big  fire 
might  eat  us  up  before  we  could  do  any¬ 
thing.  What  is  needed  iB  an  independent 
pumping  system  to  supply  lh^tank,  so  that 
n  always  have  a  good  pieRure  of  water. 


LUXURY  ON  V 

A  Wondrous  Stride  J 

way  Comfort. 

Those  wbb  have  harbored  the  Idea  1 
perfection  hod  been  reached  in  tlwit  1 
pertinent  of  railway  travel  which  uppe 
to  the  human  regard  for  con 
little  Injury  should  have  taken 
night  into  the  interior  of  the  * 
ductiou  of  the  car  builders’  art, 

carSavarin,  which  was  rido-1 _ 

Broad  Street  Station  for  an  hour  lost 
The  Savnrin,  which  has  Jc 
pletcd  for  the  Pennsylvania 
|  pany’s  famous  New  York 
Limited,  was  the  centre  of  „ 
throng.  The  exterior  of  the 
she  stood  in  the  station,  sai .  .. 
flood  of  mellow  light  streaming  ftr 
the  windows,  did  not  indicate  the  1 
modern  luxury  and  comfort  withiu,  , 

Entering  the  body  of  thie  oar  it  la  e^py 
to  imagine  one's  self  at  the  threshold  of 
the  richest  of  dainty  dining  saloons.  The 
body  of  the  car  is  finished  In  the  moot 
delicately-carved,  highly-polished'  red¬ 
wood,  with  a  dark-velvet  carpet,  and 
heavy  French  curtains  at  the  great  double 
plate  windows. 

|  Heretofore  such  minor  appointment*  a* 

I  door-liingea,  window-lifts  and  eurtain-ibd* 
have  been  o t  silver.  In  this  new  car  all  is’ 
of  wrought-iron  in  antique  designs,  from 
the  elaborate  scroll  work  above  each  en-. 
tronce  down  to  the  key-hole  escutcheon; 
The  effect  produced  by  this  iow  tone  in  the 
furnishing  is  remarkably  striking  and  in 
excellent  taste.  It  b  lighted  by  electricity 
from  crystal  bulbs  held  In  a  wreath  of  del¬ 
icate  dark  leaves  made  of  metal,  while  iu 
case  of  emergency  over  each  table  are  por¬ 
celain  candles  in  antique  wnmght-iron  1 
rests— gas  jets  In  disguise.  In  all  the  car  | 
is  illuminated  by  70  lights.  It  accommo-  | 
dates  four  at*  table— 40  in  all.  Over  each 
window  is  a  leaded  stained  ‘  -  • 

while  the  ventilators,  which  ...  _  _ , 

ous,  are  of  etched  glass.  Instead  of  the 
small  seats  formerly  used,  there  a: 
baronial  chairs  with  high  backs  of 
wood;  backs  and  seats  Di ' 


m 


Japanese  embossed  leather.  The  ceiling  is 
hand-painted  and  is  seml-circlcd  by  four 
rows  of  electric  lights.  The  table  service 
Is  of  heavy  plain  silver,  cut-glass  and  deli¬ 
cate  china, 

The  kitchen  is  ruled  by  five  chefs. _ 

furnished  In  natural  hardwood,  fitted  with 
a  hotel  range  and  boilers,  steam  table, 
meat  chests  and  copper  sinks.  The  silver 
locker,  where  reposes  the  table  service, 
meat  and  vegetable  covers,  is  tempting 
enough  to  envv/ifhile  the  china  sideboard 
will  bear  the  ojoae  attention  of  the  con¬ 
noisseur. 
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Under  the  caption  **  A  Thing-Man  "  we 
-  publish  elsewhere  particulars  of  a  case  oi 

abuse  of  a  Pullman  conductor  that  is  rep- 


A  Thing-Man. 


On  a  recent  trip  in  the  South,  tile  writer 
stumbled  upon  one  of  those  characters 
who  make  you  disgusted  with  being  hu¬ 
man,  and  causes  you  to  half  wish  you  were 
a  girl  baby  or  a  baboon.  This  specimen 
claimed  to  be  a  lawyer  from  Chicago,  and 
was  particular  to  mention  that  he  was  a 
neighbor  of  George  M.  Pullman,  lie  had 
a  letter  asking  Pullman  employes  to  show 
him  every  courtesy.  He  rode  in  the 
sleeper  a  short  distance,  simply  paying  a 
seat  fare,  the  berth  being  sold  to  other  par¬ 
ties.  When  it  became  late  enough  for 
people  to  go  to  bed.  the  conductor  asked  him 
to  sit  in  the  smoking-room,  so  that  the 
berth  could  be  made  up — he  had  been  in 
there  a  long  time  before.  To  this  he  made 
no  objection  at  the  time,  but  when  most  of  Veach  miserable, 
the  people  were  in  bed  he  commenced  to 
abuse  the  conductor  for  moving  him.  He 
was  funny,  sarcastic  and  insinuating,  but 
the  conductor  kept  his  temper,  and  even 
asked  the  “  thing’s  ’’  pardon,  but  he  was 
madder  the  longer  he  talked,  and  finally 
said  he  should  make  a  complaint  and  have 
the  conductor  discharged.  “  1  want  your 
job  for  this,  that’s  the  way  I’ll  fix  you.” 
were  his  words.  To  this  threat  the  con¬ 
ductor  replied  that  he  could  no  doubt  ac¬ 
complish  that  end  if  he  tried,  but  that  it 
was  a  mean  spirit  for  a  man  to  exhibit. 

The  conductor  told  the  writer  afterward 
that  he  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the 
company  for  thirteen  years.  The  Pull¬ 
man  Co.  ought  to  require  conductors,  m 
a  case  of  this  kind,  to  take  off  their  uni¬ 
forms  and  punch  the  head  of  the  animal 
needlessly  insulting  them  and  threatening 
to  deprive  them  of  their  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood.  There  are  stock  cars  for  such  things, 
a  sleeper  is  too  good  for  them.  We  do  not 
know  the  name  of  the  “  man  who  lives 
neighbor  to  Pullman,”  but  the  conductor’s 
name  is  W.  B.  Ellison,  and  he  runs  be¬ 
tween  Jacksonville  and  New  Orleans.  If 
the  Pullman  Co.  discharge  him  for  this 
complaint,  it  will  punish  the  wrong  man. 

He  was  a  gentleman — the  other  was  not. 


l iLr- 
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Kiel  Town  De¬ 
stroyed— A  Scarcity  of  Water. 

,  -  -  =■ -  -  Pullman  experienced  the  novelty  of  a  big 

lpiamts  arc  made,  and  this  encourages  fire  yesterday  morning  at  3:45  o’clock,  and 
ardly  class  of  traveling  hogs  tke  Market  Hall  at  One  Hundred  and  Twelfth 
decent  apparel,  to  treat  Pull-  “nd„StePhena°“  is  in  ashes.  It  --- 


resentative  of  many  that  are  daily  occur-' 
nng.  There  is  a  belief  abroad  that  the  TIl  - 

Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  deal  very  Th«  ““*“•*  “»u  * 
severely  u  ith  employes  against  whom 
mplai: 
a  mean,  t 

man  ™  lreal  ^un~  the  first  fire  of  consequence  in  several  years, 

inv  3  ^ "ltb  Lontume*y  without  and  almost  the  entire  populace  turned  out 
‘  y  cause.  I  he  sleeping-car  conductor  into  the  morning  fog  nnd  watched  the  firemen 
and  porter  are  frequently  made  to  bear  fight  the  flames.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
wicked  treatment  of  people  who  h-ive  n,,  wtl,er  il  was  a  hard  job,  nnd  the  engines  con- 
right  to  miv  with  i  ,  u  ,  tlnued  to  foreo  water  iato  tho  smoking  ruins 

1  ,  y  dQSS  h,Sher  ,n  the  until  late  in  the  forenoon.  The  loss  is  eati- 

s  ctai  stale  than  hogs,  but  the  ill-usage  mated  at  $54,000,  with  insurance  less  than 
has  to  be  meekly  borne.  Every  diseom-  half  ttmt  amount. 

fort  of  traveling  and  every  delay  of  trains  ,At  about  half  pnst  3  °'cIock  a  baker  em- 
brings  down  uDon  P„||i„  Y  ,  *  Ployed  hy  John,  McLaughlin  went  into  the 

h  11  upon  I  ullman  conductors  basement  to  make  tho  day’s  supply  of  fried 

and  porters  the  wrath  of  unreasoning  oc-  ca^es*  Ho  built  a  fire  in  the  range  nnd  set  on 
cupants  of  cars,  who  find  relief  in  ft  bjff  kettle  of  lard.  Then  he  went  about 

tile  helnle  •  i  "  abt,s,ng  making  the  batter  and  doing  other  necessary 

me  helpless  men  who  dare  not  reply  with  work.  While  thus  engaged  he  forgot  about 
a  little  wholesome  truth.  The  Pullman  fat  rmi  ufl  ovt^th8^  h  t°°k  bre’  F!amiue 

Co.  ought  to  make  some  effort  to  relieve  a  run  a  OTer  t  6  oor'  and  m  Bn 

decent  travelers  from  the  annoyance  of 
listening  to  the  domineering  talk  of  the 
brutes  who  try  to  make  all  within  their 


Divisibility  of  Gold. 

It  is  said  that  a  Southern  Pacific  officer 
has  induced  the  Pullman  Car  Company  to 
make  a  reduction  on  the  quantity  of  gold 
leaf  used  on  the  exterior  decoration  of  the 
cars,  and  that  it  has  resulted  in  a  saving  of 
S8o  per  car.  We  suppose  that  the  report  is 
correct,  but  it  seems  a  big  saving  for  one 
ear,  for  gold  leaf  is  very  thin,  and  an  ounce 
goes  over  a  big  surface. 

Few  people  realize  how  thin  gold  can 
be  spread.  In  the  manufacture  of  gilt 
wire  used  for  embroidery  the  amount 
of  gold  employed  to  cover  a  foot  of 
wire  does  not  exceed  the  720,000th  part 
of  an  ounce.  Those  fond  of  figuring 
know  that  if  the  720,000th  part  of  an  ounce 
is  used  iu  covering  1  foot  of  wire  that  in  an 
inch  there  is  only  the  8,640,000th  part  of  an 
ounce.  We  may  divide  this  into  100  parts 
and  yet  see  the  gold  quite  distinctly  with  the 
naked  eye,  and  find  that  the  864,000,000th 
part  of  an  ounce  of  gold  is  visible,  and  the 
exceedingly  minute  particle  possesses  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  large  piece. 


- all  over  the  floor,  and  in  an  instant 

the  basement  was  full  of  smoke  and  flame. 
An  alarm  was  sent  in  at  once  and  the  Pull¬ 
man  department  responded. 

When  Chief  Murphy  got  to  the  scene,  after 
a  forty-minute  run  t  hrough  the  mud,  the  fire 
had  reached  the  first  floor,  and  he  saw  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  do  more  than 
save  adjoining  property.  He  sent  in  a 
general  alarm,  and  engines  responded 
from  Auburn  Park.  Roseland.  Kensingtonand 
Grand  Crossing.  Before  they  arrived,  however, 
the  Pullman  water  tower  supply  had  been  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  the  city  water  main  supplied 
only  a  small  quantity  at  eighteen  pounds 
pressure,  so  it  was  impossible  to  use  the  out- 
oil,  and  the  Pullman  appa- 


side  eugiues  _  _ _ _ 

ratus  hud  to  do  all  the  work. 

The  building  filled  with  smoke  so  rapidly 
that  John  Lil  y  and  wife,  who  lived  in  the 
store  on  the  first  floor,  were  forced  to  leave 
their  rooms  by  a  window.  Mrs.  Lilly  had  not 
even  time  to  put  on  her  day  attire,  and  all 
her  wearing  upparel  was  lost,  together  with 
her  trunk,  which  contained  mole  than  $800 
in  money  designed  for  the  Pullman  Savings 
Bank.  Mr.  Lilly  fared  but  little  better. 

The  occupants  of  the  Market  House  were : 
John  McLaughlin,  baker;  Samuel  Cooke, 
meat,  market;  William  Briggs,  bakery  nnd 
confectionery;  William  Bitters,  bakery  and 
confectionery ;  M.  Matthews,  restaurant  nnd 
cigars;  Charles  Corkery,  butcher’s  shop;  G. 
H.  Brown,  Isaac  Burket,  cigars  and  tobacco, 
and  H.  H.  Hoescrauser,  confectionery. 

The  buildiflg  was  one  of  the  original  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  town  and  was  valued  at  $30,000. 
It  is  a  total  loss,  insured  for  about  $20,000. 
McLaughlin's  loss  was  $800,  and  his  insur¬ 
ance  $500;  Cooke  lost,  $1,500,  no  insurance; 
Matthews’  loss  $3,000,  $1,500  insurance ; 
Briggs'  Iobb  $1,500,  no  insurance;  Bitters’ 
loss  $1,000,  no  insurance ;  Lilly’s  loss  $3,000, 
no  insurance:  Corkery ’s  loss $1,500,  insurance 
$1,000.  The  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of  America 
had  un  elegant  lodge  hall  on  the  second  floor 
and  suffered  a  loss  of  $3,000,  uninsured.  G. 
H.  Brown’s  loss  was  $200,  and  the  other  losses 
were  smaller,  all  uninsured. 

Marshals  Murphy  and  Vogt  are  vigorous  in 
the  denunciation  of  the  means  ol  fire  pro¬ 
tection  in  Pullman.  Marshal  Vogt  said: 
“Our  water  tower  holds  about  600,000  gallons 
and  gives  a  head  of  sixty  pounds.  While  that 
supply  lasts  we  are  all  right,,  but  when  it  goes 
empty,  and  we  have  to  take  water  at  eighteen 
pounds  Irum  a  single  twelve-inch  city  main, 
we  are  practically  helpless,  and  a  big  fire 
might  eat  us  up  before  we  could  do  any¬ 
thing.  What  is  needed  is  an  independent 
pumping  system  to  supply  th^tnnk.  so  that 
we  can  always  have  a  good  pieSure  of  water. 


LUXURY  ON  WHEELS. 

A  Wondrous  Strido  Forward  Jn  Rail¬ 
way  Comfort. 

Those  whb  have  harbored  the  idea  that 
perfection  had  been  reached  in  that.  de¬ 
partment  of  railway  truvol  which  appeals 
to  the  human  regard  for  oomfort,  and  a 
little  luxury  should  have  taken  a  peep  last 
night  into  the  interior  of  the  superb  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  car  builders’  art,  the  dining 
car  Bavaria,  which  was  ride- tracked  in 
Broad  street  .Station  for  an  hour  last  nit?ht. 
The  Savarin,  which  has  jukt  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
jpany’s  famous  New  York  and  Chicago 
Limited,  was  the  centre  of  an  admiring 
throng.  The  exterior  of  the  Snvnrin  as 
she  stood  in  the  station  save  from  the 
flood  of  mellow  light  streaming  from  out 
the  windows,  did  not  indicate  tiie  mine  of 
modem  luxury  and  comfort  within. 

Entering  the  body  pi  this  car  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  one’s  self  at  the  threshold  of 
the  richest  of  dainty  dining  saloons.  The 
body  of  the  car  is  finished  in  the  most 
delicatcly-carvcd,  highly-polished  red¬ 
wood,  with  a  dam-velvet  carpet,  and 
heavy  French  curtains  at  the  great  double¬ 
plate  windows. 

1  Heretofore  such  minor  appointments  as 
•  door-hinges,  window-lifls  and  curtain-rods 
have  beon  of  silver.  In  this  new  car  all  is 
of  wrougbt-iron  in  antique  designs,  from 
tho  elaborate  scroll  work  above  each  en¬ 
trance  down  to  the  key-hole  escutcheon. 
The  effect  produced  by  this  low  tone  in  the 
furnishing  is  remarkably  striking  and  in 
excellent  taste.  J  t  is  lighted  by  electricity 
from  crystal  bulbs  held' In  a  wreath  of  del¬ 
icate  dark  leaves  made  of  metal,  while  iu 
case  of  emergency  over  each  table  are  por¬ 
celain  candles  in  antique  wrought, -iron 
rest* — gas  jets  in  disguise.  Iu  all  the.  car 
is  illuminated  by  70  lights.  It  accommo¬ 
dates  four  at»a  table — 40  in  all.  Over  each 
window  is  a  leaded  stained  glass  design, 
while  the  ventilators,  which  are  numer¬ 
ous.  are  of  etched  glass.  Instead  of  the 
small  seats  formerly  used,  there  are  great 
baronial  chairs  with  high  backs  of  carved 
wood;  backs  and  seats  being  covered  with 
Japanese  embossed  leather.  The  ceiling  is 
hand-painted  and  is  semi-circled  by  four 
rows  of  electric  lights.  The  table  service 
is  of  heavy  plain  silver,  cut-glass  and  deli¬ 
cate  china. 

The  kitchen  is  ruled  by  live  chefs.  It  is 
furnished  in  natural  hardwood,  fitted  with 
a  hotel  range  nnd  boilers,  steam  table, 
meat  chests  and  copper  sinks.  The  silver 
locker,  where  reposes  the  table  service, 
meat  and  vegetable  covers,  is  tempting 
enough  to  envy,  xghile  the  china  sideboard 
will  bear  the  olose  attention  of  the  con¬ 
noisseur. 
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THE  SANITAS 


ROOM  910 

334  DEHRBORN  STREET, 

(OAXTON  BUILDING) 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


rpHE  Sanitas  Soap  Vase  is  the  name  of  the  patented  apparatus  represented 
I  in  the  engraving,  its  purpose  being  the  discharge  nf  granulated  toilet  soap 
sufficient  for  once  using. 

The  advantages  of  the  Sanitas  Soap  Vase  can  be  seen  at  a  glance ;  and  it 
will  be  found  to  be  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  bath  room  or  washstand. 

It  does  away  with  all  the  annoyances  of  an  elusive  cake  of  soap. 

It  affords  each  user  fresh,  dry  soap,  which  is  preferable  to  the  using  of 
soap  at  second  hand,  especially  when  the  risk  of  contracting  loathsome  skin 
or  blood  diseases  is  considered. 

It  is  cleanly  and  economical  of  soap,  as  none  can  escape  or  be  wasted; 
and  it  is  an  effective  check  to  the  pilfering  of  soap  at  hotels  or  public  wash 

rooms.  .  . 

Aside  from  its  great  merits,  each  apparatus  more  than  pays  for  itself  in  a 
years  use,  even  where  soap  is  only  a  moderate  item  of  expense. 

The  Vase  contains  400  discharges,  which  are  uniform  and  invariable. 

The  Sanitas  Soap  Vase  is  of  ornamental  brass,  heavily  nickled,  and  is 
designed  for  use  in  dwellings,  hotels,  sleeping  cars,  bath-rooms,  wash-rooms, 
and  in  fact  everywhere  where  toilet  soap  is  required. 

The  granulated  soap  is  prepared  expressly  for  use  in  the  Sanitas  Soap 
Vase,  and  is  the  finest  quality  of  toilet  soap  packed  in  cartons,  each  carton 
holding  sufficient  to  fill  the  Soap  Vase  about  five  times. 

Directions  for  Use:— Press  the  button  with  the  thumb,  holding  the  hand 
beneath,  as  in  the  photograph. 

Each  securely  packed  in  a  wooden  box,  and  may  be  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  world  without  injury.  _ 

AGENTS  WANTED  TO  SELL  ON  COMMISSION. 


Terms,  Net  Cash  on  Delivery. 
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CHICAGO,  SATURDAY.  APRIL  2,  1892, 

'•TIPPING” 

- 

'  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  as  well  as  foolish  criti¬ 
cism  is  periodically  indulged  in  by  the  various  jour¬ 
nals  in  the  land  regarding  the  practice  of  “tipping” 

■  sleeping  car  porters,  and  in  connection  with  which, 
a  “fling”  is  commonly  indulged  in,  directed  against  the 
Pullman  Company.  Why,  in  view  of  the  universality 
1  of  the  practice,  this  particular  company  should  be 
selected  for  animadversions  of  this  character  is  not 
I  altogether  clear.  Recently  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Pullman  was 
'  interviewed  upon  this  subject  and  is  reported  as  hav¬ 
ing  said:  “We  do  not  ask  or  expect  the  public  to  pay 
our  porters.  Wo  pay  them  good  salaries  and  we  can 
get  all  the  good  porters  we  want  at  the  price  we  pay 
|  them.  Fees  paid  by  foolish,  people  often  demoralize 
the  service.  We  wish  the  people  would  stop  it.” 
Upon  this  the  Detroit  Free  Press  discourses  as  follows: 
“His  porters  are  well  paid,  are  they?  And  the  tip 
givers  demoralize  the  service,  do  they?  If  authorized 
to  call  for  witnesses  and  papers  we  will  undertake  to 
prove  that  the  most  demoralized  and  uncomfortable 
I  set  of  people  who  have  anything  to  do  with  these  par¬ 
lors  dedicated  to  Morpheus  are  those  patrons  who  neg¬ 
lect  to  tip  the  presiding  genius.  He  is  an  imp  of  dark¬ 
ness  in  his  conception  of  petty  annoyances.  He  can 
make  you  feel  smaller  than  a  dwarf  in  Lilliput  and 
|  madder  than  a  bear  with  a  lacerated  head.  He  can  see 
'  to  it  with  unerring  accuracy  that  the  conveniences 
that  you  desire  are  wanting  and  that  the  inconven¬ 
ience’s  that  you  seek  to  avoid  are  all  present  in  their 
most  aggravated  form.  Fail  to  tip  the  porter  and  it 
would  be  better  for  your  peace  of  mind  and  your  com¬ 
fort  of  body  that  you  were  quartered  in  the  baggage 
car  or  had  remained  at  home.  People  are  made  sorry 
and  poorer  by  demoralizing  Mr.  Pullman’s  service, 
but  the  demoralization  will  be  carried  right  along  as 
a  matter  of  self-defense.” 

As  an  item  for  a  daily  paper  the  above  reads  well, 
which  is  a  sufficient  consideration  for  its  publication 
in  such  a  journal.  We  believe  that  it  was  Josh  Bil¬ 
lings  who  once  said  that  it  was  better  not  to  know  so 
much  than  it  was  to  know  so  much  that'  was’nt  so. 
Undoubtedly  the  presiding  genius  of  the  sleeping  car 
has  it  in  his  power  to  realize  to  the  passengers  sub¬ 
mitted  to  his  tender  mercies,  all  of  the  experiences 
recited  in  the  above  excerpt  from  the  Detroit  Free 
Press'  “tale  of  woe,”  but  undoubtedly  he  does  not  do 
so.  Not  because  he  has  already  received  a  tip,  but 
because  he  is  expecting  one  at  the  end  of  the  trip, 
the  practice  on  sleeping  cars  being  to  pay  for  service 
after  it  has  been  rendered  rather  than  before. 

Seriously,  however,  the  whole  practice  of  “tipping” 
railway  porters  is  bad,  but  it  is  an  evil  for  which  the 
daily  press  is  largely  responsible,  in  that  it  has  edu¬ 
cated  the  people  to  believe  that  “tips”  are  a  condition 
precedent  to  travel  in  a  sleeping  car.  Whether  or 
not  in  the  absence  of  such  “tips”  the  sleeping  car 
porter  receives  sufficient  wages  to  afford  him  a  liveli  ¬ 
hood,  is  not  the  question.  That  is  a  matter  that  will 
adjust  itself,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  if  by  reason  of 
this  practice  the  Pullman  Company  are  enabled  to 
employ  porters  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  would  other- 
wise  be  possible,  no  one  except  those  who  maintain 
the  evil  by  contributing  thereto  are  to  blame.  It  is 
probable  that  not  one  in  fifty  who  inveigh  against 
this  practice  know  what  are  the  wages  paid  to  sleep¬ 
ing  car  porters.  They  only  know  that  at  the  ^’tip” 
a  ride  in  a  sleeping  car,  the  porter  expects  a  up 
and  generally  gets  it.  The  practice,  looked  at  rrom 
any  standpoint,  is  pernicious  in  its 
should  be  at  once  abolished,  but  inasm  thi 

■  rests  entirely  with  the  public,  to  condemn  ™ 
man  Company  for  the  existence  of  the 
once  illogical  and  absurd. 
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rpHE  Sanltas  Soap  Vase  is  the  name  of  the  patented  apparatus  represented 
1  in  the  engraving,  its  purpose  being  the  discharge  *  granulated  toilet  soap 

sufficient  for  once  using.  . 

The  advantages  of  the  Sanitas  Soap  Vase  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  ;  and  it 
will  be  found  to  be  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  bath  room  or  washstand. 

It  does  away  with  all  the  annoyances  of  an  elusive  cake  of  soap. 

It  affords  each  user  fresh,  dry  soap,  which  is  preferable  to  the  using  of 
soap  at  second  hand,  especially  when  the  risk  of  contracting  loathsome  skin 
or  blood  diseases  is  considered. 

It  is  cleanly  and  economical  of  soap,  as  none  can  escape  or  be  wasted; 
and  it  is  an  effective  check  to  the  pilfering  of  soap  at  hotels  or  public  wash 

rooms.  . 

Aside  from  its  great  merits,  each  apparatus  more  than  pays  for  itself  in  a 
years  use,  even  where  soap  is  only  a  moderate  item  of  expense. 

The  Vase  contains  400  discharges,  which  are  uniform  and  invariable. 

The  Sanitas  Soap  Vase  is  of  ornamental  brass,  heavily  nickled,  and  is 
designed  for  use  in  dwellings,  hotels,  sleeping  cars,  bath-rooms,  wash-rooms, 
and  in  fact  everywhere  where  toilet  soap  is  required. 

The  granulated  soap  is  prepared  expressly  for  use  in  the  Sanitas  Soap 
Vase,  and  is  the  finest  quality  of  toilet  soap  packed  in  cartons,  each  carton 
holding  sufficient  to  fill  the  Soap  Vase  about  five  times. 

Directions  for  Use:— Press  the  button  with  the  thumb,  holding  the  hand 
beneath,  as  in  the  photograph. 

Each  securely  packed  in  a  wooden  box,  and  may  be  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  world  without  injury. 
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~  .S  -TIPPING.” 

A  great  deal  of  unnecessary  as  well  as  foolish  criti¬ 
cism  is  periodically  indulged  in  by  the  various  jour¬ 
nals  in  the  land  regarding  the  practice  of  “tipping” 
sleeping  car  porters,  and  in  connection  with  which, 
a  “Ming"  is  commonly  indulged  in,  directed  against  the 
Pullman  Company.  Why,  in  view  of  the  universality 
of  the  practice,  this  particular  company  should  ho 
selected  for  animadversions  of  this  character  is  not 
altogether  clear.  Recently  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Pullman  was 
interviewed  upon  this  subject  and  is  reported  as  hav¬ 
ing  said:  “We  do  not  ask  or  expect  the  public  to  pay 
our  porters.  Wo  pay  them  good  salaries  and  we  can 
get  all  the  good  porters  we  want  at  the  price  we  pay 
them.  Fees  paid  by  foolish,  people  often  demoralize 
I  the  service.  Wo  wish  the  people  would  stop  it.” 

I  Upon  this  the  Detroit  Free  Press  discourses  as  follows: 
“His  porters  are  well  paid,  are  they?  And  the  tip 
givers  demoralize  the  service,  do  they?  1  f  authorized 
to  call  for  witnesses  and  papers  we  will  undertake  to 
prove  that  the  most  demoralized  and  uncomfortable 
set  of  people  who  have  anything  to  do  with  these  par¬ 
lors  dedicated  to  Morpheus  are  those  patrons  who  neg- 
lectto  tip  the  presiding  genius.  He  is  an  imp  of  dark¬ 
ness  in  his  conception  of  petty  annoyances.  lie  can 
make  you  feel  smaller  than  a  dwarf  in  Lilliput  and 
I  madder  than  a  bear  with  a  lacerated  head.  He  can  see 
to  it  with  unerring  accuracy  that  the  conveniences 
that  you  desire  are  wanting  and  that  the  inconven¬ 
iences  that  you  seek  to  avoid  are  all  present  in  their 
most  aggravated  form.  Fail  to  tip  the  porter  and  it 
would  be  better  for  your  peace  of  mind  and  your  com¬ 
fort  of  body  that  you  were  quartered  in  the  baggage 
car  or  had  remained  at  home.  People  arc  made  sorry 
and  poorer  by  demoralizing  Mr.  Pullman's  service, 
but  the  demoralization  will  be  carried  right  along  as 
a  matter  of  self-defense.” 

As  an  item  for  a  daily  paper  the  above  reads  well, 
which  is  a  sufficient  consideration  for  its  publication 
in  such  a  journal.  We  believe  that  it  was  Josh  Bil¬ 
lings  w’ho  once  said  that  it  was  better  not  to  know  so 
much  than  it  was  to  know  so  much  that  was'nt  so. 
Undoubtedly  the  presiding  genius  of  the  sleeping  car 
has  it  in  his  power  to  realize  to  the  passengers  sub¬ 
mitted  to  his  tender  mercies,  all  of  the  experiences 
recited  in  the  above  excerpt  from  the  Detroit  i  ree 
Press  “tale  of  woe,”  but  undoubtedly  he  does  not  do 
so.  Not  because  he  has  already  received  a  tip,  but 
because  he  is  expecting  one  at  the  end  of  the  trip, 
the  practice  on  sleeping  cars  being  to  pay  for  service 
after  it  has  been  rendered  rather  than  before. 

Seriously,  however,  the  whole  practice  of  “tipping” 
railway  porters  is  bad,  but  it  is  an  evil  for  which  the 
daily  press  is  largely  responsible,  in  that  it  has  edu¬ 
cated  the  people  to  believe  that  “tips"  arc  a  condition 
precedent  to  travel  in  a  sleeping  car.  VV  hetlier  or 
not  in  the  absence  of  such  “tips"  the  sleeping  car 
porter  receives  sufficient  wages  to  afford  him  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  is  not  the  question.  That  is  a  matter  that  will 
adjust  itself,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  if  by  reason  of 
this  practice  the  Pullman  Company  are  enabled  to 
employ  porters  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  would  other¬ 
wise  be  possible,  no  one  except  those  who  maintain 
the  evil  by  contributing  thereto  are  in  blame.  It  is 
probable  that  not  one  in  fifty  who  inveigh  against 
this  practice  know  what  are  the  wages  paid  to  sleep¬ 
ing  car  porters.  They  only  know  LlmJ  -',  ,  ,''‘ 

a  ride  in  a  sleeping  car,  the  porter  expects  a 

and  generally  gets  it.  The  PraCJ‘°e:  “pqUience  and 

any  standpoint,  is  pernicious  in  * 

should  be  at  once  abolished,  but  InaMmjol  as  thus 

rests  entirely  with  the  public,  to  comb  mn  the  1  ul 

man  Company  for  the  existence  of  the  custom  is  at 

once  illogical  and  absurd. 


OPEN  CARS  FOR  THE  FAIR. 


How  the  Illinois  Central  Will  Carry  Many 
I'usgongcr*  Next  Year. 

World’s  fair , visitors  who  seek  the 
grounds  via  the  Illinois  Central  will  experi¬ 
ence  the  novelty  ot  riding  In  open  cars,  the 
first  of  which  is  now  being  built  at  the  com¬ 
pany’s  shops  at  the  foot  of  Twenty -fifth 
street.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  minor 
ae.ails  the  new  car  is  an  enlarged  edition  of 
one  of  Mr.  Yerkes’  open  street  cars. 

The  car  is  designed  to  seat  110  persons  com¬ 
fortably,  although  at  least  twenty-four  more 
average-sized  persons  may  be  accommodated 
with  seats.  The  length  of  the  vehicle  over  all 
is  fifty-three  feet  and  from  sill  to  sill  forty- 


five  feet  and  one  inch.  The  width  is  eight 
feet  inside  and  the  height  from  rail  to  roof 
thirteen  feet  nine  and  a  quarter  Inches. 
Across  the  ends  of  the  car  are  seats,  and 
there  are,  in  the  interior,  ten  double-seated 
compartments.  Ten  doorways  open  on  either 
side  into  the  aisles.  No  steps  or  platform 
will  be  attached  to  the  car.  The  world’s  fair 
train  will  make  no  stops  between  Van  Buren 
street  and  the  exposition  grounds  and  the 
platforms  at  the  terminals  will  bn  of  the 
same  height  a3  the  floor  of  the  cars.  In  finish 
and  workmanship  the  coaches  will  be  of  the 
same  class  as  the  suburban  cars. 

The  one  difficulty  to  he  overcome  and  which 
is  giving  the  builders  no  little  trouble,  is  the 
invention  of  an  automatic  device  for  quickly 
closing  the  openings  to  prevent  passengers 
from  falling  or  being  pushed  from  the  open 
doorways.  A  bar  or  guard  rail  of  some  de- 


[  scrlption  must  be  thrown  across  the  openings 
and  it  is  deemed  impracticable  to  have  the 
bar  shot  horizontally,  as  many  persons  would 
be  apt  to  have  their  arms  or  hands  in  the 
way.  The  lever  which  closes  the  openings 
must  throw  the  bar  from  a  vertical  position 
so  that  passengers  occupying  end  seats  may 
see  it  descending  and  thus  be  warned  in  time 
to  prevent  accidents.  It  would  not  do  to  have 
one  gate  for  each  door,  as  too  much  time 
would  be  occupied  in  closing  them,  and  if  the 
company  takes  care  of  60,000  passengers  an 
hour,  as  it  will  endeavor  to  do,  no  time  can 

After  the  fair  the  cars  will  be  used  on  pic¬ 
nic  and  race  trains.  The  demand  for  more 
cars  to  accommodate  this  class  of  patrons  is 
far  beyond  the  capacity  ot  the  company  at 
present,  and  for  this  reason  the  original  idea 
of  building  several  hundred  cheap  coaches, 
to  be  thrown  aside  after  the  close  of  the  fair, 
was  abandoned. 
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■tt  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  „„ 

road  Company  of  Now  Jersey  yesterday  Mr.  Oeori 
F.  Baker  was  eleeted  vioe  president  in  piaee  ot  M 
Walter  G.  Oakman,  resigned.  Mr.  S.  M.  Wllllan 
was  eleoted  second  vice  president. 


/  Mr.  a  M.  Williams  has  been  appointed  seoond 
vioe  president  of  the  Port  Beading  Bailroad  Com¬ 
pany.  He  will  have  charge  of  the  aooonnts  of  this 
company  .•SSJWtoJUUffllifc _ 


—An  experimental  car,  designed  for  use  in  transporting  passengers 
to  and  from  Chicago  during  the  World’s  Fair,  is  being  built  at  the 
Pan  Handle  railroad  shops  at  Columbus.  The  structure  is  that  of  a' 
gondola  freight  car,  but  the  springs  of  the  upper  portion  are  that  of  a 
passenger  coach.  8bould  the  car  prove  suitable  in  every  respect,  it  is 
the  intention  to  construct  a  large  number  of  the  same  pattern.  Just 
how  many  will  be  needed  has  not  been  decided  upon  as  yet.  The 
idea  in  securing  this  pattern  of  rolling  stock  is  Jo  avoid  having  an  un¬ 
usual  number  of  passenger  cars  on  hand  after  the  great  exhibition  is 
over,  for  which  useconld  not  be  found.  With  but  little  expense  the 
gondola  passenger  coach  could  be  converted  into  a  simple  freight  car, 
for  which  there  is  almost  always  a  demand.  The  new  cur  is  designed 
to  seat  45  passengers.  Its  length  is  13  feet  shorter  than  that  of  the 
regular  coach. 
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a  population  of  11.7&3  persons,  as  against  10,680  in  the  pre- 
vious  year.  It  should  be  added  that  2,297  persons  in  the 
employ  of  the  company  live  outside,  although  near  the  town, 
and  about  nine  hundred  of  these  own  their  homes.  Over 
twelve  hundred  pupils  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  and 
21  teachers  regularly  employed.  Savings  deposits  foot  up 
*456  803  04  a  gain  of  $63,951.57  over  the  preceding  year,  while 
the  depositors  have  increased  from  1,525  to  1,903.  The  average 
sum  per  depositor  is  $240.04.  Looking  over  these  figures,  it  is 
hard  to  recall  the  period,  only  two  decades  ago,  when  Mr. 
George  M.  Pullman  tried  the  experiment  of  running  a  sleeping 


of  the  deal  can  adduce  no  other  argument.  It  certainly  can 
be  said  that  they  have  strengthened  their  position  by  the 
-  recently  filed  at  Williamsport,  which  will  be  fpund  in 
icr  column.  ,. 


means  and  necessities  of  transit  common  »tad  familiar 
one  condition  of  industrial  life  may  sqfim  not  only 
singuIfcjUmt  amusing  to  those  totally  ignorant  o^such  customs; 
thus  HUs  Andersen  is  described  as  falling  iijtfo  paroxysms  of  | 
laughtenAhen  Boyesen,  in  describing  the  jstisy  Streets  of  our 
Americam&ities,  happened  to  say  that  .fie  bad  often  seen 
fashionabljoMressed  ladies  escorted  fair  safety  across  the 
crowded  thomugh fares  by  policemeiy  Accustomed  to  the 
quiet  proprients  of  Copenhagen,  Abder^en’s  fancy,  which 
could  travel  ctfcply  along  the  elfjh  roads  of  fairy-land,  or 
upon  the  carpet^f  the  Arabian  jhagkCian,  was  beyond  mea¬ 
sure  amused  at  t^e  comical  s^fene:' thus  painted  upon  his 
imagination,  and  declared  with  teArs  of  hilarity  moistening 
his  eyes,  that  if  he  «re  otxfy  younger  he  would  assuredly 
make  such  an  extraordinary  incident  the  theme  of  a  story. 


CONVENTION  OF  STJIE  RAILWAY  COMMISSIONERS. 


ON  April  13th  the  foj^fth  ^annal  convention  of  state  railway 
commissioners  jlsseiinblw  in  Washington.  One  of  the 
reports  contains  th^tbl^wing  ^commendations: — 


1.  An  amendment'to  the  intersticfikcommerce  law  prohibiting  the  I 
allowance  of  mileage  f<fr  the  use  of  pftvate  cars  beyond  a  reasonable* 
compensation  for,  .the  car  when  loaded^nd  also  providing  that 
mileage  shall  be,f>ai<jt  for  tbe  return  of  thluuupty  car. 

2.  A  declaratforythat  the  allowance  of  (rWytransportation  to  parties) 
interested  in  Si  ^connected  with  private  carMs  contrary  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  tjje  .interstate-commerce  law,  and  But  such  parties  do 
properly  c^tua/within  the  exceptions  as  reeiteJ^i  section  22  of  the| 
aforesaid 

3.  A  decoration  that  railroad  companies,  in  tbXSevent  that  Iheyl 
haul  i/  t^feir  trains  the  private  freight  cars  of  indUmnals,  firms, 
private  Corporations,  must  at  the  same  time  providV^br  the  use  of| 
ahir/e*  engaged  in  like  traffic  with  those  using  the  saSStorivate 
a  spfljcient  numbej/51  *a/las««T^r»quJlly  convenient  d^^available| 
cjfrs  to  meet  all  reidoyA}^  rt^uiier^fentof  the  public. 

/  {/.  That  in  case  afiy  parlies  complain Ns  to  the  mileage  ^1 
proposed  to  be  allowed  for  the  use  of  private  freight  cars, 

IIUo^a^^^^^rM^nable  allowance  be  determined  by  thi 


A  GREAT  ENTERPRISE— WORK  OF  THE  PULLMAN’S  PALACE  CAR| 
COMPANY. 

THE  United  States  can  show  a  long  roll  of  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  triumphs.  When  Perry  fought  for  the  dominion  of 
lake  Erie,  he  did  not  expect  that  before  the  century  ended  the 
tonnage  passing  through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  would  be  greater 
than  that  passing  through  the  Suez  Canal.  The  statesmen  who 
debated  whether  manufacturing  industries  were  even  possible 
in  such  a  country  as  this  would  be  amazed  at  the  great  crowds 
of  people  employed  in  the  mills  and  factories  of  to-day.  No 
man  can  understand  modern  history  without  studying  the 
growth  of  our  leading  industries,  the  way  they  interlink,  the 
connection,  for  example,  between  the  orange  groves  of  Florida 
and  the  markets  in  northern  cities.  It  is  an  important  fact 
that  Herbert  Spencer,  the  foremost  living  writer  on  sociology, 
had  a  practical  training  in  the  employ  of  a  railway  company. 

An  illustration  of  the  fact  that  every  great  business  under¬ 
taking  necessarily  confers  benefits,  both  direct  and  indirect, 
upon  many  persons  whose  names  do  not  appear  upon  the  pay¬ 
roll  is  furnished  by  the  report  of  the  Pullman’s  Palace  Car 
Company  for  the  last  fiscal  year.  The  town  of  Pullman  has 
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car  between  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  The  operating  expenses 
ot  one  car  would  not  be  large;  but  last  year  the  total  number 
of  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  company  in  its  manufacturing 
and  operating  departments  was  13,886,  and  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  employes  at  Pullman  reached  as  high  a  figure  as  5,455, 
and  their  wages  amounted  to  $3  331,527.41,  an  average  of 
$610.73  per  employ^,  against  $596.46  for  the  previous  year. 

Pullman,  however,  with  all  its  life  and  activity,  represents 
only  a  part  of  the  great  Pullman  system  The  real  estate, 
plant,  homes  for  workmen,  and  other  improvements  at  Pull¬ 
man  are  valued  at  $7,306,091.76;  the  real  estate  and  Pullman 
building  in  Chicago  at  $993,023.74;  the  real  estate  and  plant  of 
the  Detroit  shops  at  $401,184  95;  that  of  the  St.  Louis  shops  at 
$215,960.55,  and  that  of  the  Wilmington  shops  at  $167,889.08. 
The  amount  invested  in  other  car  associations  controlled  and 
operated  by  the  Pullman’s  Palace  Car  Company  is  $5,116,091.16, 
and  the  lumber  and  other  construction  material  and  operating 
supplies,  including  cars  in  process  of  construction,  represent  a 
total  of  $4,663,489.12.  Counting  plant,  rolling  stock,  securities, 
and  all  manner  of  property,  the  total  assets  are  given  as 
$45,654,676.70.  The  number  of  cars  owned  or  controlled  is 
2,239*  of  which  1,965  are  standard  and  274  tourist  or  second 
class.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  5,310,813  passengers  were 
carried  and  186,829,836  miles  run,  a  substantial  increase  both 
in  passengers  and  mileage.  The  total  mileage  of  railways 
covered  by  contracts  for  the  operation  of  the  cars  of  this  com¬ 
pany  is  124,557.  Passengers  must  be  fed,  and  those  traveling 
in  Pullman  cars  devoured  4,745,000  meals  and  lunches  during 
the  year  1891.  In  our  time  traveling,  per  se,  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  a  delight.  Whether  one  journeys  north,  south,  east,  or 
west,  he  can  purchase  comforts  which,  a  few  years  since,  were 
only  to  be  found  in  the  mansions  of  the  wealthiest,  and  by  no 
means  always  there. 

But  while  the  Pullman’s  Palace  Car  Company  confers 
weighty  obligations  on  the  traveling  public,  it  does  even  more 
for  the  men  who  labor  for  daily  wages.  The  shops  at  Pull¬ 
man  have  an  aggregate  capacity  for  turning  out  3  sleeping 
cars,  12  passenger  cars,  240  freight  cars,  besides  many  street 
cars  per  week;  and  furnish  employment  for  more  than  5,000 
workmen.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  cars  now  in  service 
could  accommodate  fifty  thousand  peoplejnightly,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  conductors  and  porters  form  a  pay-roll  of  no  inconsid¬ 
erable  dimensions.  The  total  wage  payments  for  last  year  ii 
the  manufacturing  and  operating  departments  amounted  to 
$7,303,108.42;  and  these. figures  mean  that  thousands  of  honest 
and  industrious  men  received  substantial  compensation  for 
their  toil.  A  pay  roll  of  $7,303,108.42,  against  dividends  of 
$2,000,000,  would  hardly  support  the  cry  of  the  demagogue 
that  the  wage  earner  is  robbed  in  order  that  the  stockholder 
may  be  robed  in  purple  and  fine  linen.  Every  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry  from  the  crudest  to  the  most  advanced,  is  pressed  into 
the  service  of  such  a  concern  as  the  Pullman.  Trees  are  felled 
in  the  forest,  and  iron  dug  from  the  mine,  while  from  distant 
lands  the  finest  woods,  the  richest  fabrics,  and  the  most  pol¬ 
ished  metal  are  sent  to  blend  with  the  choicest  output  of  home 
workshops.  Blast  furnaces,  rail  mills,  steel  and  iron  works, 
brass  foundries,  carpet  mills  find  the  manufacture  of  these 
moving  palaces  a  place  for  their  best  work.  Plushes,  rugs, 
curtains,  blankets,  linen,  oil  cloths,  and  other  articles  by  the 
dozen  are  necessary  before  a  Pullman  car  is  complete.  The 
artistic  talents  of  those  who  understand  decoration  find  a  good 
field.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  American  enterprise  to  have  built 
up  such  an  institution. 
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SLEEPlMi  UARS— PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

THE  Pittsburgh  Post  says:  The  average  sleeping  car  of  the 
present  day  is  simply  a  dream  of  elegance  and  comfort. 
Rich  plush  upholstering,  elegantly-finished  walnut,  oak,  or 
maple  wainscoting,  brilliant  Pintsch  gaslight,  equable  heat, 
combine  to  make  the  average  sleeper  in  daylight  one  of  the 
most  attractive  of  any  class  of  cars  that  roll  over  the  great 
American  arteries  of  commerce.  At  night  snowy  linen  and 
comfortable  mattresses  constitute  coaches  wherein  luxurious 
rest  may  be  obtained  as  the  train  speeds  through  eastern 
mountain  valleys  or  over  western  plains. 

The  evolution  of  the  sleeper  has  been  as  that  of  a  chrysalis 
into  the  butterfly.  The  first  sleeping  car  was,  indeed,  a  crude 
affair.  It  was,  as  far  as  is  known,  run  on  the  Cumberland 
Valley  Railroad.  It  would  bear  about  as  close  a  relation  to 
j  the  magnificent  peregrinating  boudoirs  of  the  present  day  as 
the  pioneer  log  house  would  to  a  modern  millionaire’s  man- 
I  sion.  There  are  men  living  who  have  seen  and  ridden  on  the 
first  sleeper,  and  who  have  seen  it  gradually  superseded  by  its 
present  elegant  descendant.  John  Kelly,  the  veteran  local 
agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines,  well  remembers  what  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  first  sleeping  car  ever  run  in 
America.  It  was,  as  stated,  run  on  the  Cumberland  Valley. 
It  was  put  on  fur  the  accommodation  of  Pittsburgh  travelers. 
It  was  about  1842,  just  when  the  railroads  wore  beginning  to 
seriously  threaten  the  old  stage  coach  method  of  transit,  that 
some  bright  genius'in  the  employ  of  the  Cumberland  Valley 
conceived  the  idea  of  fixing  up  a  car  wherein  some  repose 
might  be  secured  by  travelers  arriving  at  Hagerstown  from 
Pittsburgh  over  the  old  pike.  Travelers  for  this  city  for  the 
I  east  would  leave  this  city  by  stage  at  8  o’clock  in  tlie  morn- 
;  ing,  and  after  a  long  ride  over  the  “pike”  arrive  at  Hagers¬ 
town,  Md.,  then  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Cumberland 
Valley  road,  late  the  night  of  the  next  day.  That  was  when 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  built  only  as  far  west  as  Harris¬ 
burg.  At  Hagerstown  the  weary  passengers  would  board  the 
train  for  Harrisburg,  to  make  connection  for  the  east,  and  it 
was  for  their  accommodation  primitive  sleeping  cots  were 
arranged.  Part  of  one  car  was  fitted  up  with  six  swinging 
bunks,  made  of  strong  canvass,  with  wooden  frames,  sus- 
I  pended  from  the  ceiling.  They  were  much  like  hammocks. 
Into  these  the  male  passengers  would  climb,  and  would  secure 
|  perhaps  a  broken  slumber  as  the  train  made  the  run  to  Harris¬ 
burg.  The  distance  was  only  52  miles,  and  it  was  made  in  the 
amazingly  fast  lime  of  five  hours. 

Seventeen  years  later  Mr.  Kelly  was  in  Chicago  as  the  first 
agent  in  that  city  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago, 
and  has  a  distinct  recollection  of  the  first  sleeping  car  turned 
out  under  the  Pullman  patents.  It  was  a  great  improvement 
on  the  one  he  had  ridden  in  nearly  two  decades  previous,  the 
design  of  whose  berths  had  been  borrowed  from  those  of  the 
canal  boats  of  the  day,  but  still  it  was  a  long  distance  behind 
the  palaces  of  the  present,  which  he  has  lived  to  see  attain 
almost  perfection.  Mr.  George  Pullman  had  not  then  attained 
his  present  opulence,  and  some  time  prior  to  launching  his 
improved  sleeper  he  was  a  conductor  on  the  Chicago  and 
Alton  Railroad. 

The  evolution  of  one  of  the  greatest  modern  luxuries  of 
travel  has  taken  place  in  the  space  of  half  a  century,  and  its 
commencement  was  intended  for  the  convenience  of  residents 
of  this  community. 


Sensational  Speed. 

The  question  of  speed  continues  to  be  a  most 
fascinating  topic  among  railway  men,  and  es¬ 
pecially  so  since  the  World’s  Fair  is  so  near  at 
hand,  when  all  the  roads  leading  in  the  direction 
of  Chicago  will  make  extraordinary  efforts  to 
eclipse  competitors. 

The  Pennsylvania  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  have 
already  given  notice  of  the  expenditure  of  large 
sums  of  money  to  put  their  tracks  and  equipment 
in  the  best  condition  to  attract  this  large  traffic, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  lines  from  St.  Louis  to 
Chicago  are  getting  ready  by  adopting  interlock¬ 
ing  devices  at  the  crossings  to  allow  greater  speed 
and  insure  safety  to  the  patrons. 

Probably  the  greatest  rivalry  exists  between  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  and  Wabash  of  any  of  the  Ohi- 
cago-St.  Louis  lines,  and  the  result  will  un- 
doub  edly  give  to  the  public  not  only  faster  time, 
but  m  >re  frequent  trains. 

Thu  Wabash  has  been  getting  out  some  very 
fine  passenger  engines,  and  they  can  justly  claim 
to  be  well  equipped  in  this  particular,  yet  the 
work  of  construction  goes  on  at  their  shops,  and 
one  of  these  fine  machines  is  to  be  turned  out 
each  month  in  addition  to  an  order  placed  recent¬ 
ly  for  a  large  number  for  the  Ohicago-Detroit 
line.  This  company  has  been  whetting  the  appe¬ 
tite  of  the  public  recentl ,  to  fast  time  by  making 
some  extraordinary  runs  with  specials  hauling 
theatrical  troupes,  the  latest  performance  being 
Chicago  to  St.  Louis,  286  miles  in  6^  hours. 

The  Alton  is  not  overlooking  the  necessities  for 
fast  service,  which  appears  to  be  the  craze  just  at 
this  time  with  the  public,  but  will  be  on  hand  with 
very  fast  engines  to  make  any  time  that  may  be 
required.  The  investigation,  now  being  con 
ducted  by  this  road  into  the  merits  of  the  Lewis 
Valve  Gear,  is  in  line  with  their  intention  to  be 
be  ready  for  any  emergency.  Engine  No.  36,  a 
17x24  eight  wheeler,  having  6' — 4"  drivers  seems 
to  be  of  the  right  sort  for  this  second  splitting 
time.  She  has  recently  come  out  of  the  shop 
having  one  of  the  Lewis  Valve  Gears  attached, 
and  has  already  demonstrated  her  ability  to  take 
and  unload  the  steam  very  rapidly.  In  a  recent 
r  n  Bhe  made  a  number  of  miles  in  41  seconds 
e  ch,  on  a  branch  road.  What  she  will  or  can  do 
on  a  perfect  piece  of  track,  such  as  the  Alton  has 
in  its  main  lines  can  only  be  known,  if  an  engi¬ 
neer  can  be  found  that  will  pull  her  wide  open  and 
let  her  go,  a  thing,  we  are  of  the  opinion,  hard  to 
accomplish. 
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MR.  PULLMAN  IS  CRITICISED. 

Equity  Suits  Against  the  P,|,,oe  Car  ' 
pauy  to  be  Vigorously  Prosecuted 
Potladbu*hia,  Pa..  April  18,-The  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Cental 
transportation  Company  was  held  here  to. 
day.  Judge  Isham  and  the  Hen.  Wayne  Mao- 
Veagh  were  present,  representing  the  Pullman 
Palace  Car  Company  with  which  corporate 
the  Transportation  Company  has  engaged  In 
extensive  litigation.  The  annual  report  of  the 
treasurer  showed  the  receipts  for  the  year, 
with  the  cash  balance  on  hand,  amounted  tr 
$44,304.50.  The  expenses  footed  up  $39  425  69 
m  which  was  iucluded  a  loau  on  collateral  a„ 
gregating  $30,000.  M  a* 

*1  -«T]i-bUiAif8.?-  the  company  "mounted  tc 
$l,/84,44/.  Of  this  amount  $1,781,062  retire 
sents  46,949  shares  of  stock.  The  assets^ 
«'v“‘s  $155, 523. 8i,  invested  principally^ 

1  hiladelphiu  and  Heading  general  mortgage 
bonds  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Car  Trual 
Association  certificates  and  loans  on  ml 
lateral.  *' 

After  hearing  the  report,  George  M.  Pull, 
man,  President  of  the  car  company  and  a 
heavy  stockholder  in  the  transportation  com- 
pany,  was  subjected  to  severe  criticism. 

Resolutions  were  passed  authorizing  the 
incoming  directors  to  vigorously  prosecute 
the  ponding  equity  suit  against,  the  Pullman 
Company  which  is  trustee  of  the  transporta¬ 
tion  company  and  to  require  from  said  -trus- 
tees,  a i  deposit  of  the  Inrge  sum  of  money  now 
due  this  company,  which  has  accumulated 
since  January,  1885,  and  amounls  now,  in¬ 
cluding  interes1,  to  nearly  $2,225,000  The 
incoming  president  -and  board  of  directors 
were  also  requested  to  make  inquiry  as  to 
how  the  sum  of  $455,000,  received  by  the  Pull. 
manPalaee  Car  Company  for  the  property  of 
the  Transportation  Company  destroyed  by 
fire,  collisions,  and  otherwise,  is  now  repre- 
sented  in  the  cars  and  other  property  of  this 
company  leased  to  the  Pullman  Palace  Car 
Company. 

The  election  of  directors  and  a  treasurer 
resuited  as  foilows:  B.  P.  Obdyke,  Evan 
Morns,  William  H.  Lucas,  George  K.  Reed, 

Brooks'  Pi  M'1,nCkJ°lin  S-  Stevens,  Matthew 
Brooks,  Joseph  D.  Wilson,  and  Thomas  E. 
Hood,  directors:  Secretai-v  Treasure* 


Mr.  Chappell,  the  General  Manager,  is,  we  un  1 1 
derstand,  the  kind  of  an  official  who  neglects  to 
pull  the  bell  cord  when  the  engineer  wants  to  let  I 
her  out  a  link  or  two,  and  we  may  expect  to  hear 
of  his  trying  this  engine  and  taking  the  world’s 
record.  He  has  said  he  would  find  out  just  how 
fast  she  can  run.  The  device  is  in  good  hands, 
and  the  railroad  fraternity  can  look  for  the  most 
sensational  records  ever  yet  made  with  a  locomo 
tive,  for  she  will  bear  watching. 


Fuueral  services  over  the  body  of  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Pullman  were  held  in  New  York  on  ihe  24th,  at 
the  Belgravia,  611  Fifth  avenue.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Eaton  of  the  Church  of  the  Divine  Paternity  offi¬ 
ciated.  The  pall  bearers  were  six  of  Mrs.  Pull¬ 
man’s  grandchildren:  George  M.  Pullman,  Jr.,  W. 
Sanger  Pullman,  W.  U.  Pullman,  F.  A.  Pullman, 
Stuart  West,  and  Miuton  Fluhrer.  The  body  was 
taken  to  Albion,  Mrs.  Pullman’s  old  home,  in  her 
son’s  private  car.  Among  the  relatives  and 
friends  present  at  the  ceremonials  yesterday  were 
her  four  sons,  George  M.  and  Charles  Pullman,  the 
Rev.  James  Pullman  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  the  Rev. 
R.  H.  Pullman  of  Baltimore;  Fred.  A.  Pullman, 
W.  O.  Pullman,  Dr.  A.  A.  Smith,  the  Rev.  Dr,  E. 
0.  Bolles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Robinson,  W.  A. 
MileB,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Almon  Gunnison  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  Mass.;  Horace  White,  Dr.  L.  N.  Yale,  Gen. 
Horace  Porter,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Noah  Davis,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  L.  Pequa  of  Oakland,  Cal. 


do 


THE 


IN  THE  SOUTH  TIER. 


Ito  work  in  Mrs.  Thomaa  Eighmey's  boarding¬ 
house,  on  West  Church  Street.  Hers  is  the 


111  lilLi  JvU  III  AlUIAs  old  story.  Being  attractive,  personally,  she 

-  fell  in  with  bad  company.  Her  lather  came 

. .  on  from  Candor  and  will  take  her  back  to  a 

DOES  COL-  ROBINSON  WISH  TO  heart-broken  mother,  a  sadder  but  wiser  girl. 


BE  GOVERNOR  ? 


Upholding  Dr.  Parkhurst. 

Elmira,  April  16. — There  Is  no  doubt  that 
Col.  David  C.  Robinson,  Elmira's  Democratic 
Mayor,  is  nursing  a  desire  in  his  bosom  to  be 
the  next  nomine'  of  his  party  for  Governor 
of  New-York  Sta  e.  Col.  Robinson  is  a  son 
of  the  late  ex-Gov.  Lucius  D.  R  ibinson,  and 
during  his  father's  term  of  office  acted  as  his 
military  secretary.  Since  then  he  has  not 
dabbled  very  much  in  politics  until  within 
two  years.  A  year  ago  he  entered  the  Com- 
mon’Council  as  an  alderman,  and  formed  a 
ring  of  his  own  to  knock  out  the  Arnot  fac¬ 
tion  then  in  control.  He  succeeded  in  tying 
up  the  Council  and  in  impeding  business  At 
the  last  election  the  people  apparently  in¬ 
dorsed  his  course,  however,  by  electing  him 
Mayor — the  Republicans  indorsing  him 
—  and  also  choosing  a  majority 
ot  the  aldermen,  who  were  of  his  way  of 
thinking.  This  gives  him  lull  control  of  city 
affairs  for  a  couple  of  years.  His  victory 
was  a  complete  knock-out  for  Senator  Hill, 
who  came  here  and  issued  orders  that  Cob 
Robinson's  opponent  must  be  elected.  But 
he  wasn't  and  thus  the  Colonel's  political 
aspirations  were  fostered  and  .since  it  has 
leaked  out  that  he  is  reallv  and  seriously  a 
candidate  for  Governor.  He  is  largely  inter- 


Samuel  H.  Lanev.  the  head  of  an  extensive 
rag  and  paper  warehouse,  the  owner  of  a  re¬ 
tail  store  and  proprietor  of  a  paper  mill  at 
Ithaca,  on  Friday  last  transferred  bis  exten¬ 
sive  business  to  M.  H.  Arnot,  the  head  of  the 
Chemung  Canal  Bank.  Mr.  Laney  employs 
in  his  different  enterprises  between  800  and 
400  men  and  it-is  a  relief  to  Elmirans  to  know 
that  the  business  will  be  continued  and  not 
closed  up  as  would  probably  have  resulted 


CANADA’S  CAPITAL. 


Ottawa, Ont.,  April  16. — The  Dominion  Par¬ 
liament  adjourned  on  Wednesday  until  next 
Tuesday. 

Premier  Abbott  states  that  a  new  Lieut. 
Governor  of  British  Columbia  will  not  be 
appointed  until  after  the  session.  This  de¬ 
cision  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  possible  rup¬ 
ture  between  the  Government  and  the  British 
Columbia  members,  who  are  insisting  on  the 
appointment  of  one  of  their  own  number,  Mr. 
Mara,  the  member  for  Yale,  who  is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Mara  of  Toronto. 
Petitions  have  been  sent  to  Mr.  Abbott  in 
favor  of  appointing  Senator  Macdonald  of 
1  r.tish  Columbia.  If  the  pressure  on  the 
Premier  to  retire  Mr.  Dewdney  from  the 
Cabinet  is  found  too  great  to  resist,  the  1 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  BUFFALO  EXPI  ESS, 


-They  have  5,489  feet  fro, 
ware,  Lackawanna  &  West,, 
-They  have  '4,718  feet  (rot 
gh  Valley  Railroad. 

-They  have  4,814  feet  froi 
-York,  Lake  Erie  &  Wesien 
-This  means  over  three  milt 
tags  lor  switching  and  te 


■bops.  The  company  ^offered  to  give  free 
factory  sites  fronting  on  a  railroad.  They 
got  blast  furnaces.  Their  earnings  were  100 
per  cent,  the  first  year.  Instead  of  paying  it 
out  in  cash  to  stockholders  they  bought  more 
land,  and  increased  their  capital  stock  to 


PRESIDENT,  HENRY  S.  HILL  of  C.  B. 
Hill  &  Bro.,  real  estate.  Mr.  Hill  is  president 
of  the  Buffalo  Real-estate  and  Brokers' 
Board,  and  Vice  President  of  the  National 
Real-estate  Association  of  the  United  States. 

VICE  PRESIDENT,  CHARLES  J. 
HODGE,  a  prominent  real-estate  dealer  and 
owner,  and  member  of  the  Buffalo  Merchants' 
Exchange. 

TREASURER,  WALTER  G.  HOPKINS 
of  the  real-estate  firm  of  Hopkins  &  Hum* 
burch.  Mr.  Hopkins  is  a  member  of  the 
Merchants'  Exchange,  and  of  the  Buffalo 
Real-estate  and  Brokers’  Board  and  a  direc¬ 
tor  in  a  great  many  large  land  companies. 

SECRETARY  GEORGE  M.  BAILEY. 
Mr.  Baiiey  is  a  director  in  two  large  manu¬ 
facturing  corporations  of  Buffalo,  is  Presi¬ 
dent  of  tho  Niagara  Falls  Tunnel  Land  Co., 
the  strongest  land  syndicate  at  Niagara 
Falls,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Buffalo  Real- 
estate  and  Brokers'  Board. 

nd  stock- 
lubstantial 


:o  the  stockholders  from 
Barnings  from  .he  land: 
>f  200  percent.;  1884, 
,5  per  cent.;  1888,  paid 
cent. ;  1887,  paid  divi- 
it. ;  1888,  paid  dividends 


If  you  will  turn  to  Dun's  and  Bradstreet's  1883,  paid  divider 
reports  you  will  find  that  tin  s  res  of  small  paid  divi  donds 
industries  and  enterprises,  at  t’ullman,  Al-  dividends  of J540  j 
toona  and  Sayre  are  fully  as  important  as  dends  of  2205  pet 
the  great  railroad'  shops  whin,  gave  those  of  100  per  cent, 
cities  their  start.  These  les-.cr  establish-  And  as  a  result 
ments — planing  mills,  foundames,  machine  pai 
and  repair  shops,  stores,  markets,  etc.,  are  da; 
indirectly  supported  by  the  bigger  industries  $5, 
and  are  directly  supported  byfthe  workmen  yei 
in  the  big  shops.  It  wili  be  the  same  at  the 

T' -  - —  *  Broadway  and  th« 

i  longest  and  tht 
oro  ,ghfares,  pass  ha 
De  ,ew  Terminal  enormous  values  h 
ele  trie  railroad  ing  on  the  propert 
habitants. 


beginning.  The  properly 
Elvton  Land  Company  is 
n  $3, 000, 000.  The  new  cit; 


holders  are  some 
citizens  of  Buffalo. 


through’  the  lands  of  th 
Land  Company,  also  th« 
from  Buffalo  to  Lancaster 

The  lands  also  have  a  f 
miles  wide,  well-kept  pu 
State  roads,  and  all  of  the  lands,  li 
aud  almost  level,  and  are  more  tl 
above  the  level  of  Lake  Ei  io. 

All  of  llftse  lands  are  also  •  a 
Depew  which  will  receive  mo,  1 
the  rapid  growth  ot  Bufftlu  ea-  w 
Depew.  During  the  d- :ade  be 
and  1800  there  were  63.  ,  ti  peo] 
tho  population  of  the  three  cattle 
Buffalo,  nearest  Depew,  while 
wero  added  to  the  other  10  waj-dt 
You  can  thus  see  how  rapidly  Bmf 


pi 


The  directo 
Co.  have  direi 
balance  of  th< 


company, 


have  placed  the  stock  books  of 

in  the  custody  of  tbr  -  /'; 

851  Main  Street,  wb 
of  subscribers  and  i 
directly  to  them.  1 
a  cash  capital  of  $f>C 
strongest  financial  i 
State. 

If  you  wish  to  inv 
best,  cheapest  end 
ment  at  Depew — cal 
retary,  No.  351  Mai 


ipany 


that  side  of 
benefit  from 
vard  towards 
ietwe»n  1880 
aple  added  to 


no  city  limits  ot  any  city  of  the  Union,  yoi 
rould’be  a  millionaire.  This  tract  will  b 
aside  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Depew,  and  in 
id*  of  Buffalo's  city  line  within  a  few  shot 
ears.  Buffalo  is  adding  to  her  populatio 
very  year  a  city  as  large  as  Locicport  o 
amestown,  N.Y. 

The  purchase  of  tho  Depew  Terminal  Lan 
^0.  comprise  273  acres  in  all,  at  $300  an  acr« 
fbis  is  the  price  stockholders  are  now  aske 
o  pay.  It  is  the  cheapest  land  now  offere 
,t  Depew  and  the  best. 

Flans  of  ttie  Company. 

The  Depew  Terminal  Land  Company  h« 
i  capital  of  $125,000  divided  into)2,500  share 
>f  $50  each.  Its  plans  are  to  offer  factor 
iites  to  manufacturers;  to  plot  ihe  larger  po 
ion  of  purchases  No.  1  and  No.  2  for  reside! 
purposes,  and  to  sell  lots  and  small  tracts  i 
sizes  to  suit  purchasers  when  needed  for  aetu, 
•ese.  Every  house  or  factory  built  at  Depe 
idds  to  the  value  ot  our  lands.  The  office: 
ind  directors  of  the  Depew  Terminal  Lar 


this  company — the 
promising  invest- 
>r  address  the  Sec- 


«§?? 

!S#> 


ueen  City  Bai 
Remember  i 


mm 


n vestment;  land  is  the  basis  ot  all 
ney  in  savings  banks  doubles  in 
fill  double  in  Depew  land  in  less 
rs.  Invest  only  in  solid  compar 
id  business  men  as  managers  and 
lose.  There  will  be  no  more  ass 
jay  on  the  stock  of  the  Depew  7 
e  shares  are  full  paid  and  non-at 


Iwavs  made.  Here's  an 
im,  Ala  ,  had  iron  and 
lop.  The  Ely  ton  Land 
1870  with  $100,000  cap- 
farm  lands  adjoining 
3  the  Depew  Terminal 
;  adjoining  the  Depew 


example:  Birminf 
coal  deposits  to  de 
Co.  was  organized 
ital.  They  boug 

- -  Birmingham,  just 

The  names  of  the  Central  shops  are  given  Land  Co.  is  buy 
on  the  roofs,  in  the  picture  above. 

A  man  walking  aroung  the  Central  shops 
alone,  close  to  the  wall,  would  walk  nearly 
two  miles.  The  main  building  is  015  feet 
long  in  front,  and  the  wing  at  the  right  is 
607  2-3  feel  long  and  73}£  feet  wide. 

The  lands  for  the  Central  and  the  Gould 
shops  were  bought  from  the  Depew  Improve¬ 
ment  Co.,  capital  $1,500,000,  incorporated  » 

only  14  days  ago.  The  directors  of  this  big  _ _ 

corporation  are:  Charles  A.  Gould,  New-  'X 

York  City;  John  A.  Spoor,  Chicago,  Ill.;  John  \ 

L.  Williams.  John  J.  Albright,  O.  G.  War-  \ 

ren,  Henry  W.  Box,  George  Urban,  Jr,  ^ .  - 1 

Daniel  O'Day,  James  A.  Roberts,  Charles  E. 

Clark,  William  H.  Orcutt.  all  of  Buffalo,  - - - 

N.Y.,  all  men  of  highest  business  and  financial  f.  n5 

standing.  These  are  the  men  who  will  lay  #  ‘ 

out  the  new  city  of  Depew,  and  they  have  en¬ 
gaged.  Frederick  Law  Olmstead  as  consulting 
architect  The  actual  surveys  will  be  mado 
by  Ricker  ft  Wing,  the  well  known  engineers  j 

and  landscape  architects  ot  Buffalo,  who 
have  also  made  the  surveys  for  the  location 
of  the  great  shops. 

That  a  big  city  is  certainly  to  be  built  with-  . 


125x80  feet;  all  of 
with  slate  roofs,  and 


It  Will  Outrival  Pullman,  Ill.,  and  Altoona,  Pa. 
A  Monster  Enterprise. 


Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  the  Famous  Park  Architect,  Who  Laid  Out 
Central  Park,  New-York;  Franklin  Park,  Eoston,  the  Buffalo  Park 
System  and  Pullman,  III.,  is  to  Lay  Out  Depew. 


idem  Webb  of  the  Central 
that  a  big  corporation  fri 
makes  steel  car  springs,  w 
locate  beside  them,  with  a  f 
000,  and  another  Chicago 
makes  steel  locomotive  ti 
process,  would  put  in  a  pla 


The  above  picture  is  the  first  ever  pub¬ 
lished  showing  the  great  car-shops  now  being 
built  by  Contractor  W.  R.  Haven  of  Buffalo 
for  the  7,cw-York  Central  ft  Hudson  River 
Railroad  Company.  They  will  cost  over 
$000,000  and  aro  to  bo  completed  by  October 
next.  The  above  picture  is  approximately 
correct,  and  was  made  for  the  Depew  Ter¬ 
minal  Land  Company  of  Buffalo  from  work¬ 
ing  plans  exhibited  at  the  Central  Depot  last 
week. 

These  shops  will  employ  1,500  men  in  the 
repair  and  manufacture  of  locomotives  for 
the  Vanderbilt  lines.  Their  capacity  will  be 
48  locomotives,  all  to  be  under  construction 

at  the  same  time. 

The  Central  shops  will  be  the  first  of  many 
gigantic  manufacturing  enterprises  allied  to 
'ibs-Vardci'otlt  (dili,  ad  interests,  wnich  will 
be  built  »'  once  at  be;«w.  The  officials  of 


corpor 


the  Krupp 


In  addition  to  these  the  Gould  Automati 
Car  Coupler  Co.,  which  has  contracts  fc 
equipping  with  new  couplers  all  of  the  Van-  jng  these  shops  is'as  certain 
derbilt  lines  (the  Central-Hudson,  the  Lake  be  in  this  dear  world  of  ours 
Shore,  the  West  Shore,  the  Rome,  Watertown  cerlajn  ^al  all  who  invest 
&  Ogdensburg,  the  Boston  &  Albany,  the  Depew  will  make  money.  Th 
Fall  Brook,  Dunkirk,  Allegany  Valley  &  floor"  days.  Look  out  for  boi 
Pittsburg,  the  Big  Four,  the  Michigan  Cen-  jrom  nov^ 
tral,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  tho  Chicago -ft  '  _ 

Northwestern,  the  Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie,  the  7ho  Dooow  Terminal 

Adirondack  &  St.  Lawrence  and  the  New-  The  land  of  the  great  Depe 

York — ft Havlrm,  thw  •*  4i!ic'..ig-ii  Co.  uotnpr  ;isfa|5ou 

I  Central  and  the  Wabash  system,  are  to  build  valued  at  about  |$l,t 
snops  to  cover  50  acres  and  to  employ  3,000  to  the  accompabyin 
men,  when  at  their  fullest  capacity.  The  location  of  all  the  s 
Central  and  Gould  shops  are  already  staked  stree 
out,  and  ground  will  be  broken  tor  them  Yo 

next  week.  Gould's  shops  were  planned  by  mark 
G.  J.  Metzger,  architect,  Buffalo,  and  are:  A  4,  am 
moulding  room,  fora  malleable  iron  plant,  recer 
600  feet  long  by  82  feet  wide;  an  annealing  Co.,  i 
room,  520  feet  long,  82  feet  wide;  a  core  room  facto 
125  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide;  tumbling  advai 
room,  107  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide;  boiler  1— 
room,  100x40  teet;  engine  room,  50x40  feet;  New- 
machine  shop,  100x50  feet;  pattern  shop,  OOx  road 


March  lHh  last,  stated  that  6,000  men  at  least 
would  be  employed  at  Depew  in  factories 
now  about  to  locate  there. 

lo  b.i-l,  the  New-Yortt  Central  Railroad, 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  corporation  in 
iNew-7  fork  Slate,  have  determined  to  build  an 
ideal  manufacturing  city,  to  outrival  Pull¬ 
man,  Ill.,  or  Altoona,  or  Sayre.  Pa.— cities 
which  great  railway  companies  have  built. 
The  name  thev  h^ve  chosen  is  that  of  their 
■fiident,  Chau  net. y  M.  Depew,  and  it  is  the 
M^tcess.  Mr.  Depew  is  a  di- 


IgH^wfeiues  of  the  lands 
^attracts,  darkly  shaded 
No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  No. 
ie  are  the  lands  of  tha 
d  Depew  Terminal  Land 
ic«s:  lands  at  Depew  fci; 

,  purposes.  The  principal 


ly  incorpot 
/  and  dwel 


MAP  OF  THE  NEW  CITY  OF  DEPEW 


XXVI, 


travel  on  passes 


eated  by  sending  a  pass  with  the  following 
words  written  In  red  ink  across  the  face: 
“Not  good  on  any  train.”  The  hint  caught, 
A  TELEGRAPH  FRANK. 

In  addition  to  railroad  passes  there  are 
telegraph  ami  express  franks  and  passes  (see 
cntB)  calling  for  accommodations  in  sleep¬ 
ing  and  parlor  cars.  All  these  are  mostly 
issued  to  railroad  officials  on  a  business  basis, 


WHO  ARE  ENTITLED  TO  FREE  TRANSPOR¬ 
TATION  AND  HOW  THEY  GET  IT. 


)hrtiitl< 


Kindi 


There  are  15,000,000  grown-up  men  In  the 
United  States,  and  It  is  safe  to  say  that  half 
of  them  have,  some  time  or  anothor,  on  some 
sort  of  pretext,  considered  themselves  en¬ 
titled  to  free  transportation  on  some  rail¬ 
road.  One  man  wants  a  pass  because  he  is 
the  biggest  gun  in  his  district,  another  be¬ 
cause  he  is  engaged  in  charitable  work,  a 
third  because  ho  controls  a  party  going  to  a 
prize  light,  a  fourth  because  he  ha3  had  a 
dog  killed  by  a  locomotive,  and  a  filth  be¬ 
cause  he  has  invented  a  scheme  to  do  away 
with  passes  altogether.  The  several  million 
minor  deadheads  wait  for  political  campaign 
excursions  and  auction  sales  of  suburban 
lota.  , 

I  ANNUAL  PASSES. 

The  most  comprehensive  form  of  pass  is 
the  annual,  which  entitles  the  holder  to  all 
the  travel  ho  wants  over  the  railroad  issuing 
it,  during  the  calendar  year.  Annuals  are 
usually  printed  from  steel  plates, artistically 
designed  and  skillfully  engraved.  Cut  A  is 
a  sample: 


transportation,  confined  to  persons  con¬ 
nected  with  the  paper  and  the  dependent 
members  of  their  families. 

The  railroads  seldom  use  all  the  advertis¬ 
ing  named  in  the  contract,  and  the  publish¬ 
ers  seldom  use  all  the  transportation,  but 
this  sort  of  arrangement  is  more  business¬ 
like,  more  manly  and  more  generally  satis¬ 
factory  than  the  old  method  of  swapping  un-  ■ 
known  quantities.  Large  papers  charge 
cash  for  advertising,  in  addition  to  trans¬ 
portation,  if  they  accept  the  latter  at  all, 
and  Insignificant  papers  do  not  get  a  chance 
to  charge  either  cash  or  transportation. 


Prior  to  the  enactment  of  general  railroad 
laws,  and  before  public  opiniou  in  regard  to 
corporations  had  become  crystallized, 
charters  and  grants  were  frequently  ob¬ 
tained  by  scandalous  lobbying  and  lying. 


The  interstate  commerce  law  permits  rail¬ 
road  officials  to  issue  passes  to  themselves, 
their  employes  and  the  principal  officers  of 
other  lines.  All  roads  allow  annuals  to  their 
general  and  division  officers,  the  chief  clerks 
of  various  departments  and  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  subordinate  officers  who  travel  on 
business.  Certain  small  fry  get  quarterly 
or  monthly  passes,  but  the  vast  majority  of 
employes  are  obliged  to  ask  tor  trip  trans¬ 
portation  and  leave  of  absence  whenever 
they  want  to  ride.  The  great  volume  of  an¬ 
nuals  go  to  officers  of  other  lines  and  are 
known  as  exchange  passes. 

Formerly  every  road  exchanged  freely 
with  every  other  road,  but  now  reciprocity 
is  generally  confined  to  lines  which  inter¬ 
change  business,  and  a  sort  of  code  has  been 
established  which  knows  few  exceptions. 
Each  road  makes  up  an  exchange  list  and 
sends  it  to  tributary  lines  in  December,  re¬ 
questing  annuals  for  the  coming  year  for  its 
president,  vice  president,  general  manager, 
general  superintendent,  traffic  manager, 
general  freight  agent  and  general  passenger 
agent.  Some  roads  include  tbeir  secretaries, 
treasurers,  attorneys  and  chief  engineers, 
but  the  names  of  such  persons,  as  well  as 
division  officers,  are  usually  embraced  in  a 
supplementary  list,  which  is  only  sent  to 
immediate  connections,  the  list  undergoing 
additions  and  erasures,  as  circumstances  re¬ 
quire. 

Presidents  of  lines  closely  related  occa¬ 
sionally  give  each  otherpasses  callingfortbe 
transportation  of  the  recipient  “and  party 
with  special  car,”  but  such  courtesies  are 
extremely  rare,  the  conveyance  of  special 
cars  usually  requiring  special  arrangement 


and  they  may  properly  be  considered  an 
equitable  trade,  as  farmers  and  grocers  ex¬ 
change  butler  and  eggs  for  sugar  and  tea. 
Railroads  carry  free  the  officers  and  elec¬ 
tricians  of  telegraph  companies,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  do  a  certain  amount  of  telegraphing  to 
balance  the  account.  Franks  are  given  to 
persons  entitled  to  use  the  wires  under  this 
arrangement.  Contracts  between  railroad 
anu  telegraph  companies  also  have  provis¬ 
ions  regarding  mutual  use  of  poles  and  wires, 
"  hich  vary  according  to  circumstances. 
The  Pullman  and  Wagner  Palace  Car  Com¬ 
panies  exchange  passes  (see  cut  C)  with  the 
railroads  over  which  their  cars  run. 

Ordinary  railroad  officials  are  given  sleep¬ 
ing  and  parlor  car  passes  restricted  to  their 
own  lines  and  such  connections  as  form 
through  palace  car  routes.  In  other  words, 
the  holders  can  get  into  any  sleeping  oar  on 
their  own  line  and  be  provided  with  a  seat 
ornerth  free  to  their  destination,  regardless 
of  where  it  goes.  A  few  presidents  and  vice 
presidents  receive  passes  of  special  form 
from  Sir  George  M.  Pullman,  providing  a 
drawing-room  or  section  in  any  of  his  cars 
in  the  world.  Dr.  Webb,  of  the  Wagner 
company,  afto  issues  a  few  such  passes. 
Mrs.  Pullman  ha3  a  pas3  which  directs  Pull¬ 
man  conductors  to  give  her  such  accommo- 
uations  as  she  requests  for  herself  and  ac- 
iompanylng  friends,  which  might  mean  a 
wholo  car  or  a  whole  train.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  she  seldom  uses  thi3  romark- 
'abls  pass,  preferring  to  ride  in  her  husband’s 
special  car,  which  is  the  finest  in  the  world. 

kFREE  TRAVEL  WITHOUT  PASSES. 

Railroad  men,  like  other  mortals,  have 
eir  peculiar  whims  and  conceits.  One  of 
these  is  shown  in  the  custom  adopted  by 
numerous  roads  of  permitting  certain  of 
their  own  officials  to  ride  free  without 
passes.  Tho  theory  is  that  chief  officers  are 
known  to  conductors  and  other  employes, 
or  ought  to  be.  The  fact  is  that  the  custom 
is  merely  an  affectation.  The  book  of  rules 
or  some  circular  specifies  what  persons  are 
entitled  to  this  peculiar  consideration.  The 
affectation  occasionally  takes  tho  form  of  not 
giving  passes  to  the  select  circle  at  all,  but 
letting  them  travel  exclusively  on  their  face 
and  figure. 

When  an  officer  so  honored  meets  a  con¬ 
ductor  whp  does  not  know  him,  he  usually 
shows  a  pass  on  some  other  road  as  a  moans 
of  identification.  Usually,  however,  he 
merely  tells  who  he  is,  and  growls  like  a 
bear.  Roads  having  this  sort  of  free  list 
generally  include  in  it  the  president,  vice 
presidents,  general  manager  and  superin¬ 
tendent,  general  freight  and  nsssepger 


dhead”  Taking  It  Easy. 

were  easier  than  argument 
e  welcome  to  the  parties  of  the 
Many  a  bad  scheme  was  con- 
“t l1: and  many  a  good  one 
(Of  existence  by  people  who 

projectors  and  honest  iegis- 

-  - —  be  their  memory— but  1  hey 

id  not  set  the  style  or  make  the  history  of 
te  epoch. 

In  those  days  nearly  all  influential  people 
ad  passes,  and  nearly  everybody  else  was 
lad  in  consequence  and  endeavored,  with 
lore  or  less  success,  to  beat  conductors  out 
f  their  fares.  The  railroads  sowed  the  seed, 
nd  have  ever  since  been  reaping  the  natural 


Such  method 
and  often  me 
second  part.  „  . 

summated  by  bribery, 
blackmailed  out  of 
insisted  upon  being  bribed, 
honest  railroad  — - 
lators — blessed 


Certain  conditions,  of  which  cut  A  is  an 
example,  are  printed  on  tho  back,  and  many! 
roads  compel  the  recipient  to  affix  hiasigna- 
ture  before  the  pass  Ifill  be  aceejfted  by 
conductors. 

The  privilege  if  it  is  a  privilege,  of  issuing 
passes  is  usually  confined  to  railway  presi¬ 
dents,  vice  presidents,  general  managers  and 
general  superintendents.  Annuals  over  the 
New  York  Central  can  only  be  issued  by 
President  Depew  and  must  bear  his  personal 
signature.  As  there  are  3,0u0  or  4,000  of 
these  passes  each  year,  the  job  is  an  irksome 
one.  Many  officials  have  adopted  the  easier 
method  of  having  their  own  signatures 
printed  on  the  passes  In  fac-simiie  and  com¬ 
pelling  their  chief  clerks  or  secretaries  to 
oountersignthem.  In  addition  to  annuals, 
there  are  quarterly  and  monthly  passes,  is¬ 
sued  to  minor  offioials  and  usually  limited  to 
specified  portions  of  the  road.  Trip  passes 
are  still  less  comprehensive,  entitling  the 
holder  merely  to  one  passage  between  the 
stations  named. 

WHO  HAVE  PA88ES. 

'he  anti-discrimination  part  of  the  lnler- 
1  s  te  commerce  law  prohibits  granting 


(manager, 
Irn  emplot 
•mark  of  d 


Western  systftm  for  one  [or  judge  who  has  a  railroad  pass  is  a  rascal 
sidentof  the  latter  crus- 1  in  whatever  light  you  look  at  him.  If  lie 
c-r  give  or  receive.  “If  I  allows  it  to  influence  his  acts  he  is  certainly 
itli  to  Hammondsport,"  ,a  rascal,  and  if  he  accepts  it  and  hasn’t  the 
iay  my  faro  or  walk.”  [common  decency  to  desire  to  reciprocate  in 
the  liberty  of  cutting  some  way  ho  is  a  worse  rascal  still.” 
another  if  its  own  list  is  The  man  who  made  this  remark  issues 
nd  objection  13  occasion-  4,000  annual  and  as  many  trip  passes  every 
uals,  particularly  minor  vear.  He  is  one  of  the  fellows  who  is  reap- 
re  personally  obnoxious,  ing  the  whirlwind. 

morally  exclude  limited  The  adoption  of  the  interstate  eommeroe 
esidents  often  Insist  on  law  gave  the  railroads  an  excuse  for  cutting 
e  aildod  by  special  in-  off  thousands  of  obnoxious  complimentary 
imlnent  Southern  ofli-  passes,  which  they  did  with  demoniac  ven- 
ved  an  annual  from  an-  geance,  but  the  deadhead  system  within 
restriction,  “Not  good  state  limits  retains  many  of  its  old-time 
He  promptly  recipro-  features. 


TAT  mrrn  P  ATT  T*  IT  Tim  to  work  in  Mrs.  Thoraa.  Eighmey's  bonding- 

IN  THE  SOUTH  TIER. 

_  fell  in  with  bad  company.  Her  father  came 

__  on  from  Candor  and  will  take  her  back  to  a 

DOES  COL.  ROBINSON  WISH  TO  heartbroken  mother,  a  sadder  but  wiser  girl.  A  TORON' 
be  GOVERNOR?  To. ’.US  ROSS 


BE  GOVERNOR  ? 


.  Annual  Bud-  Samuel  H.  Lanev.  the  head  of  an  extensive 

The  Inorease  In  Elmira  a  Annual  buu  ^  an(J  paper  warehouse,  the  owner  of  a  re- 


eet-A  Boom  that  Petered  Out—  tail  store  and  proprietor  of  a  paper  mill  at  of  Can 

^  ,  ,  *  Ithica  on  Friday  last  transferred  pis  exten- 

Upholding  Dr.  Parkhurst.  giva  b^gjneM  ,0  m  jj  Arnot,  the  head  of  the  Likely 

-  Chemung  Canal  Bank.  Mr.  Laney  employs 

Anril  16  — There  is  no  doubt  that  in  his  different  enterprises  between  800  and 
CoT  DavW  C  Kobin^on  Elmira  s  Democratic  400  men  and  IMS  a  relief  ,0  Rlm.rans  to  know  „»*»»««.  - 
Mayor,  is  nursing  a  desire  in  bis  bosom  to  be  that  the  business  will  b»  e°“un.ued  Street'  Tor°"> 

the  next  nomine-  of  his  party  for  Governor  closed  up  as  would  probably  have  resulted  V1?iin  is  0Wn.d 
of  New-York  Sta  e.  Col.  Robinson  is  a  son  had  he  made  am  assignment.  this  city.  He 

nf  thft  hta  ex-Gov  Lucius  D.  R  ibinson,  and  ■  ■■■  •~==B  igo  to  get  It  r  • 

during^ his  father's  term  of  office  acted  as  his  CANADA’S  CAPITAL.  IKSSW 

military  secretary.  Since  then  he  has  not  -  $20.  Mr.  Little 

dabbled  very  much  in  politics  until  within  Somo  of  the  important  Legislation  of  oI  |arceny 
two  years.  ‘A  year  ago  he  entered  the  Com-  the  Pagt  week.  called  but  the 


CANADA’S  CAPITAL. 


I  two  years.  ‘A  year  ago  he  entered  the  Com-  the  Pagt  week.  called  but  the 

mon  Council  as  an  alderman,  and  formed  a  - — —  .  .  adjournment 

rine  of  his  own  to  knock  out  the  Arnot  fac-  Ottawa, Ont.. April  16.— TheDomimon  Par-  mark,  “Giovat 
tion  then  in  control.  He  succeeded  in  tying  liament  adjourned  on  Wednesday  until  next  Cremonae,  IT. 

up  the  Council  and  in  impeding  business  At  Tuesday.  mmrkla  .» 

the  laet  election  the  people  apparently  in-  Premier  Abbott  states  that  a  new  Lieut  indication*  1 
dorsed  his  course,  however,  by  electing  him  Governor  of  British  Columbia  will  not  db  club  will  this  ■ 
Mayor— the  Republicans  indorsing  him  appointed  untilafter  the  session.  Thistle-  dial  has  chara 

_ and  also  choosing  a  majority  cision  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  possible  rup-  yearj,  a  meat 

of  the  aldermen,  who  were  of  his  way  of  ,ure  between  the  Government  and  the  British  which  a  large  , 
thinking  This  gives  him  lull  control  of  city  Columbia  members,  who  are  insisting  on  the  Moore  was  cho 
affairs  for  a  couple  o!  years.  His  victory  appointment  of  one  of  their  own  number  Mr.  the  club  and 
was  a  complete  knock-out  for  Senator  Hill.  Mara,  the  member  for  Yale,  who  is  the  eldest  °  of  ord hna 
who  came  here  and  issued  orders  that  Col.  SOn  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Mara  of  Toronto.  tion  0f  Amateu 
Robinson's  opponent  must  be  elected.  But  Petitions  have  been  sent  to  Mr.  Abbott  in  o{  j  ,  0Dl. 
he  wasn't  and  thus  the  Colonel’s  political  favor  of  appointing  Senator  Macdonald  of  ,„an  tionr.lv.. 
aspirations  were  fostered  and  uiincr  it  lias  i  British  Columbia.  If  the  pressure  on  the  nadian  oarsn 
leaked  out  that  he  is  reailv  and  seriously  a  |  1  ■,  ,mjer  to  retire  Mr.  Dewdney  from  the  of  the  Nautilus 
candidate  for  Governor.  Ho  is  largely  inter-  j  Cabinet  is  found  too  great  to  resist,  the  Pre-  amateur  some  t 
ested  in  the  New-York' Mutual  Life  Insurance  :  mjer,  it  is  thought,  desires  to  have  this  office,  w'tn  ine  prostc 
Company  and  is  in  the  ring  with  numbers  of  WOrth  $9,000  a  year,  to  offer  him.  amateur  ranks 

prominent  and  wealthy  New-Yorkers.  He  The  annual  report  of  the  Postmaster  Gen-  bers  of  tha  Car. 
makes  frequent  trips  to  the  metropolis  eral  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1891,  was  0f  his  reinstate 
and  rarely  escapes  without  somo  presented  to  Parliament  on  Wednesday.  The  The  annual  ri 
newspaper  reporter,  accidently,  of  course,  annual  mail  travel  has  beeri'  increased  from  places  the  : Ian- 
being  made  awara  of  his  presence.  There-  $20, 498, 497  to  $27, 152, 543.  During  the  year  of  offices  In 
suit  is  numerous  squibs  in  New-York  papers  97,970, 000  letters.  20,300,000  postal  cards,  25,-  at. 

about  the  great  law  practice  of  the  son  of  Ins  H90.000  newspapers  and  miscellaneous  packets  Hamifton 
father,  his  great  financial  ability,  his  keen  were  carried  in  the  mails.  Ontario  is  cred-  ,rea|  office  h, 
legal  mind,  his  political  success  in  capturing  Red  with  63.000,000  letters  and  Quebec  28,-  after  it  in  poinl 
Senator  Hill's  own  city,  etc.  Tbeie  is  no  100,000.  The  weekly  average  of  free  letters  ness.  Hatnilto 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  those  well  acquainted  delivered  in  Toronto  was  85,312  and  in  Mon-  carriers,  who.  t 
with  Mayor  Robinson  of  the  object  of  all  this,  treal  37,413.  The  number  of  registered  let-  port,  delivered 
and  that  it  is  only  and  solely  to  bring  him  ters  was  3,292,000,  a  slight  increase.  There  "*w*P*Pers 
into  prominence  and  to  nurse  along  his  seif-  were  155  cases  of  loss  of  registered  her  of  improve, 
launched  boom  for  the  Governorship,  which  letters  or  contents,  an  increase  of  six  0f  the  Hamiltoi 
is  expected,  with  careful  hanJIing  and  train-  over  last  year;  42  of  thess  were  re-  appearance  tet 
ing,  to  grow  until  it  lands  him  in  the  execu-  covered  from  responsible  officers  or  made  The  National 
live  mansion  at  Albany.  good,  and  in  33  cases  the  losses  could  not  be  is  one  of  the  pi 

The  bill  allowing  the  city  of  Elmira  to  in-  accounted  for.  Nearly  1,900,000  letters,  cir-  in  Hamilton.  1 
crease  its  annual  budget  from  $35,000  to  culars  and  other  matter  reached  the  dead-  of  the  company 
$130,000  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  this  letter  office  at  Ottawa;  of  these  14,262  con-  JJtlsfied  and  s 
week.  It  was  feared  by  a  good  many  that  tained  money  or  articles  of  value.  The  gross  tf)  |ocate  h.-'e 
Speaker  Bush,  influenced  by  those  not  in  revenue  of  the  department  was  $3,374,887  and  pioy  about  5C  n 
sympathy  with  the  city  administration,  would  ;y,e  gross  expenditure  $4,020,739,  a  deficit  of  The  iron  In 
prevent  the  passage  of  the  bill,  but  these  $645,852.  In  the  034  savings  banks  there  certain  from  n 
people  apparently  misjudged  Dr.  Bush  and  were  111,280  accounts,  representing  147,672  for  some  length 
owe  him  an  apology  for  their  hasty  con-  deposits,  amounting  to  $21,788,048,  or  an 
elusions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  had  the  average  to  the  credit  of  each  depositor  of  fa"turers  are  r 
people  had  a  chance  to  express  themselves  at  $195.44  Of  the  deposits  received  during  the  at  txtent. 
the  polls  they  would  have  overwhelmingly  year  over  184,000  were  under  $100  and  about  £!ar,:iy  drawi 
voted  for  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  there  is  12,000  over  that  amount  The  total  amount  rr-n,  hut  their 
consequent  general  rejoicing  that  it  has  of  deposits  made  during  the  year  was  $6,500,-  ,  kly  M  1 

passed.  There  are  some  fears  expressed  that  372,  the  smallest  amount  since  1884  showing  non-union  ml,; 
Senator  Hill  will  see  to  it  that  it  is  killed  in  the  asteady  decrease,  although  the  number  of  1 \  1  ^  If 
Senate  or  that  Gov.  Flower  will  veto  it  at  his  saving  sbanks  since  1884  has  nearly  doubled.  ^  0  itI 

request.  There  is  little  danger,  however,  of  the  figures  being  343  and  634  immediately  I 

either  of  these  prophesies  coming  true,  for  if  Mr.  Mulock  gave  some  startling  figures  (eet.  1 

they  should  Senator  Hill  might  just  as  well  showing  the  enormous  cost  of  educating  * 

register  from  some  other  city  hereafter,  young  men  at  the  Royal  Military  College  at  f’‘\ 

There  is  no  politics  whatever  in  the  bill.  Kingston,  Ont.  He  said  that  18  graduates  , .  Is 

Elmira  has  outgrown  her  swaddling  clothes  turned  out  last  year  cost  no  less  tha,h  86.  - 
and  is  becoming  a  city  of  importance,  and  to  218.29,  or  $3,847.12  each,  of  ■■  1  '  •  '  u  la  r<\ 

present  a*  respectable  appearance  it  is  try  paid  $2,666  per  head  >nv'V. 

absolutely  necessary  that  she  should  have  a  0f  this  institution  has  cost » 

larger  income.  With  the  increased  budget  or  $840,000  since  its  estr.t  s  \ 

the  fire  department  will  be  extended,  two  or  capital  expenditure,  the  to  ,  in' &  l 

three  new  sub-stations  erected  and  the  police  $1,000,000,  and  the  only  r  •  r  ,m  e 

and  other  departments  w,ill  be  allowed  addi-  ation  of  175  cadets  at  the 
tions  lrog  since  needed.  cadet.  Tab  tug  -ffegoizatH  ■ 


with  the  prosrc 
that  he  will  be 


ber  of  improve, 
of  the  Hamilto.' 
appearance  tet 
The  National 


present  a*  respectable  appearance  it  is  try  paid  $2,666  per  head 
absolutely  necessary  that  she  should  have  a  of this  institution  hascost » 
larger  income.  With  the  increased  budget  or  $840,000  since  its  estal 
the  fire  department  will  be  extended,  two  or  capital  expenditure,  the  to 
three  new  sub-stations  erected  and  the  police  $1,000,000,  and  the  only  r 
and  other  departments  w,ill  be  allowed  addi-  alior,  0f  175  cadets  at  the 
tions  lrog  since  needed.  cadet.  TtikiUg  -Jfcgnizani 

An  effort  was  made  here  a  few  days  ago  to  graduates  who  retrain  in  Canada  ‘ 
start  a  Cleveland  boom  by  holding  a  public  por  bead  has  been  about  $12  000 

"meeting  to'  aLl  '  Jjfdfc'JTSs  12  tilU  L'yilLb.J -  — —  'll  d  1 

convention  and  adopt  resolutions  cond -  - 


jn  mentioned  in  connection  with 
•Chief  Clerk  of  the  Treasury  E.  I 
s,  ex-Postmaster  Babcock  and  othet 
bligations  to  the  ex-President.  Th 
was  boomed  by  Senator  Fassett 


Quebec  and  Buffalc 


r&jt 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  BUFFALO  EXPI  ESS. 


2 — They  have  5,439  feet  fro. 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West.- 
8 — They  have '4,713  feet  ftv 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 

4— They  have  4,844  feet  fror.i 
New-York,  Lake  Erie  &  Wester# 
0— This  means  over  three  mile: 
frontage  lor  switching  an  1  ter 


shops.  The  company , offered  to  give 
factory  sites  fronting  on  a  railroad, 
got  blast  furnaces.  Their  earnings  wer 
per  cent,  the  first  year.  Instead  of  payi 
out  in  cash  to  stockholders  they  bought 
land,  and  increased  their  capital  stoc 
#200,000.  Since  that  time  here  is  a  state 
of  cash  dividends  paid  to  the  stockholders 
sale  of  lots  and  other  earnings  from  .he 
1883,  paid  dividends  of  200  percent.; 
paid  divi  donds  of  45  per  cent.;  1880, 
dividends  of  340  par  cent.;  1887,  paid 
dends  of  2205  percent.;  1888,  paid  divit 


Railroad. 


Th®v  Hill  &  Bro.,  real  estate.  Mr.  Hill  is  president 
re  100  of  the  Buffalo  Real-estate  and  Brokers' 
mg  it  Board,  and  Vice  President  of  the  National 
more  Real-estate  Association  of  the  United  States. 
:k  to  VICE  PRESIDENT.  CHARLES  J. 

sment  HODGE,  a  prominent  real-estate  dealer  and 
from  owner,  and  member  of  the  Buffalo  Merchants' 
land:  Exchange. 

1884,  TREASURER,  WALTER  G.  HOPKINS 

'■  P.alfl  °f  the  real-estate  firm  of  Hopkins  &  Hum- 
vi-  burch.  Mr.  Hopkins  is  a  member  of  the 
ids  Merchants'  Exchange,  and  of  the  Buffalo 
Real-estate  and  Brokers'  Board  and  a  direc- 
m-  tor  in  a  great  many  large  land  companies, 
to-  SECRETARY  GEORGE  M.  BAILEY, 

of  Mr.  Bailey  is  a  director  in  two  large  manu¬ 
facturing  corporations  of  Buffalo,  is  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Tunnel  Land  Co., 
tho  strongest  land  syndicate  at  Niagara 
Falls,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Buffalo  Real- 
estate  and  Brokers'  Board. 

Among  tho  other  directors  and  stock¬ 
holders  are  some  of  the  most  substantial 
citizens  of  Buffalo. 

How  to  Buy  Shares. 

The  directors  of  the  Depew  Terminal  Land 
Co.  have  directed  to  sell  to  the  public  the 
balance  of  the  treasury  stock  of  the  company, 
amounting  to  1,250  shares,  at  $50  each,  and 
have  placed  the  stock  books  of  the  company 
paying  |  in  the  custody  of  the  Queen  City  Bank,  No. 

or.  «*-<-  r*  — 1  •'  receive  the  money 

issue  the  stock  certificates 
The  Queen  City  Bank  has 

- r -  zzi  iz  zzz  of  the 

strongest  financial  institutions  in  New-York 
State. 


If  you  will  turn  to  Dun  .  md  Bradstreet’s 
reports  you  will  find  that  t lie  s  res  of  small 
industries  and  enterprise  at  ‘’oilman,  Al¬ 
toona  and  Sayre  are  fully  as  mporiant  as 
the  great  railroad  shops  which  gave  those 
cities  their  start.  These  lesser  establish¬ 
ments — planing  mills,  foundatties,  machine 
and  repair  shops,  stores,  markets,  etc.,  are 
indirectly  supported  by  the  bigier  industries 
and  are  directly  supported  by  (the  workmen 
in  the  big  shops.  It  wi  1  he.  the  same  at 
Depew.  The  extension  f  it  roadway  and 
William  Street,  two  of  Bt  u.-do  i  longest  and 
most  important  business  >  dpi  ghfares,  pass 
through  the  lands  of  the  lie  iew  Terminal 
Land  Company,  also  th-)  ole  trie  railroad 
from  Buffalo  to  Lancaster 

The  lands  also  have  a  frontage  of  over  two 
miles  wide,  well-kept  put  hr  highways  and 


And  as  a  result  tho  single  share  of  this  con 
pany,  which  sold  for  $17  in  1870,  is  held  t 
day  at  $ 4.000  a  share  !  The  enormous  sum 
$5,570,000  was  paid  in  cash  dividends  in  s 
years,  on  an  actual  cash  capital  of  $100,000 
tho  beginning.  The  property  %till  owned  by 
the  Elvton  Land  Company  is  worth  more 
than  $5,000,000.  The  now  city  ol  Birming¬ 
ham  stands  on  their  lands,  and  these 
enormous  values  have  been  credited  bv  build¬ 
ing  on  the  properties  a  city  of  only  26,188  in¬ 
habitants. 

Price  of  Dppew  Land. 

The  price  the  Dope 

paid  for  its  large  ‘ - ' 

a  square  foot;  is  i 
land  is  generally 

homes.  This  is  _ _ 

when  you  buy  its  stock. 

If  you  owned  such  a 
by  four  gr .  '  " 


. 


Terminal  Co.  has 

- -  less  than  two  cents 

only  $3.83  per  front  foot,  as 
’  cut  up  for  workingmen's 
1  the  value  - - - 


aud  almost  level,  and  arc 
above  the  level  of  Lake  Ei 
All  of  thbse  lands  arc  r 

Depew  which  will _ !, 

the  rapid  growth  of  Buffo 
Depew.  During  the  d‘ 


also  <  n  that  side  of 
receive  mof  benefit  from 
ward  towards 
—  _  .....  between  1880 

-  -  -  ere  63  it)  people  added  to 

tho  population  of  the  three  eastern  wards  of 
Buffalo,  nearest  Depew,  while  only  38,000 
v/ora  added  to  the  other  10  wafds  of  Buffalo. 
You  can  thus  see  how  rapidly  Bjuffalo  is  grow¬ 
ing  out  towards  our  land.  Population  makes 
land  values. 

But  it  will  be  in  the  City  on  Depew,  with 
the  25  000  inhabitants  it  will  have  in  less 
than  five  years,  that  will  first  make  the  lands 
of  the  Depew  Terminal  Land  Companv  dou¬ 
ble  and  triple  and  quadruple  in  value. 

Du  Land  Comoanlsr.  Pay? 

Yes,  they  do.  Of  tho  hui  dreds  of  com¬ 
panies  organized  to  buy  and  ell  land  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  did  you  ever  l.  ;ar  of  one  that 
became  bankrupt?  Some  are  slow,  but  if 
land  is  good  and  the  men  in  the  company  are 
pushers,  money  is  always  made.  Here's  an 
example:  Birmingham,  AU.,  had  iron  and 
coal  deposits  to  develop.  The  Elyton  Land 
Co.  was  organized  in  1870  with  $100,000  cap¬ 
ital.  They  bought  farm  lands  adjoining 
Birmingham,  just  as  the-  Depew  Terminal 
Land  Co.  is  buying  aujoinltig  the  Depew 


851  Main  Street,  who  will 

_  _ crossed  of  subscribers  and 

„ - trunk  lines  of  railroad,  inside  directly  to  them.  _ w _ 

.....  limits  of  any  city  of  the  Union,  you  a  cash  capital  of  $600,000  and 

would  be  a  millionaire.  This  tract  will  be  - - - :.i  :  — 

inside  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Depew,  and  in- 

of  Buffalo's  city  line  within  a  few  short  If  you  wish  to  invest  in  this  company — the 
years.  Buffalo  is  adding  to  her  population  best,  cheapest  and  most  promising  invest- 
every  year  a  city  as  large  as  Locicport  or  ment  at  Depew — call  on  or  address  the  Sec- 
Jamestown,  N.Y.  retary,  No.  351  Main  Street,  over  the  Queen 

The  purchase  of  the  Depew  Terminal  Land  City  Bank,  who  will  furnish  you  with  appli- 
Co.  comprise  273  acres  in  all,  at  $350  an  acre,  cation  blanks  and  introduce  you  at  the  bank. 
This  is  the  price  stockholders  are  now  asked  Arrangements  are  being  made  with  banks 
to  pay.  It  is  the  cheapest  land  now  offered  in  the  leading  cities  and  towns  of  Western 
at  Depew  and  the  best.  New-York  to  take  subscriptions  for  the  stock 

p,  ...  „ _ of  this  company  and  forward  them  to  the 

Plans  of  the  Company.  Queen  Cjty 

The  Depew  Terminal  Land  Companv  has  Remember  the  following  points;  Mora 
a  capital  of  $125,000  divided  intoJ2,500  shares  money  is  made  in  land  than  in  any  other  kind 
of  $50  each.  Its  plans  are  to  offer  factory  of  investment;  land  is  the  basis  ot  all  security; 
sites  to  manufacturers;  to  plot  the  larger  por-  money  in  savings  banks  doubles  in  20  years; 
lion  of  purchases  No.  1  and  No.  2  for  resident  it  will  double  in  Depew  land  in  less  than  two 
purposes,  and  to  sell  lots  and  small  tracts  in  years.  Invest  only  in  solid  companies,  with 
sizes  to  suit  purchasers  when  needed  for  actual  good  business  men  as  managers  and  you  can- 
use.  Every  house  or  factory  built  at  Depew  not  lose.  There  will  be  no  more  assessments 
adds  to  the  value  ot  our  lands.  The  officers  to  pay  on  the  stock  of  the  Depew  Terminal, 
and  directors  of  the  Depew  Terminal  Land  The  shares  are  full  paid  and  Don-assessable, 
Company  are;  $50  per  share.  M 


Sites 


isggfl 


125x80  feet;  all  of 
with  slate  roofs,  and 


alone,  close  to  the  wall,  would  walk  nearly 
two  miles.  The  main  building  is  615  feet 
long  in  front,  and  the  wing  at  the  right  is 
607  2-3  feet  long  and  73}^  feet  wide. 

The  lands  for  the  Central  and  the  Gould 
shops  were  bought  from  the  Depew  Improve¬ 
ment  Co.,  capital  $1,500,000,  incorporated 
only  14  days  ago.  The  directors  of  lhi3  big 
corporation  are:  Charles  A.  Gould,  New- 
York  City;  John  A.  Spoor,  Chicago,  Ill.;  John 
L.  Williams,  John  J.  Albright,  O.  G.  War¬ 
ren,  Henry  W.  Box,  George  Urban,  Jr, 
Daniel  O'Day,  James  A.  Roberts,  Charles  E. 
Clark,  William  H.  Orcutt,  all  of  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  all - -  -  - -  - 


It  Will  Outrival  Pullman,  Ill.,  and  Altoona,  Pa. 
A  Monster  Enterprise. 


Frederick  Law  Olmstead,  the  Famous  Park  Architect,  Who  Laid  Out 
Central  Park,  New-York;  Franklin  Park,  Eoston,  the  Buffalo  Park 
System  and  Pullman,  Ill.,  is  to  Lay  Out  Depew. 


LANDS  <\l5 


William  _  _ ,  _. 

en  of  highest  business 

- These  are  the  men 

out  the  new  city  of  Depew,  and 
gaged  Frederick  Law  Olmstead 

by  Ricker  &  Wing,  the  well  knowi 

and  landscape  _ '.  1 _  _1  “ _ _ 

have  also  made  the  surveys  for  the  location 
of  the  great  shops. 

That  a  big  city  is  certainly  to  be  built  with¬ 
in  the  next  three  years  on  the  land  surround¬ 
ing  these  shops  is  as  certain  as  anything  can 
be  in  this  dear  world  of  ours.  It  is  just  as 
certain  that  all  who  invest  now  in  land  at 
Depew  will  make  money.  These  are  "ground 
floor"  days.  Look  out  for  boom  prices  a  year 
from  now.  ‘  A 

The  Dope w  Terminal  Land  Co. 

The  land  of  the  great  Depew  Improvement 
Co.  compt  .cs  atrao  '  y 

valued  at  about  $1,1  g 

to  the  accompanyin  e, 

location  of  all  the  s  ta„ds  and" 

streets  at  Depew,  ar^—^iues  of  the  land-. 
You  will  see  sevuTa!  tracts,  darkly  shaded 
marked  "Purchase*  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3,  No'. 
4,  and  No.  5."  1  h$se  are  the  lands  of  tho 
recently  incorporated  Depew  Terminal  Land 
Co.,  and  are  the  c  n  icest  lands  at  Depew  fo 
factory  and  dwell,  > <  purposes.  The  principal 
advantages  of  these  lands  are:  1 

l-They  have  2,  '>7  feet  trontaoa  on  tho 
^ew-York  Central  c  Hudson  River  Railt 


The  above  picture  is  the  first  ever  pub¬ 
lished  showing  the  great  car-shops  now  being 
built  by  Contractor  W.  R.  Haven  of  Buffalo 
for  the  Mew- York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
Railroad  Company.  They  will  cost  over 
$600,000  and  are  to  bo  completed  by  October 
next.  The  above  picture  is  approximately 
correct,  and  was  made  for  the  Depew  Ter¬ 
minal  Land  Company  of  Buffalo  from  work¬ 
ing  plans  exhibited  at  the  Central  Depot  last 
week. 

These  shops  will  employ  1,500  men  in  the 
repair  and  manufacture  of  locomotives  for 
the  Vanderbilt  lines.  Their  capacity  will  bo 
48  locomotives,  all  to  be  under  construction 
'at  the  same  time. 

The  Central  shops  will  be  the  first  of  many 
gigantic  manufacturing  enterprises  allied  to 
tfia-Vae  Jei  blit  (d,i<  -  -i  1  interests,  wnicb  will 
be  built  »•  once  at  Depew.  Tho  officl  Is  of 


ident  Webb  of  the  Central  assured  the  public 
that  a  big  corporation  from  Pittsburg,  that 
makes  steel  car  springs,  would  undoubtedly 
locate  beside  them,  with  a  plant  costing  $100,- 
000,  and  another  Chicago  corporation  that 
makes  steel  locomotive  tires  by  the  Krupp 
process,  would  put  in  a  plant  at  Depew. 

Tha  Big;  Gould  Shops. 

In  addition  to  these  tha  Gould  Automatic 
Car  Coupler  Co.,  which  has  contracts  for 
equipping  with  new  couplers  all  of  the  Van¬ 
derbilt  lines  (the  Central-Hudson,  the  Lake 
Shore,  the  West  Shore,  the  Rome,  Watertown 
&  Ogdensburg,  the  Boston  &  Albany,  the 
Fall  Brook,  Dunkirk,  Allegany  Valley  & 
Pittsburg,  the  Big  Four,  the  Michigan  Cen¬ 
tral,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  Chicago  -ft 
Northwestern,  the  Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie,  the 
Adirondack  &  St.  Lawrence  and  the  New- 


ik"  cp<tp[al/ 


n  who  will  lay 
they  havo  on- 
as  consulting 


JThe  actual  surveys  will  be  made 

"  ': -  engineers 

ot  Buffalo,  who 


/  A 


March  lllh  last,  stated  that  6,000  men  at  least 
would  be  employed  at,  Depew  in  factories 
now  about  to  locate  thero. 

In  b; ,  . the  New-York  Central  Railroad, 
the  richest  and  most  powerful  corporation  in 
‘New-York  State,  have  determined  to  build  an 
ideal  manufacturing  city,  to  outrival  Pull¬ 
man,  III.,  or  Altoona,  or  Sayre,  Pa,— cities 
which  great  railway  companies  have  built. 
The  name  they  hr,ve  chosen  is  that  of  their 
Resident,  Chan  '  v  M.  Depew,  and  it  is  the 
success.  Mr.  Depew  js  a  di- 


Central  and  the  Wabash  system,  are  to  build 
snops  to  cover  50  acres  and  to  employ  8,000 
men,  when  at  their  fullest  capacity.  The 
Central  and  Gould  shops  are  already  staked 
out,  and  ground  will  bo  broken  tor  them 
next  week  Gould's  shops  were  planned  by 
G.  J.  Metzger,  architect,  Buffalo,  and  are:  A 
moulding  room,  for  a  malleable  iron  plant, 
000  feet  long  by  82  feet  wide;  an  annealing 
room,  520  feet  long,  82  feet  wide;  a  core  room 
125  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide;  tumbling 
loom,  107  feet  long  and  80  feet  wide;  boiler 
room,  100x40  teet;  engine  room.  50x40  feet; 
machine  shop,  100x50  feet;  pattern  shop,  50x 


MAP  OF  THE  NEW  CITY  OF  DEPEW 


Works,  Gould  Shops  and  Propertlos 


'antral  Lnoosnotlv 


Depone  Terminal  Land  Co, 


Showtny  Location 


Says  a  Western  man:  “I  have  known  George 
M.  Pullman  a  good  many  years  and  I  am  qualified  > 
to  Bpeak  intelligently  of  him.  He  is  a  proud  man 
—that  is  to  say,  he  is  proud  of  one  thing,  and  that 
is  not  his  richeB  or  hiB  success.  The  one  thing  he 
is  proud  of  and  which  he  loves  to  talk  about  is 
that  he  was  a  ’5f)er;  that  he  was  one  of  the  num¬ 
ber  who  made  their  way  across  the  plains  thirty- 
three  years  ago  in  search  of  fortunes  in  the  far 
wild  West.  Pullman  likes  nothing  better  than  to 
talk  of  those  times,  and  he  has  gathered  together 
all  the  literature  bearing  upon  the  early  scenes  in 
jvhichi»'participated.  The  other  day  I  gave  him 
an  old  Denver  paper  in  which  there  was  a  local 
item  about  George  M.  Pullman’s  having  bought  a 
horse.  Why,  the  tears  came  right  up  into  his 
eyes;  he  was  all  broken  up.  He  doesn’tcare  a  fig 
about  what  the  newspapers  have  to  say  of  him 
now,  but  he  hangs  with  rapture  over  any  oldtime 
weekly  that  has  a  line  in  It  about  him  and  his  early 
struggles.  He  must  have  a  boxful  of  these  old 
prints,  for  he  collects  them  assiduously  and  pre¬ 
serves  them  with  real  tenderness.” 


The  novelty  in  Europe  of  a  complete  vestibuled 
Pullman  train  has  been  witnessed  in  many  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  where  the  Raymond-Whitecomb 
party  traveled  during  the  last  two  months.  This 
party  of  tourists  returned  to  New  York  Sunday 
on  the  French  steamer  La  Bretange.  Every  de¬ 
tail  of  the  trip  was  accomplished  to  the  entire 
satisaction  of  the  participants.  The  special  Pull¬ 
man  train — on  the  American  plan — in  which  the 
party  traversed  the  continent,  was  a  great  ad¬ 
vance  over  any  other  method  of  travel. 

Courtesies  were  extended  to  the  party  every¬ 
where.  At  Florence,  Home,  Milan,  Venice.  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  Solid  there  were  special  demon¬ 
strations.  At  the  latter  place  Prince  Ferdinand 
visited  the  train  and  expressed  himself  delighted 
with  its  equipment  and  advantages,  and  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  party.  At  Belgrade,  where 
the  excursionists  arrived  before  7  in  the  morning, 
they  were  greeted  by  a  large  concourse  of  people, 
and  two  bands  played  “Hail  Columbia.” 

The  European  railroad  officials  exerted  them¬ 
selves  to  the  utmost  to  make  the  trip  a  success. 
The  excursion  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  Luther  F. 
Holden,  and  at  various  points  be  was  met  by 
Europeans  who  have  traveled  under  his  manage¬ 
ment  in  this  country,  who  took  every  opportunity 
to  manifest  their  appreciation  of  the  courtesies 
they  had  experienced  here. 

A  few  more  such  excursions  will,  no  doubt,  get 
the  slow  moving  Europeans  to  adopt  a  few  of  the 
modern  conveniences  and  comforts  only  to  be  had 
on  the  American  plan. 


The  daily  press  throughout  the  United  States  on 
Sunday  last  published  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
Chief  Engineers  in  charge  of  the  Engineering  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  This 
opinion  contains  so  many  ideas  which  are  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  what  is  known  now  to  be.  modern  infor¬ 
mation,  that  his  statements  lose  the  force  usually 
attached  to  the  utterances  of  Pennsylvania  offi¬ 
cials.  Fortunately  for  him  his  identity  is  withheld. 


He  says:  “A  long  run  at  any  high  rate  of  speed, 
(eighty  or  ninety  per  hour)  would  mean  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  engine.”  Great  power  is  lost  in 
driving  the  steam  back  and  forth  with  alternate 
ends  of  the  piston.  The  mechanical  man  washes 
his  hands,  figuratively  speaking,  of  the  whole  af¬ 
fair  of  future  fast  time,  claiming  his  part  of  the 
pontract  is  fulfilled  by  the  present  high  standard 
machinery.” 

It  is  true  that  high  speeds  cannot  be  made  on  an 
inferior  roadbed,  or  one  having  frequent  or,  bad 
curves.  Neither  can  fast  time  be  maintained  on 
hilly  roads,  when  grades  of  50,  60  and  70  feet  per 
mile  are  to  be  overcome.  Nor  can  eighty  or  ninety 
miles  per  hour  be  made  on  lines  having  frequent 
large  cities  and  towns  where  slow  ordinances  pre¬ 
vent  high  speeds,  but  where  these  objections  are 
overcome,  which  is  rapidly  being  done  on  all  our 
first  class  roads,  there  is  no  reason  why  100  miles 
per  hour  cannot  be  maintained  indefinitely. 

An  engine  that  can  haul  her  train  at  such  a 
speed  on  a  first- class  roadbed  for  ten  or  fifteen 
miles,  can  do  it  indefinitely.  She  has  the  qualities 
for  making  and  keeping  up  her  pressure  to  the 
proper  point. 

The  present  type  of  locomotives  are  totally  un¬ 
able  to  keep  up  ninety  miles  per  hour  for  long  dis¬ 
tances,  and  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  uneven  dis¬ 
tribution. of  the  steam.  Compound  engines  are  no 
better  in  this  respect  than  the  high  pressure  type, 
for  the  same  back  pressure  exists  in  all  of  them. 
They  exhaust  at  a  point  nearer  to  the  atmospheric 
pressure  it  is  true,  which  gives  an  economy  in  fuel, 
but  for  high  speed  they  are  failures  when  long 
distances  are  considered. 

The  present  locomotive  would  not  go  to  de¬ 
struction  under  a  high  speed  with  good  roadbed 
and  easy  grades  and  curves,  as  is  claimed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  official.  The  difficulty,  which  here¬ 
tofore  has  prevented  high  speeds,  has  been  the 
inability  to  admit  and  release  the  steam  in  the 
cylinder  at  the  proper  time.  This  had  all  been 
remedied,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  newly  equipped 
Chicago  &  Alton  engine,  No.  36,  which  generates 
steam  very  much  faster  than  she  can  use  it,  no 
matter  what  the  train  is  or  its  speed.  The  valve 
travel  is  so  governed  by  this  new  mechanism 
which  moves  it,  that  on  a  short  cat- off  the  steam 
is  used  expansively  for  five  inches  further  on  the 
stroke  of  the  piston  than  is  possible  with  the  old 
valve  gear,  and  the  exhaust  takes  place  sufficiently 
rapid,  by  means  of  larger  nozzles,  to  avoid  the 
loss  of  power  now  used  to  overcome  the  back 
pressure  in  the  eccentric  type. 

The  old  theory  is  now  exploded,  trains  can  run 
100  miles  per  hour  or  even  faster  if  nervy  men 
can  be  found  to  drive  them.  In  five  years  time 
there  will  be  plenty  willing  to  run  at  this  gait  or 
:  faster.  The  Vandalia  Line  will  have  in  ten  days 
I  an  engine  in  service,  equipped  with  this  new 
Lewis  Valve  Gear,  which  it  is  expected  will  give  a 
better  record  on  fuel  economy  and  speed  than 
any  engine  on  wheels  in  the  world.  She  will  be 
able  to  run  much  faster  than  100  miles  per  hour, 
and  keep  it  up  as  far  as  the  track  conditions  will 
permit. 


;  I  CENTRAL  TRANSPORTATION 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  STOCKHOLD¬ 
ERS  OF  THE  COMPANY. 


■ooiauon  Hall  of  the  stockholders  of  ths 
l/ontrul  1  ransportatlon  Company  Col.  M. 
Richards  MueklC-  presided,  and  Ibese  officers 


paoy  is  held  to  Us  offers  to  do  right,  from 
which  U  sought  escape. 

•  •The  sickness  of  Mr.  MacVeagh  and  Mr.' 
Isham  has  greatly  delayed  the  filing  of  tba 
Pullman  .answer.  A  rule  has  now  been 
entered  compelling  tbe  filing  of  this  on  or 
beforo  tbe  110th  of  April. 

‘•We  hope  we  are  now  at  the  end  of  legal 


selling  price  of  y6ur  stock.  ” 

The  report  was  adopted  and  referred  to 
the  incoming  Board  or  Directors. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer,  which  was 
also  referred  to  the  Incoming  Board,  gave  the 
following  exhiDlt:  Cash  on  hand  April  4, 
1801,  R17.67S  80;  receipts,  *8725  6-1;  total,  S4J,  - 
804  50;  expenditures,  89425  80;  loan  on  col¬ 
lateral,  *30,000;  total.  *39,425  69;  cash  bal¬ 
ance  on  hand,  J4S78  81;  liabilities,  *1,781,- 
447,  Including  46,949  shares  of  the  stock  of 
the  company  at  *38  per  share;  assets,  S155,- 


man  Palace  Car  Company,  ai 
Parker  advocated  "war  to  t 
It  to  the  extreme,”  while  s 
bolder  chimed  In  with  a  vigor 


IMS  OF  TRAVEL. 


Directors  to  have  priuted  for  the  Informa¬ 
tion  of  the  shareholders  the  lease  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Transportation  Company  with  ths 
■  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  on  Febru- 
1  ary  11,  1870;  nlso  the  agreement  between  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  and  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  dated  Jun- 
uary  28,  1885;  also  tbe  supplementary  agree¬ 
ment  between  tho  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Compauy  and  the  Pullman  Palace  Car 
Company,  dated  January  27.  1885,  and  that 
the  Secretary  Is  hereby  directed  to  torward 
to  each  shareholder  of  the  Central  Trans¬ 
portation  Company  a  copy  of  these  leases. 

Mr.  Lockwood  added  that,  if  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted,  each  stockholder  would 
know  exactly  what  his  right  was,  and  It 
would  show  Mr.  Pullman  In  suoh  a  light 
that  no  gentleman  would  like  to  stand  In. 

Mr.  McMenamln  was  opposed  to  ths 
squandering  of  any  more  money  for  print¬ 
ing,  and  said  tbe  only  hope  of  the  stock¬ 
holders  was  In  a  court  of  equity. 

Judge  Isham,  who  had  come,  be  said,  as 
the  bearer  of  Mr.  Pullman’s  proxies,  was 
asked  to  speak,  and  Bald  that  Mr.  Pullman 
was  the  largest  stockholder  In  tbe  company. 
*He  thought  that  there  was  a  misunderstand¬ 
ing  among  tbe  stockholders  of  tho  Transpor¬ 
tation  Company  as  to  tbe  position  of  Mr. 
Pullman  In  regard  to  tbe  question  of  litiga¬ 
tion,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  negotiations 
could  not  be  carried  forward  for  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  differences  pending  litigation.  The 


Vayno  MaoVeagh,  counsel  for  Mr.  Pull- 
in,  was  also  called  upon  to  speak,  but  de- 
ned  entering  Into  any  argument  In  tba 
sence  of  Mr.  John  G.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Icitelt,  counsel  for  tbe  Transportation 
mpany. 

’resident  Obdyke  said  that  tho  only  word 
had  received  from  Mr.  Pullman  was  that 
lie  Transportation  Company  would  aban- 
n  all  Its  suits  he  would  be  ready  to  meet 
s  stockholders,  and  If  the  company  did 
»t,  Mr.  Obdyke  said,  the  stockholders 
mid  bo  at  the  mercy  or  Mr.  Pullman. 

Uter  a  further  brief  disoussiou  the  resolu- 
n  offered  by  Mr.  Lockwood  was  adopted. 
Jr.  Lockwood  then  ofTered  a  resolution, 
itch  was  adopted,  authorizing  the  Presl¬ 
at  and  Incoming  Board  of  Directors  to 
;e  Immediate  steps  to  prosecute  In  the 
ist  vigorous  manner  the  equity  snlt 
the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  against 
s  Central  Transportation  Company,  and 
take  Immediate  steps  to  record  the  ac- 
anllng  from  their  trustees,  tbe  Pullman 
lace  Car  Company,  and,  If  possible,  tore- 
ire  from  said  trustees  a  deposit  of  ths 
ge  sum  of  money  now  due  the  Transpor- 


tlon,  which  was  adopted,  requesting  tbe  In¬ 
coming  President  and  Directors  to  make  In¬ 
quiry  as  to  how  the  sum  of  $455,000  received 
by  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  for  tha 
property  of  the  Transportation  Company 
destroyed  by  fire,  collisions  and  otberwlso 
Is  now  represented  In  tbe  cars  and  other 
property  of  the  Transportation  Company 
leased  to  tbe  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company. 

Tue  meeting  then  went  Into  an  election 


pair  of  diamond  cuff  buttons,  lost  by  the 
plaintiff  while  be  was  a  passenger  on  one 
of  the  sleeping  cars  of  the  defendant  en 
route  to  this  cily  from  Los  Angeles.  Koch 
retired  in  the  berth  assigned  to  him  and 


p.  pi  retired  in  the  berth  assigned  to  him  and 

rassengers  on  a  oleeper  piaoed  hi»  »hi“  ««><»  other  oiotbine  in  the 

O  r  place  within  the  berth  intonded  for  that 

T  ioKIa  tft  T  AC 0  purpose.  The  articles  of  jewelry  were 

JjluLflv?  IU  JJUod.  left  in  the  shirt,  but  when  the  plaintiff 

woke  up  in  the  morning  they  had  disap- 

-  peered.  Koch  charged  the  company  with 

„  „  „  _  ,T  A  neglect.  The  answer  set  up  two  grounds 

The  Pullman  Company  JNOtail  of  defense;  first,  the  restriction  of  lia- 

bilily  of  the  defendant  printed  on  the 
lllSUrer.  back  of  the  berth  check  in  conformity  with 

y  one  of  the  company’s  rules;  second,  that 

the  company  was  not,  as  alleged  in  the 
complaint,  an  insurer. 

Tbe  Qnegtiou  Of  What  Constitutes  Judge  Garber  said,  in  a  written  opinion, 
Hccllffrneejltelded  by  Juilipe 

Garber.  ond  ground  he  was  inclined  to  hold  with  1 

-  the  delendnnt.  The  weight  of  authority 

Judge  Gsrber  ‘rendered  an  important  mt!nA°reti  “>  b"  , 

decision  yesterday  in  the  case  of  Henry  T* 


LEVANT  HERALD 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1866. 

CoNSTANTirOPLB,  April  19. 1892. 

i  MESSRS.  HAY  .  ONI)  AND  WHITCOMB’S 
TOURISTS. 

- - e - 

The  large  party  of  American  tourists,  who, 
under  the  auspices  of  Messrs.  Raymond  and 
Whitcomb  of  Boston,  are  now  visiting;  Constanti¬ 
nople,  made  an  excursion  yesterday  in  a  special 
strainer  to  the  entrance  of  the  Black  Sea.  To 
|  day  the  party  goes  to  Broussa,  returning  here  on 
I  Thursday.  This  party  is  travelling  over  Europe 
jin  an  “Hotel  truin’’  consisting  of  kitchen, 

.1  dining-room,  three  sleeping  cars,  smoking  room, 
and  baggage  waggon,  and  under  arrangements 
which  combine  a  remarkable  degree  of  ease  and 
comfort,  inasmuch  as  all  the  cares  and  worries 
of  travel  am  taken  off  the  shoulders  of  the 
traveller.  By  arrangement  with  Messrs. 
Raymond  and  Whitcomb  the  Wagons-Lits 
Company  furnishes  the  tiain.  This  is  the  first 
excursion  thus  organized,  but  it  is  apparently 
intended  to  pursue  the  idea  which  so  far  has  fully 
realised  the  expectations  of  its  authors  and  of 
the  travellers  who  have  placed  themselves  in 
Messrs.  Raymond  and  Whitcomb’s  hands.  It  j 
is  satisfactory  to  notice  this  new  feature  in  j 
travel,  because  it  will  tend  to  increase  the 
annual  influx  of  tourists,  which  means  profit  to 
the  country  visited.  Italy  is  provided  with  the  J 
gold  required  to  piy  the  interest  on  her  national 
debt  by  the  stream  of  tourists  that  flows  1 
through  the  country. 


The  court  added  that  the  mere  analogy 
of  a  sleeping  cur  to  an  inu  is  no  reason 
for  hcAding  the  company  opornling  it  to 
the  responsibilities  ol  an  innkeeper.  The 
Inn  is  stationary;  the  keeper  k'nows  hlB 
neighborhood:  he  may  require  all 
come  to  apply  for  admission,  nnd  his 
house  is  not  a  thoroughfare  for  people 
whose  right  to  pass  through  is  equal  to 
his  right  to  conduct  it.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  sleeping 
car  travels  wherever  there  is  a  railroad, 
regardless  of  the  lawlessness  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  It  is  in  motion,  except  when 
stopping  from  time  to  time  at  stations 
where  crowds  gather,  and  amidst  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  embarking  and  disembarking 
passengers  the  cunning  thief  is  enabled  to 
more  easily  ply  his  vocation.  Moreover, 
the  rules  of  tbe  railroads  require  that  the 
doors  of  the  car  shall  be  kept  unlocked 
while  in  motion,  and  thet  there  shall  he 
(roe  entry  for  its  employes,  as  well  as  a 
thoroughfare  for  passengers  going  from 
one  part  of  the  train  to  another. 

Alter  thus  deciding  that  the  company 
cannot  be  held  as  an  insurer  Judge  Gar¬ 
ber  found  that  the  only  other  question  to 
be  considered  wna  the  degree  ot  wstchful- 


lield  that  when  a  passenger  takes  accom¬ 
modations  in  a  sleeping-car  he  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  know  the  usual  risks  to  which 
travelers  like  himself  are  exposed,  and  it 
is  as  much  bis  duty  lo  tuke  ordinary  pre¬ 
cautions  to  lessen  such  risks  as  it  is  for 
the  company  to  provide  reason  able  pro¬ 
tection.  The  principal  proof  of  negligence 
in  the  case  was  the  loss  of  the  articles 
named  in  ike  complaint,  _  Something 


the  deiendant,  the  plaintiff'  lestiiied  th 
on  one  occasion  at  Mojave,  natation  on  tl 
hue,  one  ot  the  car  doors  was  left  u 
locked,  in  violation  of  one  of  the  rules 


it  this  point,  and  the  witn. 


tram  men.  He  also  testified  that  while 
the  two  men  were  in  the  car  he  aid  not 
see  either  of  the  two  portors  whose  duly 
it  was  to  look  after  the  safety  and  com¬ 
fort  of  its  occupants.  Koch  did  not  con¬ 
tend  that  the  two  men  who  entered  the 
car  at  ole  his  jewelry,  hut  the  absence  of  the 
porters  was  claimed  to  be  an  evidence  of 
negligent  watch  and  warranted  the  con- 


[  the  car  or  asleep  in  it.  This  wus  declared 
to  be  true  throwing  aside  the  testimony 
of  one  ot  tha  porters,  who  said  that  on 
the  night  in  question  he  locked  tho  front 
door  of  the  cur  at  every  stopping  and  re¬ 
mained  on  watch  at  the  other  door.  The 
court  Unally  held  thut  while  negligence 
may  have  been  the  proximate  cause  ef 
the  plaintiff’s  loss,  such  f.icl  had  not 
been  proved  by  a  preponderance  ot  evi¬ 
dence,  and  judgment  was  therefore  ren¬ 
dered  in  f  ,vor  of  the  defend, mu 
in  the  suit  ol  A.  C.  Dick  against  the 
same  corporation  for  *790,  the  value  of 
certain  medical  insfrunteins  aiolsn  from  a 
sleeper,  Hie  court  gave  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiff  for  *460,  lonud  to  be  ike 
value  of  the  property.  The  company  wus 
declared  guilty  of  negligence  in  the  case 

private’  dm  k“d  b*6"  "  l1MMneer  *'»  * 
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THIS  COMPARATIVE  MERITS  OF  V ARIOUS 
SYSTEMS  OF  CAR-LIGHTING. 

The  series  of  articles  under  the  above  head,  which 
has'  been  appearing  at  inttfTals  in  these  columns 
for  nearly  a  year  past,  and  is  concluded  with  the 
present  issue,  had  its  origin  in  the  following  edi¬ 
torial  note  which  was  published  In  our  issue  of 
May  11,  1889,  or  nearly  thr«p  years  ago: 

The  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Is  now  experimenting  with 
n  system  of  car  lighting  by jfasollne,  which,  if  the 
official  directions  for  using  It  rlo  not  exaggerate  the 
precautions  necessary,  it  would  seem  might  just  as 
well  be  let  alone.  As  the  closing  article  of  the  Instruc¬ 
tions  state,  “gasoline  Is  a  very  volatile  nnd  very  Inflam¬ 
mable  substance."  It.  Is.  roughly  speaking,  the  most 
volatile  and  Inflnmmablc  eleventh  part  of  the  naphtha 
products  of  crude  petroleum,  fffilch  nnphthn  products 
aggregate  about  one-sixth  of  the  crude  oil.  of  which, 
consequently,  gasoline  Is  1  lA  per  cent.  Naphtha  proper 
has  three  recognised  grades,  whjch  boll  at  180.  220  and 
300  degrees  F.,  respectively.  Gasoline  of  85  degrees 
Resume  bolls  at  120  degrees  F.  Onsollne  at  88  degrees 
Resume,  the  grade  specified,  bolls  at,  a  still  lower  tem¬ 
perature,  verging  toward  that  of  rhigollne,  the  highest 
and  (almost  If  not  quite)  the  mast  volntile  of  natural 
fluids,  which  bolls  at  65  degrees  F„  nnd  brings  down 
the  mercury  to— 10  degrees  F..  in  20  seconds.  The  line 
between  these  various  petroleum  products  Is  not  sharp, 
but  good  Illuminating  oil  Is  not  permitted  to  have  a 
higher  boiling  point  than  850  dejfrees  F. 

Gasoline  Is  extensively  used,  with  great  precautions, 
for  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gns  on  a  small 
scale  for  Isolated  buildings,  and  with  wonderful  safety, 
considering  its  highly  inflammable  and  volntile  nature. 
Nevertheless,  distressing  accidents  from  Its  use  do  fro- 
fluently  occur.  A  tremendous  naphtha  explosion  In  Chi¬ 
cago,  so  recently  as  April  20,  caused  a  great  deal  of 
damage.  Recently  also,  a  man's  life  was  lost,  and  a 
flue  house  destroyed,  by  bis  clothes  becoming  Insen¬ 
sibly  charged  with  the  vapor,  which  Ignited  on  ap¬ 
proaching  a  furnace  in  the  cellnr.  On  trains  it  Is  evi¬ 
dent  that  ns  great  precautions  ns  are  possible  with 
stationary  gas  machines  are  out  of  the  question,  while 
the  demonstrated  efficiency  of  kerosene,  gns,  nnd  elec¬ 
tricity  for  lighting  cars  makes  It  difficult  to  see  why 
such  a  substance  as  gasoline  should  be  tampered  with 
for  this  use. 

Tho  gasoline  system  above  referred  to.  we  may  reas¬ 
onably  believe,  is  as  perfect  as  such  a  system  can  be 
mnde,  nnd  under  all  ordinary  conditions,  with  regula¬ 
tions  lived  np  to,  is  perfectly  safe.  Most  dangerous 
things  nre.  Nevertheless,  these  are  among  the  Instruc¬ 
tions  given,  and  all  of  them  made  emphatic  by  being 
printed  In  larger  type  and  capitals,  Instead  of  In  the 
smaller  type  which  we  use: 

Under  no  circumstances  should  a  carbureter  lamp 
be  lighted  from  the  top  of  the  lamp  or  top  of  the  chlm- 
nev,  as  Is  customary  with  coal  gas.  An  attempt  to  do 
this  will  almost  certainly  result  Imnu  explosion,  which 
will  probably  break  the  lamp  and  may  cause  serious 
injury  to  the  operator  as  well  ns  to  the  passengers 

In  putting’ out  the  lamp  It  is  essential  to  always  close 
the  needle  valve  on  the  lamp.  This  differs  from  the 
ordinary  practice  with  coal  gas,  but  with  the  carbur¬ 
eter  lamps  It  Is  absolutely  essential. 

It  Is  quite  essential  that  the  lamps  should  all  be 
burned  alike.  If  less  light  Is  desired,  turn  down  all 
the  lights:  if  more  Is  wnnted,  turn  all  up. 

Never  under  any  circumstances  attempt  to  recharge 
carburetors  with  gasoline  during  the  night,  nor  when 
any  lights  are  near,  nor  when  passengers  are  In  the 
car.  nor  when  the  enr  Is  In  a  passenger  station. 

The  barrels  of  gasoline  should  bo  stored  In  the  coolest 
place  obtainable:  If  possible,  in  a  cellar,  which  should 
never  be  entered  during  the  night,  nor  with  a  lamp  of 
any  kind. 

These  directions  nre  amplified  In  smaller  type  with 
great  minuteness.  The  absolute  Impossibility  of  In¬ 
suring  their  enforcement,  were  Buck, a  plan  of  lighting 
used  on  a  large  scale  In  the  hands  of  the  ordinary 
reckless  employee,  and  the  disastrous  consequences 
which  may  result  from  not  enforcing  them,  seem  evi¬ 
dent.  While  reluctant  to  throw  cold  water  on  any 
new  enterprise  which  promises  economy  (and  snrely 
such  a  Bystem  promises  nothlng.but  economy  ns  com¬ 
pared  with  electricity  or  gas,  or  even  common  oil)  it  Is 
hard  to  see  what  advantage  can  be  gained  from 
monkeying  with  a  bnzz-saw  which  requires  such  elabo¬ 
rate  precautions,  as  compared  with  what  may  possibly 
be  lost.  If  there  Is  another  side  to  this  question,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  and  present  it;  but  If  we  err, 
the  offlclai  Instructions  for  the  use  of  this  device  must 


It  will  be  seen  tliat  the  conditional  condemnation 
above  expressed  did  not.  purport  to  be  based  upon 
the  details  of  tho  plant,  itself,  but  solely  on  the 
official  instructions  for  its  use.  It  was  soon  repre¬ 
sented  to  ns,  however,  that  m  thus  impliedly  con¬ 
demning  a  plant,  which  we  did  not  pretend  to  have 
examined  at  all,  we  were  unfairly  prejudging  it; 
that  the  instructions  for  its  use  had  been  thus  drawn 


only  from  abundant  caution,  in  order  to  make  em¬ 
ployees  cautious,  and  that  it^vas  really  a  safer  as 
well  as  a  better  lighting  ptynt  than'any  other  in 
use.  We  were  invited  to  investigate  itsc-compara- 
tive  merits  for  ourselves,  aid  every  reasonable  fa¬ 
cility  to  thnt  end  was  offered. 

We  recognized  a  certain  free  in  this  position,  and 
a  certain  moral  claim  upon  is  to  form  a  judgment 
at  first  hands  or  not  at,  alt  We  sought  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  nid  of  an  expert,  demist  nnd  experimenter, 
Mr.  W.  B.  D.  Penniman,  foiiftie  experimental  work, 
and  undertook- to  go  Us  thelioftoni  of  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  car  lighting,  so  far  at  our  ability  permitted. 
The  result  has  been  given  in  full  in  these  columns, 
nnd  from  the  fuels  presetted  every  interested 
reader  can  and  should  makepp  his  own  opinion  for 
himself.  Tie  has  before  biq  every  important  fact 
on  which  our  own  concluions  here  are  based. 
These  last  may  be  grievously  in  error— time  will 
show— but  at  the  end  of  such  a  long  investigation  it 
seems  becoming  that  we  shdild  state  them,  either 
to  confirm  or  retract  our  opinims  formerly  expressed. 

The  carbureter  plant,  as  wo  now  see  it,  is  in  some 
respects  safer  and  in  Borne  rtspects  less  safe  than 
we  expected  to  find  it.  In  respect  to  the  more  ob¬ 
vious  sources  of  danger,  wlich  we  had  chiefly  in 
mind  at  first,  such  as  exploflons  of  carbureters  in 
service,  tenting  apart  of  carbureters  in  accidents, 
escapes  of  gns  or  liquid  through  leaks,  and  the  like, 
it  is  snfer  than  we  hnd  suppos'd  it  possible  to  make 
it.  It  is  u  triumph  of  mechanical  ingenuity  and  of 
careful  construction.  The  cate  in  favor  of  its  suffi¬ 
cient  safety  proved  to  be  much  stronger  than  we 
had  expected  to  find  it,  so  strong  that  we  were  at 
one  time  almost,  prepared  toi  accept  it,  having  no 
stronger  renson  to  advance  for  not  doing  so  than  a 
vague  suspicion  that  there  mhst  be  a  screw  loose 
somewhere;  so  strong  that  wA  have  ceased  to  won¬ 
der  that  cautious  and  able  mechanical  officers  should 
accept  it  ns  conclusive,  as  many  of  them  have  done. 
We  do  uot  consider,  moreover,  that  any  one  of  the 
four  modes  of  car-lighting  now  prominent  is  ever 
likely  to  be  a  frequent  source  of  accident,  so  that, 
if  the  choice  lay  between  using  any  one  of  them 
and  a  return  to  candles  for  car-lighting,  for  example, 
wo  should  oppose  the  use  of  candles. 

But  having  said  this  wo  have  said  all  that  seems 
to  make  in  favor  of  the  use  of  gasoline  for  car 
lighting.  Our  investigations  have  revealed  to  us 
sources  of  danger  not  heretofore  admitted  at  least, 
nnd  we  fully  believe  not  expected.  We  think  the 
facts  show  that  while  not  absolutely  very  danger- 
ous,  car  lighting  by  gasoline  is  much  more  danger¬ 
ous  to  life  and  property  than  any  other  prominent 
system  of  lighting.  This  fact  alone  would  not  con¬ 
demn  it,  for  it  is  an  utter  fallacy  to  assume  that  the 
safest  thing  should  always  be  used  in  railway  or 
any  other  service.  Quality  and  cost  must  also  be 
considered,  and  may  easily  outweigh  a  moderate 
amount  of  increased  danger. 

But  our  investigations  have  further  satisfied  us 
that  in  both  cost  and  quality  of  light,  as  well  as  in 
safety,  gasoline  car-lighting  is  inferior  to  others. 
Our  analysis  of  cost  (Eng.  News,  March  12,  19, 
1892),  while  probably  not  strictly  accurate  for  any 
one  road,  satisfies  us  that  in  no  case  can  gasoline 
carbureters  furnish  a  sensibly  cheaper  light  than 
either  oil  lamps  or  oil  gas,  while  it,  is  likely  to  be 
dearer  by  a  varying  but  considerable  percentage, 
for  equal  light  and  with  all  cost  items  considered  or 
allowed  for. 

Finally,  as  to  quality  of  light,  while  the  car¬ 
bureter  light  is  at  times  vt-ry  good,  it  is  at  times 
very  poor,  and  is  greatly  affected  by  extremes  of 
temperature.  On  a  recent  trip  over  tho  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad,  for  example,  we  noted  three  differ¬ 
ent  styles  of  lamp  in  use  on  five  different  cars. 
One  car  wns  very  brilliantly  illuminated  by  a  new 
style  of  lamp,  wliiqh  we  had  never  heard  of  before 
and  which  hits  been  very  reebiitly  introduced.  The 
other  four  cars  wort  all  very  dimly  lighted  (on  u 
moderately  cold  day,  with  the  air  above  freezing), 
two  of  I  hem  by  the  standard  Ltitidgren  lamp,  and 
the  other  two  by  an  older  P.  It.  U.  standard.  Yet 
I  here  were  six  or  more  lamps  per  cur  in  use,  und 
every  lamp  was  turned  up  as  high  as  possible,  mi 
high  that  In  each  of  the  four  cars  there-was  one  or 
more  lumps  (seven  in  all)  smoking  and  depositing 
soot  both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  a  two- 
hour  trip. 

We  believe  there  is  but  me  practicable  remedy 


for  this  trouble,  and  that  only  a  partial  one,  viz., 
to  turn  so  much  heat  around  the  carbureters  ns  to 
practically  boil  the  gasoline.  This  latter,  one  of  the 
strongest  friends  of  the  system  admits  to  ns  (nnd  we 
agree  with  him),  makes  the  carbureters  “extremely 
dangerous  things"  nnd  “damns  the  system  com- 
pletely.”  Numerous  other  remedies  have  heen  tried. 
The  carbureter  wns  first  under  the  car,  then  pur  on 
the  roof:  recently  it  has  been  proposed  by  a  car¬ 
bureter  expert.  1o  put  it  back  again  under  tho  car. 
Seven  different,  forms  of  lamps  at  least  have  been 
iried.  There  are  now  in  use  to  our  knowledge  three 
different  forms  of  ventilators  and  throe  different 
forms  of  dampers  or  no-dampers,  oneli  of  them  ma¬ 
terially’  different,  from  the  others  in  their  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  the  free  exit  of  beat,  nnd  hence  hi  their 
effect  on  the  functional  action  of  the  plnnt.  There 
may  lie  many  more  varieties  already  In  use.  nnd 
doubtless  will  be  in  the  future,  if  there  are  not  now: 
for  it  is  one  of  the  serious  fentures  of  the  problem 
that  any  tinker  can  make  some  seemingly  trilling 
change,  which  in  his  blundering  judgment  is  an 
“improvement."  but  which  Will  yet  profoundly 
modify  the  whole  nature  of  the  plant. 

But  all  these  efforts  to  strike  just  the  right  bal¬ 
ance  between  heat  and  cold  have  failed  (if  general  ac¬ 
ceptance  be  the  standard  of  success),  nnd  nil  of 
them  must  in  our  judgment  continue  to  fall.  They 
nre  not.  successive  advances  toward  success.  They 
nre  merely  successive  efforts  to  solve  a  problem  as 
hopelessly  insoluble  ns  perpetual  motion,  which,  how¬ 
ever  long  continued,  enn  only  end  in  failure. 

For  if  it  he  admitted  that  it  is  dangerous  to  habit¬ 
ually  heat  the  gasoline  to  the  boiling  point  (and  we 
know  of  no  ope  who  denies  this)  this  permanent 
relation  exists:  that,  although  all  forms  of  the  plant 
may  at  times  give  good  light,  nnd  nil  forms  of  the 
plnnt  may  he  at  times  safe,  and  although  there  is 
a  certain  narrow  range  of  favoring  external  condi¬ 
tions  within  which  any  form  of  the  plant  will  be 
hoth  working  snfely  and  giving  good  light;  yet 
speaking  in  the  large,  and  apart  from  the  lucky 'ex¬ 
ceptions.  when  the  light  is  good  it  is  not  safe,  and 
when  the  light  is  safe  it  is  not  good.  Moreover, 
while  the  plant  may  he  niul  has  been  so  modified  as 
to  lean  toward  one  or  the  other  of  these  alterna¬ 
tives,  yet  neither  horn  of  the  dilemma  lias  been  or 
ever  enn  be  wholly  eliminated  in  any  form  of  the 
plant. 

Tins  results  from  the  very  nature  of  the  problem, 
which,  in  its  essence,  is  this:  Given  a  variable 
product,  used  under  lawlessly  variable  modifying 
conditions  in  a  non-adjnstlng  plant,  to  produce  an 
invariable  result.  It  cannot  be  done. 

More  specifically,  we  have  a  product  to  deni  with 
whieh  must  be  and  is  heated  to  between  80  degrees 
and  90  degrees  F.  in  order  to  charge  air  with  suffi¬ 
cient  gasoline  vapor  to  give  off  n  good  light.  If  the 
temperature  falls  lower  the  gns  becomes  poor.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  must  Pot  heat  the  gasoline  above 
92  degrees  to  110  degrees  F.,  or  part  or  all  of  the 
contained  gasoline  will  bo  heated  above  the  boiling 
point  and  give  off  steam.  To  make  the  light  both 
good  and  safe,  therefore,  we  hnve  to  keep  tho  car¬ 
buretor  temperatures  within  these  nnrrow  limits 
under  external  temperatures  varying  from  150  de- 
ilpgrees  F.  in  the  sun  with  still  air  to  —  20  degrees  F. 
with  a  gale  of  wind  blowing,  and  using  a  gasoline 
which,  ns  purchased  in  the  market,  varies  from  95 
degrees  to  110  degrees  in  its  mean  boiling  point,  nnd 
which,  even  if  uniform  in  mean  boiling  point,  is  still 
a  composite  liquid  containing  a  certain  large  per¬ 
centage  which  boils  or  distills  over  under  a  slow 
heat  nt  a  much  lower  temperature  than  the  mean 
boiling  point. 

Under  these  conditions  we  may  sheer  off  from 
either  Scylla  or  Charybdis,  as  we  please.  We  may 
say,  whatever  else  happens,  the  light  shall  be  good, 
and  so  throw  so  much  heat  nround  the  carbureter 
that  for  a  good  part  of  the  time  the  gnsoline  shall 
be  heated  to  the  boiling  point  when  the  lamps  are 
burning;  or  we  may  say,  whatever  else  happens  we 
will  not  boil  the  gasoline,  nnd  so  throw  so  little  heatr 
around  the  carbureters  that;  in  cold  weather  they 
will  give  off  a  very  poor  gas.  But  we  cannot  do 
hoth  at  once,  and  what  is  more,  we  cannot  avoid 
doing  first  one  and  then  (at  times)  the  other,  with 
any  form  of  the  plant  to  us  conceivable,  or  which 
closely  resembles  those  now  in  use.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  plant  hag  been  designed  to  insure  safety  by 
avoiding  overheating,  and  as  a  consequence  the  light 
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Fire  Test  of  the  Frost  Dry  Carburetor. 

On  May  13  a  fire  test  of  the  Frost  dry  carburetor, 
which  is  the  essential  feature  of  the  oar  lighting  sys¬ 
tem  controlled  by  the  Railroad  Lighting  and  Manu¬ 
facturing  company  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  held  at 


flame  is  not  to  be  taken  as  against  the  oarburetor,  for 
the  reason  that  in  any  burning  wreck  the  attainment 
of  a  degree  of  heat  sufficient  to  melt  out  the  seams 
means  a  fire  that  is  already  beyond  oontrol;  a  wreck 
that  has  burned  that  far  might  be  with  advantage  left 
to  born  itself  out. 

At  the  end  of  15  minutes  the  air  began  to  pass  from 
the  air  storage  tank(2  in  sketoh), showing  that  the  open¬ 
ings  in  the  carburetor  caring  were  larger  than  were  re- 


qnired  to  pass  off  the  gasoline  vaporized  by  the  heat. 
At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  issue  of  gas  from  the 
oarburetor  had  very  materially  decreased,  showing  that 
most  of  the  gasoline  had  been  vaporized.  As  has  been 
above  stated,  although  the  oarburetor  was  charged  to 
twioe  its  ordinary  oapaoity  and  then  subjected  to  an 
intense  fire  until  the  gasoline  had  been  all  vaporized, 
there  was  not  the  least  indication  of  an  explosion. 

The  carburetor  comes  out  of  a  test  of  this  nature  in 


1,  pump :  2,  air  rosorvoir ;  3,  regulator ; 
pipo  stand ;  8,  safoty  valve;  9,  air  supply  co 


,  check  valve ;  5,  pressure  gaugo ;  6,  carburetor ;  7,  gas 
VIBE  TEST  OF  FBOST  DBY  CABBUBETOB. 


1.— ( ABBAKGEMENT  OF  PABTH.) 


Pullman,  III.,  in  the  presenoe  of  a  number  of  invited 
guests,  including  railway  men  and  representatives  of 
the  railway  press.  The  test  was  made  for  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  that  the  oarburetor  is  not  an  element 
of  danger  in  a  oar  in  oase  of  wreck  and  ensuing  fire. 
To  show  this  an  ordinary  oarburetor,  charged  with  a 
double  allowance  of  gasolene,  was  subjected  to  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  hot  fire— exceeding  in  intensity  what 
might  be  expected  from  a  burning  wreck — and  it 
passed  through  the  ordeal  without  explosion. 

The  test  was  made  on  a  round  carburetor  6  inches 
deep  by  27  inches  diameter  outside  of  mantle.  The 
carburetor  was  supported  by  an  iron  frame  at  a  height 
of  about  3  feet  from  the  ground.  Underneath  were 
piled  four  barrels  full  of  pine  wood,  of  which  the  fire 
was  composed.  The  arrangement  of  parts  in  the  test 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketoh  (see  Fig.  1),  and 
is  practioally  the  same  as  would  be  the  case  with  a 
carburetor  placed  upon  a  oar  in  aotual  service. 

The  oarburetor  was  charged  with  5  gallons  of  gas¬ 
oline.  The  ordinary  service  charging  of  a  new  round 
oarburetor  is  2%  gallons,  but  for  this  test  the  oarbu¬ 
retor,  although  a  new  one,  was  oharged  with  twioe  the 
ordinary  amount  and,  in  fact,  until  a  solid  stream  of 
gasoline  appeared  at  the  bleed  valve  of  the  carburetor 
when  the  valve  was  opened.  At  the  time  of  lighting 
the  fire  the  carburetor  and  connections  were  under  an 
air  pressure  of  2  pounds,  the  pressure  that  is  used  in 
service.  In  2%  minutes  after  lighting  the  fire  the 
pressure  had  risen  1  %  pounds.  In  the  next  minute  it 
rose  %  pound;  in  the  next  half  minute  %  pound,  and 
in  the  next  half  minute  %  pound.  In  minutes 
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A  VIBE  TEBTED  CABBOBETOB.— (BTBIPPED  TO  SHOW 
CHABBINO  OF  WIOKING.)— FIG  2. 

after  lighting  the  pressure  had  reaohed  5  pounds  per 
square  inoh,  at  which  pressure  the  gas  commenced  to 
blow  off  through  the  safety  valve  (8  in  sketoh). 
The  pressure,  being  thus  relieved,  dropped  to 
2  pounds  and  afterward  varied  between  that 
pressure  and  5  pounds.  Six  minutes  after  the 
fire  was  lighted,  and  one  and  three-quarters  minutes 
after  the  gas  began  to  escape  through  the  safety  valve, 
the  soldered  joint  between  the  roof  pipe  and  the  car¬ 
buretor  opened  and  the  gas  esoaped  at  this  point  and 
burned;  at  the  same  time  the  solder  melted  and 
dropped  from  the  Beams  of  the  protecting  mantle. 
Other  seams  gradually  opened  and  the  gas  escaped 
therefrom  and  burned,  but  this  was  the  only  presenoe 
,f  gasoline  in  or  about  the  oarburetor.  The  fire  was 
xtremely  hot  and  the  solder  was  soon  melted  from  all 

he  seams  of  the  carburetor,  but  there  was  not  at  any 

ime  the  slightest  indication  of  an  explosion. 

The  liberation  of  gas  by  the  melting  of  seams  and  the 
n sequent  increased  intensity  of  the  general  body  of 
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1- Roofpipe. 

2-  Air  inlet  oil. 

3-  Air  pipe. 

4- Air  inlet  casting. 

5-  Air  plpo. 

«— By-pass  casting. 
7— Gas  outlet. 


8- Gas  pipe. 

9—  Lamp  arm  ell. 

10  -Filling  valvo. 

11—  Filling  troughs. 

12—  Bleed  valve. 

13—  Bleed  connection  pipe. 

14—  Bleod  pipe. 

THl  FBOST  DBY  CABBOBETOB.— FI 


15—  Bleed  well. 

16—  Passage  of  carburetor 
it  Carburetor  casing. 

18-  ( 'arbitrator  mantle. 

19-  rnrburetor  straps. 

20- Air  fiuo. 
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G  '  CAKOLAN-PITIXMAN.  - 

An  Elaborate  Wedding  to  be  Solemnized  /i 
Tills  livening. 

The  event  of  tho  summer  social  season  will 


.  of  this  city,  and  Mr.  Fraucid  J.  Carolun, 
of  San  Francisco. 

|  The  ceremony  will  take  place  at  8  o'olock 
this  evening  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents,  Professor  Swing  officiating.  Miss 
Florence  Pullman  will  bo  tho  maid  of  honor, 
while  the  bridesmaids  will  be  the  Misses 
Evelyn  t’arolan,  Margaret  Darling  and  Fay 
A'ger.  Florence  Clark,  Mary  Odell,  Emily 
Ohumasero,  Kellogg  and  Kimball. 

The  best  man  will  be  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Carolan 
and  the  ushers,  Messrs.  Pierepont  Isham, 
Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
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Jones  Vestibule  Oar. 


NEW  THING-  ON  WHEELS. 


Improvem.-ntz  on  tho  Present  System  o t 
Palace  Cars— Tho  Reported  Switch¬ 
men's  Grievance— Gossip  of 

the  Roads.  _ — ■ 


7TT'~' Zi  ‘it ,7 ' i- ‘ t  t' “ ' ’  A  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  aroused 
Doane^  George  M  PuUmun,  Jr,  Md  Sa'wyer  c^lca  byf  th?  c^ve  publics- 

Pullman.  tion  m  i he  Tuvtbw  of  a  few  of  tho  details  of 


|  Tho  Wagner  l'alace  Car  Company  Is  making  extcn- 
1  stve  prcpurallous  tor  Hie  World’s  Fair  by  budding 
new  cars.  A  plan  has  been  outlined  mr  the  comstrfl” 
tton  ot  twelve  cars  a  month,  covering  one  year, 
which  will  be  144  nevy  cars  by  the  tlnie  Hie  rusli 
begins.  No  expense  has  been  spared,  and  It  Is 

-claimed  that  these  cars  will  be  superior  In  every  re-  „  „„  nutou  jo  u  m»ai,ory  wn.u  m™  uasiue 

Among  lliehhp h  lietfionts'and  lusSrSw  Id  beaSded  "il.h  overheaVhoT  android'  water  system 

are  Illumination  by  compressed  gas,  with  which  all  ail“  P®ten';  water  discharge.  A  closet  is  con- 

the  ears  are  now  being  provided,  additional  Interior  xiected  with  the  lavatory.  Off  the  smoking 

mom  and  superior  decorations.  The  upholstering  — . ’  "  ’  '  ‘ 

Will  be  unusually  beautiful.  These  cars  are  Intended 

?ir  service  on  the  rast  Chicago  express  over  the  New 
ork  Cculral  from  the  Grand  Central  station. 


new  Jones  vcstibulcd  sleeping 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  have  a _ , 

car  in  Denver  during  tho  conclave.  J.  T, 
Bacon,  who  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
cliitects  in  the  West  in  car  anti  coach  archi¬ 
tecture,  is  working  on  tho  plans  now  and 
will  have  them  completed  by  the  fore  part  of 
next  week. 

The  car  will  be  75  feet  in  its  entire  length 
and  the  width  nine  feet  eight  inches  across 
the  Bills.  One  end  will  be  fitted  up  for  gen¬ 
tlemen  with  a  smoking  room  accommodat¬ 
ing  eight  people  comfortably,  connected 
with  which  is  a  lavatory  with  tlireo  basins, 


r  Company  n 


President  Cross  Failed  of  Reeled  it 

Director  of  the  SI.,  K.  and  T.  „ 

Denison,  Tex.,  May  20.— The  annual  meet-  f°r,Rtrum  nrtidos. 
ing  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  rail-  “ 

way  company  of  Texas  was  held  here  yester-  „„„  ^ _ _ 

day.  Among  those  present  were  Henry  C.  buted* together! 

House,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  of  New  York ;  The  trucks  will  be  six-wheeled,  paper,  with 
Cross,  President,  of  Emporia,  Kas. ;  J.  steel  tires.  The  upper  and  lower  berths  will 
I  Waldo,  Vice  President  and  General  Traffic  bo  Beeurely  fastened  together,  preventing 
I  Manager,  of  St.  Louis:  James  Hugertnan,  the  upper  from  collapsing  in  case  the  car 
|  General  Solicitor,  of  Kansas  City ;  Simon  roil®  o’-— 


TRAFFIC  MANAnilK  WALDO  AHEAD, 


-  there  will  be  also  a  stateroom  with 

a  private  lavatory.  The  car  will  con¬ 
tain  eight  sections  with  an  alcove  and 
private  water  basin  for  the  ocoupants  of 
upper  births  also  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 
Water. 

The  other  end  of  the  car  will  be  fitted  up 
with  a  fine  lavatory, closets,  etc.,  and  a  closet 
for  linen  and  bedding. 

One  feature  about  the  new  car  Is  that  tho 
locker  for  the  upper  berth  is  14  inches  higher 
than  in  the  Pullman  permitting  a  man  to 
stand  up  right  underneath  and  more  light  is 
had  for  the  car. 

The  ceiling  will  be  something  _ 

boing  made  of  metal  grill  work  above  which 
electric  fights  will  be  placed  causing  a  very 
pretty  effect.  The  inside  wood  finish  will 
be  red  birch  and  the  Bilk  fabric  tapestry  will 
be  used  in  upholstering.  Tho  seats  are  ro- 
vorsable  and  havo  an  extension  top,  entirely 
dividing  the  sections  and  forming  a  pocket 


The  enrs  will  be  vestibuled  full  width, 
Beeurely  closed,  making  a  room  seven  by 
'  ie  for  observation  or  smoking  when  vesti- 


Sterno,  General  Counsel,  of  New  York  ;  C.  T. 
Lyon,  of  Sherman  ;  J.  M.  Lindsny,  of  Gaines 
villo ;  E.  M.  Reardon,  of  Dallas ;  Willi  am 
Dowd,  of  New  York,  and  R.  C.  Foster,  of 
Denison.  The  following  were  elected  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year : 

I  President.  II  O  Rouse  of  New  York:  First 

I  Vico  President,  J.  Waldo  of  St.  Louis;  Second 
Vie®.  President,  R.  C.  Foster  "  ” 


The  cars  will  bo  heated  by  steam  in  the 
Comingler  system. 

H.  H.  Jones,  the  inventor,  came  from 
Port  Byron,  N.  Y.,  and  will  go  to  St.  Louis 

- ‘  week  to  commence  the  construction-  of 

new  thing  on  wheels. 


vice  F  .  .........  __ _ 

tary.F.  P.  Merrill  of  Denison;  Tioasm ...  ... 
Ernst  of  Denison :  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  C.  G.  Hedge  of  New  York. 

All  of  the  directors  of  last  year  were  re- 
mected  except  H,  C.  Cross,  in  whose  place 
J.  N.  Simpson  of  Dallas  was  chosen.  Pre¬ 
liminary  steps  were  taken  looking  to  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  company’s  charter  to  authorize 
extensions  of  the  system  in  Texas.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  parent  system 
in  New  York  May  24  the  resignation  of  H.  C. 
Cross  as  President  will  probably  be  uccepted 
vnd  Henry  C.  Rouse  of  New  York  will  be 
cted  in  his  place.  Traffic  Manager  Waldo 
be  elected  Vioe-l'resident  and  General 
-iager,  it  is  thought. 

.'he  result  ...  _ 

Sager  J.  Waldo,  „„ 

its  with  President  Cross.  The  retiroinont  of 
,  latter  loaves  Mr.  Waldo  master  of  tho  aitua- 
JD.  As  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
ir.  Waldo  will  havo  undisputed  charge  of  the 
company  a  affairs,  as  tho  uew  President 
resides  in  New  York  and  is  a  tigure- 
&e*d.  The  result  of  this  election  makes  the 
of  Mr.  Faithorn  from  tho  Chuirm.-in- 

— .. - -,ru  Railway  and  Steamship' 

y.  as  Mr.  Waldo  is  the  per- 
•y ing  so  hard  for  some  timo 
n>ru  from  that  position.] 


t  complete  vicrory  for  Traffic 


ip  of  the  Southwest 
■ocintion  n  rerteii 
a  Who  has  been 
st  to  drive  Mr.  Fail 


There  is  lin  alcove,  or  space  the  width 
J  one  seat,  between  sections,  from 
■Inch  occupant  enters  upper  berth  at  end 
"  same  instead  of  side.  Much  berth  bus 
independent  set  of  curtains,  which  may 
adjusted  by  occupants,  the  lower  ear¬ 
ns  extending  to  near  the  floor.  A  seat 
in  the  alcove  is  for  convenience  and  use 
I  of  party  occupying  upper  berth,  ami  the 
alcove  may  be  used  for  disrobing  and 
dressing  by  party  occupying  upper  berth, 
ns  it  is  entirely  obscured  from  balance  of 
|  car  by  curtains  securely  fastened  in  front 
I  and  by  solid  ends  of  sections  at  sides. 

I  Hinged  to  tlie  side  of  the  ear  the  upper 
berth  is  folded  snug,  and  occupying  no 
space,  doing  away  with  overhead  cupboard 
to  carry  spring  and  mattress,  it  can  be  let 
down  and  “mnde  up"  in  three  minutes. 

A  gate  is  atiached  to  seat-arm,  which 
ut  night  is  swung  around  and  attached  to 
opposite  seat,  thus  affording  seclusion  and 
protection.  A  false  panel  is  hinged  to 
side  of  car  between  windows,  and  when 
,  required  for  luncheon  or  any  other  pur- 
i  pose,  by  pressing  tho  button  it  drops  into 
’  position. 

For  bath  and  toilet  purposes,  water  is 
carried  overhead,  at  either  end  of  the  car 
oud  passengers  are. thus  saved  the  trouble 
of  pumping  wuter.fi  >r  baths. 

Vestibule,  full  width  of  car,  is  formed 
by  folding  panels  constructed  of  metal. or 
wood.  When  not  in  use  ns  vestibule, 
panels  may  be  folded  up  at  side  of’em\ 
Steps  are  covered  by  movable  slides, 
and  thus  form  platform  whole  width  of 

Can  open  entire  end  of  enr,  the  arch  ] 
being  supported  by  steel  truss. 

The  folding  platform  covered  by  this 
'patent  is  a  very  useful  arrangement,  ns 
it  will  absolutely  prevent  telescoping,  nnd 
prevents  jolting  wlien  milking  up  trains. 
Platform  is  hinged  to  end  of  car,  and 
folds  upon  its  center.  Drawlieads  are  at¬ 
tached  to  outer  end  of  platform.  Under¬ 
neath  tlio  car  drawlieads  puss  between 
heavy  cogs,  which  are  operated  by  heavy 
springs  of  sufficient  strength  lo  throw 
platform  into  position  when  tension  is  off. 

Other  patents  have  been  nppliod  for. 
The  specifications  for  the  shops  . ,_ 


i  -yi$  ,  , 

H.  M.  JonesT  patentee  of  the  Jones 
vestibule  sleeper,  and  tho  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  new  company,  has  sent  a  new 
batch  of  applications  to  the  patent  office, 
und  in  a  short  time  a  sample  car  will  be 
built  at  St.  Claudes.  Mr.  JoneB  claims 
that  his  patent  covers  many  convenien¬ 
ces  not  in  use  by  I’ufimau  or  Wagner, 
and  is  credited  with  having  great  enter¬ 
prise  in  opposing  tho  great  monopoly 
controlled  by  Pullman. 

Mr.  Jon;s  gave  a  Times  reporter  a 
description  of  his  car  today: 

|  Buck  of  seats  are  reversible,  also  ex¬ 
tensible,  und  when  exteuded  form  pnr- 
tiliofi  for  ends  of  berth. 

“ri-lnifli  berth  is  entirely  separate  and 
independent,  and  either  upper  or  lower 
may  made  up  without  disturbing  the 

Lower  berth  is  formed  by  hinged  sec¬ 
tion,  closing  space  between  seats,  and 
when  not  thus  used,  this  section  is  folded 
up  underneath  seat,  and  is  entirely  out  of 
the  way. 

Mattress,  or  thin  covering  for  lower 
berths,  is  closely  rolled  underneath  the 
seat,  and  when  required,  is  unrolled  und 


V 


A  great  deal  ofintorest  has  been  aroused 
In  railway  circles  by  the  exclusive  publica- 
on  in  The  Tisieb  of  a  few  of  the  details  of 
ie  now  Jones  vestibuled  sleeping  car. 

An  effort  wifi  be  made  to  have  a  sample 
ir  in  Denver  during  the  conclave.  T. 
Bacon,  who  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  ar¬ 
chitects  in  the  West  in  car  and  coach  archi- 
toetur  is  working  on  the  plans  now  and 
will  havo  them  completed  by  the  fore  pErt  of 
next  week. 

The  car  will  be  75  feet  in  its  entire  length 
and  tho  width  nine  feet  eight  inches  across 
the  sills.  One  end  will  be  fitted  up  for  gen¬ 
tlemen  with  a  smoking  room  accommodat¬ 
ing  eight  people  comfortably,  connected 
with  which  is  a  lavatory  with  threo  basins, 
with  overhead  hot  and  cold  water  system 
and  patent  water  discharge.  A  closet  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  lavatory.  Off  the  smoking 
room  there  will  be  also  a  stateroom  with 
a  private  lavatory.  Tho  car  will  con¬ 
tain  eight  sections  with  an  alcove  and 
I  private  water  basin  for  the  occupants  of 
upper  births  also  supplied  with  hot  and  cold 

The  other  end  of  the  car  will  be  fitted  up 
with  a  fine  lavatory, closets,  etc.,  and  a  closet 
for  linen  and  bedding. 

One  feature  about  tho  new  car  is  that  the 
lockor  for  the  upper  berth  is  14  inches  higher 
than  in  tho  Pullman  pormittmg  a  man  to 
stand  up  right  underneath  and  more  light  is 
had  for  1  he  car.  _ 

Tho  ceiling  will  be  something  now,  too, 
being  made  of  metal  grill  work  above  which 
olectrlc  lights  will  be  placed  causing  a  very 
pretty  effect.  Tho  inside  wood  finish  will 
tie  red  birch  and  the  silk  fabrio  tapestry  will 
be  uBed  in  upholstering.  The  seats  are  ro- 
vcvsable  and  have  an  extension  top,  entirely 
dividing  tho  sections  and  forming  a  pocket 
for  small  articles. 

Tho  oars  wifi  be  vestibuled  full  width, 
securely  closod,  making  a  room  Beven  by 
nine  for  observation  or  smoking  when  vesti- 
buled  together.  ...  ... 

The  trucks  will  bo  six-wheeled,  paper,  with 
steel  tires.  The  upper  and  lower  berths  will 
eu  be  securely  fastened  together,  preventing 
of  ,  the  upper  from  collapsing  in  cose  the  car 

r°The  car's  will  bo  heated  by  steam  in  the 
Comingler  system. 

H.  M.  Jones,  the  inventor,  came  from 
Port  Byron,  N.  Y.,  and  will  ““  a *  m 


A  DECISION  OF  GENERAL  IN-'* 
TERE8T. 

Mr.  Justice  Fenner,  ns  the  organ  of 
our  Supreme  Court,  yesterday  handed 

down  ti  decision  in  th<*  em*e  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  ex  rel.  W.  C.  Ab¬ 
bott  vs.  A.  W.  O.  Hicks,  Judge  et  ah, 

1  which  Involves  a  question  of  much  Im¬ 
portance,  and  of  general  Interest  to 
'the  traveling  public. 

^  'The  facts,  briefly  stated,  are  as  fol- 

Soiue  time  during  the  mrfnth  of  Sep-, 
hernber  last  W.  O.  Abbott,  a  conductor! 
of  the  Pullraun  Car  Company,  in  churge 
of  a  car  attached  to  a  train  of  the 
Texas  and  Pacific  Railroad,  was  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  sheriff  of  Caddo,  on  the 
ground  that  he  hud  violated  Act  No. 
Ill  of  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana, 
enacted  in  1890,  and  generally  known 
ns  "the  separate  ear  act.”  The  viola¬ 
tion  of  said  statute,  as  alleged  In  the 
information,  was  that  the  said  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Pullman  car  had  allowed 
a  negro,  who  was  traveling  from  Baton 
Rouge  junction,  in  Louisiana,  to  Dal¬ 
las,  in  Texas,  to  occupy  a  scat  in  the 
Pullman  ear,  In  which  there  were  at 
the  time  persons  of  the  white  race. 

The  attorney  of  the  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany,  Percy  Roberts,  Esq.,  filed  a  plea 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  and  a 
motion  to  quash  the  information  on  the 
ground  that  said  Act  No.  Ill  was  not 
intended  to  apply  to  any  passenger,  ex¬ 
cept  a  passenger  traveling  wholly  with¬ 
in  the  State  of  Louisiana;  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  apply  to  interstate  pas- , 
sengers;  that  Is,  passengers  traveling  I 
from  Louisiana  into  another  State,  or 
from  another  State  into  Louisiana.  A 
further  ground  set  up  in  favor  of  the 
Pullman  Company  was  that  if  the  act 
was  held  to  apply,  as  in  the  present 
case,  to  an  interstate  passenger,  then 
that,  it  was  uncoil  stitutional,  since  that 
would  lie  a  regulation  of  commerce 
between  the  States,  which,  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  is  exclu¬ 
sively  vested  in  Congress. 

The  lower  judge  decided  thnt  the  act 
applied  to  interstate  passengors  as  well 
as  to  passengers  traveling  wholly  with¬ 
in  the  State,  and  that  it  was  constitu¬ 
tional. 

In  its  decision  reviewing  the  decision 
of  the  lower  court,  the  Supreme  Court 
yesterday  rendered  a  full  nnd  well  con¬ 
sidered  opinion,  in  which  it  reversed 
the  ruling  of  the  lower  court,  and  held, 
as  contended  for  in  behalf  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  Company,  that  Act  No.  Ill,  ap¬ 
plied  to  interstate  passengers  traveling 
on  Pullman  sleepers,  was  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  null  and  void. 

While  we  congratulate  Mr.  Roberts 
on  the  signal  victory  he  has  won  for 
his  company  in  this  case,  we  cannot  re¬ 
frain  from  deploring  that  the  provision  In 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  necessitated  the  decision  on 
which  his  viotory  is  based  can  be  applied 
to  the  case  in  point. 


this 


week  to  commence  the  construction  of 
thing  on  wheals. 
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A  Now  Vestibule  Connection. 

John  Kirby,  .Tr.,  and  A.  M.  Kittredge,  of  the 
Barney  &  Smith  Manufacturing  Company, 
Dayton,  O.,  received  a  patent  on  May  10  for  a 
vestibule  connection  for  oars  which  has  many 
novel  features.  The  application  for  a  patent 
was  tiled  November  17,  1890,  and  in  its  course 
through  the  Patent  Office  was  placed  in  inter¬ 
ference  with  several  other  applications  claim¬ 
ing  the  same  subject  matter.  After  a  lively 
contest  before  the  Interference  Examiner,  the 
Board  of  Appeals,  and  the  Commissioner, 
priority  of  invention  was  awarded  in  favor  of 
Kirby  &  Kittredge.  The  invention  is  shown  | 
as  applied  to  a  dining  car  on  the  C.  &  O.  R.  R., 
and  consists  in  an  improved  method  of  form¬ 
ing  a  yielding  or  elastic  connection  between 
two  vestibules  wheel  cars  are  coupled  logeth-  | 
er,  whereby  the  space  between  the  vestibules 
is  inclosed,  and  the  movements  of  the  ca^snot 
interfered  with  while  in  motion,  yet  the  space 
kept  closed,  whatever  the  relative  positions 
of  the  cars  may  be.  The  objects  of  the  invent¬ 
ors  appear  to  be  the  avoidance  of  the  use  of 
heavy  face  plates,  springs,  the  mortising  and 
cutting  away  of  the  car-framing,  the  strains 
upon  the  car-body  incident  to  the  common 
style,  and  withal  the  production  of  a  cheap, 


simple  connection,  easy  of  construction,  appli¬ 
cation  and  maintenance. 

The  vestibule  is  formed  on  the  platform  of 
the  car  in  the  usual  way,  by  posts  located  at 
the  outer  edge  of  the  platform  and  extending 
to  the  hood.  A  cross-piece  joins  the  posts 
at  the  top,  and  the  space  between  the  posts 
and  the  car  body  proper  closed  by  the  ordinary 
doors.  The  extension,  made  of  rubber,  or 
other  inherently  elastic  material,  capable  of 
yielding  in  all  directions  to  the  movement  of 
the  cars,  is  supported  on  the  posts,  and  pro¬ 
jects  sufficiently  to  make  a  practically  close 
connection  when  the  cars  are  coupled.  The 
hollow  tube,  we  believe,  is  provided  with  lon¬ 
gitudinal  webs  to  make  it  keep  its  shape.  In 
applying  the  tube,  a  strip  of  iron  with  screw 
holes  in  it  is  placed  inside  the  tube  and  bent 
I  to  the  form  of  an  arch.  The  posts  are  grooved 
out  to  receive  the  tube,  and  the  whole  is  se¬ 
cured  in  place  by  screws  passing  through  the 
iron  strips  and  into  the  posts.  Holes  are  made 
through  the  tube  where  the  screws  are  to  be 
inserted. 

The  foot-plate  is  of  the  ordinary  type— 
Cowel,  Browning,  or  Bissell— and  is  not  con¬ 
nected  in  any  way  with  the  tube.  The  readers 
of  the  Journal  who  followed  the  decisions  in 


the  Pullman  vestibule  cases  will  remember 
that  this  feature—  the  connection  of  the 
buffer-plate  and  the  face-plate  so  that  the 
latter  would  partake  of  the  movements  of  the 
former— was  a  characteristic  and  leading  feat¬ 
ure  of  the  Pullman  design.  Kirby  has  elimi¬ 
nated  that  feature  in  his  connection  altogether, 
and  secures  the  result  of  keeping  the  passage¬ 
way  closed  up  in  a  somewhat  different  way. 
Now  let  Kirby  discard  the  old  double-winged 
side  doors,  and  substitute  in  their  places 
single  doors  hinged  to  the  posts  and  opening 
outward  over  the  platform  end  timber  far 
enough  to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  he  will  have 
made  another  improvement  which  will  find 
favor.  The  brand  railings  can  be  removed 
from  the  end  timber  and  placed  on  the  single 
I  doors  on  the  inside,  and  the  brake  and  un¬ 
coupling  lever  easily  disposed  elsewhere. 


Car  Ventilation. 

May  14,  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad, 
an  experimental  test  was  made  in  a  special 
car  in  the  presence  of  about  twenty  railroad 
gentlemen,  of  the  Creamer  system  of  car  ven¬ 
tilation.  The  new  feature  of  the  system  is  the 
method  of  admitting  fresh  air  in  such  a 
way  as  to  avoid  chilling  draughts,  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  an  abundant  supply.  This  is 
accomplished  by  fitting  into  one  of  the  window 
openings  on  each  side  of  the  car  a  galvanized 
iron  injector  with  two  wings,  one  of  which  is 
opened  forward,  and  receives  the  air,  which 
then  passes  through  two  fine  wire  screens, 
and  thence  to  the  steam  pipes,  along  the  sides 
of  the  car.  The  pipes  are  enclosed,  and  the 
fresh  air  is  warmed  by  contact,  and  then  dis¬ 
charged  into  the  car  through  registers  be¬ 
tween  the  seats. 

It  is  well  known  that  steam  heated  cars  at 
times  get  overheated,  and  a  very  satisfactory 
demonstration  was  shown  by  this  improve¬ 
ment  that  by  closing  the  forward  wing  of  the 
injector  ana  opening  the  rear  one  the  heat 
was  drawn  out.  The  injectors  are  operated 
from  the  inside  of  the  car,  and  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  as  desired.  AH  the  ventilators  in  the 
clear  story  are  self-acting,  and  reverse  them¬ 
selves  as  the  train  changes  its  direction.  The 
registers  are  all  connected  to  one  rod,  and 
operated  by  a  lever  at  the  end  of  the  car, 
showing  conclusively  that  the  temperature 
could  be  regulated  to  any  degree  required  by 
the  simplest  methods  possible.  No  cinders  or 
smoke  came  in  at  any  time.  Nothing  is  re¬ 
quired  for  maintenance  or  repairs. 

All  the  gentlemen  present  expressed  them¬ 
selves  as  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  results 
shown,  and  that  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  as 
to  the  success  of  the  improvements.  Among 
the  gentlemen  present  were  Mr.  Sanborn,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Merritt  of  the  B.  &  M  , 
Messrs.  Lauder  and  Twombly  of  the  Old  Colo¬ 
ny,  J.  W.  and  G.  L.  Marden  of  the  Fitchburg, 
E.  B.  Phillips,  late  president  of  the  Fitchburg, 
and  others.  The  excursion  was  made  to  Law¬ 
rence  and  back. 


suing  Post.J 


ilS  MUK.  EMILY  C'.  PULLMAN. 

Died,  on  Saturday  morning,  the  21st 
at  her  residence  In  this  city, 
.Mrs.  Emily  C'.  Pullinan,  aged  83 
years.  Mrs.  Pullman  was  the  widow 
of  James  Lewis  Pullman,  who  died  at 
Albion,  in  this  State,  in  1853,  leaving 
her  in  moderate  circumstances  with 
fl  large  family  of  children,  most  of 
whons  were  then  in  early  life.  Since 
then  her  life  has  been  spent  with 
her  children  then  living,  all  but 
one  of  whom  are  her  survivors. 


city  they  have  cherished  and  sus¬ 
tained  Jjcr  with  unfaltering  affection, 

for  she  was  indeed  “a,  mother  in 
Israel.”  Such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Pull¬ 
man  has  been  may  justly  be  accepted 
as  the  truest  type  and  example  of 
American  motherhood, 

Noah  Davis. 
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CHICAGO  AS  A  RAILROAD  CENTER. 

No  Other  City  on  the  Earth  Can  Compare 
with  It. 

The  following  interesting  statement,  com¬ 
piled  by  Stoelkers’  “Travelers’,  Shippers’ 
and  Mail  Guide,’’  proves  clearly  that  Chicago 
is  the  greatest  railway  center  in  the  world: 


THE  PULLMAN  SILVER  WEDDING. 


■t  Chicago  daily  i 


*  entering  S  3  3 
er  of  vatr  ~8  e 


She  :vii:;  i  I  u  \  t  i.  ii,  devoting  An  Elaborate  Dinner  Service  at  a  Palatial 
herself  in  her  faroilv  till  18U5  Mansion. 

.  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ,  '  '  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M. Pullman  celebrated 

When  she  Went  to  Climagn,  where  her  their  silver  wedding  yeBti-rdny. 

*@On,  Gcoi'gc  M.  Puilm.m,  had  estab-  It  was  twenty-five  years  yesterday  that  Miss 
sin  rcmrnpii  Sanger  and  Mr.  Pullman  were  married,  and 
nut, nun  the  das  was  made  memorable  by  cnterlaia- 
lill  1  ’■71 .  when  I  ing  a  company  of  friends  at  dinner  in  the 
where  she  had  ®V0nius- 

At  their  pulntial  home,  corner  of  Prairie 
avenue  and  Eighteenth  street,  the  happy 
t  couple  roedived  a  few  chosen  friends  in  the 
jl  early  evening,  and  at  7  o’clock 
an  elaborate  dinner  was  served. 
The  table  at  which  the  guests  were  Beated 
1-onr.,  known  w  ii,,  i',.o,  »wi,i,.h  was  laden  n  ith  pink  roses  and  illuminated  by 
ie.net,  known  as  l  ,lstk  iiist,  whkh  numerous  candelabra  softly  shaded  in  rose 
had  been  constructed  solely  in  her  colored  silk.  Gorgeous  clusters  of  peonies, 
honor.  She  was  the  mother  of  and  stands  of  c 
ten  children,  seven  of  whom  arc  now 


when  she  went  to  Chi' 

George.  M.  Pulld 
lished  his  resilience, 
there  most  of  the  tim< 
she  came  to  this  city 
since  resided  with  lur  children,  or  at] 
her  residence  where  she  died, 
her  beautiful  summer  home  among] 
the  Thousand  Islands  of  the  St.  Law- 1 


1 ! ;  i  n«  .i“ 


THE  EVENING  STAR  wabu.i 

WASHINGTON. 


,  filled  the  8[  aciojs  corridor, 

- - crimson  roses  were  placed  here 

. . .  ,,,  ,  ,  .y  i  and  there  about  the  drawing  rooms.  During 

C!  . . w  |  the  repast  an  orchestra  sent  forth  strains  of 

living,  all  of  whom  attest  With  ten-  melody  from  a  tower  of  palms  and  roses.  Be- 

•to  vmtiUl.lc  Pto., talma.  u,  S&fcSS*K&WSMlrSl!i‘jS 

llcr  and  her  faithful  training.  A  garet  Darlington,  of  Pit  sburg:  Miss  Kaih- 
,1  ,  ,  ,,  arine  Gordon,  of  St.  Paul ;  the  Misses  Alger, 

woman  wlm  has  reared  such  a  family  of  Detroit,  and  Mr.  A.  li.  Small  and  Mr.  Ed- 
as  Mrs.  Pullman  through  all  the  Vi-  gu&GaroIaon,  of  San  Francisco. 

Clssitudcs  of  life,  including  a  widow-  -  • 

Kood  of  so  many  years,  to  worthy 
»bd  respected  manhood  and  woman¬ 
hood  cannot  have  been  other¬ 
wise  than  one  of  tenderest  affection 
and  great  firmness  and  true  no¬ 
bility  of  character;  and  If  she 
shall  have  given  to  her  countrymen 

who  have  taken  rank  with  its  most  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

useful  citizens  her  memory  should  he  i 
exalted  and  her  virtues  praised.  Such,, 

*  woman  was  Mrs.  Pullman.  All  hei¬ 
nous  and  daughters  arc  witnesses  to 
her  worth.  Her  oldest  son.  the  Rev.  / 

R.  II.  Pullman,  is  a  distinguished  \  Palace  Car  M>ko.  ~Alip(!a,.all< 
divine  at  Baltimore,  holding  high  suburban  Line, 

rank  in  his  profession.  Another,  the  A  novelty  in  local  rolling  stock  made  its  firs  Nui*bM 
Rfiv  Dr  Tames  M  Itillmin  former  Public  appearance  Wednesday  evening.  It  wa  " 
ue\.  Dl.  James  M.  j  Ullman,  lormer-  a  Pullman  palace  street  car  and  it  was  operated 
ly  Of  this  city,  now  Of  Lynn,  Mas-  over  the  tracks  of  tbo  Georgetown  and  Tenley- 
sachlisetts.  is  among  the  most  elo-  town  and  the  Tenloytown  and  Rockville  roads, 
fflicnt  and  successful  ministers  Of  ^  companies  a  largo  number  of 

prominent  business  men. accompanied  in  several 
this  country.  Iler  third  son,  George  instances  by  ladies,  left  82d  and  M  streets 
M.  Pullman,  just!  V  ranks  both  in  this  Shortly  after  6  o’clock  and  proceeded  to  Bethesda 
country  and  abroad  with  the  bene-  ^dent  Spencer  Watkins  Hecretary 

■  .  „  „  .  M.  Wilson  Offutt  and  Superintendent  Frank 

factors  of  man  for  the  benefits  UIS  Turner  cared  for  the  party  on  route,  while  i 
genius  unci  ability  have  bestowed  lip-  Superintendent  Main  of  the  Pullman  Company  j 
oh  the  traveling  public:  and  all  hei  that  the  beauties  of  the  big  vehicle  were! 

,  ,  .  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  properly  described.  At  the  park  the  guests 

sons  and  daughters  do  her  honor  and  were  met  by  Mr.  John  E.  Beall  and  under  his 
attest  her  faithful  care.  It  is  grati-  e^rt  proceeded  to  the  dining  haU  of  the  new 
hotel ,  where  a  collation  was  Berved.  Many  of  i 
fyljlg  to  know  that  in  her  old  age  and  the  numerous  forms  of  amusement  provided  | 

■iSi  Imr  rlvimr  rl-.u  .hi.  L  w  l,i„.n  in  ilmir  for  tho  multitude  of  excursionists  were  tested  1 

to  her  dying  day  she  lias  been  in  then  and  enjoved  until  u  0,clock.  then  the 

warm  and  constant  attention.  At  special  carload  started  homeward. 

“Castle  Rc-.t .  ”  her  home  in  the  St.  Law-  wTbe^J^n  IkMSS 

renco.  her  descendants  have  annually  *n8  °f  next  season’s  business,  is  a  fine  speci- 
, ,  ,  men  of  the  carbuilders’  skill. 

•cd  around  her  on  her  birthdays  It  is  rumored’that  similar  cars  will  be  run  on 
do  queenly  homage  to  her  beauti-  of  1110  oi‘y  Une8>  commencing  next] 

1  character  and  at  her  home  in  this  —■  — - 


Atchison,  Topeka  A  Santa  F6 . 

Baltimore  &  Ohio . 

Belt  Railway  of  Chicago  (Transfi 

lino) . 

Chicago  &  Alton . . 

Cliicago  &  Calumet  Terminal  (Belt) 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois . 

Chicago  &  Erie . 

Chicago  A  Evanston  (C..  M.  Sc  St. 

operating) . 

Chicago  Si  Grand  Trunk . 

Chicago  A  Northern  Pacific . . 

Chicago  &■  Northwestern  —  Galena 

Division . 

Chicago  A  Northwestern— Freeport  | 

Chicago  A  Northwestern— liiiwau- 
Cliicago  &.  Northwestern— Wisconsin] 
Chicago  &  Southwestern  (Wisconsin) 
Chicago  &  "western '  'Indiana'  (l 

Chicago  &!  West*  Michigan  I".’" .' .' 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. ... 
Chicago,  Burlington  Sc  Northern 
Chicago  Central  (Wisconsin  Cc 

Bluffs  Div . 

C.,  M.  Si  St.  P.— Milwaukee  Divisioi 
C.,  M.  Si  St.  P. — North  Chicago  Liu. 
Chi.,  Madison  &  Northern  (ILl.  Con 

Chicago,  ifock  isiand  A  Pacific . 

Chicago.  St.  Paul  Si  Kansas  City... 

(  lev.,  (  in.,  Chi.  Si  St.  Louis  (Big  < 

Route) . 

.Illinois  Central — Cairo  A  New  Or- 


St.  P.— Chicago  & 


Itrai  -Freeport,  Dubuque 

’ity  line .  1 

itrai— Pontiac  Divisio 
itrai— Springfield  Div 


Lsliurg,  Cincinnati, 

’uS^'.w'uyQ“ 


md  mail  trains.. 


LUXURY  IN  STREET  CARS. 


Merchandise  freight  trains . 

Grain,  stock,  and  lumber  trains— 

Total  number  of  regular  trains  of  all 
classes  in  and  out  of  Chicago  daily, 
all  railroad  lines . 


THE  BUFFALC 


The  railway  record. 

Pullman's  New  Contract  with  the  West¬ 
ern  New  York  &  Pennsylvania. 


No  Longer  Any  Doubt  about  a  South  Park 

Bi It  Line  Relng  Built— Serious  Oamor- 
alizttlon  Threatened  In  F««»n  Jr 
Ratei— General  Intelligence. 

The  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  a  oontraot  from  the  Westsrn 
Now  York  &  Pennsylvania  under  which  its 
oars  will  be  operated  over  that  road  for  the 
next  25  years. 

This  is  a  splendid  gain  for  the  Pullman 
Company,  but  the  benefits  of  the  coutraot  do 
not  end  at  that  point. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  for  a  long 
period  the  Pullman  equipment  on  the  Western) 
New  York  &  Pennsylvania  has  not  been  up  to 
the  mark— that  is,  while  comfortable  and 
pleasant,  it  has  not  compared  favorably  with 
the  Pullman  palaces  on  other  roads,  and  this 
faot  nearly  oulmlnated  at  one  period  in  a  ohanae 
to  tho  Wagner  service.  For  some  reason  the 
negotiations  fell  through  and  now,  under  this 
new  oontraot  with  the  Pul  man  people,  the 
traveling  public  will  ba  correspondingly  beue- 
flted.  All  tha  old  car§  aro  to  be  replaced 
by  braud  new  ones  having  the  very  latest  im¬ 
provements  and  conveniences.  Some  of  them 
have  been  completed  and  will  be  bore  next  week. 

,  7*ley  ar®  said  to  be  models  of  beauty,  com- 
1  fort,  and  elegance,  and  the  patrons  of  the  pop¬ 
ular  Western  .New  York  &  Pennsylvania  will 
learn  of  the  new  arrangement  with  pleasure. 

CHICAGO  AND  GREAT  WESTERN. 

Formal  Absorption  of  the  Stlckney  System 
by  the  New  Company. 

President  John  M.  Egan,  of  tho  Chicago, 
St,  Paul  and  Kansas  City  Road,  will  issue  the 
following  circular  to-day  from  his  St.  Paul 
office: 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Chicago  and 
Great  Western  Railway  Company  lias  this  dav 
taken  possession  of  tlio  Chicago,  St.  Paul  mid 
Kansas  City  Railway  and  appurtenances  as  los- 
seo,  and  will  hereafter  opera  to  the  same.  The 
officers  of  the  Cliicago  and  Groat  Western  Rnil- 

John  M.  Egan.  President  and  General  Manager. 

M.'c.'  Heali. >n.  Auditor. 

Robert  C.  Wight,  Secretary. 

Lusk,  Bonn  Sr  Hadley.  General  Solicitors. 


ly  will  ci 


St.  Paul  ai 


inued  in  tl 


lb 


am  hereby  con¬ 
ns  as  tha  ropre- 

...  .  hicago  &  Great 

"  cston  Railway  Company.  Ail  timo  cards,  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Cliicago,  St.  Paul  aud 
Kansas  City  Railway  Company  hnvo  been  adopted 
by  this  company. 

The  outstanding 

ness  of  the  Cliicago,  „„  .  _ _ 

Ruilway  Company  will  bo  adjusted  by  _  _ 
pany.  John  m.  Eoan, 

President  and  General  Manage 
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The  Wagner  Palace  Car  company  has  completed  at 
its  Buffalo  shops  two  handsome  sleeping  oars  for 
service  on  West  Shore  road  between  New  York  and 
Toronto.  These  cars  are  vestibnled,  with  platforms 
lighted  by  gas,  and  have  all  the  modern  improvements 
that  have  been  devised  tor  the  comfort  of  passengers. 
Each  car  has  twelve  sections  and  a  stateroom  with 
annex  and  private  toilet  rooms  in  addition  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  toilet  rooms;  also  an  extra  large,  commodious 
smoking  room.  These  carB  are  finished  in  mahogany, 
with  handsome  brass  gas  fixtures  and  opaline  glass 
domeB,  the  Pintsch  system  being  used  in  lighting. 


.6jyg~ 

Pintsch  Ga-.  for  Oar  Lighting. 


The  usual  Buccese  which  has  been  the  fortune  of 
the  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Co.,  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Pintsch  gas  for  lighting  cars,  only 
demonstrates  that  corporations  as  well  as  the 
public  demand  the  very  best  article  to  be  had. 
And  when  we  say  best  it  not  only  means  the  light 
which  superior,  but  one  which  is  at  all  times  per¬ 
fectly  safe  and  easily  controlled. 

Some  years  ago  a  dangerous  system  was  to  some 
extent  used,  whereby  gas  was  made  from  gaso¬ 
line,  but  the  pronounced  declarations  of  the  best 
chemists  in  the  most  noted  universities  of  Amer 
ica  condemning  its  use,  sounded  a  note  of  warn 
ing  whifcn  caused  general  managers  to  take  a 
second  thought  before  deciding  on  a  change. 

It  has  been  a  very  thoughtful  and  wise  precau¬ 
tion,  no  doubt,  thus  avoiding  many  disastrous 
consequences,  for  everbody  fully  understands 
how  prone  gasoline  is  to  explosion  on  the  most 
unloobed  for  occasions. 

Now,  however,  since  the  general  adoption  of 
Pintsch  gas  on  the  leading  railways  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  in  the  cars  of  the  Pullman  and 
Wagner  Companies,  the  traveling  public  is  well 
satisfied  with  the  light,  they  know  also  that  it  is 
safe,  and  in  this  way  the  railway  officials  have 
catered  to  a  dem  ind  that  at  one  time  appeared 
difficult  of  solution.  Why  any  road  should  fail  to 
so  equip  its  cars  is  inexplicable  at  this  late  day. 


CIjc  Cintcs. 

rX'ElXr  DP-A-C3-ES- 

KEW-YOKK,  SATURDAY,  JULY  10,  1892. 


DR.  WEBB  AND  BOSTON  AND  MAINE. 

Speaking  of  the  election  of  Dr.  W.  Sownrd  Webb 
as  a  Director  of  the  Boston  ana  Maine  Rallroarl,  and 
tho  alleged  acquirement  of  a  large  interest  in  that 
road  by  the  Vanderbilts,  an  obnermnt  railroadman 
aald  lest  evening  "By  Inference  the  meanlugof  Dr. 


'painaeoar  eiolnsiTely.^Its' contract  with  the  Pull- 
man  Company  will  expire  on  tho  let  of  next  July. 
Dr  Webb  is  the  President  of  the  Wagner  Palaco  Car 
('oiiinauy  Alirt  his  influence  as  a  Boston  and  Maim* 
Director  would  certainly  not  bo  cast  In  favor  of  Pull- 


\ 


STRONGER  EQUIPMENT  NEEDED. 

One  feature  of  the  lamentable  accident 
■which  occurred  on  the  Pennsylvania  Road 
tho  other  day  near  Harrisburg,  by  which  a 
number  of  persons  lost  their  lives  and  still 
more  wore  maimed  for  life,  seems  worthy 
of  more  consideration  than  has  been  given 
it.  Thus  far  the  great  effort  has  been  to 
discover  which  of  tho  employes  of  tho  com¬ 
pany  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  ac¬ 
cident.  While  such  an  Investigation  cannot 
be  too  searchlngly  or  energetically  'pursued 
other  circumstances  connected  with  the 
smashup  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  If  any 
one  thing  in  connection  with  railroad  oper¬ 
ation  has  been  dem^strated  it  is  that  what¬ 
ever  safeguards  be  placed  around  that 
operation,  whatever  precautions  against 
danger  may  be  adapted,  the  way  to  prevent 
criminal  negligence  on  the  port  of  some 
employes  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  All 
precautionary  measures  should  therefore 
take  the  existence  of  such  criminal  negli¬ 
gence  into  consideration  and  methods  to 
render  it  unproductive  of  results  to  the 
largest  extent  possible  should  be  devised. 

In  the  accident  already  alluded  to  it  was 
proved  conclusively  that  much  can  bo  done 
in  this  direction  by  increasing  the  strength 
and  resisting  power  of  the  equipment  used 
ill  the  make-up  of  trains.  Tho  boavy  sleep¬ 
ing  and  parlor  cars  on  the  rear  end  of  the 
train,  into  which"  the  colliding  train  ran 
directly,  and  which  received  the  full  force 
of  the  collision,  were  not  wrecked  and  the 
passengers  in  them  received  no  serious  in¬ 
juries,  while  the  lighter  and  more  cheaply 
constructed  ordinary  passenger  coach  which 
was  between  them  and  the  baggage-oar  was 
smashed  to  splinters.  Here  it  was  that  the 
sacrifice  of  human  life  took  place.  It  is  a 
fair  inference,  therefore,  that  had  all  tiie 
been  vestibnled  parlor  or  sleeping  cars 


uTI  loss  of  life  would  have  been  avoided. 
flow  of  such  facts  as  these  it  would  seem  to 
bo  the  duty  of  managers  of  railroads  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  strengthening  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  their  ordinary  equipment, 
as  the  safety  of  passengers  may  thereby  be  I 
very  largely  increased.  It  is  to  be  hoped  I 
that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  that  is  to  wit- 
nesstbe  introduction  and  universal  adoption 
of  the  steel  car.  When  it  arrives  the  loss  of 
life  in  railroad  collisions  will  doubtless  bo 
v  materially  reduced. 


SLEEPERS  WAY  OFF. 


Pittsbnrgers  Who  Want  Pnllmans 
Generally  Left  in  the  Lurch. 


TAIL  END  OF  ALL  THROUGH  TRAINS 


A  Lower  Berth  Is  One  of  Those  Things 
Hardly  Obtainable. 


OFFICIALS  SURPRISED  AT  THE  KICKS 


Complaints  are  constantly  being  made  by 
travelers  of  the  scarcity  of  sleeping  car  ac¬ 
commodations  in  Pittsburg.  It  applies  to 
all  the  rends,  but  more  especially  on  the 
Pennsylvania  to  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.  The  bulk  of  the  travel  out  of  Pitts¬ 
burg  is  to  these  Eastern  points.  An  effort  4 
was  msde  yesterday  to  find  Out  who  is  re-  I 
sponsible,  the  railroads  or  the  Pullman 
monopoly.  Since  Pullman  succeeded  in  ! 
freezing  out  all  competition  his  company 
has  occnpied  a  very  independent  position, 
and  the  poor  public  mnst  hnmbly  bend  the 
knee  to  the  moguls.  Indeed,  the  railroads 
haven’t  much  to  say,  and  the  qnery  it,  how 
long  will  the  present  state  of  affairs  con¬ 
tinue? 


,is  being  discriminated  against.  The  kick 
fTom  travelers  are  strong  and  plentiful, 
but  without  avail.  Commercial  men  have 
some  hard  experiences,  and  if  one  stands 
around  the  hotel  counters  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  day  numerous  complaints  about 
berths  can  be  heard.  In  other  cities  some 
attention  is  paid  to  telephone  messages  for 
the  reservation  of  berths.  Here  they  are 
ignored,  and  busy  people  must  send  to  the 
offices  and  show  their  tickets  before  ethey 
are  accommodated. 

The  lamest  kind  of  excuses  are  given  to 
explain  the  conduct  of  tho  Pullman  agents. 
The  most  “pat"  is  that  people  can’t  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  take  berths  after  thy 
order  them,  and  it  would  be  depriving 
others  who  want  the  accommodations  to 
hold  them.  Ocessionaily  it  happens  that 
a  passenger  fails  to  take  the  berth,  but  the 
instances  are  not  frequent. 

A  Lower  Berth  Not  Obtainable. 

It  is  impossible  to  get  a  lower  berth  to 
New  York  unless  it  is  ordered  a  day  or  two 
ahead,  and  nobody  wants  an  npper.  The 
upper  berth,  by  the  way,  is  the  foot  of  the 
evil.  The  Pullman  agents  have  been  try¬ 
ing  for  years  to  convince  travelers  that  an 
upper  is  as  good  as  a  lower,  but  it  is  notice¬ 
able  that  they  never  get  into  a  top  one 
themselves,  unless  they  can’t  help  it.  They 
are  hard  to  reach,  the  air  is  foul  and  hot  in 
winter,  and  during  warm  weather  they  are 
particularly  stuffy  and  disngreeable.  The 
same  rates  are  charged  tor  both.  The  vic¬ 
tim  in  an  upper  looks  down  on  the  fellow 
in  a  lower  and  sees  him  enjoying  privileges 
that  he  is  denied.  Naturally  he  is  mad, 
and  feels  that  he  has  been  robbed. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  difference  in 
price  should  not  be  made.  An  npper 
berth  is  not  worth  as  much  as  a  lower,  and 
this  is  conceded  by  everybody.  A  Penn-  j 
svlvania  passenger  man  suggested  yesterday 
that  at  least  fiO  cents  per  night  or  more  I 
should  be  knocked  off  the  sleeping  car 
rates  on  upper  berths.  If  this  were  done, 
the  company  would  have  no  trouble  to  fill 
them,  and  this  constant  jangling  about 
tower  berths  would  cease.  In  some  West-  | 
ern  States  the  company  is  compelled  by 
law  to  close  the  upper  berths  when  not  in 
use.  They  are  lett  down  to  lorce  passen¬ 
gers  to  buy  a  section.  An  effort  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  made  to  have  such  a  law  passed  by 
the  next  Legislature  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  those  who 
spend  many  of  their  nights  on  sleeping  cars. 
Anything  Good  Enough  for  Plttr, burgers. 

But  in  Pittsburg  people  are  glad  enough 
to  get  anything,  uppers  or  lowers.  Drum¬ 
mers  state  that  frequently  they  can’t  get 
berths  on  the  7 :15  and  8:10  trains  East  on 
the  Peunsylvania  road.  They  are  com¬ 
pelled  often  to  leave  at  4:30  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  sit  up  in  the  coaches,  or  take  chances 
on  the  Keystone  express  at  1:20  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  always  crowded. 
Recently  Max  Moorhead  was  going  to 
Washington,  and  looking  at  the  sleeper  he 
was  in,  said:  “Poor  Pittsburg,  we  are  al¬ 
ways  getting  the  worst  of  it.  The  poorest 
Pullman  cars  on  the  road  are  run  out  of 
this  town,  while  the  new  ones  are  sent  to 
other  places.  ’’  The  truth  is  that  some  of 
them  look  as  if  they  had  been  in  use  before 
the  deluge.  They  are  old-fashioned  and 
badly  worn,  but  full  rates  are  charged  any¬ 
how. 

Around  the  railroad  offices  some  informa¬ 
tion  about  sleeping  cars  was  obtained.  Pas¬ 
senger  men  say  that  every  now  and  then  the 
railroads  jump  on  the  Pullman  Company 
with  the  force  of  pile  drivers,  and  for  a 
time  afterward  things  are  better.  The  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Ohio  runs  one  sleeper  to  Chicago 
and  Cincinnati  every  night  and  two  to 
Washington.  This  number  is  all  that  is 
needed,  and  is  sufficient  to  accommodate 
its  travelers,  except  when  a  baseball 
club  or  a  theatrical  company 
gobbles  all  the  lower  berths,  anil 
leaves  the  tippers  lor  the  drummers.  Then 
the  air  is  blue,  but  there  is  no  remedy.  The 
greatest  trouble  is  experienced  in  getting 
sleepers  for  special  parties.  The  curs  are 
ordered  in  plenty  of  time,  they  are  duly 
promised,  and  then  at  the  last  moment  they 
arrive  with  two  or  three  short.  This  shows 
that  either  the  company  hasn’t  enough  cars 
to  supply  the  demand,  or  they  go  to  other 
plaoea  The  latter  opinion  is  "usually  the 
one  held  by  the  disappointed  passenger 

A  Very  Mach  Surprised  Official. 

Mr.  Sansom  has  charge  of  the  sleeping 
tr  arrangements  for  the  Pennsylvania  road. 
1c  was  surprised  that  any  kicks  of  a  scar¬ 
city  had  been  made  recently.  He  admitted 


up  tthtU*9ane  13,  complaints  bad  been 
made  of  a  shortage  on  the  night  trains  to 
New  York,  but  nn  extra  car  had  been  put  on 
the  Eastern  express  and  the  fnst  line,  and 
since  then  everything  has  been  serene.  In 
addition  he  said  a  car  is  held  in  the  yards 
ready  to  put  on  at  a  moment’s  notioe  to 
provide  lor  an  overflow.  Mr.  Hansom 
then  went  over  the  sleeping  car  accommo¬ 
dations  offered  nightly  by  the  Pennsylvania 
road.  First  two  sleepers,  one  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  New  York  each,  are  run  on  the 
4:30  train  in  the  afternoon.  All  the  space 
is  for  sale  here.  This  express  is  a  very  un¬ 
desirable  train,  and  if  the  cars  were  held 
until  evening  the  publie  would  be  much 
better  pleased.  The  Eastern  express  carries 
one  car  to  New  York  and  one  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  t  hat  are  put  on  here.  The  other  three 
sleepers  come  from  the  West,  and  every 
afternoon  a  report  of  the  space  for  sale  in 
these  cars  is  received  here  at  4:30.  The 
fast  line  has  two  sleepers  out  of  Tittsburg  for 
the  East,  one  from  Cleveland,  only 
one  section  of  which  is  for  sale  in  that  city, 
a  sleeper  lor  Washington  and  one  from  Chi¬ 
cago.  '  An  extra  sleeper  was  also  put  on  a 
short  time  ago.  The  reports  for  the  West¬ 
ern  connections  ot  the  last  line  are  received 
at  5:30  in  the  afternoon.  In  general  from 
seven  to  eight  sleepers  are  reserved  lor 
Pittsburg  passengers  on  the  Pennsylvania 
road  every  afternoon  and  night,  and,  of 
course,  whatever  space  is  vacant  on  the 
other  cars  is  for  sale. 

FAST  TRAIN  DERAILED. 

The  Chicago  Limited  Jumps  From 
the  Tracks  at  Glenfield, 


the  looomotlye  i._  . — _ 
combination  smoker  and  baggage  car 

to  it  suffered  more  than  the  rest,  while  the 
sleeper  following  was  dragged  for  half  its 
length  off  its  trucks. 

Not  a  Man  on  Board  Injured. 

Neither  engineer  nor  fireman  wns  hurt, and 
the  50  odd  passenger*  In  the  train  got 
nothing  worse  than  an  awful  fright  and  a 
good  shaking.  The  engine  and  oars  bumped 
over  the  ties  for  a  few  hundred  feet  and 
stopped  right  side  up.  The  passeugers, 
most  of  whom  were  dressed,  or  dressing 
scrambled  out  of  the  cars  and  thnuked  their 
stars  it  was  no  worse.  A  train  made  up 
in  Pittsburg,  which  was  soon  sent  out, 
enabled  the  limited’s  passeugers  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  journey. 

Fortunately  the  wreck  did  not  blockade 
the  west-bound  track,  although  both  the 
eastern  tracks  were  put  out  of  service  till 
last  night,  and  tho  traffic  of  the  road  was 
conducted  with  some  incidental  delays  over 
a  single  track  between  Glenfield  and  Se- 
wiokley.  Hailroad  men  noticed  that  the 
Cavalier,  boudoir  car,  was  once  more  in 
trouble.  It  was  a  part  of  the  limited  when 
that  train  was  wrecked  at  East  Palestine. 
Superintendent  A.  B.  Starr  spent  his  Sun¬ 
day  at  *he  scene  of  the  wreok,  and  will 
duot  an  inquiry  into  the 
dent  to-day. 


i  of  the  ai 


For  Kith  and  toilet  purpose"  water  la  I 

carried  overhead,  ill  oltuer  end  of  the  card 
and  passengers  are  thus  saved  the  trouble 


pumping  wnter  for  liatbs.  . 

Veatibule,  full  width  of  car,  is  formed  I 
by  foliiing  panels  constructed  of  metul  or 
■wood.  When  not  in  use  ns  vestibule,  l 
panels  may  be  folded  up  at  side  of  car.  ; 

Steps  ure  covered  by  movable  slides,  j 
and  thus  form  platform  whole  width  «f  I 

Can  open  entire  end  of  enr,  the  arch  , 
being  supported  by  steel  trnss.  .  i 

The  folding  platform  covered  by  this J 
patent  is  a  very  useful  arrangement,  ns, 
it  will  absolutely  prevent  telescoping,  and  , 
prevents  jolting  wnen  making  up  tririo- 
Iintform  is  lunged  *'  — 1  i  ft” 

folds  upon  its  cent© 
teohcci  to  outer  rnd 
neath  tho  enr  drawhemift  pass  between 
heavy  cogs,  which  are  operated  by  heavy  , 
springs  of  sufficient  stoength  to  throw  |, 
platform  into  position  when  tension  is  off.  ' 
Other  patents  have  been  applied  fer. 

I  The  specifications  for  the  shops  are.reany  j 
for  bids,  and  w*»rk  will  be  cm  fenced  j 
in  a  short  time.  \  A  .  I 
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A  FIN  DE  Mil  CAS! 

i  What  the  Jones  Oar  Works  Will 
Soon  Bo  Turning  Out. 


RUSHING  60  MILES  AN  HOUR. 

Hineulona  Escape  of  All  mi  Board,  Not  One 
Being  Injured. 

CHARGED  TO  FAULTY  SWITCH-SETTING 

As  tho  New  York  and  Chicago  limited 
was  nearing  Pittsburg  yesterday  morning  it 
left  the  track  at  Glenfield.  and  the  whole 
train  was  derailed.  Although  the  tram 
was  running  at  very  high  »Pc*d- 1 
miles  an  hour,  and  every  car  but  one  left 
the  track,  nobody  was  hurt  aud  compara¬ 
tively  little  damage  was  done  to  the  rolling 
stock  though  the  traok  was  badly  out  up. 

The  aooident  has  not  been  fully  accounted 
for  vet,  but  the  known  facts  appear  .o  be 
as  follows:  The  limited  was  running  about 
on  time  aud  making  very  high  speed,  close 
to  60  miles  an  hour,  when  it  rushed  through 
Glenfield  station  at  a  little  before  7  o  clock 
yesterday  morning.  As  the  locomotive 
cleared  the  station  it  jntaped  the  track  and 
dragged  with  it  all  of  the  five  cars  of  tho 
train  but  the  last. 

Supposed  Faulty  Setting  »r  the  Switch. 

At  the  point  whero  tho  accident  ocourred 
the  two  tracks  spread  out  into  three,  and 
the  east-bound  passenger  trains  commonly 
ie  tho  center  traok,  the  east-bound 


A  BIG  DENVER  ENTERPRISE. 

Chairman  Coppell  or  the  Rio  Grande 
Will  Visit  Denver  This  Mbnth— 
Owned  in  tho  Family— Kall- 


Q.  718.  Can  you  give  us  the  popu- 
latiou  and  the  mileage  of  railroads  in 
the  South  American  countries  as  they 
stand  to-day? 

A.  The  following  table,  compiled 
by  us  with  the  greatest  care,  is  an 
answer  to  this  question: 

Facts  relating  to  South  Ameri 
Names  Present  Areas  ii 

of  popula-  square 

Countries.  tton.  miles. 

Argentina . 4,."jU(>,(H10  1/225,0 

Brazil . I.", 000,000  U,2uD,H 

Holivia .  >,.->00,000  520,1 

British  Guiana  ooo.ooo  _J76,i» 

1  Dutcii  Guiana.,  oo.oon  45,0 

’  Kcuador .  1,500,000  1*4,0 

French  Guiana.  00,000  10,0! 


TO  TYPIFY  EARLY  CHICAGO. 

Mr.  Pullman  to  Erect  a  Stetuc  Representing 
Fort  Dearborn  Mee.ecre. 

George  M.  Pullman  will  erect  a  stat  s 
typifying  Chicago’s  early  history  by  the 
side  of  the  old  cottonwood  tree  which  fronts 
his  residence  at  Calumet  avenue  aud  Eight¬ 
eenth  street.  This  old  tree  is  Baid  to  be  the 
actual  site  of  the  massacred  of  1812.  The 
statue  will  cost  *30.000  and  the  designer, 
Carl  Kohl  Smith,  will  faithfully  and  artistic¬ 
ally  depict  the  fearful  tragedy  after  the  evac-  , 
nation  of  old  Fort  Dearborn.  The  pedestal 
will  be  of  granite  ten  feet  high.  Each  side  will 
have  a  bronze  tablet  on  which  will  be  rep¬ 
resented  incidents  of  the  massacre.  One 
will  portray  the  actual  light,  another  the 
wagou  train  leaving  the  fort,  another  the 
peril  of  Captain  Wells  as  he  lay  under  his 
wounded  horse  and  bade  bis  enemies  to 
“shoot  away.”  and  the  front  tablet  depicting 
the  rescue  of  Mrs.  Helm  by  Black  Partridge 
the  Pottawatomie  chief,  who  was  a  friend 
of  the  whites  and  who  feigned  to  drag  off 
and  drown  the  woman  before  the  eyes  of  | 
his  people,  but  afterward  conducted  her  to 
a  place  of  safety.  The  Indians  now  at  Fort 
Sheridan  are  the  models,  Kicking  Bear 
being  the  artist’s  subject  for  Black  Part-  ’ 
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:a  at  this  date: 
1  Miles  of  II.  R. 


Paraguay 
IT.  S.  Colonib 
Uruguay _ 


H.  M.  Jones,  patentee  of  the  Jones 
vestibule  sleeper,  imd  the  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  new  company,  lias  sent  a  new 
'  batch  of  applications  to  tlie  patent  office, 
mil  in  a  short  time  a  sample  car  will  beq 
milt  at  St.  Charles.  Mr.  Jones  Haims’ 
.lint  liis  patent  covers  many  convcnkv:" 
ces  not  iu  use  by  Pullman  or  Wagner, 

:  and  is  credited  with  having  great  enter¬ 
prise  in  opposing  the  great  monopoly 
1  controlled  by  Pullman. 

Mr.  Jones  gave  a  Times  reporter  a 
description  of  his  car  today: 

Back  of  seats  are  reversible,  also  ex¬ 
tensible,  and  when  extended  form  par¬ 
tition  for  ends  of  berth. 

Each  berth  is  entirely  separate  and 
independent,  and  either  upper  or  lower  | 
ma.v  be  made  up  without  disturbing  the ; 
other. 

Bower  berth  is  formed  by  hinged  sec¬ 
tion,  dosing  Hpace  between  seats,  and 
when  not  thus  used,  this  .section  is  folded 
-  and  is  entirely  "Mt  <*r 


/ 1 


iiicrueath  S' 
Mattress, 


me  ensi-uuuuu  —  >mmonly  Mattress,  or  thin  covering  for  lower 

T1.A  tha  center  track,  the  outer  east-bound  berths,  is  closely  rolled  underneath  the 
t^ik  being  devoted  to  freight  traffic.  The  scat,  and  when  required,  ts  unrolled  and 
Center  track  is  entered  fr®“.  *  “PThere° is  tin  alcoVe?  or  space  the  width 

■witoh,  and  it  is  supposed  that  faulty  set  ono  between  sections,  from 

ting  or  this  switch  caused  the  accident,  it  wllkh  04ftlpant  enters  upper  berth  at  end 

i»  onderstood,  though  not  with  absolute  cer-  Qf  same  in*lend  0f  side.  Each  berth  Lias 

tiintv,  that  the  operator  in  the  signal  tower  |m  jm|,.I)PI1,|(.ul,  set  of  curtains,  winch  may 
at  Glenfield  discovered  when  he  heard  ](p  adjustw]  i,.v  occupants,  the  lower  cur- 
limited  approaching  that  the  switoh  extending  to  near  the  floor.  A  seat  . 

not  been  set  to  divert  the  iri  t|lc  nleove  is  for  convenience  and  use 

- j  .-.a  o,  ™e.  0£  party  occupying  upper  berth,  and  the 

alcove  may  be  used  for  disrobing  aiul 


r  OILY  LAMPS  ON  HORSE  CAR  SEATS. 

Who  has  uot  noticed  the  conductors  in  surface  cars 
when  the  hour  arrives  for  lighting  the  car  lamps?  Writh 
what  supreme  unconcern  they  take  the  oily  lamps  from 
their  places  and  calmly  set  them  on  the  cushions,  intended 
for  the  passengers,  while  they  light  them. 

Naturally  the  seats  where  the  lamp  has  been  are 
smeated  with  oil,  and  one  does  not  like  to  think  how  many 
expensive  dresses  made  of  delicate  stuffs  have  been  ruined 
by  just  such  inexcusable  carelessness. 

Then  when  it  comes  to  the  big  lamp  in  the  middle  of 
the  car  the  conductor,  as  usual,  puts  it  on  the  cushion  and 
then  climbs  up  on  the  seat  w  ith  both  his  dirty  feet  in  or¬ 
der  to  fix  the  lamp  more  securely  in  its  place.  One  can 
not  help  thinking  that  the  place  to  fix  the  lamps  is  at  the 
stables.  _ 


bad  not  been  sst  m  ... 

(rain  into  the  center  track,  and 
tjfv  the  mistake.  It  is  coucluded  that  he 

motived  wheels  struck  it,  and  th®  sho0^ 

»«,*«*  „!L'C„niI"ghthrc’w  th 


['diessing^by  party"  occupying  upper  t>«th, 
1  ns  it  is  entirely  ohscured  from  balance  of 
-car  by  curtains  securely  fastened  in  front 
and  l)C  ,olid  cuds  of  sections  at  sides. 

Hinged  to  the  side  of  the  car  the  upper 
'  berth  is  folded  snug,  »nd  occupy  mg  J>° 


®oti,ve  *,»  »ith  "  the  liigh  speed  at  k  berth  is  folded  snug,  and  occupying  no 

“s  ssajr  """  “*  "*  rs&jissarsiJiS'ifr®* , 

speed  to  auy  great  extent.  ,  .  0,  ,uf.  j  jA,]o  ,  f  car  between  windows,  and  when 

.  there  was  mo  telescoping  or  toppling  over, 
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A  Pullman  Victor  y. 

In  its  suit  with  the  Boston  &  Albany  the  Pullman 
t'C-  has  come  off  with  flying  colors.  This  action 
was  brought  in  the  Circuit  Court  by  the  Pullman 
people  against  the  railroad  for  an  alleged  infringe¬ 
ment  of  patents  On  the  hearing  of  the  case  the 
Circuit  Court  ordered  a  perpetual  injunction 
against  the  railroad  and  an  accounting.  This  was 
in  October  1890.  In  February  1891,  the  railroad 
tiled  a  petition  for  a  rehearsing  of  the  case  and  a 
dissolution  of  the  injunction.  This  petition  was 
denied,  and  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  which  has  now  been  lost. 

The  Pullman  company  is  in  too  strong  a  condi¬ 
tion  financially,  to  meet  with  any  serious  conse- 
qences  from  legal  contests  where  they  have  a  case 
of  any  merit  whatever.  A  late  statement  shows 
that  it  is  now  earning  about  20  per  cent  per  annum 
and  carrying  more  to  surplus  account  every  year 
than  it  pays  out  in  dividends.  The  disposition  of 
its  surplus  and  surplus  earnings  must  soon  be  an 
important  question  before  the  directors.  The 
Pullman  represents  in  its  selling  price  about  its 
cash  assets,  and,  considering  its  earning  power, 
the  increase  in  value  of  its  lands  and  factory 
plant,  and  the  uncapitalized  value  of  its  patents, 
including  the  vestibule  patent,  Pullman  Palace 
Car  is  to  day  cheap  at  anything  under  $250  per 
share. 


Ventilate  tlic  Sleeper.  r>S 

New  York  Timet  editorial :  Wo  notice  that  an 
attempt  is  to  be  made  to  Tontilate  sleeping-cars. 
The  method  outlined  is  simple  and  promises  suc¬ 
cess,  but  the  most  encouraging  feature  of  the 
scheme  is  that  it  should  have  occurred  to  the 
sleeping-car  companies  that  their  coachos  are  not 
alroady  perfect  in  construction  and  management. 
Perhaps  it  may  now  penetrate  their  minds  that 
the  same  covering  is  not  equally  pleasant  for 
thoir  unfortunate  patrons  in  the  tropical  nights 
of  midsummer  and  in  the  arctic  nights  of  midwin* 
ter.  At  present  the  “sloeper”  is  provided  only 
with  clammy  linon  sheets  and  heavy  double 
blankets.  It  would  seem  that  iu  the  prevailing 
fashion  of  woolen  clothing  the  companies  might 
think  of  furnishing  a  pair  of  light,  looaely-worou 
blankets,  one  or  both  of  which  could  be  used  as 
occasion  required.  Such  a  change,  with  a  little 
pure  air,  would  make  a  night  in  a  sleeping-car  a 


OARS  COSTING  $30,000  EACH  RUNNING 
ON  THE  LIMITED. 

Vice  President  Thomson.  General  Man- 
nger  Pugh  and  Chief  Engineer  Brown 
Inspecting  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Lines  East  ol  rittsbjjrhand  Erie. 

Travelling  in  gold  mourned  railroad 
■i  bis  L  whet  passoHgegii'jo.a  -tbs  Pennayl 
Hull  road  Company’s  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Chicago  limited  express 
I  train  will  be  doing  as  soon  at  all  the  uew 
cars  designed  and  constructed  by  the  Full- 
mun  Palace  Car  Company  lor  the  Penney  1- 
I  vsnta  are  completed  and  placed  In  service. 

there  are  six  now  bulldiog  and  four  huvo 
already  been  in  Uroid  Street  Station  within 
the  past  48  hours  and  been  Inspected  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  officials  and  by 
,  Superintendent  iiurtln  of  the  Pullman 
Company. 

A  Pullman  Car  Costing  >30,000, 

The  aggregate  cost  of  the  lour  lu.ti 
pleted  Is  8125.000.  or  over  830,000  each,  «nu 
they  are  prouounced  the  finest  structure™ 
ever  placed  on  wheels. 

Their  names  are  HlblsoM,  Glamolls,  Co- 
lumblno  and  Clematis.  Each  one  is  the 
counterpart  of  the  other,  and  It  can  be  said 
without  the  slightest  exaggeration,  that  thi 
m,nI.Vemen,U  °f  u,e  I'ulln,aa  company  It 
building  palatial  cars  have  been  fairly  sur 
I  £BK,Se*  b7  splendid  railroad  palaces, 

|  readme^6  exclt®d  enllju«lasm  among  rail- 
Agent  Cblrard,  of  the  Pullman  Company. 

I  repor,er  ln  »n  Inspection  ol  the 

Clematis  yesterday.  The  length  of  the  uew 

cars  is  an  increase  over  the  standard  of  the 

Company,  ana  they  are  somewhat 
heavier.  The  exterior  prosents  aDout  the 
I  “PPoaranoe  as  all  the  Pullmans,  a  rich 

.ol*v®  W|U|  Sold  paint  trimming,  highly 
polished  brass  ratllugs  on  the  platforms  and 
In  the  vestibules,  tbc  doors  of  which  show 
new  designs  ln  beveled  glass. 

Gold  Mounted  Cars. 

p,“  ln  ‘he  interior  decorations  tbat  the 
Pullman  Company  have  surpassed  all 
|  the|r  f°rmer  efforts.  To  begin  with,  all  the 
metal  work  which  Is  used  around  the  seats, 
about  the  clectrloal  and  oil  lamps  and  lu  re- 
I  “•Pm6  5s  for  traTollers  la  Hold  mounted. 
I,nhenraep?flure!,u  ejtp8ns've  decoration  Is 
unheard  of  In  railroad  history.  The  Pull- 
man  People  say  this  Is  not  extravagance, 
but  sound  business,  that  the  gold  will  prove 

>' 

&S.  X.S. 
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I  oTf^T*,  ,7”  p“rP°‘e-  The  richness  o7  the 
I  eou<b8<pltetured.<1  UP°“  “•  «eneral  «■««» 
Co8t*  bf  the  Pound. 

Lentmn^ in  the  decorations  wblob  claims  at 
B.e  mms/rnC?  ct,arai;ter  °'‘h«  wood  used  lr. 
upper*ertEs  lho  ou‘or  ««rlace  of  the 

upper  Berths,  the  frame*  of  the  seats,  doors 
fact  mi  the  wood  within  the  Interior.’ 

1  frrowlk  and  can  only  be  pur- 

Co  in  on nv  pOU!ld’  Where  the  Pullman 

Company  obtained  this  wood,  what  Is  its 
’’arlety  or  cost,  arc  secrets  of  Iho  company. 
iinlvro,mU,r,C0'  Ther*  '*  °P'r  »  limited 
s  8omP‘lny  expects  to  use  all 
they  can  lay  hands  on. 

tlils  wood  ls  sufficient.  It 
butyls  fur"  rieblr  !n  'U  geaoral  aPP*arance, 
lOft  flnUk  »hf.h  appearance,  and  bas  a 
imisi. ,  li  ob  feseinbles  fine  satin.  It 
yields  to  carving  beunilfully,  and  there  are 

work  and  «  riN  „er°,s  Wr°l'e,u  bY  haudi- 
work  and  skill  of  the  woodworkers. 

loharmoulse  with  the  gold  mountings 
.  Jd  the  reneral  eflecl  ol  the  wood  work  tm! 

ih.m™  I*al*°  a  n°w  departure  ln  the  ven- 

Without  oroaiinjf  a  draft.  6  ttr 

P  ,  1,’^,,,“Ha,  Drawing  Rooms. 

,f  ./V"’  general  Interior  of  the  ear  Is 
They  ’  °  dra'TlnR  ro°ms  are  doubly  so. 

aud^be monko"!  "u,08t  decorative  Mill! 

decorations  of  both  being  In  perfect  h„r 
mony.  They  are  white  an*  goffi,  the  wa“£ 
of  the  rooms  being  white  enamel  the  metal 
orations  gold  mounted  and  the  wood  of 
7ar'!ety  above  described.  The  Tamas^ 
plush  coverings,  curtains  and  trimmings 
Tvery  fine!"1*"*1  bU6  °f ™e“ffeS 
trKnued  ^ro'u^out 

*“"p^’  ond  al1  “re  mounted  ln  gold.  The 
«tS  the 

---  Corajumy  have  ever  deslglfed  Tn^e 
Pennsylvania  offlolals  are  Ju*s“ly ’proud^l 
"  Mat  tU8|r  fmnous  limited  Ptralu  is 
first  upon  which  they  have  cTcr  been 
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teas  horrible  expononce  than  it  is  now. 

•  New  York  Post  editorial:  An  article  in  our  lo¬ 
cal  column  describes  an  invention  of  Mr.  Pullman 


^Probably  the  finest  and  most  oomplete  trains  in' 
*w“.rp»  P°-‘  equipment  ever  turned  out  were  those  which 

sleoping-cars.  If  he  succeeds  he  will  place  the  the  Pullman  company  famished  the  Pennsylvania  line 
WOI-S-OM-S.  1™.  W..y.8.o„  ,h.  U.IMV 
travel.  No  one,  iu  these  days,  would  think  of  States  supreme  coart  and  all  the  cabinet  officers  to- 
taking  a  mgbtjQurney^byraUJn  anything  but  a  gether  with  the  diplomatic  oorps.  Among  the  new 
and  novel  featnres  of  these  oars  is  the  arrangement  of 
the  berths  by  whieh  the  passengers  are  allowed  two  or 
three  inohes  more  head  room  in  both  upper  and  lower 
berths  than  nsnal.  One  of  the  most  expensive  features 
are  the  trimmings,  which  are  gold  plated.  Duplicates 
of  these  oars  were  also  furnished  for  the  transportation 
of  the  governors  of  Maryland  and  of  Delaware  and 
their  staffs  and  one  for  Governor  McKinley  and  staff. 
These  oars  are  all  equipped  with  the  Pintsch  system 
of  gas  lighting.  The  gas  for  the  round  trip  was  sup¬ 
plied  to  these  cars  at  Chicago. 


a.Qcj/D,  ,  .u„  yet  the  “  sleaper  "  of  today  is  in 
many  respects  a  horrible  place  in  which  to  spend 

anight.  Over’--’ - 

making  in  the 


ooking  the  „u„o.  „ 
cramped  quarters  of  the  car,  the 
conaiuon  ol  tne  air  of  a  filled  car  on  awakening 
in  the  morning  is  something  terrible  to  experi¬ 
ence.  One  cause,  of  this  oquld  have  been 
removed  long  ago  without  an  inventor's  interpo¬ 
sition.  A  principal  reason  for  the  poor  ventila¬ 
tion  of  such  cars  bas  been  the  compartments  at 
each  end.  which,  running  up  to  the  roof,  cut  off 
the  main  source  of  ventilation— vis. :  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  air  through  the  cars  by  the  motion  of  the 
train.  An  ordinary  car  reoeivos  a  supply  of  pure 
air  in  this  way  every  time  the  door  is  opened,  but 
In  a  "  slooper "  such  ventilation  is  guarded 
against  not  only  by  the  partitions  but  by  swing¬ 
ing  doors  at  thoir  side  designed  to  make  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  stray  draught  impossible.  Wo  suggest 
to  the  sleeping-car  companies  that  a  caipanter 
and  a  kit  of  tools  would  soon  do  enough  in  the 
way  of  ventilating  thoir  cars  to  silence  many  com- 
plaiuta  and  add  to  the  public  health. 


OCTOBER  21,  1K02. 

Hints,  I,  Lighting. 

has  bee,,  makiug  tho^re*perim8n“tet0,|  .TechnoI°K-r< 

employes;  whereas  the  k  t0  'i""1*  ,,v  rai'™ad 

with  oil,  cannot  be  ZVe  TL  *  ™  lwn™ 

per  burner,  and  with  the  1^  form’T.t  16  ''an,lles 
wick  lamps,  not  more  than  8  Ses  “me’  doub,e 
shows  an  average  of  2>,  to  5  timw  more  Ml  ‘T6''-  ^ 
the  gas  than  by  the  oil  ?  °'e  l,luni'nation  by 

the  heat  generated  from  the  oil  iT VZ?**  ^  ^ 
than  that  from  the  Pintsch  gas  '  P  ,,ent•  *reat"f 


electric  eight  for  trains. 

j  Pennsylvania  Company’s  n„„.  u 

p  BrUllantly  fiLi  ”  ^  1,8 
PlTlSBVBQ,  Pit.,  Out.  31  _t„  _  . 

The  Ponnsylvauin  Rail.-oad  is  experiml”?' 

SSA,?*  »' »«!»'»« «.  h 
7  lhllkiler>  iodi“’’°“l  to’ 

taed  safety  of  trains,  thoy  siy  wil  mom 


to  l 


dFT  OF  MR.  PULLMAN. 

STATUARY  TO  TYPIFY  CITY  HISTORY. 


tw  M3- 

Partridges  an  exact  repro 


senting  Black  Partridge*is  an  exactrepro 
duclion  of  Kicking  Bear,  the  Sioux  chiet 
now  a  prisoner  at  Fort  Sheridan.  The 
other  Indians  represented  in  the  gropp3 
are  also  specimens  of  the  Indians  now  at 
Fort  Sheridan  for  their  participation  in 
the  recent  battle  of  Wounded  Knee. 


In  the  vicinity  of  Ca 
Eighteenth  strfeet,  is  ti 
ary  typical  of  the  early  ] 
history.  It  will  repres 


Pullman.  It  will  be  finished  April  1,  1803, 
and  will  cost  *30,000. 

The  work  is  already  far  advanced.  The 
gures  as  observed  in  the  sculptor's  studio 
_  esterday  presented  an  intelligent  outline 
of  the  historic  groups.  Carl  Jlohl-Smlth 
and  his  wife  are  enthusiastically  enlisted 
in  the  work,  the  one  producing  in  bold 
outlines  the  work  of  the  other  in  historical 
research.  The  pedestal  will  be  of  Quincy 
■a  iite,  ten  feet  in  height.  On  the  front 
— '  t,le  pedestal  will  be  a  bronze  tablet 
representing  the  fight  and  massacre, 
Lfier  the  evacuation  of  old  Fort 
Jearborn.  On  the  rear  side  of  the  pedes- 
al  will  be  another  bronze  tablet  depicting 
he  wagon  train  leaving  the  old  fort,  with 
’aptain  Wells  and  'his  Miami  warriors  at 
die  bead,  and  Captain  Heald  leading  the 


i tli  street— in-  “General  Miles  gave  orders  to  permit 

<1  us  Models,  the  Indians  to  have  sittings,"  the  sculptor 
said  yesterday.  “Kicking  Bear  is  the  best 
physical  speciraan  of  manhood  I  have  ever 
umet  avenue  and  critically  examined.  He  is  a  wonderful 
be  erected  statu-  man  and  seems  to  enjoy  the  novelty  of 
cried  of  Chicago’s  posing,  besides  evidently  having  a  clear 
nt  the  historic  in-  understanding  of  the  use  to  which  his 
of  Aug.  15.  1812,  figure  will  be  put.  The  assailant  of  Mrs. 
Carl  Kohl-Smith,  Helm,  the  one  with  the  uplifted  tomahawk, 
up  for  George  M.  is  also  a  prisoner  at  Fort  Sheridan,  but  I 
bed  April  1,  1803,  have  forgotten  his  name.  He  fills  the 
historical  idea  that  the  assailant  was  a 


Soon  after  Pullman  was  founded  the 
//  7/^ /  &  st  11,811  B,ruck  a*  th8  dictation  of  a  Chicago 

.  labor  union  xh8  works  wore  closed 

/  /  /'■*)  '  one  week.  There  was  no  disorder  and 

V  /  S’  SVCv*  the  men  re*umed  work  at  the  old  terms. 

- - - -  At  that  time  moat  of  them  belonged  to 

- -  *  _  unions.  Since  then  they  have  left  their 

PULLMAN  AND  HOMESTEAD.  organizations.  They  are,  Mr.  Crawford 

, -  reports,  satisfied  that  they  are  too  well 

A  syndicate  article  by  T.  C  Crawford,  oil  to  need  a  union.  In  Homestead  the 


PULLMAN  AND  HOMESTEAD. 


published  in  a  number  of  last  Sun-  I  Amalgamated  Association  has  hitherto 
day's  newspapers,  described  the  town  of  I  been  supreme. 

Pullman,  Ill.,  as  one  of  the  few  places  in  |  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  ability 
the  world  where  labor  troubles  are  un-  j  of  workmen  to  take  care  of  themselves 
own.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  I  that  the  plan  of  reducing  employees  to 
.vn  of  Pullman  with  Homestead  and  the  position  of  tenants  and  of  governing 
irn,  if  possible,  why  the  workingmen  J  them  like  a  big  family  should  work  bet- 
tbe  one  place  are  prosperous  and  con-  ter  than  the  plan  of  encouraging  them 
tied  while  in  the  other  they  are  re-  Ito  be  independent  aud  freeholders.  Few 
llious  and  riotous  and  under  guard  of  f^ffrHS'mit  that  the  •  Pullman  idea  is  a 
»te  troops.  The  two  towns  are  of  good  and  ,OBical  one.  why  does  ;t  work 
out  the  same  size  and  in  both  th.  ,n-  ,  belter  than  others?  ..xhe  Express,  be_ 
bitants  are  ma.nly  workmen  employed  '  iieves  lhat  lhe  answer  to  this  ia  fouW  j 
a  s.ngle  large  corporation.  In  Pull-  ,he  iDfluence  of  lhe  Amalgamated  Asso- 
n  about  fi.UOu  men  work  for  the  Pull-  ciation.  B  this  wo  do  not  mean  t0  con.\ 
"Car  ^°mp!ny-  Wa88S  ran88  from  I'  damn  the  principle  of  workingmen 
,5  to  $8  a  day  The  average  pay  of  oVganizing  for  mutual  help  and  protec- 
'  workmon  18  *<5°0  a  a  I8”-  Here,  at  |  tion.  Wb  heartiiv  believe  in  U>at.  pro- 
’  °utsat’  ls  008  P°,nt  whara  ,ha  Ho“8-  vided  the  organization  acts  in  an  honest 
ad  men  are  better  off.  While  the  '  and  iaw.abiding  apirit.  But  such  unions 
nimum  price  for  unskilled  labor  is  a  as  the  Amalgamalod  Association  depend 
fie  lower  than  at  Pullman,  the  yearly  for  their  existenca  on  pe|.petua,  agitation  j 
trage  is  higher.  There  are  compara-  and  eonstant  war  between  capital  and. 
oly  few  unskilled  laborers  employed  labor  xhey  are  wrongly  governed  and' 
a  big  iron  factory,  and  the  average  ,  are  baaed  0_  wrong|  ofte„  on  lawles3i 
irly  wages  of  the  4,000  Homestead  I  principies.  Vheir  history  shows  that 
n  probably  approaches  $800.  they  do  much  more  harm  to  the  work- 

lone  of  the  Pullman  workmen  owns  j,  ingmon  than  good.  Xhere  is  an  excellent  j 
own  home.  This  Is  the  great  dis-  bint  for  employers  in  the  statement  that 
ettve  feature  of  the  town.  The  houses  unions  died  out  in  Pullman  because  the 
re  all  built  on  a  uniform  plan  by  the  men  felt  they  bad  no  use  for  thera_at 


'Oldiers.  Each  side  will  have  its  bronze, 
tblct,  one  representing  the  little  garrison1 
etting  ready  to  evacuate  the  fort,  at 
vhich  time  Black  Partridge,  a  noted  Pot- 
awatomie  chief,  who  was  a  friend  of  the 
vhites,  entered  Captain  Heald’s  quarters 
md  told  of  his  tribe’s  enmity. 


The  tablet  on  the  other  side  o 
‘tal  represents  the  scene  at  tli 
gaptain  Wells’  death.  His  1 
en  shot,  the  captain's  leg  bein 
he  horse.  He  is  represented  a 


,i W$>A 


WJk 


town  of  Pullman  with  Homestei 
learn,  if  possible,  why  the  worki 
in  the  one  place  are  prosperous  ai 
tented  while  ia  the  other  they 
bellious  and  riotous  and  under  gt 
State  troops.  The  two  towns 
about  the  same  size  and  in  both 


$1.75  to  $8  a  day.  The  average  pay  of  [  0»rganizi 
the  workmen  is  $000  a  a  year.  Here,  at  t;on  v 
the  outset,  is  one  point  where  the  Home-  vjded  th 
stead  men  are  better  off.  While  the  and  law 
minimum  price  for  unskilled  labor  is  a  as  the  A 
trifle  lower  than  at  Pullman,  the  yearly  for  tbej| 
average  is  higher.  There  are  compara-  and  con, 

I  lively  few  unskilled  laborers  employed  iabor 
in  a  big  iron  factory,  and  the  average  i  are  bas( 
yearly  wages  of  the  4,000  Homestead  I  prjncjp] 
men  probably  approaches  $800,  ;  they  do 

i  None  of  the  Pullman  workmen  owns  !, 


hand  back  of  his  head  and  bringing  the 
id  forward,  at  which  time  he  is  re- 
rded  as  saying:  “Shoot  away.”  Mrs. 
said,  who  had  been  in  conversation  with 
iptain  Wells  at  the  critical  moment,  is 
o represented. 

’he  front  group  represents  the  rescue 
Mrs.  Helm  by  Black  Partridge.  The 
"ires  are  nine  feet  in  height  and  show  a 
ung  Indian  with  raised  tomahawk  in  the 
t  Of  braining  Mrs.  Helm.  While  strug- 
—  for  her  life.  Mrs.  Helm  was  dragged 


beneath  _  _ kkak  of  the  monument, _ 

placing  ‘young’  Indian— naturally  one  who  would 
not  be  as  fully  developed  as  the  vigorous, 
manly  chief.  Black  Partridge.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  these  Indians  has  been  of  great 
value  to  me  in  reproducing  the  figures.  I 
|  have  been  enabled  to  bring  out  some  of 
their  characteristics  not  otherwise  possi- 


snggestion.  The  fiendish  countenance  of 
the  Indian,  the  hopeless  but  defiant  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  hapless  white  man  and  the 
ebbing  life-blood  as  it  trickles  from  the 
gunshot  wound  combine  to  make  the  rep¬ 
resentation  an  artistic  conception. 

Fronting  Mr.  Pullman's  residence  is  an 
old  cottonwood  tree.  It  is  gray  with  age, 
and  displays  the  marks  of  passing  seasons. 
It  is  sa  d  to  have  been  a  silent  witness  of 
the  massacre  of  Aug.  15,  1813.  And  it  is 
here  the  historic  group  will  be  erected. 
The  spot  is  deemed  a  fitting  selection— at 
once  a  commemoration  and  a  suggestion. 
It  is  intended  to  commemorate  the  heroism 
of  the  typical  American  and  to  suggest  to 
the  thousands  who  will  view  it  during  the 
world’s  fair  the  early  struggles  of  those  , 


:  s^k/uUUi/ 

/  <5 T77  y 


1 


Helm  was  dragged 
rasp  by  Black  I*ur- 


,  who,  according  to  the  historical 
,  five,  bore  her  to  the  lake  and  plunged 
•  in,  but  with  her  head  above  water,  the 
"hi  being  to  impress  liis  followers  with 
belief  that  he  would  drown  her.  After 
light  Black  Partridge  conducted  his 
.  ge  to  a  place  of  safety,  whence, 
er  Black  Partridge  had  secured  the  re- 
‘■a  of  her  husband,  she  joined  Ideuten- 
i  In  Detroit.  The  figure  repro 


tinetive  feature  of  the  town.  The  houses  u 
were  all  built  on  a  uniform  plan  by  the  n 
Pullman  company.  They  are  equipped 
with  modern  improvements  —  sewers,  n 
water,  gas,  etc. — and  are  rented  to  tbe  I 


to  be  so  low  that  those  workmen  who  are  / 2  .  .  . 

able  to  own  their  homes  find  it  more  / 
profitable  to  rent  and  invest  their  money  j - 

elsewhere.  There  is  no  philanthropy  in  V  (/  —  /  72 t 

this,  however,  for  it  is  understood  to  7  ' 

pay  the  Pullman  company  an  interest  of  ^  PRIVATE  OAR  SERVICE. 

5  per  cent,  on  tbe  investment.  But  here  Tho  8plen(ll(l  Eqnlpmcnt  Accumulated  h 
again  the  Homestead  men  are  better  off.  ihoWosncr  c.  rniuoi. 

7  hey  not  only  can  own  their  homes,  but  There  is  in  this  eoi'n'ry  a  quite  consideraU 
the  majority  do  own  them.  Further-  tourist  and  special  trt.ffl :  carried  over  tl 
more,  the  Carnegie  company  helps  them  railways  in  special  car?,  chartered  by  touri 
to  build  homes.  It  loans  them  money  and  theatrical  parties,  etc.,  which  traSlo 
and  takes  mortgages  on  the  buildings  as  controlled  by  the  palaco  car  companies  Tt 
security.  Some  Democratic  papers,  by  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company  has  been  gra< 
the  way,  have  enumerated  this  as  one  of  ual'y  accumulating  an  equipment  for  this  cla 
Ih.  Ih.  V,,,  .  L.I.V.  •.  of  traffic  and  tbe  work  has  given  emp.oymet 

the  sins  of  the  comp-ny  by  which  it  op-  to  mBny  mon  at  th9  Eaat  Buffalo  stiops. 
presses  labor!  It  also  takes  charge  of  now  has  for  charter  sleeping,  hotel,  dinini 
the  workmen's  savings,  when  requested,  private,  and  tourist  cars,  for  tho  use  of  specii 
paying  I.g.,  „„  ,h„  i,  VZ"!',  SM 

borrows,  thus  providing  them  with  a  for  largo  parties  special  trains  coraplofc-?,  co 
safe  and  profitable  investment  nis'.ing  of  dining  and  drawing-room  cars,  cod 

The  wages  orthe  Pullman  workmen  Tuff“  ^Vc^lug^bSth^ 
are  fixed,  but  the  company  keeps  a  re-  barbershop,  library,  etc.,  tbe  whole  in  char; 
eerve  fund  which  enables  it  to  give  con-  of  trained  and  skillful  terv  .ms  and  attondam 
tinuous  employment  and  avoid  reduc-  |  ing^^a/t^SlMouble'^ Norths,  w°nh  sm 
.tiens  during  hard  times.  Tbe  same  joom,  »m  king  room,  etc.,  and  a  capacity  < 
plan,  of  course,  prevents  wages  from  i  20  to  60  persons.  Hotel  earn  are  of  practical 
going  np  in  good  times.  Tbe  Homestead  add'tkTu  ° T°  e'  “itchfln^f uraV.hed  co: 
men  are  paid  by  s  sliding  scale,  getting  I  piete,  with  necas-ory  equipment  f 
increased  pay  when  the  firm  prospers  !  serving  meals  during  the 
and  reduced  psy  when  times  are  dull.  In  IXn.^ombln.0 the  latest  improve, inr 
this  particular  the  Pullmah  plan  prob-  t0r  the  couvenieuoe.  and  comfort  of  passe 
ably  works  batter  for  the  men  than  the  1  gers,  and  are  equipped  with  the  most  s 
Homeetead,  though  most  workingmen 

would  prefer  the  latter  a*  being  mora  in-  f  supplying  to  parties  on  extended  trips  t 
dependent.  In  Pullman  there  ls  one  conveniences  and  comforts  of  a  flis'-oh 
policeman  In  Homestead  there  are,  in  ^'..Jd^t^ movable  couch 

ordinary  Hmei,  foor.  No  saloons  aro  center  extension  table,  writing  desk,  reaii 
allowed  In  Pullman.  Homestead  people  lamps,  and  everything  requisite  to  mako 
decide  rucb  matters  lor  themaelves.  >«■  ^ “rormf  “elTlarge  b°eSi,  st.^nj 

It  would  appear  that  in  nearly  every  toiIofc  8taU(iSi  and  closets  and  drawers  t 
point  the  Homestead  workman  ls  better  »,  clothing.  The  kitchens  have  ev«ry  facil 

bT’r-  Wl?  '• !  1 

it  that  in  Pullman  there  hae  never  been  .  utensil*,  china,  silver,  ta 

hut  one  strike,  while  in  Homestead  there  j  |  ware,  table  linen,  etc.  yhe  observetlon  roo 
-KaeaJisea  frequenr  colilsjons,  cul  “  “  -  ’',’" 


PRIVATE  OAR  SERVICE. 


•hartered  by  tourist 
a,  which  traffic  is 
:ar  companlo,.  Tbe 


,op,  library,  ate.,  tbs  whole  in  charge 
I  and  skillful  tor  vents  and  attendants, 
eping  cars  ore  of  d.ffsreut  plona,  hav- 
i  20  to  30  double  berths,  with  state 
,  king  room,  etc.,  and  a  capacity  of 
lersons.  Hotel  earn  are  of  practically 
capaoity  as  sleeping  cars,  with  the 


Tbe  sleeping  < 
lug  from  2J  t 
/com,  tm  ,klng 


proved  appliances  for  insuring  safety.  Ihey 
,st  workingmen  ^ay0  bQ.a  epecially  designed  with  a  view  to 
i  being  more  in-  I  supplying  to  parties  on  extended  trips  the 
l  there  fs  one  conveniences  and  comforts  of  a  flis'-class 
■  d  in  hotel.  They  have  large  saloons  or  parlor*, 

ta  there  sre,  in  furn)tbed  witb  movable  chairs  and  couches, 

No  saloons  are  omter  extension  table,  writing  desk,  reading 

omestead  people  lamps,  and  evirytbing  requisite  to  mako  -a 

themselves.  loug  trip  as  free  as  possibtu  from  dlscoimort. 

themselves.  The  stater oc mi  have  large  beds,  stationary 

n  nearly  every  toilet  stands,  and  closets  and  drawers  for 
rkman  Is  better  i  .  olothing.  The  kitchens  hav#  ev.ry  facility 
other.  Why  Is  1 1  ^UyTKJ;  Ind*' 
has  never  been  I  Oookios  utenelle,  china,  ellver,  tabia 
iomeatead  there  1 1  werv,  table  linen,  etc.  Tho  observation  room, 
’  j  |  at  the  opposite  epjl  from  Jibs  kiti’hoD,  has 


World’s  Fair  Fast 


j  World’s  Fair  Passenger  Oar -Illinois  Central  By.  B1°B.  hang  8t  the  toP  on  the  inside  over  the  door 

Tl  - .  openings  and  looped  at  tips  posts.  There  are  no 

The  accompanying  engravings  represent  a  oar  doors  to  this  oar;  the  idea  being  to  raise  the  n!»t. 

•  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  management  of  the  forms  of  passenger  stations  in  the  city  and  on  the 
Illinois  Central  railroad  company  as  a  world’s  fair  world’s  fair  grounds  to  level  witi  oar  Tu 

passenger  car.  The  idea  originated  with  president  openings  are  provided  with  a  «  .  .  .  ,6 

Fish  of  that  road  and  has  been  worked  out  by  the  can  be  operated  either  singly  or  all  togethTr  lnd  which 
|  mechanical  department  into  its  present  design.  The  can  be  locked  or  unlocked  by  trainmen  or  passeneert 

all  classes  of  freight  equipment  and  for  all  locomotive  This  device  originated  in  the  mechanicsT  depwtiTeTt 
tenders,  the  only  change  ever  made  in  the  trucks  be^of  this  road,  and  is  well  worth  the  time  of  railway 
ing  the  use  of  coil  springs  under,  box  and  ooal  oars,  men  to  see  it.  The  ends  of  *h„  „„  y 

substituting  therefor  an  elliptic  spring  when  the  providing  protection  from  wind  and  dusT  The° 

,  truok  is  uSed  under  tenders,  stock,  fruit  and  this  is  the  standard  freight  car  roof  of  this  road.  Theiu- 

|  The  car  sijls  forming  the  foundation  of  the  car  are  P8i“‘ed  in 

I  ”’1“  b"Ud  ’p  *‘“d,rf  601  Th*  ~  »il‘  be  lighted  with  lamps manufactored' by 


truck  is  uSed  under  tenders,  stock,  fruit  and  this  is  the  standard  freight  01 
world’s  fair  oar.  side  of  the  oar  is  all  finis 

The  car  siJJs  forming  the  foundation  of  the  oar  arc  light  oolors,  making  4h 
the  same  as  those  used  to  build  up  standard  box  The  oar  will  be  lighted 
stook  and  fruit  oars.  The  drawgear  arrangement  em  the  Adams  and  Westlake 
ployed  is  the  American  continuous,  which  is  standard 
upon  this  road.  M.  0.  B.  standard  couplers  will  be 
used.  All  oars  are  to  be  equipped  with  Westinghouse 
automatic  air  brakes. 


The  seats,  whioh  are  arranged  orosswise  of  the  oar 
number  16,  and  will  comfortably  seat  six  persons  on 
I  each,  making  a  carrying  capaoity  of  96  persons.  The 
seats  are  made  of  wood,  are  of  neat  design,  and  of 
suoh  shape  as  will  ensure  the  greatest  degree  of  oom- 
fort  to  the  passenger.  The  side  posts  are  so  arranged 


got  np  for  these  oars.  The  outside  of  the  car  will 
be  painted  the  standard  color  of  Illinois  Central  pas¬ 
senger  equipment. 

Taking  the  oar  altogether  the  design  as  worked  out 
seems  to  be  just  what  is  wanted  for  the  purpose,  and 
it  will  admirably  serve  the  interests  of  the  publio  and 
the  railroad  company.  The  reason  of  making  the 
oars  of  the  length  whioh  has  been  decided  npon  is  to 
allow,  after  the  close  of  the  exposition,  the  oars  being 
rebuilt  into  express  fruit  oars  for  the  southern  trade 
by  merely  removing  the  seats  and  sides  of  the  oars, 
the  trucks,  platform,  drawgear  and  roofing  remaining 
nnohanged.  The  length  of  the  oar  over  end  sills  is  35 
feet;  the  width  is  8  feet  6  inches.  Bids  are  being  asked 
for  for  246  of  these  oars. 
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invention  tor  storing  up  electricity  when 
r  run*  down  hill  wn*  applied  to  ttie  cnr* 
'  now  diaeontinucd  Beverly  and  Danvers 


TO  HIES  IT  QUICK  AND  SAFE. 

New  York  Central’*  Preparation*  for  I 
World’*  Pair  Trip. 

Trunk  line  railroad*  from  New  Tork  are 
ready  preparing  to  handle  the  immense  tra 


the  Milford  people  got  their  idea,  but  there  1  runlc  Iln9  railroad*  from  New  Tork  are 
have  been  ninuy  improvements  in  the  urn-  ready  preparing  to  handle  the  immense  tra 
chinery  even  since  this  road  was  started  a  year  (  which  is  expected  between  the  Empire  C 
ago  last  April.  The  plant  consists  of  two  sixty-  and  Chicago  next  year.  The  New  York  C 
horse  power  engines  and .two  twenty-light  I  tral  expects  to  provide  safe,  and  swifttrar 
.  six  ears,  the  tiibies  on  which  the  between  the  two  points.  Improvement* 


Intt  iheKirty-tihuh  street  front  faclnf  the 
KfVar  Plklsance  for  It  distance  of  300  tm. 
■KMehttedM  anil  builder*  are  Barry  Brother* 

who  have  a  high  reputation  in  that  « 
fM  the  thoroughness  and  substan- 
eharacter  of  tlielr  work,  and  Wlio 
bnilt  many  of  the  finest  residences  In  Chi- 
Work  was  begun  on  tho  4th  insU,  and  a 
___  force  of  men  is  at  nreeent  engaged  upon 
the  foundations,  the  builders  are  under  hoary 
(bonds  to  have  the  building  completed  ih  Abril, 
'1893.  in  adipic  time  lot  furnishing. 

The  hotel  enterprise  luvolves  the  expenditure 
‘pf  nearly  IBGO.OOO.  but  Messrs,  Raymond  & 
iWhiteomb  believe  this  is  Warranted,  inasmuch 
‘  i  the  only  practicable  way  to  insure  flrst- 
■ocdinmodations  to  their  patrons,  who 
1  be  Satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  the  best, 
will  thus  be  provided  for  visit- 
lie  exposition  with  tho  utmost 
comfort,  sleeping-oar  accommodations  and 
rooms  at  the  Kuymond  &  Whitcomb  Grand 
being  matters  of  preurreiuceinout.  about  which 
there  need  be  uo  further  care  or  thought.  In 
•Ui  oouneetion  it  may  bo  added  that  many  vis- 
BM  ate  expected  by  the  firm  from  a<  road,  the 
“Special  Train  Through  Europe”  hav- 
akeneil  European  travelers  to  a  sense  of 
_ lob  things  arc  done  In  America. 

To  accommodate  Messrs,  Raymond  &  Whit- 
Comb's  special  trains,  which  are  to  arrive  and 
'depart  dally,  tha  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Com- 
•pany  will  establish  a  special  station  on  its  Wash¬ 
ington  Park  branch,  corner  ol  Sixty-first  street 
and  Madison  avehue,  only  two  squares  from  the 
,  hotel. 


3 O'  <y-2~ 

Pullman  Progress. 

The  Pullman  Company  is  keeping  abreast  of  the 
the  times ain  the  supply  of  sleeping  cars  for  the 
increasing  demands  of  new  lines  as  well  as  for  the 
extraordinary  convention  business  which  of  late 
years  h&s  grown  enormously. 

The  Pullman  car  people  say  that  while  the  com¬ 
pany  is  building  a  large  number  of  sleeping  cars 
this  year,  contrary  to  the  general  belief  these  cars 
are  not  intended  especially  for  the  World's  Fair 
traffic.  That  class  of  traffic  will  have  a  special 
special  sort  of  car  where  the  lines  are  very  much 
crowded.  The  extra  sleeping  car  equipment  now 
being  provided  is  rather  for  the  use  of  the  large 
number  of  people  who  attend  conventions. 

Within  a  few  years  it  has  become  customary  for 
various  organizations  to  combine  with  the  con- 
•  ventions  a  sort  of  pleasure  trip,  which  requires  a 
large  number  of  sleeping  cars  for  a  considerable 
time,  occasionally  as  long  as  two  weeks.  The 
railroads  have  encouraged  the  travel  of  delegates 
to  conventions  by  decreasing  the  rates  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  side  tracking  sleepers  so  that  they  may 
be  used  instead  of  hotels.  At  the  National  politi¬ 
cal  convention  in  Chicago  this  year  over  500  sleep¬ 
ing  cars  were  in  use,  and  450  sleepers  were  needed 
for  the  Knights  Templar  convention  ajt  Denver. 
Two  other  reunions  this  fall  will  require  at  least 
400  cars  each. 

It  is  this  sort  of  demand  for  cars,  as  much  as  the 
'  prospective  World’s  Fair  business,  that  has  in¬ 
creased  the  business  of  the  sleeping  car  compan¬ 
ies.  TBe  World’s  Fair  traffic  will  be  met  to  some 
extent,  of  coarse,  by  the  new  first  class  equipment 
being  built.  The  Pullman  Company,  for  instance, 
is  building  450  new  vestibuled  Bleeping  cars  of  the 
latest  design,  but  a  majority  of  the  extra  business 
will  be  handled  in  a  different  sort  of  sleeping  car. 

It  will  be  of  a  less  expensive  type,  and  can  be 
changed  for  other  uses  after  the  World’s  Fair  is 
over.  These  cars  will  have  the  standard  60  foot 
day  coach  body  with  the  Pullman  strengthening 
and  anti- telescoping  devices  used  in  first  class 
sleepers.  They  will  not  be  vestibuled. 


T  They  Will  contain  fourteen  sections,  with  lava- 
*  tories  ayid  saloons,  but  will  have  no  smoking  or 
drawing  room.  The  interior  finish  will  be  maho-  1 
gany.  The  arrangement  of  the  berths  will  be  the 
same  as  now  used  in  Pullman  sleepers,  and  such 
"  as  are  now  being  used  in  the  new  sleepers  built  for 
the  Pennsylvania.  After  the  World’s  Fair  is  over 
these  cars  can  be  turned  into  day  coaches  by  re¬ 
moving  the  berths  and  replacing  them  with  or¬ 
dinary  seats,  or  they  may  be  made  into  chair  or 
parlor  cars,  as  the  interior  finish  will  be  better 
than  is  ordinarily  put  in  day  coaches. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul  must  have  been  most  gratifying  to  the 
owners  of  that  property.  The  favorable  condition 
of  that  extensive  system,  together  with  its  greatly 
increased  earnings  is  due  largely  to  the  conserva¬ 
tive  manners  of  operating  inaugurated  in  the 
Northwest,  which  has  given  *to  all  the  lines  a  fair 
share  of  the  business  at  remunerative  rates. 

In  his  late  annual  report  President  Miller  says: 

“The  increase  in  earning  is  due  to  good  crops, 
to  the  increase  in  general  traffic  in  consequence 
of  good  crops,  to  the  development  of  the  territo¬ 
ry  and  industries  along  the  lines  of  your  company 
and  to  maintenance  of  rates  in  the  larger  part  of 
the  territory.  Twenty- seven  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty -two  tons  of  steel  rails  and  1,597,670 
cross  ties  have  been  put  in  the  track  daring  the 
year,  and  there  are  now  4,395.06  miles  of  main 
track  laid  with  steel  and  1,326.34  miles  with  iron 
rails.  About  two  and  seven-tenths  miles  of  pile 
and  trestle  bridges  have  been  filled  with  earth, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty -seven  wooden  cul¬ 
verts  have  been  replaced  with  iron,  at  a  cost  of 
operating  expenses. 

“During  the  year  $ 1,567,740  was  expended  on 
new  equipments.  The  payments  of  this  company 
for  labor  directly  employed  in  its  service  during 
the  past  year  were  $13,257,797.99,  and  for  material 
and  supplies  $7,593,471.11. 

Since  the  termination  of  the  Pullman  contract; 
the  past  year  was  the  first  full  year  of  operation 
by  this  company  of  its  sleeping  car  lines.  The 
gross  earnings  were  $196,066.32,  operating  ex¬ 
penses  $82,546.52,  and  net  earnings  $113,519.80. 
The  investment  of  this  company  in  its  sleeping 
ears  stands  on  its  books  at  $678,965.13  for  52  cars. 
It  will  appear,  therefore,  that  the  net  earnings  are 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  new  cars  required  each 
year  to  replace  old  cars,  and  pay  a  fair  return  on 
the  investment.  The  result  is  specially  gratifying,  ( 
because  it  has  not  been  obtained  by  impairing  the 
service,  which  has  been  satisfactory  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

“The  net  earnings  of  the  Milwaukee  &  Northern 
Railroad  Company,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1892,  were  $642,904.13,  against  $619,S02.58 
for  the  last  fiscal  year,  an  increase  of  $23,101.55. 
No  dividend  has  been  declared  on  its  stock,  which 
is  owned  by  the  St.  Paul  road  pending  the  decis¬ 
ion  of  the  question  of  consolidating  the  two  com¬ 
panies. 


PULLMAN  ASSESSMENT  FIGHT. 

Lively  Debate  Over  an  Attempt  to  Raise 
tlie  Vulue^of  the  Stock. 

Si'RiNGFiHi.b,  III,,  Sept.  27.— Special  Tele¬ 
gram. — The  fight  ou  the  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Company  was  continued  to-day  by  Mr. 
Craske,  who  introduced  a  lenirthy  resolution, 
in  which  he  set  forth  that  the  Pullman  Palace 
Car  Company  had  failed  to  make  a  satiafae- 
.tory  report  concerning  the  assessment  of  ite 
properly  in  other  States,  and  that  it  placed 
its  capital  st  >ck  at  $31,003,003,  with  a  cash 
value  of  $133 33>£  per  share;  that  its  stock 
eo'd  May  2  ia  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
at  $192  a  share,  and  Aug.  2,  at  $195  and  $197, 
and  on  Sept.  9,  at  $191  a  share.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  is  as  follows ; 

Retnlved,  That  the  capital  stock  committee 
bo  anil  is  hereby  instructed  to  value  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Pullman  Pnlace  Car  Company  at 
$190  por  Bbaro,  which  fixes  tho  value  of  the  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  Bail!  company  at  $57,000,000,  upon 
which  to  base  their  capital  stock  assessment, 
subject  to  all  legal  deductions. 

This  resolution  was  referred  io  the  capital 
stock  committee  after  a  lively  debate,  in 
which  Messrs.  Craske,  Powers,  and  Jones 
came  in  for  a  lively  Bearing  at  tho  hands  of 
several  members.  Mr.  Jones  thought  the 
company  did  not  pay  enough  tax  and  pro¬ 
posed  instructing  tho  committee  to  make  a 
seimrate  report  as  to  the  assessment  of  that 
corporation,  which  was  not  npproved  on 
the  ground  that,  the  discrimination  was 
evidently  actuated  by  dishonest  motives.  Tho 
reference  was  finally  made  by  a  vote  of  18  to 
1,  and  then  Mr.  Jones  made  another  attempt 
to  have  a  special  report  made  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Taylor  charged  tho  members  favoring 
this  action  with  pretending  to  have  posses¬ 
sion  of  facts  that  they  were  holding  in  reserve 
for  sinister  motives.  Mr.  Blodgett  remarked 
with  considerable  vigor  that  when  lie  saw 
men  making  a  particular  assault  upon  the 
Pullman  company  while  waving  Pullman 


Mr.  Powers  wound  up  a  plea  for  having  a 
special  day  set  for  hearing  from  the  company 
by  saying:  “If  they  have  the  money,  that  is 
all  we  aroufter.”  This  effort  seemed  to  ex¬ 
haust  him,  and  he  sat  down  immediately. 

Mr.  Neff  said  the  members  of  the  board 
whowero  making  the  fight  ought  to  tell  the 
committee  what  they  pretended  to  know.  They 
had  the  right  to  be  present  and  know  just 
what  was  done.  Mr.  Scott  asked  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  whether  they  had  over  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  and  told  what  they  knew 
about  the  company  escaping  taxation.  This 
they  were  not  able  to  answer  affirmatively, 
and  Judge  Scott  s  caustic  remarks  were  ap¬ 
plauded. 

-O*— 
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HOW  TAXATION  IS  EVADED. 
Figures  Militating  Against  the  Pullman 
Company  Produced  by  Mr.  Craske. 

Springfield,  Ill.,  Sept.  20.— Special  Tele¬ 
gram. —  The  crusade  recently  inaugurated 
before  the  Slate  Board  of  Equalization  by 
Mr.  Craske  against  tho  Pullman  Palace  Car 
Company  was  continued  by  him  to-day. 
Figures  were  produced  in  support  of  his  claim 
that  taxation  was  being  evaded  by  the  com¬ 
pany.  He  said  it  reported  the  actual  value  of 
its  property  as  $40,003,000,  of  which  only 
$1,468,768.68  was  invested  in  Illinois.  On  a 
25  per  cent  basis  the  board  would  assess  this 
at  $364,689.42.  The  local  assessment  and  as¬ 
sessment  of  the  Pullman  Company’s  interest 
»“  Pullman  Land  Association,  aggregat¬ 
ing  $839,702.16,  being  deducted  from  the  capi¬ 
tal  stock  assessment,  would  leave  nothing  for 
the  board  to  assess.  Mr.  Craske  said  the  as¬ 
sessment  should  bo  made  on  the  basis  of 
capital  stock  of  the  actual  value  of  $57,000,. 
000.  Mr.  Powers  introduced  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  railroads; 

Whereas,  It  appears  from  the  report  of  the 
railroad  committee  for  tho  last  throe  years  that 
tho  tangible  property  of  all  railroads  wub  as¬ 
sessed  at  such  a  rate  as  to  leave  uotliiug  to  assess 
as  cppitul  Stock ;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  committee,  in  its  report  of 
assessment  for  this  roar,  include  in  said  report 
tho  value  of  tho  capital  stock  of  each  of  said 
railroad  companion  so  that  this  board  may  de¬ 
termine  whether  or  not  said  tangible  property 
assessment  does  in  fact  equal  or  exceed  the  value 
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JOHN  M.  TOUCEY,  General  Manager.  GEORGE  H.  DANIELS,  General  Passenger  Agent. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION,  NEW  YORK, 


100  New  Sleeping  Cars 


The  Entire  Equipment  of  the  GREAT  THROUGH  PASSENGER  TRAINS  to  the  North  and  West  via 

“ Americas  Greatest  Railroad 


NEW  YORK  CENTRAL 

&  HUDSON  RIVER  R.R., 


has  just  been  replaced  by  new  cars  of  the 
at  Buffalo.  It  is  believed  these  cars  surpass 
them,  and  they  are  truly  MARVELS  of  the 


PRIVATE  COMPARTMENT  CARS. 


•s  is  divided  into  ten  enclosed  compartments 
a  narrow  aisle  running  along  the  side.  Evei 
let  arrangements,  lavatory  with  hot  and  cold 
chandelier  for  burning  gas.  Sliding  doors 


of  these  car: 
complete  toil 


ach,  a  large  state-room 
tn;  at  the  opposite  end, 
chairs  and  couches  for 


double  berths 


Consisting  of  twelve  sections,  of  tw 
communicating  with  a  private  lavat 
able  smoking  apartment,  furnished  \ 
The  furnishings  of  these  cars  are  of  i 
onyx  and  rich  brass  trimmings  contr.i 


try  compai 
1  running 


side  —  entrance 
is  provided  with 
electric  bells,  an 
of  the  compartn 


olumns  of  Me: 


he  most  luxuriou 
sting  beautifully! 


Vagner  Palace  Sleeping  Car  in  Service 
Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad. 


Interior  Vie 


BUFFET,  SMOKING  AND  LIBRARY  CARS. 


PEERLESS  DRAWING-ROOM  CARS. 


■  favorite  club.  Furnished  with  ele- 
sk,  and  other  essentials  of  comfort 
incipal  pictorial  weeklies  and  maga- 
the  free  use  of  passengers. 


1  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  yi 
stered  movable  chairs,  tables,  writing 
supplied  with  daily  newspapers,  all  the 
i  is  also  a  fine  library  of  choice  books 


The  chairs  are  magnifi- 
i  are  models  of  elegance, 
arge,  forming  a  complete 


beauty  of  fini 
;tra  high  and 
;lass  windows 


unsurp; 


In  luxurious  appointments  an 
cently  upholstered,  made  with 
ease  and  comfort.  The  plate 
observation  car. 


SUPERB  DINING  CARS. 


delicate 


rurants.  Everything  about  these 
ands  and  appointments. 


Furnished  and  conducted  on  the  style  of  the  best  metropolitf 
dainty,  and  the  service  irreproachable  ;  all  meals  being  perfe 

The  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  is  distinguished  as  the  only  line  in  the  world  running 


FIVE  GREAT  LIMITED  TRAINS 


which  it  has  twelve  other  daily  trains  across  the  Empire  State  to  the  North  and  West,  presenting 
The  New  York  Central's  Empire  State  Express  is  the  fastest  train  in  the  world. 


to  the  West  evt 
superb  service, 

JOHN  M.  TOUCEY,  General  Manager.  GEORGE  H.  OANIELS,  General  Passenger  Agent. 

GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION,  NEW  YORK. 


— - 

r  wESTHTinMA. 

A  Description  of  its  Lumber  Resources— Of  Interest 
to  All  Lumbermen. 

(Observation*  made  by  a  apeolal  correspondent  of  the 
JOUBKAIi.] 

While  a  certain  amount  of  writing  has  been  done 
with  regard  to  the  resources  of  West  Virginia,  espec¬ 
ially  in  the  direction  of  coal  and  iron  productions, 
there  still  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  average  ques- 
tioner  in  the  lumber  trade  an  impression  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  most  vague  and  imperfect  character. 

This  is  all  the  more  strange  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  section  of  the  country  from 
which  the  vast  markets  of  the  East  and  West  draw 
their  supplies  of  the  various  Hardwoods,  Poplar, 
Oak,  Ash,  Birch,  Maple,  to  say  nothing  of  Spruce  and 
Hemlock,  that  is  so  dose  and  favorably  situated  with 
reference  to  these  markets.  The  reason  for  this, 
however,  partly  appears  in  the  fact  that,  while  the 
two  great  railroad  systems  traversing  this  State  (the 
|  B.  A  O.  R.R.  and  the  C.  A  0.  R.R  )have  brought  out 
a  large  and  important  amount  of  these  woods  in 
times  past,  yet  the  rugged  character  of  the  couutry, 
varied  as  it  is  by  broken  mountain  ranges  and  many 
■j  rivers,  has  shut  out  to  a  great  extent  all  timber  that 
j>  is  not  contiguous  to  these  systems,  or  which  could  not 
be  floated  to  points  where  they  could  be  readily 
handled. 

This  dearth  of  facilities  for  logging  and  developing 
the  finely  timbered  sections  of  West  Virginia,  de¬ 
manding  as  it  has  the  dose  cutting  over  of  lands  con¬ 
tiguous  to  these  roads,  has  done  more  to  create  a 
prejudice  against  West  Virginia  Poplar  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  Prom  our  own  observation  we  have 
pever  attached  any  weight  to  this  prejudice, 
i  All  Poplar  in  this  country  belongs  to  the  same 
family  and  species,  the  LiriodendronTulipifera.  Any 
difference  in  the  wood  comes  from  climatic  and  soil 
conditions.  As  a  mat  ter  of  fact,  the  best  carload  of  Pop¬ 
lar  lumber  we  ever  saw  was  a  carload  of  coach  panels, 
34  inches  and  over  wide,  shipped  by  the  Devereux 
Lumber  Co.,  from  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  to  New  York 
City,  absolutely  without  defect.  There  never  has 
been  anything  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  or  Indiana 
that  could  excel  this  lumber  in  character  or  color. 

We  have  seen  Poplar  timber  in  the  forests  of  West 
Virginia,  on  the  waters  of  the  Qauley  and  Elk,  60  to 
70  inches  at  the  small  end  of  the  butt  cut,  with  less 
than  an  inch  of  sap  ou  it,  and  whioh,  when  sawed 
into  boards  might  be  equaled,  but  not  improved 
upon,  in  the  production  of  first-class  lumber,  nor  do 
we  know  any  section  where  the  timber  grew  thicker. 
Therefore  we  repeat,  that  while  the  climatic  and  soil 
conditions  are  proper,  as  they  undoubtedly  are  in 
this  part  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  there  can  be 
no  question  about  the  excellent  quality  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  timber.  The  rich  limestone  soil,  to  which 
the  blue  grass  is  indigenous,  aB  in  portions  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Tennessee,  makes  the  best  Poplar  timber, 
and  these  are  the  natural  conditions  here. 

The  section  under  discussion  then,  viz  ,  that  being 
opened  up  by  the  celebrated  Camden  System,  is 
almost  a  virgin  one  in  this  regard.  The  rivers  which 
traverse  it  have  been  but  little  cut  over  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  System’s  enterprises.  This  condition  has 
been  contributed  to  by  the  fact  that  the  ruggedness 
and  difficulty  of  access  to  much  of  the  country  has 
deferred  operation,  both  of  railroad  and  timbering. 
While  this  to  a  oertain  extent  has  been  a  condition 
which  the  lumbermen  generally  deplore,  the  love  of 
natural  beauty  whioh  is  usually  strongly  developed 
in  such  men  (especially  those  whose  contact  with  na¬ 
ture  has  been  constant  and  friendly  from  their 
youth)  may  be  taken  somewhat  into  account.  It  1b 
from  this  point  of  view  that  a  visit  to  these  moun¬ 
tains  at  this  time  of  the  year  will  afford  one  an  ex¬ 
perience  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  secure  in  any 
other  place  in  the  country.  The  wonderful  size  and 
F  variety  of  trees,  rearing  their  straight  and  sturdy 


trunks  on  every  side,  the  blooming  Rhododendron 
and  Azalea,  of  which  latter  fifteen  distinct  varieties 
have  been  counted  here,  the  beauty  of  the  mountain 
streams,  whose  clear  water  and  rocky  pools  form 
shady  haunts  for  the  gamest  and  most  admired  of 
fish,  the  brook  trout,  and  above  nil  the  silent  grand  - 


The  Alden  Lumber  Co.,  whose  mills  are  at  Alden, 
a  short  distance  above  Buokbannon,  also  have  their 
headquarters  at  this  point. 

At  Sago,  a  short  distance  above  Buckhannon,  are 
situated  the  mills  of  G.  W.  Burner  &  Co. 

The  next  point  of  interest  on  this  road  is 

NKWLON. 

At  this  point  the  Buckhannon  River  Lumber  Co. 
are  interested,  as  also  Mr.  A.  G.  Giffen,  who  is  one 
of  the  largest  shippers  in  the  State.  Mr.  Giffen  ships 
lumber  from  Maine  to  California. 

Nine  miles  from  Newlon,  followlng'the  iqaiu  right 
hand  fork  of  the  Buckhannon  river,  we  come  to 


PICKENS, 

the  end  of  this  extension,  whioh  was  the  first  enter¬ 
prise  of  Senator  Camden  outside  of  the  railroad  to 
come  under  notice.  At  this  point  is  situated  a  fine 
single  band  mill,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  50,000  feet. 
Tributary  to  this  mill  are  10,000  acres  of  fine  Poplar, 
Oak,  Cherry,  Birch,  Ash,  Spruce,  etc.  In  addition 
to  this,  three  miles  east  of  Pickens,  the  company  con¬ 
trols  30,000  acres.  All  of  the  timber  mentioned  will 
come  by  rail  hnd  tram  to  this  point.  The  mill  hopes 
to  be  in  operation  by  the  first  of  September,  and  will 
run  throughout  the  year. 

Before  leaving  this  extension,  attention  should  be 
called  to  what  has  heretofore  been  the  largest  enter¬ 
prise  of  its  kind,  we  believe,  in  the  State,  and  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  country,  i.  the  Alexander  Boom 
and  Lumber  Co.,  whose  headquarters  are  at 
ALEXANDER, 

Upshur  county,  on  the  left  hand  fork  of  the  Buck- 
hannon  river.  This  mill  has  two  Stearn  band  saws 
and  one  Wickes  gang.  They  have  six  Stnrtevant 
kilns  and  six  American  Drier  Company’s  kilns  ;  the 
capacity  is  10,000  feet  per  day.  The  average  capa¬ 
city  of  their  logging  railroad  is  150,000  per  day.  They 
have  also  opportunities  to  use  the  river  for  a  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  logs.  They  estimate  their  timber 
sufficient  to  run  them  from  15  to  30 years.  They  em¬ 
ploy  about  335  men.  All  their  machinery  is  of  the 
latest  design,  and  the  sight  of  this  plant  alone  would 
repay  a  visit  to  this  section. 

Returning  to  Weston,  we  continue  on  the  Braxton 
division  to  Sutton,  44  miles.  While  there  are  several 
small  mills  along  this  line,  the  country  is  generally 
cleared  and  farmed  until  we  come  to 


The  idea  of  the  design  aB  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustrations  is  to  have  a  draw-bar  which,  with  a 
slight  change,  can  be  used  in  interchange  with  either 
the  Miller  or  the  .Tanney.  The  main  part  of  t  he  draw¬ 
bar  (Fig.  1)  is  constructed  in  the  usual  manner,  but 
instead  of  making  it  complete  with  the  hook  on  the 
end,  a  joint  is  placed  in  the  bar  which  will  receive  a 
head  having  the  shape  of  either  the  Miller  hook  or 
of  the  Janney  draw-bar.  Projecting  back  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  draw-bar  is  provided  a  pocket  for  a  spring 
and  plunger,  as  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  keep  the  head  in  line  with  the  center  of 
the  bar  and  prevent  its  uncoupling.  If  at  any  time 
it  is  desired  to  hold  the  bead  perfectly  rigid  in  line 
with  the  bar,  the  locking  bar  (Fig.  5)  is  provided  and 
which  secures  it  rigidly  in  that  position.  The  arm 
of  the  locking  bar  is  extended  out  in  such  a  manner 
that  when  the  lock  is  not  in  service  the  head  is  free 
to  move  back  and  forth  as  the  spring  will  allow.  In 
this  position  the  pin  hole  is  covered,  but  when  the 
locking  bar  is  withdrawn  and  placed  in  the  position 
which  rigidly  locks  the  head  the  pin  hole  is  uncovered 
and  the  link  and  pin  can  be  used. 


SUTTON, 

on  the  Elk  river. 

At  this  point  is  situated  the  Pardee  A  Curtin  Lum- 
Co.,  Barton  Pardee  and  G.  W.  Curtin,  owners.  This 
company  has  one  Stearns  band  mill  and  one  Hoff¬ 
man  ;  capacity,  75,000  feet  daily,  principally  Poplar. 

Returning  from  Sutton,  five  miles  to  Flatwoods, 
begins  the 

QAULEY  EXTENSION. 

Forty  miles  of  this  road  has  been  built,  and  13  miles 
further  will  bring  the  road  to  Camden-on-Gauley,  at 
which  point  is  situated  the  magnificent  plaut  of 
which  Senator  Camden  is  head. 

This  is  a  subject  which  will  call  for  treatment  in 
detail,  and  our  readers  may  look  for  an  account  of  it 
in  our  next  issue. _ 


Mr.  George  M.  Pullman  has  given  $50,000  to  pay  for  i 
a  group  of  statuary  whioh  will  be  ereoted  in  Chicago 
to  commemorate  a  historio  inoident  in  that  oity’s 
early  history.  It  is  this  sort  of  selflshnese  whioh 
prompts  so  muoh  sympathy  for  the  labor  agitator  and 
anarchist  howling  about  the  shamelessness  of  the  pln- 
tocrat  and  all  that.— [Journal  of  Finance. 


DEITZ  PASSENGER  DRAWBAR. 

As  already  stated,  the  object  of  this  construction  is 
to  have  a  bar  which  will  interchange  with  either  the 
Miller  hook  or  the  Janney  draw-bar  in  passenger  ser¬ 
vice.  It  can  be  readily  seon  that  a  car  equipped  with 
this  bar  and  carrying  a  head  for  each  bar,  that  is  one 
of  the  Miller  hook  typo,  and  another  of  the  Janney, 
will  moot  with  this  requirement.  If  at  any  time  it  is 
desired  to  change  from  ono  type  to  the  other  it  can  be 
accomplished  by  simply  withdrawing  the  pin  and  in¬ 
serting  tho  head  corresponding  with  the  type  of  coup- 
lor  desired.  It  is  stated  that  this  coupler  will  never 
uncouple  on  sharp  curves,  which  it  is  claimed  was 
demonstrated  in  a  thorough  test  made  on  some  of  the 
western  mountainous  roads,  over  which  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  run  the  regular  type  of  Miller  hook  without 
its  coming  uncoupled.  The  coupler  has  been  well  re¬ 
ceived  wherever  it  has  been  presented,  and  several 
trial  orders  have  been  given.  Among  the  roads  giv¬ 
ing  these  orders  are  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and 
the  Union  Pacific.  The  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
is  also  intending  to  give  it  a  trial.?-  \*  S,  F «-*  . 

Any  further  information  desired  can  bo  had  from 
Mr.  Henry  Deitz,  room  214,  Phenix  building,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.,  or  Denver,  Colo. 


The  owner  of  this  device  has  also  a  freight  draw- bar,  I 

which  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  illustra-  .  ^ 

tion,  which  shows  a  side  elevation  and  longitudinal  j 


section.  The  bars  are  intended  to  couple  with  th^ 

looki^  mk’  bUt  in  plaCe  0f  the  pin  an  automati<i 
,Mk  v  gIan'an?emont  i8  U8ed‘  The  lock.  the  outline 
oi (which  can  be  plainly  seen  in  the  sectional  view,  is 
.  '  °P  The  solid  lines  show  it  when  engaged 

with  the  link  or  coupled  and  the  dotted  lines  as  it  is 
imposition  when  uncoupled.  The  intention  is  to  make 
tne  rod  .1”  iong  enough  to  enable  the  lock  to  be 
manipulated  without  stepping  inside  the  rail,  but  if 
this  is  not  considered  desirable,  an  unlocking  arrange¬ 
ment  similar  to  those  used  on  the  M.  C.  B.  type,  of 
coupler  can  be  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  car  and 
operated  through  a  rod  running  across  the  end  of  the 
car.  When  it  is  desired  to  place  the  lock  in  position 
prenaratory  to  coupling,  the  look  is  raised  and  the  rod 
1  placed  across  the  depression  “B.”  When  the  ears 
come  together  the  jar  will  throw  the  lock  off  from 
the  depression  and  it  will  drop  into  the  locking  posi¬ 
tion  as  shown  by  the  solid  lines.  If  it  is  desired  to 
place  the  lock  in  such  a  position  that  it  will  not  couple 
the  rod  is  thrown  back  of  the  lug  and  rests  in  the  de 
pression  C,  and  while  in  this  position  no  jar.  how¬ 
ever  severe,  will  throw  it  off.  The  shape  of  the  lock 


0  CUdf, 

f  The  Midland  Railway  of  England  has  adopted 
the  Pintscb  light  as  the  standard  method  of  illumi¬ 
nating  their  passenger  coaches.  They  have  al¬ 
ready  caused  the  erection  of  these  gas  plants  at 
various  points  along  their  line,  and  have  ordered 
lighting  equipment  for  S3G  cars.  This  railway  has 
abanctoned  the  eieotric  system  of  lighting,  which 
they  nave  had  in  use  for  a  number  of  years  as  they 
found  it  both  too  expensive  and  unreliable  for 
service,  and  after  due  consideration  have  taken 
up  the  Pintsch  system  as  being  the  cleanest 
safest  and  most  economical  method  of  car  light- 


thedfijiar-xier  palaCe  enr.*?! and  adoDt 

»,n  wh,ah  &  waus 


DEITZ  FREIGHT 

is  such  that  if  a  link  is  pushed  into  the  bar  while  the 
lock  is  down  it  raises  automatically  and  drops  into 
position,  locking  the  coupler.  If  the  jar  of  locking  is 
very  severe  the  lock  will  probably  be  thrown  up  with 
considerable  force,  and  come  in  contact  with  the  curve 
A,  which  immediately  throws  it  back  into  the  locked 
position.  Should  the  lock  at  any  time  become  broken 
or  lost  the  ordinary  pin  can  be  used  as  a  substitute, 

A  solid,  heavy  rib  is  placed  near  the  center  of  the  bar 
at  “4"  to  prevent  the  link  being  forced  too  far  in  for 
coupling,  It  is  claimed  for  these  couplers  that  they 
are  perfectly  automatic  and  interchange  with  the  old 
link  and  pin  type.  These  couplers,  it  is  said,  are  now 
being  used  by  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  rail¬ 
ways  and  giving  perfect  satisfaction. 


The  comparative  statement 
Palace  Car  company  for  the  year 
shows: 


TW-t 


The  Pullman'Car  Company  is  building  a  large  number 
of  new  yestibuled  sleeping  cars  of  the  latest  design,  calcu¬ 
lated  toaccommodate  World’s  Fair  travel,  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  travel  due  to  conventions  of  different  societies.  Also  a 
large  number  of  sleeping  cars  of  a  less  expensive  type  are 
being  built,  more  especially  for  World’s  Fair  travel,  the 
intention  being  to  turn  these  cars  into  chair  and  parlor 
cars  or  day  coaches  when  the  Fair  is  over.  These  cars  will 
have  a  60-foot.body  with  the  Pullman  strengthening  and 
anti-telescoping  devices  used  in  first-class  sleepers.  They 
Will  not  be  vestibuled,  but  will  have  the  new  Janney- 
Buhoup  platforms  and  couplers.  The  interior  finish  will 
be  of  mahogany.  The  arrangement  of  the  berths  will  be  the 
(same  as  now  used  in  Pullman  sleepers,  and  they  will  con¬ 
sul  14  sections,  with  lavatories  and  saloons,  but  will  have  , 
nohmokiog  or  drawing-rooms. 


It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  learn, if  these  figures 
are  correct,  that  the  “operating  expenses,”  which 
aggregated  88  per  cent  of  the  earnings  in  1891  in¬ 
creased  to  97  per  cent  last  year,  swallowing  up  the 
• r  5ase  in  gross  earnings  and  still  reducing  net 
earnings  more  than  $525,000.  The  increased  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Wagner  sleepers  and  growth  of  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  great  lines  which  they  occupy  might 
be  expected  to  show  increased  profits  over  all 
previous  years.  The  business  of  the  Wagner  com¬ 
pany,  however,  has  approached  nearer  to  that  of 
its  great  rival  than  is  generally  known,  as  we  find 
that  the  earnings  from  operation  of  Pullman’s 
Palace  -Car  company  for  the  year  1890-91  were 
$7,871,140,  or  not  very  much  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  those  of  the  Wagner  company.  The  Pull- 1 
man  company,  however,  reported  receipts  of 1 
$1,901,178  more  from  “patent  royalties,  manufac¬ 
turing  profits,  etc.,”  making  a  total  of  $9,772,324, 
while  the  operating  expenses  were  $3,569,681,  and 
the  total  disbursements,  including  interest,  divi¬ 
dends,  rentals,  etc.,  were  $6,783,101,  leaving  the 
net  result  $2,989,223. 


The  just  and  reasonable  assessment  of  a  sleeping 
car  company  is  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  does  business  in  many  states, 
and  that  its  property  is  mostly  without  local 
habitation.  The  Pullman  company  has  every 
year  to  encounter  the  tax  collector  in  each  state 
and  endeavor  to  escape  double  assessment,  and  now 
it  is  attacked  at  home  by  the  proposition  of  the 
Illinois  state  board  of  equalization  to  increase  the 
assessment  of  its  capital  stock.  The  Pullman  com- 
>  pany  not  having  responded  satisfactorily  to  a  de¬ 
mand  for  information  in  regard  to  its  property 
one  member  of  the  board  offered  the  following 
rather  surprising  resolution,  which  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  Sept.  13: 

Whkbexs,  The  capital  stock  of  said  Pullman  Palace 
Car  company  is  $24,905,600,  said  stock  being  quoted 
and  actnal  Bales  made  for  the  years  1891  and  1892  at 
over  $175  per  share,  making  the  aotnal  value  of  said 
stook  $43,688,750;  and 

Whebexs,  It  is  the  duty  of  the  board,  nnder  the 
laws  and  the  rules  of  this  board  when  a  corporation 
fails  to  make  a  proper  retnrn,  to  assess  said  company 
from  the  best  information  they  oan  obtain;  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  oommittee  on  assessment  of  the 
oapital  stook  of  corporations  be  and  is  hereby  in¬ 
structed  to  assess  said  Pullman  Palaoe  Car  company 
on  the  basis  of  $43,688,750,  giving  them  suoh  reduction 
from  said  sum  as  the  local  assessors  have  made 
against  their  real  and  personal  property. 

This  is  a  novel  but  not  very  reasonable  plan  for 
fixing  assessments  on  corporations.  Stock  quota¬ 
tions  form  anything  but  a  reliable  basis  for  deter¬ 
mining  values,  and  they  fluctuate  with  every 
rumor  that  speculative  interests  may  set  afloat. 

In  1890  Pullman  stock  was  quoted  as  high  as  222 
1  and  a  few  months  later  as  low  as  160;  in  1891  it 
ranged  from  172  to  196,  and  this  year  from  184 
to  200.  To  take  the  price  on  Wall  street  for  any 
given  day  and  base  the  taxation  of  the  com¬ 
pany  for  a  year  on  that  would  be  about  as  logical 
as  to  guess  at  half  the  value  and  multiply  that  by 
two.  Applying  the  same  method  of  appraisal  to 
other  stocks  would  give  very  curious  results.  For 
example  Houston  &  Texas  Central  stock  is  quoted 
at  about  $3  per  $100  share.  Is  this  company  as¬ 
sessed  on  that  basis  in  Texas? 

Taxation  of  Bleeping:  Cara  In  Various  States.  , 

The  Illinois  board  of  eqnalization  last  year  deoided 
to  ascertain  how  mnoh  property  the  Pullman  Palaoe 
Car  company  owns  and  how  much  it  pays  in  the  way 
of  taxes  in  all  of  the  states.  Aooordingly  a  resolution 
was  adopted  requesting  the  company  to  file  with  the 
auditor  a  statement  of  the  amount  in  each  separate 
state  and  jurisdiction  that  the  company  has  been  as¬ 
sessed  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  also  on  what 
amount  and  in  what  state  or  jurisdiction  said  com¬ 
pany  pays  taxes.  In  the  reply  from  the  Pullman  com¬ 
pany  the  BeoretaTy  says:  j 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  suoh  reply  as  will  be  of  I 
value  to  you  or  be  helpful  in  arriving  at  a  fair  valua¬ 
tion  of  this  company's  property  in  the  state  of  Illinois, 
and  for  the  following  among  other  reasons:  (l)In  very 
many  of  this  company's  contracts  witn  railroad  com¬ 
panies  it  is  agreed  that  the  railroad  company  is  to  pay 
the  taxes  levied  on  our  property  used  by  them,  and 
although  the  amount  of  said  taxes  is  charged  to  us  in 
the  expense  acoonnts  which  the  railway  companies 
rendered  no  report  is  made  to  this  company  of  the  as¬ 
sessments,  and  being  unknown  to  us  the  amount  of 
said  assessments  oan  not  be  reported  to  you.  This 
condition  applies  to  a  large  fraction  of  our  property,  i 
(2)  In  several  of  the  states  no  formal  assessments  are  ) 
made.  Tennessee  imposes  a  lioense  of  $5,000  per  an¬ 
num,  whioh  is  exaoted  before  the  sleeping  oar  com¬ 
pany  oan  do  business  in  the  state,  and  in  addition  to 
Buoh  license  certain  specific  taxes  are  levied  on  any 
property  looated  in  the  state.  In  Texas  an  occupation 
tax  is  demanded  before  sleeping  oars  are  allowed  to  be 
operated  in  the  state,  and  in  addition  to  this  a  tax  is 
imposed  on  local  property.  In  the  state  of  Pennsyl-  . 
vania  the  oapital  stook  of  the  corporation  is  subject  j 
‘  taxation  directly  without f '  - 


laeesment,  and  in  addition  to  this  a  tax  of  1  per  cent  on 
gross  earnings  ia  imposed.  Georgia  imposes  an  ocou- 
/pation  tax  of  $1,500  per  annum  and  2  per  cent  of 
gross  earnings  in  addition.  In  Virginia  similar  meth¬ 
od  to  that  adopted  in  Pennsylvania  »  “'"“f •  C°}' 

orado  assesses  this  company  s  cars  at  $1,000  each  and 
Missouri  at  $6,500  each,  and  the  assessment  varies  in 


/) 

Ay. 


The  dining  car  is  about  the  most  popular  ad- 


Thus  it  is  demonstrated  tl —  —  ..  i 

adopted  by  the  different  state  governments,  some  ot  enjoyment  of  travelers,  and  although  it  is  seldom 

-If-sasteinlng  it  U.  powerful  aU™ctio» 
telligent  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  assessment  to  passengers,  the  Monon  route,  which  was  the 
in  the  various  jurisdictions  where  this  company  holds  grst  to  „ut  on  dining  dais  between  Chicago  and 
Cincinnati,  lias  now  inaugurated  the  lurury  of 
and  looated  outside  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  it  remains  combination  parlor  and  dining  cars  on  its  Louis- 
true  that  all  of  said  property  is  taxed,  and  taxed  heav^  jjj  anj  a  number  of  railway  men  and  otli- 

aiiTerent  state  and  looal  governments,  me  ,  ,  ,  ...  , , 


ily,  by  the  different  state  and  local  governments.  T 
tax  aooonnt  in  separate  localities  yet  remains  to 
settled,  but  it  seems  probable  now  that  the  company  s 
expenditure  on  acoount  of  taxes  will  this  year  exceed 
$300.000. _ |lt 


apnfXT!)0! 

Colo.  839. _ 
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! LUSHING  PULLMAN  SLEEPER  3- 

Hundred  to  lie  Turned  Oat  Before 
ill.  World's  Fair. 

>rge  M.  Pullman,  of  palace  car  fame, 
d  through  Pittsburg  last  night  on  his 
lome  from  his  Eastern  resort.  Mr. 
a  an  traveled  in  his  private  ear.  He 
vith  him  several  friends, 
nr  company  is  devoting  all  Its  ener- 
just  now  preparing  for  the  World's 
”  Mr.  Pullman  said.  "We  expect  all 
lit  road  3  to  be  taxed  to  their  fullest  ca- 
jr,  and  of  course  our  company  must 
in  the  general  demand  made  upon  the 
L  But  we  will  be  ready  for  any  do- 
niade  upon  us.  Between  May  1,1892, 

May  1,  1893.  our  company  will  turn 
ast  400  Pullman  sleepers,  which,  with 
now  iu  use,  will  satisfy  the  entire 
country." _ ^ 

/  “Silver  palace  cars”  were  considered  the  acme 
of  luxury  and  extravagance  some  years  ago,  bui 
they  would  seem  cheap  beside  the  “gold  mounted" 
sleepers  which  the  Pullman  company  has  lately 
placed  on  the  Pennsylvania  road,  at  a  reported 
cost  of  nearly  $30,000  each.  It  is  often  remarked 
that  sleeping  car  rates  are  never  reduced,  but  it  is 
only  fair  to  remember  also  that  the  cost  and  luxu¬ 
riousness  of  sleeping  car  accommodations  have 
been  increased  to  an.  astonishing  degree.  For 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  high  prices  for  a 
night’s  rest  or  a  day’s  ride  in  these  moving  palaces 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  rates  is  doubtless 
an  advantage,  on  account  of.  the  spaciousness, 
exclusiveness  and  luxuriousness  of  the  accommo¬ 
dations,  which  could  not  be  expected  were  “popular 
prices"  inaugurated:  but  it  isr  none  the  less  true 
that  there  is  need  and  demand  for  comfortable  ar¬ 
rangements  for  sleeping  on  night  journeys  at  a 
cost  to  the  traveler  not  greater  than  the  charge  for 
e  bed  at  a  moderate  priced  hotel.  To  admbine  in 
the  same  train  the  high-priced  drawing  room 
sleeper  and  the  plainer  car  with  clean,  restful 
berths  for  the  benefit  of  that  large  portion  of  the 
traveling  public  who  cannot  afford  and  would  not 
enjoy  the  extravagances  of  the  modern  first-class 
sleeping  car  is  a  problem  difficult  of  solution,  with 
due  regard  to  economy  of  operation.  Perhaps  the 
solution  will  come  in  the  form  of  a  device  for  con¬ 
verting  day  coaches  into  sleepers  at  night  at  small 
cost,  for  which  many  ideas  have  been  suggested. 


had  the  privilege  of  inspecting  the  fine  equip¬ 
ment  last  Saturday,  on  the  courteous  invitation  of 
general  passenger  agent  Jamas  Barker.  Iu  these 
cars  meals  are  served  en  route  “a  la  carte;"’  includ¬ 
ing  elegant  steaks,  palatable  chops,  game  in  season, 
oysters  and  fish,  soups  and  in  general  everything 
the  market  affords  except  roasts.  The  idea  is  that 
you  order  what  you  want  and  pay  for  what  you 
get.  The  railway  company  is  not  subjected  to  a 
loss  and  the  more  economical  passenger  does  not 
of  necessity  have  to  spend  75  cents  or  $1  for  a  good 
meal.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  idea 
will  prove  extremely  popular  and  that  it  will 
be  followed  on  other  lines.  The  “square 
meal”  on  the  American  plan,  at  a  fixed 
price,  is  a  very  good  thing  for  the  hungry  wayfar¬ 
er,  but  the  European  style  of  ordering  from  the 
card  is  often  just  what  is  wanted,  as  the  popularity 
of  the  buffet  cars  demonstrates.  The  Monon  lunch 
cars  go  a  step  farther  than  the  buffet  with  its 
soup,  sandwich  and  cold  meats,  and  leave  no 
aching  void  in  the  man  whose  stomach  yearns  for 
something  hot.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the 
upholstering  and  decorating  of  these  cars  is  taste¬ 
ful  and  luxurious,  for  the  equipment  of  the  Mo¬ 
non  route  has  an  established  reputation  in  these 
respects.  _ 


If  II  were  decided  to  stamp  the  railroad  tioket  when 
eleeping  oar  reservation  is  made  it  would  be  an  addi¬ 
tional  advantage  to  inolnde  the  date  in  the  stamp. 
ThiB  would  virtually  be  plaoing  a  limit  on  the  tioket, 
whether  previously  limited  or  not. 

Small  as  this  reform  on  first  thought  may  appear 
to  be,  it  would  bring  no  small  benefit  to  all  the  lines 
whioh  would  adopt  it.  But  it  is  doubtless  a  reform 
which  oan  only  be  brought  about  by  oonoerted  action. 
If  one  line  alone  were  to  adopt  it  this  line  wonld  prob¬ 
ably  be  boycotted  by  brokers  and  others  who  have 
selfish  interests  or  ulterior  motives  to  serve  by  block¬ 
ing  any  reformatory  methods  whioh  would  out  off  their 
perquisites  or  hamper  them  in  their  peculiar  line  of 
bnsiness.  Q-  P-  A. 


Sleeping  Oar  Reservations  -An  Abuse  to  Be  Reformed- 
St.  Louis,  Sept.  18,  1892.  | 

To  in*  editors:  I 

The  rule  requiring  passengers  to  show  their  rail¬ 
road  tickets  when  purchasing  sleeping  oar  tiokets, 
which  is  now  partially  or  entirely  ignored,  ought  to  be 
revived,  improved  and  rigidly  enforced  by  agreement 
between  all  lines.  Every  railroad  ticket  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  which  a  sleeping  oar  berth  has  been  reserved 
should  be  punched  or  stamped,  which  wonld  prevent 
its  subsequent  use  for  a  similar  purpose. 

The  enforcement  of  this  requirement  wonld  pnt  an 
end  to  the  practice  now  very  common  on  the  part  of  a 
certain  class  of  passengers  who  visit  various  tioket 
offioes,  reserve  Bleeping  car  berths  in  each,  and  then 
work  brokerg’  offioes  for  the  cheapest  railroad  tioket 
they  can  find.  In  the  meantime  the  several  railroad 
offioes  are  holding  space  for  the  same  passenger  and 
disappointing  or  inconveniencing  other  patrons. 

The  enforcement  of  this  rule  would  enable  tioket 
agents  to  “keep  tab"  on  the  kind  of  tickets  which  flggmtal, 
brokers  are  handling,  and  to  the  “initiated”  this  in¬ 
formation  iB  worth  a  great  deal. 

The  mistakes  and  trouble  which  now  frequently  oo-  ^ 

our  through  passengers  holding  railroad  tiokets  via  raVcy, 

one  road  and  ^UqTcar  tickets  on  a  different  route 
wonld  thus  be  obviated,  and  the  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  wonld  be  afforded  an  opportunity  for  obtaining 

an  accurate  record  of  the  number  of  paying  passen¬ 
gers  carried  and  the  railroad  company’s  earnings 
therefrom.  The  plan  wonia  also  serve  as  a  check  upon 
the  oonduotorB  and  porters  tf  Bleeping  oars  in  a 
oases  where  the  latter  are  charged  with  the  collection 
of  railroad  tiokets  from  sleeping  oar  passengers.  The 
stamping  or  punching  of  the  railroad  tioket  wonld  be 
a  partial  cancellation  whioh  would  render  its  resale 
(dishonestly  or  otherwise)  difficult  if  not  impossible. 


Mr.  Craske’s  Attack  on  the  Stock  Reported 

for  Taxation  Warded  OK  < 

Sprixofield,  111.,  Sept.  27.— At  today’s  f 
meeting  of  the  state  board  of  equalization 
Mr.  Crnske  made  another  assault  on  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  company.  Immediately 
after  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  meeting  he  fired  in  the  following 
preamble  and  resolution,  and  moved  their 
adoption,  the  motion  being  seconded  by  Mr. 
Jones: 

Whereat,  At  the  1891  session  of  this  board  the 
capital  stock  oonimtltee  found  the  Pullman  Pat- 
ace  Car  company  reported  their  capital  stock  to 
be  $24, 955, SCO,  which  the  capital  stock  committee 
valu  ’d  at  $156  per  share,  making  the  capital  stock 
or  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  company  of  the  value 
01(38,046.389,  which,  after  deducting  *32, 169,487 
for  property  claimed  outside  of  the  state,  left 
$0,793,849,  from  which  was  deducted  $000,000  as 
credit  for  foundry  and  manufactory,  stock,  etc..  , 
leaving  $6,193,849  to  be  assessed  In  the  state;  and 

Whereat,  The  capital  stock  committee  last  year 
did  assess  Ihem  on  a  25  per  ceut  basis  ot  this 
amount— namely,  $1,548, 902,  from  which  was  de¬ 
ducted  the  amount  assessed  by  the  local  assessors, 
which  was  $023,800,  which  equalized  at  $847,070, 
which  left  as  the  capital  stock  assessment  of  this 
board  $701,880. 

Whereat,  The  Pullman  Palace  Car  company.  In  I 
their  returns  to  this  board,  place  their  capital  | 
stock  at  $30,000,000,  and  say  their  fair  cash  value  Is 
$133. 33H  per  share;  and 

Whereas,  Said  Pullman  Palace  Car  stock  sold  ; 
on  the  New  York  stock  exchange  the  2d  day  of  ! 
May  ot  this  year  at  $190.50  and  $102  per  share,  and 
also  sold  Aug.  lof  this  year  at  $193  and  $197;  also  i 
the  oth  ot  this  month  at  $194  por  share;  and  1 

W/u-reae,  This  board  Is  not  desirous  of  placing 
a  burdensome  tax  upeu  this  corporation;  there- 


Hetolved,  That  the  capital  stock  committee  be 
aud  Is  hereby  Instructed  to  value  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Putlinau  Palace  Car  company  at  $193  per 
share,  which  Axes  the  value  of  the  capital  stock 
of  said  compauy  at  $57,000,003  upou  which  to  base 
their  capital  ttock  assessment  subject  to  ad  legal 
deductions, 

After  the  debate  closed  a  motion  by  Mr. 
Taylor  to  refer  the  preamble  and  resolution 
to  the  committee  on  assessment  of  capital 
stock  of  corporations  was  carried,  Mr.  Craske 
alone  voting  against  the  reference. 

Mr.  Jones  then  moved  that  the  committee 
he  instructed  to  make  a  special  report, 
showing  the  method  adopted  by  it  in  arriv¬ 
ing  at  its  assessment  of  the  Pullman  Palace 
Car  company.  This  was  debated  briefly, 
and  the  motion  was  lost  by  the  following 
vote: 


Amman, 

Collier, 

Nell, 

Taylor, 


Rogers, 

Williams, 


no 
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boiler,  the  heat  of  whioh  was  conveyed  to  the  water 
circulation  within  the  oar  by  induction  or  through  me¬ 
tallic  surfaces.  These  systems  are  now  known  as  sys¬ 
tems  of  sealed  circulation. 

Another  method  of  comm  anicating  the  heat  of  steam 
to  the  water  of  circulation  was  to  inject  the  steam  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  body  of  water  to  be  circulated.  This 
method  has  proved  more  efficient,  owing  to  the  faot 
that  the  heat  units  of  the  steam  are  introduced  into 
the  water  of  oiroulation  itself,  and  to  the  faot  that  the 
circulation  is  aided  by  the  action  of  the  steam  oausing 
a  motion  of  the  water,  on  the  principle  of  the  injeotor. 

A  more  rapid  oiroulation  through  the  pipes  is  thus  ob¬ 
tained  than  by  any  other  known  method.  The  trans¬ 
mission  of  heat  through  the  pipes  is  more  even,  due  to 
the  faot  that  the  rapid  circulation  allows  but  a  short 
time  for  the  water  to  oool  before  returning  to  the 
heater,  as  is  plainly  shown  by  the  faot  that  oiroulation 
is  obtained  in  from  10  to  12  minutes  in  an  ordinary 
oar,  and  the  loss  of  heat  is  simply  the  amount  of  radi¬ 
ation  which  takes  plaoe  during  this  length  -<rf  time,. 
Introducing  the  steam  directly  into  the  w&ier  circula¬ 
tion  necessitates  an  overflow,  by  wliioh  the  pipes  are 
relieved  of  the  aooumulated  condensation,  and  this 
overflow  absolutely  prevents  the  phenomenon  known 
as  “air  bound,”  permitting  at  all  times  a  ready  and 
free  circulation,  as  the  air  space  in  the  expansion 
drum  is  in  communication  with  the  outer  atmosphere, 
thus  relieving  the  oiroulating  pipes  from  any  objec¬ 
tionable  internal  pressure. 

Methods  of  heating  oars  by  direct  steam  have  been 
put  in  use  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  have  certain 
advantages  in  suburban  service,  where  oars  are  to  be 
laid  out  for  a  number  of  hours  eaoh  day  and  then 
heated  quickly. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  use  of  direct  steam  heat 
has  been  found  in  the  difficulty  in  regulating  the 
temperature  of  oars.  In  moderate  weather  it  was 
found  that  the  average  temperature  of  the  oar  could 
be  maintained  when  proper  precautions  were  taken 
by  trainmen,  in  a  pretty  satisfactory  manner,  but  as 
the  popular  idea  of  oomfort  in  a  car  requires  that  each 
individual  be  comfortable,  the  average  temperature 
throughout  a  car  was  not  satisfactory.  This  means 
that  those  sitting  near  the  steam  pipe  where  it  enters 
the  car,  received  the  radiation  from  the  steam  pipe, 
due  to  a  temperature  within  that  pipe  of  at  least  212 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  While  attempting  to  reduce  the 
temperature  of  the  oar  the  water  of  condensation  alone 
supplies  what  heat  passes  to  remote  portions  of  the 
heating  system,  and  it  is  found  that  the  seats  remote 
from  the  point  at  whioh  steam  entered  the  oar  are  un¬ 
comfortably  cold,  while  those  near  the  center  of  the 
oar,  or  near  the  point  where  steam  entered  the'  pipes, 
are  most  unoomfortably  hot.  There  is  an  entire  ab¬ 
sence  of  that  evenness  of  temperature  in  pipes  whioh 
is  obtained  with  the  hot  water  system.  Improve¬ 
ments,  however,  have  been  made  on  this  method  of 
live  steam  heating  by  which  the  water  of  condensation 
is  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  lower  oonrse  of  pipes, 
so  that  a  partial  effect  of  hot  water  heating  haB  been 
obtained.  This  method  became  practicable  by  the 
adoption  of  methods  of  heating  the  water  in  the  lower 
course  of  pipes  by  connecting  the  lower  course  to 
castings  placed  within  the  train  pipe  itself  and  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  water  of  accumulation  passed  through 
a  port  in  this  casting  before  escape.  The  connection 
of  this  pipe  to  this  oasting,  whioh  receives  heat  from 
the  train  pipe  itself,  prevents  the  possibility  of 
freezing  the  drip  pipes  beneath  the  oar,  and  at  the 
same  time  communicates  heat  to  the  water  stored 
within  the  pines. 

It  may  be  interesting  in  connection  with  the  subject 
of  heating  by  live  steam  to  note  the  temperatures 
whioh  are  obtained  in  the  radiatiDg  pipes  corresponding 
to  different  steam  pressures  within  those  pipes.  For 
example,  we  cannot  have  steam  at  all  within  these 
pipes  at  a  temperature  less  than  212  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  At  6  pounds  Bteam  pressure  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  pipe  is  227  degrees  Fahrenheit.  At  10 
poundB  pressure,  the  temperature  rises  to  239  de¬ 
grees,  at  16  pounds  pressure  to  250  degrees;  and  con¬ 
tinues,  in  decreasing  ratio,  to  increase  in  temperature 
with  the  increase  of  steam  pressure  used.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  increase  in  temperature  of  the  radiat¬ 
ing  pipe  is  very  Bmall  oompared  with  the  increase  of 
pressure  used,  so  that  the  possibilities  of  regulation  of 
temperature  by  varying  the  steam  pressure  within  the 
pipes  is  extremely  limited. 

The  amount  of  radiation  which  takes  place  from 
any  heating  pipe  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  temperature  between  that  pipe  and  thet  of  sur¬ 
rounding  objects.  Once  knowing,  then,  the  amount 
of  heat  required  in  the  oar,  the  amount  of  radiating 
pipe  can  be  so  proportioned  to  the  oubio  spaoe  within 
that  the  same  result  oan  be  obtained  in  different  cars. 

The  amount  of  condensation  whioh  discharges  be¬ 
neath  the  oar  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  radia¬ 
tion  from  the  heating  pipes,  considering,  of  course, 
the  different  temperatures  at  whioh  this  condensation 
leaves  the  oar.  The  condensation,  when  its  tempera¬ 
ture  and  weight  are  oonBidered,  affords  a  means  of 
determining  the  exaot  amount  of  heat  employed  in 
eaoh  oar.  However,  when  we  know  the  weight  of  thiB 
condensation  per  oar  per  hour  we  have  means  then  of 
determining  the  oost  of  heating  oars  by  means  of 
steam  from  the  locomotive.  If  we  consider  that  in  a 
looomotive  boiler  one  pound  of  coal  will  evaporate 
seven  pounds  of  water,  we  have  at  hand  the  means  of 
determining  the  amount  of  ooal  burned  in  the  looo¬ 
motive  boiler  to  evaporate  the  water  which  has  been 
used  to  heat  the  oar.  The  amount  of  condensation 
taking  plaoe  beneath  the  cars,  as  said  before,  depends 
Bomewhat  on  the  temperature  at  whioh  the  condensa¬ 
tion  leaves  the  oar,  and  as  different  heating  systems 
discharge  water  at  different  temperatures,  they  are 


found  to  vary  somewhat  in  the  quantity  of  steam 
used  and  consequently  in  the  oost  of  heating. 

Aotual  measurements  show  that  in  freezing  weather 
about  (>0  pounds  of  condensation  per  hour  takes 
place  in  order  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  70  de¬ 
grees  within  a  oar.  If  the  looomotive  boiler  evapo- 
rateB.7  pounds  of  water  for  1  pound  of  coal,  eaoh  oar 
would  require  8.67  pounds  of  coal  per  hour  to  heat 
under  the  above  conditions.  The  oost  of  heating  a 
oar  would  therdfl^^epend  upon  the  oost  of  ooal. 
Knowing  the  oosM^^^in  any  given  case,  it  is  easy 
to  determine  the  odsF  per  oar  per  hour. 

It  is  evident.,However,  that  continuous  heating  oan 
be  done  eooqieinioally  and  at  considerable  saving  from 
the  cost  of  heating  cars  by  means  of  stoves  or  indi- 


The  Improved  Barr  Vestibule. 

We  present  herewith  several  views  of  the  improved 
Barr  vestibule  devised  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Barr,  8.  M.  P.  of 
the  O.  M.  <fc  St.  P.  railway,  and  manufactured  by  the 


as  just  described.  This  tends  to  tilt  it  out  at  the  top 
with  a  foroe  equal  to  a  heavy  spring.  This  outward 
tendenoy  is  limited  by  the  oanvas  oovering  and  ties 
at  the  top.  An  additional  tilting  of  the  face 
plate  is  permitted  by  means  of  slotting  the  holes  in 
the  intermediate  iron  strip  between  the  face  plate  and 
outer  panel,  as  seen  also  in  the  side  elevation  view 
The  normal  position  of  the  faoe  plate  is  about  one 
half  inch  beyond  perpendioular;  as  a  result  when  two 
vestibules  come  into  oontact  a  total  compression 
of  one  inoh  at  the  top  is  necessary  before  the  lower 
surface  or  buffers  strike.  This  throws  the  entire  hori¬ 
zontal  or  tilting  weight  of  the  vestibules  against  on 
another  and  thus  keeps  them  in  close  oontact.  The 
advantages  of  this  are  that  the  usual  overhead  springs, 
whioh  require  a  special  arrangement  in  the  top  of  the 
oar,  are  done  away  with,  and  the  application  of  the 
vestibule  to  both  old  and  new  oars  is  made  muoh  easi¬ 
er  and  less  expensive;  furthermore  the  oost  of 
maintenance  or  repairs  is  greatly  reduoed.  The  anti- 
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Drexel  Railway  Supply  company  ofChioago.  Several 
novel  features  are  presented  in  this  vestibule.  One  of 
the  principal  ones  is  the  substitution  of  gravity  for 
the  overhead  springs  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  face 
plates  in  contact  at  the  top.  The  faoe  plate  is  ar¬ 
ranged  as  formerly.  Just  above  the  point  where  it  is 
joined  to  the  buffers  and  at  right  angles  to  it  is  rivet¬ 
ed  an  angle  plate,  as  seen  in  the  Bide  elevation  view, 
Fig.  1.  The  inner  point  of  this  angle  plate  rests  upon 
a  chafing  iron  on  the  platform  and  slides  over  it  as 
the  faoe  plate  is  forced  in  and  out.  The  faoe  plate  is 
riveted  to  the  buffers  as  before,  but  does  not  rest  upon 
them,  they  rather  being  suspended  to  it.  As  a  result 
the  entire  weight  of  the  diaphragm  is  supported  at  the 
inner  point  of  the  angle  iron  resting  on  the  platform 


III 


telescoping  feature  is  preserved  equally  well  without 
the  use  of  the  overhead  spring,  as  in  both  oases,  when  the 
shook  comes  the  faoe  plates  are  instantly  driven  in  Hush. 
The  faoe  plates  then  give  a  continuous  bearing  around 
their  entire  surfaoes  to  resist  the  shook,  and  whether 
or  not  the  cars  will  telesoope  depends  upon  their  struc¬ 
ture  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  overhead  springs 
only  serve  as  a  slight  resistance  during  the  fraotion  of 
a  second  that  the  faoe  plate  is  being  driven  in.  In 
this  oase  gravity  affords  the  same  resistance. 

The  seoond  important  feature  is  in  doing  away  with 
the  rubber  or  canvas  diaphragm.  For  this  are  substi¬ 
tuted  two  wooden  panels  hinged  together  and  operat¬ 
ing  as  a  folding  door.  In  order  to  gain  a  more  flexi- 
ble  movement  of  these,  and  for  other  reasons,  the  post 

wood  oan  always  be  kept  bright  and  clean  by  wash-  i 
ing.  For  this  reason  it  is  even  more  of  an  ornament  1 
to  the  oar  than  formerly. 
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iNBWPULLMANS  for  old  COLONY. 

I  The  Oid  Colony  railroad  has  put  into 
|  terries  b?x  now  Pullman  cnachos  built  ox- 
issly  for  its  boston  atnl  Washington 
tgh  daj«  "colonial  qgprpss  ’ 
f  The  ours  are.  named  tho  “Constance, ’* 
arbara.”  "Marjorie,”  "Phoebe,”  "Judith” 
ll  “Theodora,"  They  aro  vestibniod  and 
tiahed  and  painted  on  the  exterior  in  the 
He  Colors  and  finely  matehod  joiner  work 
jHHniliO  of  this  company.  Along  tho 
Ipper  edge  of  tho  exterior  appears  the 
^agnation,  “Washington— bo'-ton.” 
lft  interior  design  and  liuisli  are  sno- 
““  ,e.  The  usnal  features  of  drawing 

.  _ rs  of  this  make  are  present,  but 

t  “get-up”  ami  ornamentation 


I  JUfJ-,  I  8  I 


PBOPEBLY  FORMED  CHAIB8. 


THIS  ISJMFFEREHT. 


The  Straight-Back  of  Our  Anosatora  la 
Not  a  Comfortable  Seat- 
The  history  of  the  .chair  as  a  seat  dates 
aacfc  with  the  history  of  man,  and  on  con-  t 

suiting  the  ••Encyclopedia  Brltanntca  we  "= 

Ind  that,  in  general  shape,  the  early  _t'J 

Egyptian  chairs  do  not  differ  ' 


Pullman  Cur  Agent  films  la  Not  Such] 
•  Terribly  Bud  Man  After  All. 


n  those  in  this  city 


_e  In  modern  tiroes.  Four  legs,  a  seat  and 
n  upright  back  seem  to  have  characterized 
he  resting-place 


papers. 


It  now  turns  out  that  J.  H.  61ms,  the  ]  |^anager  $imS  of  the  PulItTlDn 
istern  agent  of  the  Pullman  palace  car  o 

Car  Company  at  the  End 
of  a  Jamboree. 

A  SERIOUS  CHARGE  AGAINST  HIM. 

sinned  Suspended  by  His  Employers  on  His 
Wife’s  Complaint. 


j  Just  befote  going  to  press  Iasi 
week  we  had  a  call  from  Mr.  Iid- 
!ward  W.  Sebben  of  trover,  geoer- 
^tl  manager  for  the  Jones  Vestibule 
IjOar  Works  Co.  Mr.  Sebben  stated 
Qtbat  Chicago  and  other  eastern 
IjioifKs  were  anxio  is  to  secure  the 
ideation  of  the  works,  lie  exhib¬ 
ited  a  proposicioi  from  Chicago 
!  parties,  offering  a  site  ucd  §200,000 
[to  locate  there.  It  appears  that 
1' 3nver  capitaus's  have  not  given 
this  enterpi  iae  the  attention  t  de- 
rBerves,  and  no  repress  ntativc  ol  the 
tcouipany  has  been  at,  Golden  pre 
vious  to  the  ccmiug  of  Mr,  Sebben. 
The  Joeatiou  <f  the  sn^'isouly 
three  miles  eist  of  Golden,  am. 
one  building  of  seventy  feet  lone 
and  two  stories  high  has  already 
been  put  up.  The  company  ix 
peels  to  employ  fully  three  thou 
H'sand-mcn  and  will  build  all  kinds 
of  cars.  '  Orders  arc  already  in  for 
a  large  lot  ol  the  Jones  Sleepers. 
From  an  examination  of  the  plans, 
[’drawings  and  specifications  of  the 
Jones  sleeper,  anyone  will  at  once 
pronounce  it  as  far  ahead  of  the 
PnlUuarn  or  Wagner  sleeper  as 
they  are  ahead  of  a  box  car.  The 
company  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  go  from  Colorado.  These  fehops 
mean  u  great  thing  for  Golden, 
is  oar  belief  that  the  building  will 
go  on  aud  that  the  company  will 
||  r»iiect  all  offers  from  abroad.  The 


palace 

account  of  whose  arrest  In 
was  published  In  several 
Is  not  qnlte  so  black 
has  been  painted.  As 

;rmr»k»a'«uou,.,i 

Notwith*tandlngtlieantiquitr  ol  thechsir.  •jJ„n|0lJIesl<i  .mull"""  iho  7-year-old 

and  It  having  been  in  use  lor  centuries,  it  lias  glrl  namod  Lovely.  An  investigation  by 

undergone  less  change  and  Improvement  fjjg  chHd’s  parents  convinces  them  that 

than  any  other  article  In  constant  use.  One  Sims  has  been  “tl - 

scarcely  thinks  of  the  Pharaohs,  between  against  than  sinning,' 

3000 and  5000 years  u.  havlngused  chairs  cliargo  against^ 

Kres^aTTetTuch  °‘  quUelndignauV'  over  ~  The  ~  manner  In 

*  Kot  ver°longyago  a  clear  Idea  was  given  In  .vhich  his  arrest  was  treated  In  r- 

thls  paper  of  the  amount  ot  support  a  human  the  story  that  originated  In  a  morn-  _ , 

SSfttSSsrSJSM^s  IIAD  compromising  letters. 

U*  family  are  now  voting 

th a t  for  several  SU  Srlor"^  his Arrest 
running  train,  which  makes  runway  travel  Sims  was  drinking  rather  heavily. 

- - ...  Monday  evening  Mr.  Sims  went  to  the 

“  ■  Farmerlo  and  secured  a  room 

*  sobering  up. 


in 


>  dreaded  by  delicate  people. 


Hotel  1 


Fiq.  1. 

\  his  elementary  book  __ 
- lght  position,  easy 


J.  H.  Sims,  general  Kostern  agent  of 
the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  was 
looked  up  in  tho  Twelfth  ward  police  sta- 
pose  of  sobering  up.  Hon  at  10:30  o'clock  yesterday  morning  to 
«, -.signed  to  No.  It  and  answer  a  very  serious  charge.  The  case  is 
directed  how  to  get  to  it,  but  he  strayed  an  exceedingly  complicated  one  and  it 
into  the  one  occupied  by  tho  family.  In  will  require  several  days  before  the  an- 
this  the  7-year-old  daughter  was  asleep  in  thorlties  can  dispose  of  it.  II is  arrest 

r«.Kr“ar^^hnassri?  »■.»  t-K—. 

placed  his  hand  on  tho  child.  The  little  of  exciting  experiences, 
one  screamed  for  help  and  a  domestic  Sims  is  tho  general  agent  for  tlia 
ran  to  its  assistance.  Discovering  his  puliman  company  for  all  lines  east,pf 
mistake  Mr.  Sims  attempted  to  leave  ]lo8ton.  and  hue  his  main  office  in  Jcrse^ 
bcforo^l’he  arrival  of  tire  domestic.  City.  His  salary  is f3, 000  a  year,  the  high- 
Tlio  latlur  reported  tho  clrcumstancns  cat  paid  to  the  general  officers.  Several 
*-  the  parents  aud  they  In  the  oxciteiu—'*  ' .  — 


burgh  to  look  after  the  interests 

tSS^SJ^^'SS^SSSUp 

muscular  exertlou  Is  required  to  maintain  ily  tof  tfce  fr|end  Mr.  Sims  loft  a  check  time  to  pleasure  and  has  about  equally  di- 
an  erect  position,  while  either  sitting  or  ,or  Next  morning  he  failed  to  vided  liis  time  between  his  hotel  and  the 

standing,  the  more  therefore  that  we  aooear  for  tho  hearing  aucf  tlte  $15  was  home  of  hia  father-in-law  on  Peun  avenue. 

1m“  wrn  behten“ffiM^uer  Indthe  greater  the '  forfeited  Prior  to  this  however  a  war-  East  End. 

comfort  it  will  thus  he  seen  that  the  amount  rant  had  been  issued  charging  him  with  Monday  night  he  went  to  the  Hotel 
of  rest  and  comfort  to  be  derived  from  a  chair  felonious  assault  and  he  was  again  Farmcrie  on  Penn  avenue  in  the  ncighhor- 
|  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  tUe  sup-  an.ested,  but  _  released^  on  bail  hood  of  Fourteenth  street  and  asked  for 


ptfvl's  ,^,^to™U5na1KllT5S,S«  SSI  police  station  that*  among1-  othef  things 
Sf  s  curn.  This  inflection  on  the  part  of  the  a  number  of  letters  from  women  Tn  u 

backbone  Imposes  on  It  the  necessity  of  a  the  cast  of  a  compromising  him. 

continual  balunclne  movement,  the  center,  nature  were  found  on  Mr.  bims  person.] 
of  gravity  being  shifted  every  time  the  head  (  A1 1  the  letters  found  were  of  a  strictly 
sways  t°one  side  or  the  other.  business  character  and  nothing  | 

.i^^th^  the  ordmaf^y  cnair  or  seat  btek  to  show  that  ho  had  been  pass- I 
furnishes  no  support  for  the  head  or  loins  ing  off  as  a  single  man. 
where  It  Is  most  needed.  Betweeen  tho  head  I  he  assertion  that  Mr.  81ms  wife  had 
and  the  loins  the  muscles  of  the  back  form  a  complained  at  Pullman  headquarters  that 
curved  line  more  or  less  prominent  la  differ-  her  husband  had  abused  hqr  Is  also  untrue. 
Individuals,  and  this  part  of  the  body.  Magistrate  Leslie  denies  that  checks 
°  n  ™  “  amounting  to  11,800  were  olTer- 

cd  as  security.  Only  two  checks 

wore  found.  One  called  for  ?100 

. . .  human  body,  and  afi/J  and  the  other  for  *8.  J 

and  all  people?  It  Is  a  physical  Impossibility,  L 
1  people  have  had  to  adapt  themselves  | 
form  and  character  of  the 


shoulder  blades,  alone  ls^J 
possible  for ji 


_ _  __  contact  ; 

,  „  chair  or  seat  with  a  r 

_ _ accommodate  these  constantly  vr 

lng  conditions 


_ .t  of  his  gentlemanly 

appearance  ho  was  assigned  room  No.  9  on 
the  second  floor.  Sims  retired  alter  y 
’dock,  and  nothing  more  was  thought  of 
im. 

Sliortlv  biifora^ia o’clock  erica.  oCJieln 
w  re  hfearil  doming  from"  the  second  floor, 
and  Daisy  Moore,  a  domestic  of  the  house, 
ran  to  t.no  children's  room,  thinking  they 
had  been  awakened  and  needed  her  atten. 
tioii.  As  she  entered  the  room  sn«  i 
was  met  by  a  man  coming  out.  She  lei 
him  pass,  and  on  entering  the  room  found 
the  little  T-vcar-old  daughter  of  the  propri¬ 
etor  weeping  bitterly.  The  child  ex. 
plained  that  tho  man  who  just  left  tbs 
room  had  assaulted  her  in  a  most  shame- 


they  sit  — . 

By  reference  to  figure  1  .... 
character  of  the  support  needed,  anatuxus- 
gestlonof  how  It  is  obtained,  viz:  by  rfj»xl- 
ble  pivotal  panel,  pivoted  to  the  frame  tTfriio 
chair,  the  panel  being  maintained  In  an  up¬ 
right  position  by  springs.  The  panel  Is  per¬ 
fectly  resilient  and  yieldingly  •■l^tves'•  under 
*■  -  weight  of  the  shoulders  until  the  lower 


company  is  composed  of  Colorado  ^^be^nMaVwd^d “ropi^rted1 
men,  all  of  them  deeply  interested  i  com^rtablo.  restful  manner  thereon, 
in  the  state  and  its  future. — Golden  I  position. 


backf 


stored)  forms  a  comfortable  rest  for  the 
head,  the  shoulders  being  out  of  the  way  by 
the  receding  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  panoL- 
- ^cOTV\. 


MR.  SIMS’S  CASE. 


lulu 


Sims  was  sent  to  the  Twelfth  ward  po¬ 
lice  station  on  a  charge  of 


<KL*Jh. 


duct.  Ho  promptly  put  up  $100  tc 
appearance  yesterday  morning  anu  wa: 
released.  At  tlie  hearing,  which  was  t< 
i  have  taken  place  before  Judge  Leslie  yc?‘ 

’i  terday.  Sims  failed  to  show  up.  Mrs.  31  ary 
Lovery,  the  mother  of  tho  child  who  . 
.  was  assaulted,  was  on  hand  and  made  in- 

- - ah  lormation  against  Sims,  charging  him 

Ttie  Clinrgrea  A|yalii«t  Him  Hiue  An  Y  with  attempted  felonious  assault,  Shortly 
Ho  on  tvitlitlrnwn.  after  the  police  court  adjourned  Sims 

JXSXSXSSSTZ 

who  entered  them  on  behalf  of  their  llttlo'.  On  being  searched  a  ticket  case  con- 
7-yeav  old  daughter.  A  careful  in veeifga-)  talnlng  annual  passes  on  almost 


Mr.  Sima’s  part. 

acknowledges,  sou  “  ■  ':y 

Hotel  Fuimerle.  Tbe  way  to  tli 
was  dark,  and  ho  acpidentally 
into  il  loom  occupied  *>y  the 
Hts  hniul  touched  the  litt-1 
face  and  eho  soreamed. 

I  find - *  " 


_ 

.  ,  road  in  the  United  States  was  found  on 

drinking,  he  tlm  prisoner’s  person.  There  were  also  s 
\  mom  at  the  largo  number  of  letters  of  a  compromising 
-  *'•■»  room  nature,  which  ahowetl  that  although  lit  ms 
8of,n5;rv  wae  a  married  man  he  figured  in  most 
,  alrrs  of  the  Eastern  cities  as  eingla. 
”  Sims  couldn't  Letters  of  an  affectionate  charactei 
domestic  came  from  women  of  New  York,  Jersey  Lit}’, 
1  — .  -  — - — J  Chicago,  OS 


charge  of  felonious  assault” 

Ijgg*  ^MaulUng./wlthdrawlng^the 


to  leave  the  bouse  and  e 


nil  saw  hint.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Chicago,  as 

The  police  officials  deny  that  there  wore  weq  a8  thia  city,  were  found.  They  pnn- 
'  l5“' ^i!,0Tir.vT,  IfiJS? letter  found  was  cipally  related  to  engagements  Sims  had. 
•trictVv  a  business’  one/ The  renotl  that  made  with  them,  hut  lailed  to  keep,  fhey 
Mrs.  Blme  bad  said  her  husband  abused  her ,  were  filled  out  with  endearing  terms,  *jkt 
la  also  false.  «  A. — evidently  the  writers  did  not  know  trial 

he  was  a  married  man.  ■' 

A  call  at  the  Pullman  offices  in  IMM. 
city  revealed  that  Sims  is  a  married  man,, 
having  wedded  the  daughter  of  a  promi- 


112- 


Immediately! 


ind'a  _  n 

ended  indefinitely. 

•  his  suspension  „„  earns  to 
abnrgli  and  has  been  in  a  whirl  hem 
•r  since.  After  being  arrested  he  of- 
ed  checks  amounting  to  81,800  as  cola 
;®al,  security  for  his  appearance  when! 
anted,  but  this  was  refused.  The 
-  ullmau  people  say  that  if  Sims  has  checks 
lor  this  amount  they  arc  likely  forgeries,  j 


ft-r 

FINE  WORK  ON  PULLMAN  CARS. 

The  Wood  Finished  So  as  to  Withstand 
Sudden  Changes  In  Temperature. 

The  mhn  who  travels  rlftith  In  aVnllmaif 

sleeper,  or  for  that  matter  la  the  best  cl as| 
'coaches,! 


_ _ ...  OI  coa.c„ca  but  be  Impressed  with  tba 

iabla  etn°  b.d'i'Yi  I  UOt  isauH  checks  pay.  absolute  perfection  to  which  manufacturers 
and  1  1  1",  8  except  for  salaries,  uke  lhe  Pullmans  have  brought  the  art 

that  hi^ii  01  their  monthly  aalancs  nm  ,n»kin<r.  The  cars  are  subjected  t o'* 


(la^ 


‘cabinet  making.  The  cars  are  subjected  ! 
strain,  Jostle  and  every  sort  of  a  movement 
likely  to  undo  the  cabinet-makers 
Joints,  they  are  overheated  and  urn 
derheated.  They  know  all-  dggtcga^of 
temperature  within  r 
example.  Instances  i 


VICTORY  FOR  KD1SON. 
Decided  to  Be  the  Inventor  of  th, 


N«w  York,  OcL  i.— Special  Te'egram.—  1  ’shrunken  casing  is  rareiy  seen.  *. 
The  court  of  lost  resort  has  decided  that  1  of  the  railway  carriages  evidently 


a  very  lew  hours.  For 

_ _  _  are  not  exceptional  on 

e  Northern  Pacific  where  a  car  leaves  Fort- 
I  land  with  the  temperature  40  above  aero  and 
)  reaches  Fargo  three  days  later  with  the  tern- 
I  peraturc  lndlcallng40  below,  and  vice  versa. 

!  And  yet,  the  Muuittlppt  \  alley  Luntbei man 
I  sayB,  a  drawn  Joint,  a  split  panel  or^a 
'shrunken  casing  is  rarely  sc  -  "" 


Thomas  A.  Edison  is  the  inventor  of  lhe  in¬ 
candescent  lamp.  This  means  that  the  Edi¬ 
son  Electric  Light  Company  will  bo  enriched 
by  thousands  of  dollars.  The  decision  was 
handed  down  to-day  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Justices  Wallace, 
Lacornbemaud  Shipman  sitting.  The  style  of 
the  ongmal  suit  wus  the  Edison  E  ectric 
Light  Company  against  the  United  States 
Electric  Lighting  Company.  In  the  Cirouit 
Court  Judge  Wallace  decided  in  favor  of  the 
complainant  Appeal  was  taken  to  the 
higher  court  and  the  appellees  won  there.  It 
is  thought  that  the  Edison  company  will  re- 
cover  heavy  damages  from  the  United  Stales 
and  other  companies,  and  it  will  have,  it  is 
declared,  its  reveuues  increased  $1,0J0,000  a 
year  until  the  patent  expires. 


w  how 


to  dry  tt 


which  they  use  In  c: 


i  building.  They  Ynow  how  to  put  a  piece  of 
dumber  In  place  and  to  make  It  iUy 
iThey  know  how  to  put  a  flnrsh  on  It  that 
'stands  AU  Sprls  of  hard  usage.  ~  -*  • 

'parentbAcally  It  may  be  said  that  the 
builders  of^he  Pullman  cars  keep  fairly  in 
advance  ot  the  styles  which  from  time  to 
time  make  their  appearance  lu  the  furn^ 
ture  sold  111  this  country.  Very  little  equally  i 
good  work  is  done  by  the  sash  and  door  met 


good  work  is  done  Dy  me  sasn  dim  , 

and  lhe  builders  of  interior  finish.  The  mak-  1 
_ _ iin  not  succeed  much  bet- 


( 


.tel  What  man  who  has  built  a  house  and 
stipulated  that  the  hardwood  In  his  mantles 
anc  his  doors  should  be  bone  dry  has  not  i 
sound  It  necessary  to  have  the  doors  sent  to 
the  factory  to  be  remade  and  his  house 
invaded  by  carpenters  and  finishers  from 
•lmc  to  time?  How  many  men  have 
sworn  at  the  men  who  made  his  roll  top  desk 
because  the  panel  split,  the  drawers  would 
not  pull  'out  asitf 


Pullman 

I  monopolies  not  entitled  to  sympa- 

'  thy- _ 

There  is  no  two  sides  to  its  case. 

It  is  clear  hog  from  tail  to  snout 
and  alwayB  has  been. 

It  escapes  juBt  taxation. 

It  escapes  paying  its  porters. 

It  escapas  just  legislation. 

I  It  robs  the  public  and  it  declines 
to  be  decent. 

A  law  must  be  passed  this  winter' 
forcing  them  to  hang  a  sign  in  each 
of  their  cars  that  reads,  “Passen¬ 
gers  are  not  allowed  to  fee  the 
porter.” 

A  law  must  be  passed  forcing 
'them  to  stand  a  just  and  equitable 
proportion  of  taxation. 

A  law  must  be  passed  forcing 
them  to  charge,  not  to  exceed,  75 
cents  for  a  seat  by  day,  or  more 
than  $2  per  night.  Between  Omaha 
and  Denver,  a  twelve  hour  run  for 
instance,  they  charge  $3.50. 

It  is  pure  robbery. 

It  must  be  stopped. 

Let  a  law  be  passed  bolding  the  I 
company  responsible  for  any  theft 
occuring  while  aboard  their  cars.  I 
Let  a  law  be  passed  making  the] 


(D  ej^t  u//  9^, 

^  LUXURIOUS  TRAVELLING  1 


ON  SPECIAL  TRAINS  PROM  CHICAGO  I 
TO  WASHINGTON. 


in  Idea  of  the  Resources  of  the  Ponnsyl-  I 
vnnlifc  Railroad  Company  In  tho  Way  of  I 
Transportation  Facilities— The  Arrange.  V 
incuts  for  the  Special  Trains  Made  by  | 
Vice  President  Thomson. 


Washington,  OcL  28.— Tho  arrival  oft  hi*  I 
three  magnificent  special  tralus  bringing  | 
from  Chicago  the  Cabinet,  the  Justices  of  tho  1 
Supreme  Court  aad  the  Diplomatic  Corf 
this  evening  marks  the  accomplishment  b 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  of  one  of  tfii 
most  creditable  movements  in  its  history.  ,  1 
These  trains,  provided  Ar  the  use  ol  thr  I 
distinguished  travellers  by  Mr.  Franl  IT 
Thomson,  First  Vies  President  ot  the  Penn 
sylvanla  Railroad,  were  composed  of  th> 
finest  of  modern  Pullman  veetlbule  cars.  In  1 
ol  udlug  com  partment,  drawing-room,  sleep¬ 
ing,  dining,  smoking  and  observation  amn, 
Each  train  wus  an  exact  counterpart  of  tin 
celebrated  Peunsylvaula  Limited,  In  the!)  | 
equipment  tbey  embodied  every 
convenience  and  many  of  tbe 
which  one  could  command  in  his  ot 

(piled0  c 


am  i»e  top-persisted  in  catch- 
t  inopoortune  time.  Mr.  Pull-  l 
,  man  may  compel  us  to  pay  a  very  good ^ price 
*  for  the  luxury  of  his  sleeping  cars,  he  may 
force  us  with  the  porter  s  assistance  to  p.  y 
the  porter  for  what  we  have  previously  paid 

--  "  - 1,  but  we  cannot  but  admire  the 

It  his  cabinet  work,  the  taste  dis- 
'  Played  in  the  choice  of  the  best  cabinet 
pany  still  rages  in  the  Illinois  State  Boa  woods  and  the  work  fhauhe  is  doing  in  ed*- 
Equalization,  at  Springfield.  The  opponen  “i^ve'mngs'in te.l°  e<lUe 
the  company  contended  that,  the  stock  ol 
Pullman  Company  having  sold  on  the  New  York 


The  fight  c 


Stock  Exchange  for  $190  to  $197  a  share,  the 
000,000  capital  stock  of  the  company  was  actually 
worth  $57,000,000,  and  should  be  assessed  on  that 
basis,  making  proper  legal  deductions.  F.  P. 
Orandon,  representing  the  Pullman  Company,  was 
interrogated  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  but  had  no  statement  to  make  beyond  that 
coutained  in  the  report  of  the  company  to  the 
Board,  made  sonfe  time  ago.  He  said  that  the 
company’s  estimate  of  the  value  of  its  stock  was 
$133.3324  a  8harre.  While  no  conclusion  has  been 
formally  reached  by  tbe  committee,  it  is  under-' 
stood  upon  fairly  good  authority  that  the  assess¬ 
ment  will  be  on  the  basis  of  8160  a  share,  making 
the  aggregate  assessed  value  of  the  Pullman  stock 
848,000,000. 


Pullman's  Palace  Var  Obmpany. — Annual  meeting  ii 


..riers  lor  rest  as  cotnforlabla  s 
exaollng  oould  demaud;  tha  din-  I 
lug  curs  were  supplied  with  everything  I 
which  could  tempt  tbe  appetite,  and  tha  I 
.service  wae  performed  by  stewards,  ohetli  I 
and  waiters  especially  selected  on  account  ot  'I 
heir  experience  and  fitness.  I 

The  observation  cars  were  particularly  at-  I 
tractive  features  of  the  trains,  as  both  the 
west  and  east-bound  trips  were  ma<- 
companv  keep  upper  berths  up  through  the  diversified  BCenery  or  Pennsj. 

,  ,  .  .  vanla  by  daylight.  Apart  from  the  general 

When  not  occupied.  completeness,  mere  were  a  number  of  spe. 

Let  a  law  be  passed  compelling 

them  to  charge  less  for  upper  than  There  was  a  barber  shop  aou  hair-dress- 
,  .  „  °  log  parlor,  bath  rooms  for  Doth  ladies  and 

lower  berths.  gentlemen,  valets  lor  tbe  men  and  maids  fop 

All  this  can  be  done  and  must,  loXTtX 

ofl  pleasure  of  the  parly  was  overlooked. 

The  cars  composing  me  specials  were 
. jcted,  under  the  personal  direction  of  Ur. 

•  Thomson,  from  the  latest  and  moat  Im- 

Winier.  proved  produotioDS  of  tbe  Pullman  Palace 

Signalize  tbe  victory  of  the  Pop-l  Car  Company,  and  It  may  be  safely  asserted 
.  , ,  ITT  .  that  no  monarch  of  the  earth  over  travelled 

_  nhsfr  movement  in  the  Western  ln  beUer  state.  M 

Nowthat  Populist  snccess^S]  States  by  immediately  passing  a !  morningaeSSSons^  of  the  awpiSjo  Limited^ 


be  done.  Shoot  a  good  dose 
healthy  legislation  into  them  this  lecled,  under  tb 


_ _ 25 'hours  alteAvard  complex 

lhe  Journey  upon  urrlvsl  at  the  Fennaylv 
nia  station  ln  tuls  city.  _ 

The  otllclals  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  I 
along  tue  entire  line  had  an  eye  to  ace  that  P 
nothing  should  Impede  their  progress,  andl  I 
they  run  through  ln  both  directions  Wltbouf  | 
acoldeulror  delay. 

Great  credit  U  due  to  Mr.  Thomson  to 

ihe  enilueutly  successful  manner  ln  whit: 
his  plaus  have  been  exeouted.  I 


I  practically  assured  in  Kansas,  Ne-'  string  of  good,  s\ingent  but  jtuf  aod  arrived  LQ0^g*^^*^‘u 
braska,  the  Dakotas,  Colorado,  Ne-  j  laws  curbing  and  controlling  that 
vada,  Idaho  and  Oregon,  let  the  |  bog  monopoly, 
new  legislatures  that  convene  make 
it  their  first  job  to  bring  the 
robbing  Pullman  Car  monopoly  to 
time. 

The  Pullman  octopus  is  low  so 
mighty  that  it  makes  its  open 
boasts  of  being  able  to  purchase 
any  State  legislature  that  ever  got  ^ 
together. 

The  claim  is  no  doubt  true. 

It  applies  to  past  legislatures 
and  not  to  Populist  legislatures. 

Mr.  Weeks  won’t  be  able  to  buy 
the  Colorado  legislature  this  win¬ 
ter  as  he  did  H.  H.  Eddy’s  noto¬ 
rious  7th  Assembly  or  Jim  Tram¬ 
way  Brown’s  famous  8th  Assembly. 

No. 

The  9th  Assembly  will  roast  the 
Pullman  robbers  this  time  and  all 
the  money  in  the  world  cannot 
prevent  the  merited  and  well  earn¬ 
ed  doBe  of  retribution  they  have  in¬ 
vited. 

The  Pullman  Company  will  get 
it  right  and  left  this  winter  in  the 
Western  Stales. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PULLMAN  PALACE  CAR  COMPANY 
FOR  1892. 

ACROSS  EARNINGS  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  EXCEED  TEN  MILLION 
r  DOLLARS. 


^  T  H  E  DAILY  STOCKHOLDER: 


A  YEAR  OF  GENERAL 


PROSPERITY  CLOSED  WITH  A  SURPLUS  OF  3  %  MIL¬ 
LION  DOLLARS  AFTER  PAYING  8  PER  CENT.  TO  STOCKHOLDERS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company’s 
stockholders  at  Chicago  a  few  days  ago  a  highly  flattering  re¬ 
port  of  the  operations  and  fiscal  results  for  the  year  ending 
July  31  was  presented  by  the  president,  Mr.  George  M.  Pull¬ 
man.  As  shown  by  the  figures  laid  before  the  meeting  the 
affairs  of  the  company  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  both 
gross  and  net  results  having  improved,  while  with  dividend 
payments  increased  the  surplus  is  still  larger  than  the  amount 
ever  before  left  over  from  the  transactions  of  any  one  year. 
Gross  earnings  for  the  first  time  exceeded  ten  million  dollars. 

In  exact  figures  the  amount  was $10,002,356,  again  on  1891 

of  $230,032.  Operating  expenses,  which  include  maintenance 

of  interior  furnishings  of  cars,  legal  expenses,  taxes  and  in¬ 
surance,  were  reduced  and  the  proportion  of  net  earnings  paid 
to  other  sleeping  car  associations  controlled  and  operated  by 
the  Pullman  Company  were  smaller  than  for  the  previous 
year,  so  that  net  results  were  improved  thereby.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  of  the  latter  from  which  only  interest  and  dividend  pay¬ 
ments  had  to  be  made,  amounted  to  $5i 6 1 5* 989*  an  increase 

of  $42 1,670.  The  sum  of  $2,300,000  was  distributed  to  share¬ 
holders,  a  continuation  ot  the  8  per  cent,  so  long  paid,  and  in¬ 
terest  charges  were  only  $65,600,  making  a  total  of  $2,365,600; 

hence  the  surplus  was  equal  to  $3,250,389.  or  $261,166  more 
than  the  surplus  of  a  year  ago.  The  comparative  statement 
follows: 

*  Year  ending  July  31.  1891. 

Earnings  of  cars . $7>®7 1 .  *4® 

Earnings  of  patents .  >9. 5°* 


.1892. 
5,27^,020 1 
191,255.656 
125,111 
$11,726,344 


Changes. 
Dec. .  31.793 

Inc..  4,425,820 
Inc  . .  554  ' 

Dec.. $1,434, 128 
Dec. .  81 

Inc . .  $537 

Inc  ..$1,746,787 
Inc  . .  364 


Year  ending  July  31.  l89f  • 

Passengers  carried .  5'3IO>8i3 

Number  of  miles  run . 186,829,836 

Miles  of  road  covered .  124,557 

Value  of  product  of  works. $13, 260, 472 

Cars  built .  '9* 

Average  cost  per  car .  $16,124 

Aggregate  cost. .  ...  $3>°79>693\ 

Number  of  cars  in  hand  51  • 

Cars  owned  or  controlled.  2,239 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  year  was 
5,279,020,  a  decrease  of  31,793,  or  about  one-half  of  one  per 
cent.  This  falling  off,  however,  is  insignificant,  seeing  that 
the  1891  total  was  fully  6  per  cent,  ahead  of  that  for  1890. 
The  number  of  miles  run  by  cars  was  191,255.656,  an  increase 
of  4,425,820  or  2j^  per  cent.,  which  follows  an  increase  a 
year’  ago  also  of  6  per  cent.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that, 
although  the  actual  number  of  patrons  of  the  cars  shows  a 
slight  tendency  to  fall  off,  there  has  been  no  contraction  in 
the  mileage  over  which  cars  have  been  run.  The  length  of 
the  railroads  covered  by  contracts  for  the  operation  of  the 
company’s  cars  is  125,111  miles,  an  increase  for  the  year  of 
554  miles.  The  increase  includes  new  contracts  made  with 
the  Little  Rock  &  Memphis  Railroad  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years  and  with  the  Western  New  York  &  Pennsylvania  Rail 


Rentals,  dividends,  etc - 


Paid  other  companies. . . 


Disbursements — 

Interest  on  bonds . . 

Repairs  in  excess  of  mileage 
Dividends . 


.892. 

$8,061,081 
*1.752 

.  1,881,676  1.919.5*3 


.$9,772,324 

.  3,569,681 

$10, 00*, 356 
3,438,863 

.  1,008,324 

947.504 

.$4,578,005 

$4,386,367 

-  5.  >94,3*9 

5,615,989 

65,600 

65,600 

!  139.496 

-  2,°00'00° 

2, 300,  OCX) 

Changes. 
Inc  ..$189,935 
Inc  . .  2,250 

Inc  . .  37.847 

Inc..  $230, 032 
Dec..  130,818 
Dec..  60,820 


Dec..  139,496 


Total  disbursements . $2,205,096  $2,365,600  Inc  .  -*‘o°.5°4 

Surplus  for  the  year . 2,989,223  3,250,389  Inc  . .  26.,  .66 

The  balance  sheet  shows  the  increase  in  the  capital  stock 
of  $5,000,000,  authorized  by  the  stockholders  in  October,  1891, 
which  the  company  is  well  able  to  take  care  of.  The  eight 
per  cent,  currency  debenture  bonds  amounting  to  $820,000 
figure  in  the  accounts  for  the  last  time.  They  matured  on 
August  1 5  last,  when  they  were  paid  off.  There  is  now  no 
funded  debt,  and  only  $30,000,000  of  stock  upon  which  8  per 
cent  has  been  paid  upon  the  larger  part  during  the  past  year  and 
a  surplus  carried  to  income  account  aggregating  as  we  have 
seen  3^  million  dollars.  The  assets  foot  up  $53.345.°5». 
which  includes,  among  other  items,  $20,517,491,  the  value  of 
cars  and  equipments,  $5, 192,860  invested  in  other  companies, 
and  $7,460.28  real  estate,  plant,  workmen’s  houses  at  Pull¬ 
man,  etc.  The  liabilities  are  $31,261,370,  the  balance  being 
made  up  of  the  surplus  of  $22,083,680  invested  in  the  assets 
of  the  company.  A  few  of  the  items  of  operation  compared 
for  the  past  two  years  show  that,  although  the  results  for  the 
past  year  were  highly  satisfactory,  the  prospects  for  the  year 
now  remaining  are  still  in  the  line  of  improvement: 


road  for  twenty-five  years.  As  the  company  does  not  depend 
for  its  income  directly  upon  the  number  of  cars  it  turns  out 
each  year,  the  decrease  for  1892  of  81  cars  is  unimportant.  It 
still  owns  or  controls  2,239  cars,  from  which  it*  draws  the 
bulk  of  its  earnings.  A  difference  of  some  account  is  seen  in 
the  amount  of  work  now  in  hanff,  however,  as  compared 
with  the  situation  a  year  ago.  Then  there  were  but  5 1  cars 
ordered,  while  the  report  gives;  the  number  upon  which  work 
is  now  rapidly  progressing  as  4>5-  This  increase  is  the  result 
of  the  demand  which  has  arisen  to  supply  facilities  for  the 
anticipated  extraordinary  demand^of  travel  during  the  forth¬ 
coming  year.  The  estimated  vartte  of  the  cars  now  being 
built  is  $5,500,000.  The  value  of  the  manufactured  product 
of  the  car  works  of  the  company  for  the  year  was  $10,308,940  j 
and  of  other  industries,  including  rentals,  $i,4>7.404,  making  j 
a  total  of  $1 1,726,344,  against  $13,260,472  for  the  pluvious  year. 

President  Pullman,  in  his  remarks  supplementary  to  the 
statistics  of  the  company’s  operations,  furnishes  the  following 
interesting  information  :  “  The  average  number  of  names  on 

the  pay-rolls  at  Pullman  for  the  year  was  4,94*.  and  wages 
paid  $2,918,997.41,  making  an  average  for  each  person 
employed  of  $590.65,  against  $610.73  for  the  previous  year. 
The  total  number  of  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  company  in 
its  manufacturing  and  operating  departments  is  12,809,  and 
wages  paid  during  the  year  $6,619,156.63.  The  number  of 
employees  for  the  previous  year  was  18,385,  and  wages  paid 
$7,3°3»,08-42-  The  Pullman  Loan  &  Savings  Bank  shows 
savings  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  of  $53I>°°5.  a 
gain  of  $74,202  over  the  previous  year.  The  number  of 
depositors  has  increased  during  the  year  trom  1,903  to  2,012, 
and  the  average  for  each  depositor  has  increased  from 
$240.04  to  $263.92.  The  entire  enrollment  of  pupils  in  public 
schools  for  the  fiscal  year  was  1,235,  a  slight  increase  over  the 
previous  year.  The  regular  staff  of  teachers  is  21,  the  same  as 
last  year.  The  population  of  Pullman  is  11,702,  as  shown  by 
the  last  census.  There  are  *,246  employees  living  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Pullman  in  houses  not  owned  by  the 
company." _ 
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DECERNEE 


HE  PROOFING  OF  THE 


UTURE. 


.RUE’S  COM  I'LAINT. 


HE.OOMPLAINS  AND  WAAT  HE 
ASKS  FOR. 


T»e  Document  In  Full-Ul*  ChusC  bf  At- 
,  tiou  and  a  History  of  the  Case. 

SUPREME  COURT— Stpubun  CouNTr. 
Henry  B.  LaRue  1 

08. 

JoIwl  ®.  AdtU,  Charles  E.  | 
BliFcmnsoii,  William  Richt- i 
myer.  O.  M.  Werner,  Cbarlt|  I 
O.Oreen,  William  H.  Murray,  } 

Bf^l,  Yeomans.  Roswell  R.  | 

Mobs,  Levi  Litile,  Henry  | 
flood,  T.  A.  Dund»s,  Jennie 
Q'Neill  Pott<  r  and  Charlos  W.  I 
Pilgrim.  ) 

1.  The  plaintiff  complains  ot  the  de- 


day  of  April,  1891,  with  fotoo  and  arms,  | 
assaulted  the  plaintiff,  a'd  ttej  and 
i  there  seiaeu  and  lad  hold  .of  -  the  said 
plaintiff  and  kidnapped  him,  and  with  I 
[great  foroe  and  violence  pulled  and 
dragged  about,  tho  said  plaintiff,  and  put 
bandt  ufis  or  nippers  upon  hia.wrist9,a^ 
then  and  then  forced  the  plaiptiff  into 
the  jail  of  the  C.iunty  of  ChtemogJ- In 
thl  said  City  of  Elmira  and  in  eo  deiife 
^ouJpelled  him  to  go  In  and  along  dfters 
Public  s -reels,  and  then  ond'-thefOj.Hw- 
priaoued  the  pla  ntiff  from,  ab.  ut  the 
hpur  of  ten  o’clock  hr  the  morning  of 
[that  day,  until  about  the  hour  ofsei.iht 
sd*olock  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1891, 
at  wli  cb  time-  they  took  the  plaintiff 
^rOm  the  said  j »il,  and  transpoited  him 
to  an  institution  called  the  Willard  State 
Hospital  for  the  inaaue,  which  is  an  asy¬ 
lum  for  the  pauper  insane, and  imprison¬ 
ed  and  onflned  taiuuhere  until  the  30th 
day  of  June,  1891.  All  of  which  was 
contrary  to  law  and  against  th8  will  of 
tde  plaintiff  and  without  any  reason  or 
probable  cause  »  haisoever,  whereby  the 
Bald  plaintiff  vas  not  only  greatly  hurt, 
bruisjd  and  wounded  and  was  also  then 
and  there  greatly  exposed  and  injured  in 
bis  credit  and  circumstances,  and  war 
then  and  there  hindered  and  prevent  d 


The  public  will  hail  with  satisfaction  this  dawn  or  the  era  of  the  new  Cement  Roof.  Its 
plicity  commands  its  adoption  by  the  building  fraternity  everywhere.  It  is  made  of  one-lialf  (lei 
Portland  Cement,  the  other  half  of  three  different  light  Ingredients.  If  is  lire,  water  and  electric 
proof, and  non-conductive  of  heat  and  cold,  for  which  Mr.  Zallee  lias  obtained  a  United  States  Paten 
seventeen  years.  It  is  live  per  eent  lighter  than  a  gravel  roof,  and  the  eost  is  about  87.00  per  s<[ 
He  submitted  a  copy  or  his  patent  to  the  Board  of  Underwriters  for  their  opinion  of  its  merits 
after  four  weeks  of  examination  with  their  experts,  they  pronounced  it  u  standard  roof  lor  the  fu 
The  nature  of  Cement  is  that  the  longer  it  stands  the  harder  it  gets,  therefore  it  is  non-destructivi 
will  last  as  long  as  the  house,  while  all  other  roofing  material  decays  from  weather.  The  advan 
are  obvious,  and  it  is  destined  to  take  the  place  of  shingle,  gravel,  metal,  and  part  or  slate  roe 

It  is  laid  by  covering  rafters  with  a  flooring,  next  a  layer  of  tarred  paper,  flat  top  hook 
driven  at  intervals  of  «  to  12  inches,  according  to  the  pitch  of  the  roof,  through  the  tarred  | 
into  the  hoards,  allowing  the  hooks  to  project  one-lialf  inch.  These  hooks  are  covered  up  wi 
luyer  of  cement  or  asphaltum  composition  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  or  more  (aecordin 
size  of  bnilding),  covering  the  tops  of  the  hooks  onc-quartcr  inch,  and  finished  off  with  a  sin 
clean  surface,  which  make  an  anchored  and  an  entirely  H re-proof  roof,  as  also  a  non-conductor  of 
tricity  from  electric  wire. 

It  will  he  noticed  that  any  roof,  whether  steep, stunting  or  Hat,  ean  he  successfully  cov 
All  leaky  roofs,  whether  of  shingle,  gravel  or  tin,  can  he  covered  over  with  this  system. 

There  has  been  improvements  ma  le  in  all  classes  of  business, also  in  Architecture,  hutther 
yet  the  same  oi  l  shingle,  gravel  and  slate  roofs  made  for  the  last  fifty  years  and  longer,  and 
2  or  :i  years  wear  they  commence  to  leak  and  tiicre  is  constant  repairing  to  he  done  as  long  a 
house  lasts.  This  new  Cement  or  Asphaltum  roof  will  last  for  30  years,  if  not  as  long  as  Hie  I 
itself.  Persons  going  to  build  will  do  well  to  ask  their  Architect  for  this  new  patent  roof  tin 
saving  great  annoyance  and  expense  for  repairing  under  the  old  system. 

Mr.  John  C.  Zallee,  who  discovered  this  valuable  patent,  and  who  has  brought  this  enter 
to  a  condition  where  it  may  be  considered  by  capitalists,  is  now  ottering  a  chance  for  investors  se 
equaled,  and  oilers  State  rights  for  sale.  The  business  lias  everything  in  its  favor,  and  those 
invest  will  he  sure  to  And  the  returns  large  and  certain.  As  a  recognition  of  its  acknowledged  n 
nfter  being  examined  and  put  through  u  most  critical  test  by  the  Academic  of  Pnrisienne  In  veil 
Industrial  et  Expo sants,  of  Paris,  Mr.  Zallee  was  awarded  a  diploma  and  gold  medal  and  made  a 
her  of  that  eminent  Parisian  association.  A  reputation  such  us  the  Academic  ol  Parisian  Invei 
needs  no  further  indorsement. 
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aud  illo&aily  procu  be  taken 

Into  custody  by  pnlfcc^Uv  .  A>f  Elmira, 
and  k<  pt  in  the  city  prison,  and  iD  the 
jail  at  Elmira  all  that  day  and  until 
eight  o  dock  the  next  morning, 
aod  then  to  be  retnov  d  from  jail 
and  taken  through  the  streets  of 
City  of  Elmira, 


and  a  proper  pertho  t®  be  confined  fit 
some  state  institution  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  the  insane.  This  oertifi 
cate  bears  date  April  29th  1891.  And 
the  plaintiff  avers  that  said  certificate 
was  false  and  was  made  and  issued  by 
said  defendants  without  proper  an  1  or¬ 
dinary  care  and  prudence,  and  without 
due  examination,  inquiry  and  proof, 
into  the  co  edition  of  the  plaintiff’s  men¬ 
tal  and  physical  health,  and  without  due 


/tally  received  the  plantiff  into  Ttiaj 
oust  »dy  on  the  80th  day  of 
April  1891  and  unlawfully  [detained 
him  in  confi  lament  until 


Erie  R  lilway  Station,  where  he  remained  '  examination,  inquiry  and  proof  into  the 
about  twenty  minutes,  a^d  dutlngall  fact  whether  the  plaintiff  was  sane  or 
which  time  lie  was  subject  to  the  tuort-  insane;  and  was  made  and  issued  malic- 
ideation  of  being  pointed  out,  and  stated  i°us  J>  and  in  futheranceof  a  conspiracy 
a  i  by  a  largo  nuoi'er  of  people  and  on  the  part  of  the  defendants,  to  cause 
pis  engers  as  a  lunatic,  and  then  to  be  the  plaintiff  to  be  falsely  imprisoned  as 
taken  on  board  of  a  car  of  the  Lebigb  a  lunati?. 

Valley  Railroad  Company,  and  tr»ns-  •  hat  said  certificate  was  not  made  and  , 
ported  to  a  station  in  the  State  of  Penn-  issued  in  form  and  substance  and  effect  I 
lylvania  o»l  ed  Sayre,  where  they  caused  in  compliance  with  or  conformity  to 


bim  to  be  transferred  to  another 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company, 
in  which  hi  was  carried  lo  Hayts  Corn¬ 
ers,  a  s'  ation  in  Seneca  County,  New 
¥ork,  when  they  caused  him  to  be 
transjferrrd  to  another  car  belonging  to  | 
the  fame  company  and  transported  to 
the  Willar  t  State  Hospital  for  the  insane, 
an  asylum  for  iusane  paupers,  where  he 
^Continued  on  2d  page.) 


J  MR.  LARUE'S  COMPLAINT. 

\  Continued  from  2d  page.  — - 

I  the  plaintiff  to  be  released  from  sail  im¬ 
prisonment  but  aided  in  bit  bein'?  kidnap¬ 
ped  and  sent  to  the  pauper  insane  asylum 
or  hospital  at  Willard.  That  the  defend¬ 
ant  William  H.  Murray  is  the  Chief  of 
Police  at  Hornellsville,  the  place  of 
plaintiff’s  residence,  and  while  lie  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  arrest  the 
plaintiff  at  Hornellsville,  if  any  cause  of 
arrest  existed,  he  did  not  do  so,  and 
dared  not  do  so  at  plaintiff’s  home,  be¬ 
cause  he  well  knew  that  no  cause  exist- 
ed  thereror,  he  gave  direction  by  (tele¬ 
graph  and  otherwise,  to  the  Elmira 
J  polioe  to  arrest  the  plaintiff  and  imprison 
him,  and  upon  such  direction!  and 
after  such  direction,  the  plaintiff  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  as  herein 


law,  or  in  compliance  with  the  requir- 
ments  of  ChaDter  446  of  the  Laws  of 
1874,  and  was  invalid  and  void;  and 
that  the  said  arrest  and  confinement  of 
the  plaintiff  thereon  as  a  lunatic,  was  a 
gross  violation  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
the  defendants  towards  the  plaintiff  and 
was  a  gross  and  culpable  wroDg,  and  a 
falseimprisonment  for  which  the  de¬ 
fendants  are  liable  to  him  in  damages. 

That  the  defendants  Charles  E,  Hutch¬ 
inson  and  William  Ritchmeyer,  at  the 
times  mentioned,  were  superintendents 
of  the  poor  of  Steuben  County,  which  is 
the  county  of  the  plaintiff’s  resideone. 
That  although  they  had  abundant  op¬ 
portunity  to  cause  the  arrest  of  the 
plaintiff  at  the  City  of  Hornellsville,  the 
place  of  his  residence,  they  did  not  do 
so;  they  waited  .until  he  reached  the 
City  of  Elmira,which  is  in  the  county  of 
Chemung,  and  out  of  their  jurisdiction, 
and  then  joined  with  the  other  defend¬ 
ants  in  procuring  bis  arrest  and  imprle- 
ment  as  a  lunatic  aforesaid.  On  the29ih 
day  of  April  1891,  they  signed  a  certifi¬ 
cate  as  Superintendent  of  the  poor  of 
Steuben  county,  which  falsely  stated 
that  the  plaintiff  was  chargable  .for  his 
support  to  the  "County  of  Steuben,  j 
whereas  be  had  never  been  chargeable 
for  his  support  to  any  county  or  anybody 


matters  belli 


belief,  and  as'to  those 
believes  it  lo  be  true. 

H.  B.  La  Rue. 

Subscribed  and  Bworn  to  before  me  this 
6th  day  of  Frebruary,  1893, 

Charges  Van  Voorhis, 
Notary  Public,. 
Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  j 

!The  Railway® 


June  20th  1891,  when  he  was 
obarged  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  j 
issued  by  Hon.  William  C.  Hazelton,  [ 

County  J udge  of  Seneca  County.  That  * 
said  Pilgrim  although  requested  to  |  AGB  AND  NORTHWESTERN  RaiJ 


by  the  plaintiff,  at  once  refused  to  j 
discharge  the  plaintifi,  unless  he  would 
agree  to  not  sue  the  defendants  for  fake 
imprisonment,  which  agreement  the 
plaintiff  refused  to  make. 

The  defendant  Jennie  O'Neil  Pater 
aided  and  abetted  the  other  defendants 
in  proour.ng  the  plaintiff’s  arrest  and 
imprisonment,  and  the  defendant  John 
O,  Adsit  took  an  active  part  in  procur¬ 
ing  plaintiff’s  arrest  and  imprisonment 
and  requested  and  procured  the  [defend¬ 
ant  Murray  to  telegraph  the  order  for 
plaintiff's  arrest  to  [defentant  Little  of 
Elmira. 

The  plaintiff  further  alleges  on  infor¬ 
mation  and  belief,  that  the  County 
Judge  of  Steuben  County,  the  County  of  | 
plaintiff’s  residence,  was  not  asked  to 
approve  the  said  certificate  made  by 
defendants  Flood  and  Dundas,  but  that 
the  County  Judge  of  the  County  of 
Chemung  waB  applied  to,  to  approve 
that  certificate. 

The  plaintiff  further  alleges  that  no 
oomplaint  was  ever  mado  by  aDy  person 
that  he  was  incompetent  by  reason  of 
insanity  to  take  care  of  his  person  or  bis  for  the  year,  including  earnings  of  cars,  i 


alleged.  .  ...  - 

That  the  defendant  Levi  Little  is  the  and  recfipt  o(  a  ,ucrat,ve  «“Oome, 

the  Chief  of  Police  at  the  City  of  .  El-  *?d  had  Z™  foJ  “any  year8’  and  occu" 
mira,  and  said  arrest  was  made  by  him 

personally  or  under  his  personal  direc-  owned  by  h  s  wife.  Said  oertifi 


property,  that  no  application  had  been 
made  for  the  appointment  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  or  guardian  f.'r  him.  That  no  ap¬ 
plication  was  ever  made  by  [the  defend¬ 
ants.  or  any  person  or  persons,  to  the 
plaintifi’s  relatives,  to  confine  and  main¬ 
tain  him.  That  his  relatives  were  of  j 
quite  sufficient  ability  to  maintain  bim 
and  confine  him  if  any  occasion  should 
exist  therefor;  they  were  not  asked  to 
do  so,  and  never  refused  to  do  so.  That 
no  application  to  any  Judge  was  made 
by  the  defendants,  the  superintendent 
of  the  poor  of  Steuben  County;  that]  no 
judge  examined  the  plaintiff,  and  no 


PULLMAN  S  PALACE  CAR  COMPANY. 

The  growth  of  the  Pullman  sleeping  car  1M 
\ness  continues  to  be  phenomenal,  notwithstan* 
the  increase  of  competition.  The  Pullman  cl 
pany  now  owns  and  controls  2,239  cars,  includl 
254  tourist  or  second  class  cars,  which  earned 
year  $8,061,081.  This  indicates  average  earnij 
of  $3,600  a  year  for  each  car — palatial  sleel 
parlor,  dining,  special  and  second  class,  active! 
idle,  on  the  road  or  in  shop;  so  that  it  is  plain  tn 
the  actual  earnings  of  a  large  number  of  the  ca 
must  have  been  very  far  above  this  high  average  aij 
approach  toward  the  total  cost  of  the  cars 
year.  The  operating  expenses  including  main)] 
nance  of  interior  furnishings  of  ears,  legal  expel 
es,  general  taxes  and  insurance  amounted  last  ya 
te  $3,438,862,  or  about  42 J  per  cent  of  the  earning! 
This  would  be  an  extraordinarily  low  percental 
'  for  ordinary  railway  operation,  but  the  depri 
tion  account  of  sleeping  cars  is  of  course  a  m 
greater  item  than  it  is  in  the  case  of  roadbed,  lani  ] 
bridges  and  buildings,  which  constitute  the  cb  J 
property  of  railways.  The  Pullman  compp  ^ 
however,  continues  to  be  prosperous,  as  the  ri 


tanufacturing,  rentals,  dividends,  interest, 
aggregated  $10,002,356,  and  after  paying  oi  ^ 
ing  expenses,  proportion  of  net  earnings  due  c, 
sleeping  car  associations  ($947,504),  interest 
bonds  ($65,600)  and  dividends  on  capital  sto3 
($2,300,000)  there  is  left  a  surplus  for  the  yeal 
carried  to  revenue  account,  of  $3,250,389,  or 
most  33  per  cent  of  the  entire  revenue.  | 

The  total  assets  of  this  great  company  now 
gregate  $53,345,050,  and  it  shows  the  splendi 
surplus,  above  capital  stock  and  all  other  liabilitisj 
of  $22,083,680.  That  the  business  continues  tj 
grow  and  is  destined  to  show  still  greater  resuit 
is  indicated  by  the  statement  that  there  have  bes 


tion  and  io  his  presence. 

That  the  defendants  Henry  Flood  and 
T.  A.  Dundas,  are  physicians  practicing 
medicine  at  Elmira,  but  whether  they 
are  graduates  of  any  medical  college  or 
school  and  what  school  of  practiceibey 
belong  to,  the  plaintiff  had  and  has  no 
knowledge.  That  up  to  the  time  next 
mentioned  the  plaintiff  bad 
either  of  them  and  hed  no  acquaintance 
with  them.  That  on  the  night  of  April 
29th  1891,  at  as  late  as  ten  o’clock  of 
that  night, they  entered  the  cell  in  which 
the  plaintiff  was  imprisoned  without  any 
right  or  authority  to  do  so,  and  without 
any  proper  request  or  information  to 
entitle  them  to  examine  the  plaintiff, 
and  remained  but  a  very  few  minutes 
The  plaintiff  did  not  know  them  and 
was  not  introduced  to  them  except  as 
they  [introduced  themselves.  He  did 
not  know  they  were  physicians,  and 
they  did  not  tell  him  their  errand.  They 
made  no  examination  oi  the  plaintiff, 
and  saiAut  little  while  in  his  presenoe, 
That  said  dsfendants  Flood  and  Ddhdas 
a  certificate,  under  oath,  to  the 
that  the  plaintiff  was  then  Insane, 


cate  also  falsely  stated  that  the  plaintiff 
was  a  lunatic,  and  said  certificate  or¬ 
dered  that  the  plaintifi  be  taken  to  the 
Willard  8tate  Hospital.  8ai<F  certificate 
was  directed  to  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Willard  State  Hospital  and  directed 
him  to  receive  the  plaintiff  into  said 
hospital  and  there  detain  him  at  the 
expense  of  said  county  of  Steuben, 
Th;t  said  certificate  was  contrary  to  law, 
and  was  made  negligently  and  malic¬ 
iously  and  that  said  defendants  when 
they  signed  1  the  ssme  knew  that  the 
plaintiff  was  not  a  lunalio  and  that  he 
wa9  not  and  never  had  been  a  charge 
upon  Steubeu  Coun'y  for  his  support. 

That  the  place  where  said  certificate 
was  signed  was  the  City  of  Elmira  in 
the  county  of  Chemung.  They  procured 
the  defendants  Flood  and  Dundas  to 
make  the  aforesaid  certificate  signed  [by 
their,  after  an  attempt  had  been  made 
»Dd  ft  led  to  get  physic' an  a  at  Homells- 
v  lle,  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
plaintiff  to  .ertlfy  that  he  was  a  luna¬ 
tic. 

That  the  defendant  Charles  W.  Pll- 
gaim,  was  the  superintendent  of  the 
<pi:a).Md  he  unlaw- 


rant  for  plaintiff’s  arrest  was  issued  by 
1  any  judge, 

That  in  fact  all  the  forms  of  law  re 
(/aired  in  oases  of  alleged  lunacy  were 
dispensed  with,  and  the  defendants 
caused  the  plaintifi  to  be  arrested,  rail 
roaded  into  the  said  asylum  as  a  prison- 


judge  was  satisfied  upon  examination,  | 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  permit!  built  during  the  year  80  sleeping  and  dining 
the  plaintiff  to  go  at  large!  that  no  war-  costing  $1,332,906.50,  or  an  average  of  $16/561.3 
per  car,  and  that  work  is  now  progressing  ljapidl 
on  415  additional  sleeping,  dining  and  pirlJr  cart 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $5,500,000,  to  supply  th, 
anticipated  extraordinary  demands  of  tiaYfl 
during  the  year  1893. 

The  total  mileage  of  railways  covered  by  < 
tracts  for  the  operation  of  cars  of  this  Compaq! 
l  7  is  125,111  miles;  which  shows  that  Pullman  cs 

”  “d  ,  deta,ned  utbe'e'  Z1 ^  are  nm  on  the  Rreater  Part  of  the  railway  mile 
phyeicMpowe*  *  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  As 

That  by  reason  of  the  premises  the  der  existin8  contracts  most  of  the  railway  cor 
plaintiff  has  sustained  damages  in  the  “,eS  part,clPat* »  the  profits  of  the  Pull 
sum  of  $350,000.  company,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  last  year's  si 

Wherefo-e,  the  plaintiff  demands  in£  car  business  was  also  profitable  to  them.  lrJ 
judgment  against  the  defendants  for  fact  the  invariableness  of  sleeping  car  rates  afj 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  fords  no  inconsiderable  consolation  to  the  railway! 
($250,000)  damages,  besides  the  costs  of  when  travel  is  increased  by  extremely  low  pas'1 
t.hn  nntinn  senger  rates. 

The  stockholders  who  would  not  be  satisfied  wi 
results  like  these  .would  be  ungrateful  indeed,  a 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  no  change  was 
made  in  the  management,  Mr.  George  M.  I ’ull 
Henry  B.  LaRue,  being  duly  sworn,  man,  the  originator  and  motive  power  of  this  re 
says  that  he  is  the  plaintiff  named  in  the  markably  successful  business,  continuing  at  th 
foregoing  complaint;  that  the  eamo  is  bead  of  the  company  which  he  founded  twenty 
true  to  his  own  knowledge,  except  as  to  nine  years  a(f0 
the  mat’.erf  stated  to  be  alleged  on  in-  * 


the  action. 

J.  &  Q.  Van  Voorhis, 
Plaintiff’s  Attorneys. 
Rochtster,  N.  Y, 

Monroj  County,  ) . 

City  of  Roohester.  v  88‘ 


HOLOCAUST  ON  A  TRAIN  ’  '””'  "a " 


I  MANY  PERSONS  ROASTED  TO  DEATH. 

One  of  the  Wont  Rullroud  Collision*  Ever 
Known  In  England— Ten  Killed  and 
I  Twenty  Injured-Disaster  Due 
to  Culpable  Negligence. 

LoNnos,  Nov.  8.— A  terrible  railroad  a~- 
cident,  in  which  the  closed  compartment 
layed  an  important  part  and  accom- 
anied  by  a  number  of  deaths,  occurred 
_afly  this  morning  nearThirsk,  Yorkshire. 
The  east  coast  express  train  for  London, 

I  known  as  the  “Flying  Scotchman,”  left 
I  Edinburgh  at  10:80  o’clock  last  night.  The 
Lexpress  train  being  unusually  heavy 
wiivided  into  two  sections.  The  first  ~~ 

'  tiun  proceeded  safely  to  London,  arriving 
at  the  usual  hour. 

The  second  section  had  over  100  passen¬ 
gers  on  board,  including  several  noblemen 
and  other  prominent  people.  The  train, 

I  which  consisted  of  coaches  from  Dundee 
Perth  and  Aberdeen,  swept  saf»u 
!  through  southern  Scotland  and  the  — 

1  treme  north  of  England.  A  thick  fog  pre- 
1  vailed,  and  it  was  difficult  for  the  driver 
I  to  discern  the  signals.  Approaching 
Thirsk,  a  town  nine  miles  southeast  of 
North.  AUerton.  the  fog  was  thicker  than 
ever,  and  at  a  point  about  two  and  a  naif 
mttfes  north  of  that  town  the  signals  were 
'  entirely  obscured,  and  the  express  train 
I  collided  at  full  speed  with  a  goods  tram  on 
{  a  siding  at  Manor  house. 

The  wreck  of  the  express  train  was  com- 
/  plete.  The  engine  came  full  tilt  against 
the  goods  train  and  toppled  over,  smashed 
ind  dismantled,  with  the  carriages  after 
t,  into  a  field  next  to  the  track.  The 
jarriages  were  broken  and  jammed 
.ogether  and  most  of  the  passengers  were 
caught  in  their  compartments 


encounter  all  the  more  -™ 

-repress  and  its  human  freight.  It  has 
artain  that  t)je  night  man  at  the 
was  asleep  at  the  time,  which  may 
account  for  the  accident.  Rev.  John  For¬ 
sythe,  chaplain  of  the  CaiedonianasYlpiB» 
-  -.  badly  injured  in  the  wreck.  ThePull- 


_ _ _ i  it  couiaea  wuu 

dice,  was  leaving  the  ferry  station,  when 
it  ran  into  an  engine  and  was  badly  dam¬ 
aged.  Three  passengers  were  kineu 
and  about  fifty  injured,  and  some 
of  the  injured  will  probably  die.  When 
passage  on  another  train  was  offered  t 


was  badly  injured  in  the  wreck.  The  Full-1  passage  on  another 


man  carnage  was  thrown  on  me  ui» 
shattered,  but  the  occupants  escape- 
death.  The  fourteen  ordinary  carriages 
were  thrown  backward  in  one  confused 
heap.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  train 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  ; 

Bfor  the  Closed  Compartment. 

lirsk  accident  is  likely  to  result 
om  for  the  American  style  of 
and  especially  of  sleepers  Of 
ordinary  carriages,  some  ahead 
ullman  sleeper  and  others  behind 
ire  smashed  to  pieces,  while  the 
though  racked  and  twisted,  jvitn-. 
e  shock  in  a  manner  marvelous  to 
pJos-~None  of  the  numerous  oc- 
1  cupants  of  the  Pullman  tyere  seriously 
hurt,  the  majority  escaping  with 
Tbad  shaking  up.  This  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  greatly  increase  the  popu- 

■—  -  - -  parity  of  the  American  innovation. 

s  from  Dundee,  accident  will  also  do  much  to  arouse 

swept  safely  I  c  lnion  to  the  necessity  of  abolish- 

ing  the  closed  compartment.  So  long  asil 
W-Xs  only  a  question  of  outrage  on  defense 
less  women  by  members  of  the  aristocracy 
the  outcry  against  the  system  which  made 
such  things  possible  was  shortlived.  But 
when  men  and  women  of  the  upper  class 
are  roasted  to  death  simply  because  they 
are  locked  in  one  of  these  little  compart¬ 
ments  and  cannot  be  reached,  it  becomes  a 
grave  question  and  the  railroad  companies 
will  probably  be  forced  to  make  some  im- 

^The'accident  was  one  of  the  worst  in  the 
history  of  English  railroading,  being  ap¬ 
parently  due  entirely  to  bad  management. 
The  switchman,  who  was  found  asleep  in 
his  box  after  the  collision,  wept  bitterly 
--  related  his  story.  He  admitted  his 


the  passengers  woo  »C1C  uullUkl,L — “•  . 

them,  having  been  in  the  ferry-boat  col¬ 
lision  and  the  railway  collision  on  the 
same  night,  thought  it  would  be  unlucky 
to  con  inue  their  journey  just  then  and  re¬ 
fused  to  do  BO. 

'  79- 

Annual  Report  of  Pullman’s  Palace  Car  Company. 

The  report  of  Pullman’s  Palace  Car  Company  for  the 
year  ending  July  31  compared  with  the  previous  year 
shows : 


Patents . . . 

Manufacturing,  el 


..  $3,061,081 
21.751 
.  1,919.523 

Total  . . 

Operating  expenses .  s.jum.jno 

Net...  .  »««•«» 

Interest 

Balance 


$189,936 

2,280 

37.947 

$230,032 
191,638  j 

$121,670 


Dividends. . 

I  Surplus . 

1  The  balance  sheet  shows 


..  $5,550,390 


2^300!000  _ 

$1,250,390  Inc.  $121,670 

The  balance  sheet  snows  an  increase  in  the  capital  stock 
of  $5,000,000;  amounts  written  off  surplus  account.  $560,- 
015-  against  $603,829  in  1891,  leaving  the  surplus  in  vested 
in  the  assets  of  the  company  $22,083,680.  The  assets  are: 
Cars,  etc . »25,710. 


Pullman,  111 .  i’tw'Ims 

Real  estate,  etc . 

Patents -  - -  -  . 

Stocks  and  bonds  .  s’ tin'll 

Cash . .  . .  a  ,|u, 

Bills  receivable .  4  611  575 


Inc. 

Inc. 


1,595 

13.751 

1,168.171 

33.629 

5,619,961 

48,911 


-  as  lie  related  ms  story,  nc  auum™ 

in  their  compartments  as  in  so  ,  Donsibll;ty  for  the  failure  to  display  the 
(ferny  traps.  The  wreck  took  fire  '  proper  signals,  but  said  it  was  impossible 
for  him  t°  kecp^  awak^^^h^^een 


many  traps.  ine  wicut  7 

almost  instantly  from  escaping  gas,  and 
4  the  smoke  and  flame  and  the  shrieks 


tne  dying  ana  «uuuuW  - —  -  nights  for  some  time  dqck.  iuciu»uuivu 

jrrible  scene.  Those  who  managed  to  ijuesciay.  The  father  asked  the  local  ag^nt 
ctricate  themselves  hastened  to  assist  for  two  jays-  leave  of  absence,  but  it  was 


tnesmoKe  aim  : 

I  of  the  dying  and  wounded  made 
I  .horrible  scene.  Those  who  managed 
\ '.extricate  themselves  hastened  to 

others  who  were  caught  in  the  wreck.  It 
was  difficult  work  owing  to  the  way  in 
which  the  carriages  were  crushed  to¬ 
gether  and  the  trouble  in  opening  com¬ 
partment  doors,  that  were  fastened  after 
tde  usual  British  fashion.  Men  and  women 
apuld  be  heard  shrieking  for  assistance, 
IRid  one  man  who  was  slowly  being  burned 
jfco  death  and  who  could  not  get  out  begged 
pfc  rescuers  in  heaven’s  name  to  kill  him. 


for  him  to  Keep  V“T»*r7 

nursing  his  sick  child  by  day  and  wfiplng 
nights  for  some  time  back.  The  child  ^ 


for  two  days’  leave  of  absence,  out  iu  was 
refused,  though  he  protested  his  inability 
to  perform  his  duties.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  the  agent  was  culpab  e  in 
not  taking  precautions  to  have  a  compe¬ 
tent  signal  man  on  duty.  _ 

Victims  of  Gross  Neglect. 

When  the  collision  occurred  the  locomo¬ 
tive  rebounded  and  turned  partly  around, 
falling  in  a  field  beside  the  track.  The 
carriages  between  it  and  the  Pullman  ™r 


Material . 

The  new  ( ars  building  for  World’s  lair  traffic  are  415,  es¬ 
timated  to  cost  $5,500,600.  The  passengers  carried  the  past 
vear  were  5,279,020,  against  5,310,813  in  1891.  The  com¬ 
pany  paid  in  wages  at  Pullman  $2,918  597,  an  average  of 
$590.65  per  annum,  against  $610.73  in  1:  91.  In  all  depart¬ 
ments  it  paid  to  12,809  people  $6,619,156,  against  13,88o 
people  $7,303,108  in  1891.  The  company  runs  cars  on  12o,lll 
miles  of  road. 


Ton  Killed  and  Twenty  Injured 
4  It  is  known  that  not  less  than  ten  are1 

'flflBHianBi 


The  moet  elaborate  passenger  cars,  in  the  country  are 
those  recently  placed  in  service  on  the  New  York  &  Chi¬ 
cago  Limited  Express  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  There 
carriages  between7t”and  the  Pullman  car  are  nine  of  them  altogether,  and  they  were  built  especially 
crashed  together  and  fell  in  a  shapeless  ror  thig  8ervjce  by  the  Pullman  Company.  They  cost  $80,- 
beap.  The  Puliman  reared  up  and  fell  )0Q  each  the  metai  work  being  heavily  mounted  with  gold, 
the  furnace'' of  ^the* iocoimo  tl  ve6  igS'  t  ed  t  he  The  drawing  rooms  are  profusely  furnished  in  white  with 
gas  with  which  the  train  had  been  lighted.  r0ld  trimmings  and  maroon  colored  damask  cloth. 


the  latter  a  lord-in- waiting  to  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  were  on  board  the  train.  The  mar¬ 
quis  of  Tweeddale  escaped  uninjured,  and, 
although  an  elderly  gentleman,  be  did 
active  service  in  assisting  to  rescue  others. 
The  marquis  of  Huntley  was  bruised  and 
had  a  thumb  broken,  but  suffered  no  other 
injury.  Captain  Duncan  McLeod,  of  the 
Forty-second  highlanders,  is  among  the 
killed.  Trains  were  sent  to  the  scene  to 
elear  the  wreck  and  carry  away  the  in¬ 
jured  and  dead.  The  northern  mails  have 
been  delayed  for  hours  owing  to  the  acci- 

^Latest  reports  of  the  Thirsk  railway 
accident  state  that  ten  were  killed  and 
twenty  were  injured.  Most  of 
merely  injured  will  recover  within  a  few 
days.  Several,  however,  sustained  severe 
burns  or  fractures  of  bones.  The  svvitch- 
jan  supposed  to  be  responsible  for  the  ac- 
aent  has  been  suspended. 

marquis  of  Tweeddale  states  in  an  j 
ew  that  he  traveled  in  a  PnliinanJ 
h  the  marquis  of  Huntley,  _Mr.  ( 
of  Keith,  and  Major 
thnr  Lembton  accompanied 
-ollislon  occurred 


though  word  of  the  affair  was  conveyed  to 
them  within  a  very  short  time  of  the  acci¬ 
dent.  When  they  appeared  the  fire  was  so 
far  advanced  that  it  could  not  be  extin¬ 
guished,  especially  as  the  supply  of  water 
was  very  limited. 

•  A  passenger  named  Mackenzie  went 
raving  crazy  while  witnessing  the  flames 
slowly  roasting  his  wife  to  death.  He 
made  several  frantic  efforts  to  throw  him¬ 
self  into  the  burning  pile  and  die  with  her, 
but  was  restrained  by  his  fellow  pass¬ 
engers  who,  like  himself,  were  unable  to 
render  assistance  to  the  unfortunate  peo¬ 
ple  caught  in  the  blazing  wreck.  Many 
denunciations  of  the  apathy  of  the  rail- 


GBf. 


v. 


//.  V*.. 


The  infringement  suit  of  the  Detroit  Car  Window 
Ventilator  company  against  Pullman’s  Palace  Car 
com  pBny  to  determine  the  ownership  of  a  patent  oni 
window  screens  used  in  Pullman  sleepers  will  come  up, 
for  hearing  in  the  United  States  district  court  at  Chi-| 
cago  on  the  l(»th  inet. 


road  officials  were  heard.  The  first  help 
to  arrive  from  Thirsk,  a  distance  of  only 
two  and  a  half  miles,  arrived  two  hours 
after  the  disaster,  and  even  then  no 
efficient  appliances  were  furnished  for 
clearing  the  wretk  away,  or  caring  fo 
Hnntiev  Mr  i  the  dead  and  injured.  The  wholeaffa 

'  pmerceodes. 
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—  *  *  THE  EVENING  STAR. 

7/,,W  /  //V?  WASHINGTON. 

_  f,s*  7  .  SATURDAY . . . Wcrrembar  M,  IMS. 

/PULLMAN  COMPANY  CHANGES.  *  crqsht  ».  »o» . . tig 

s/iorlntendenclea  Receive* cw  II<  »<\  THE  EVENIHtt  STAR  hu.  a  remlar  and 
f  ,\  pri-maiM-nt  circulation  in  Wa.hlnaton  tfarse 

/Lines  thinking  or  Bunnlnz  1  hell  «„*.)»,■««■  than  that  ol  any  ether  neper  I. 

'  Own  Sleepers.  1  th*  «*»•  A.  »  >««•»•  !,EWS  »»per  and  Ad- 


George  M.  Pullman  wont  east  on  the  ■  ■  - 

Limited  this  morning.  There  have  Serious  interr 
been  a  number  of  changes  In  the  supor-  road,  extremely 
Intendencies  of  the  Pullman  company,  cause  of  consid 
J.  C.  Gibbons,  who  was  division  suporin-  pany,  direct  me 
tendeut  at  Communipaw,  N.  .1..  In  charge  fact  that  street 


Serlons  interruptions  of  traffic  on  the  cable 
oad,  extremely  annoying  to  the  public  and  the 
mse  of  considerable  financial  loss  to  the  eom- 
any,  direct  more  than  a  little  attention  to  the 
ict  that  street  car  facilities  in  Washington  are 


^  Curl/Sfe  s  s . 

—  — _ ^ 

THE  VESTIBULE  LIMITED. 

STRAIGHTAWAY  DASH  FROM  SAVAN- 


of  the  Royal  Blue  of  tho  B.  <fcO.,  having  unsatisfactory.  They  have  improved  materially 
been  assigned  to  Jersey  City,  vice  J.  C.  within  the  past  three  or  four  years,  and  the 
Sims  resigned.  Mr.  Sims  Is  construction  of  the  expensive  cable  road  is  the 
the  man  who  figured  in  the  most  notable  of  the  advances  made,  bnt  much 
Lawrenceville  police  court  rocontly.  J.  still  remains  to  be  accomplished.  In  many  re- 
C.  Morrison,  an  old  conductor  who  ran  spects  America  is  very  far  in  advance 
through  Pittsburg,  Is  now  at  St.  Louis,  nf  Bn  notional  competitors,  bnt  in  the  matter  of 
vice  F.  II.  Crane  resigned,  to  take  charge  safe  and  satisfactory  rapid  transit  It  la  decidedly 
of  the  car  service  of  tho  New  York,  jn  the  rear.  This  condition  of  affairs  ie  due 
New  Tlaven  and  Hartford  lino,  which  principally  to  corporate  greed.  '  American 
will  now  run  Us  own  sleeping  cars,  as  a  capitalists  particularly  those  of  the  smaller  j 
number  of  roads  propose  to  dp.  There  is  tn  th.1r  „„h  ( 

a  probability  that  the  Pennsylvania  will  *"*»  “rB  R'e™  tpttig  their  c. 
adopt  a  similar  course  in  the  near  future.  Into  any  enterprise  that  cannot  promwe 
Tno  Pennsylvania  lines  west  (\f  Pitts-  H  retnrn  considerably  larger  and  more  gratify- 
burg  are  building  a  number  of  cars  at  the  ing  than  is  needed  to  satisfy  the  European  who 
traffic  b“  Thenar  J V  constructed  that  ha*  money  available  for  investment  Amer-  j 
when  the  exposition  closes  they  can  be  lean  capita)  now  controls  what  is  nn-  | 
dismantled  and  placed  in  the  freight  doubtedly  the  cheapest,  most  dangorous  l 
service.  They  will  not  likely  run  on  Bnd  most  profitable  Btrect  car  motor, 
through  trains,  but  boused  In  local  ser^  jmcvn,  popularly  and  unpopularly  ns  the 
trolley  system.  The  ideal  motor  is  one  which 
v — yo  equips  each  ear  independently  as  in  the  storage 

/***—  -  battery  and  compressed  olr  systems.  The  best 

/  — _ _ practical  motor  of  this  type  wonld  long  ago 

.  .  /  /  2-A  //  hrve  been  developed  and  utilized  by  American 

'/  / fe.  ingenuity  had  not  so  many  of  the  wealthier 

'  — —  — _ street  railroad  men  been  directly  lnter- 

A  PULLMAN  PORTER’S  MISHAP.  eetod  in  the  trolley  idea  and  its  resultant 

-  profit.  A  street  railroad  Bystom  in  which 

j  Thrown  From  a  Train  Upon  His  Head  ^  tho  ^  nre  depandant  upon  the  cnpricee 
IV  itliont  Seflous  Injury.  cf  a  Binglo  motor— great  as  the  advance 

W.  D.  Lawrence,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  jg  0Ter  bor6a  car8_j9  considerably  short 
a  porter  on  the  sleeping  car  Ixon,  was  c;  the  ideal.  For  two  years  this  com-  ' 
thrown  from  the  Southwestern  express  on  i  munlty  bua  bean  waiting  with  wondor- 
the  Panhandle  while  it  was  passing  througin  patlenoe  for  the  storage  battery  car* 
the  tunnel  between  the  Union  station  ain't  promiBed  by  the  Metropolitan  Company.  From 
Fourth  avenue  at  10:30  yesterday  morning. ,»  offlciftl  Bonrce8  comes  the  statement  that  meohan- 
He  was  passing  into  the  dining  car,  and,  asf  j,m  of  tbo  bighegt  typa  haB  been  harnessed  to 
the  vestibule  door  was  open,  a  lurch  of  the  cb  ,  produced  electric  force,  and  that  within 
tram  sent  him  living  ofl  the  platform.  . 

lie  had  a  reniarlcahle  escape,  aa  he  landed  *  *rlef  Perlod  the  F-street  line  will  be  thor- 
on  his  head  in  a  mud  puddle  between  the  onglily  equipped  with  such  combinations.  If  this 
tracks  and  a  lew  minutes  later  astonished  |  announcement  be  true,  and  there  is  no  reason 
the  waiting  travelers  at  I  lie  Fourth  avenue  why  any  one  should  suppose  it  to  be  otherwise, 
station  by  walking  into  their  midst  bare- ,  tben  tba  problem  of  street-car  propulsion  has 

biff  Ur  .a..d.  ob.^.d,».Tr,  a,., 

k  . _  ^  — , — .  —  — ^  '  those  storage  cars  Will  be  constructed  more 

with  the  pnblio  comfort  in  view 
yy~  _  j  CV,  than  wero  the  vehicles  they  are  to  supplant.  A 

/  7  / U4 L--  i/£-  good  example  on  this  phase  of  the  question  has  , 


agui  .cent  Service  Over  the  Booth  Bonud 
tnd  Blohmond  and  Dsnvllli  B.llroad.-j 


a  porter  on  the  sleeping  car  Ixon,  was  c 
thrown  from  the  Southwestern  express  on  I  n 
the  Panhandle  while  it  was  passing  tbroug!f I  g, 
the  tunnel  between  the  Union  station  anrt 
Fourth  uvenue  at  10:30  yesterday  morning.)|  P 


the  waiting  trnvelers  at  the  Fourth  av 
station  by  walking  Into  their  midst 
headed  aiid  covered  completely  with 
but  without  an  abrasion  on  his  body. 


good  example  on  this  phase  of  the  question  has 
been  Bet  by  the  Belt  company.  For  a  longtime 
that  corporation  was  content  to  ran  the  poorest 
and  most  uncomfortable  conveyances  over 
its  valuable  route,  and  although  tho  road 
touched  at  many  important  business  points  it 
i  was  only  patronized  by  people  who  wore  com¬ 
pelled  to  use  it.  Now  tho  Belt  cars  are  models 
of  beauty  and  comfort,  and  when  tho  company 
finds  that  motor  it  is  looking  for  it  will  have 
more  business  than  it  can  easily  attend  to. 
Whether  short-eighted  managers  see  it  or  not  it 
pays  to  accommodate  the  publio. 


in  *300  for  a  hearing.  He  frmjklv  ad¬ 
mitted  that  ho  had  purchased  the  articles 
from  Thomas  Winters,  »  porter  in  the  Pullman 
service,  and  Ileteetivo  Weodon  arrested  him  at 
the  Baltimore  and  rotmnne  depot  and  looked 
him  up  at  tho  first  precinct.  The  officers  are  i 
still  engaged  on  the  ease  in  the  hopes  of  finding  1 
the  balance  of  the  property. 

The  restaurant  or  Wallace  Jones.  308  U 4 
street,  wai  visited  by  Petoctives  Gallnglier  ami  , 

.  ’  “ — got  a  number  of  gopds  there,  { 

es’  residence, 828  3d  strreUouth-  1 


One  of  the  royal  roads  of  travel  in  this 
country  is  now  the  Southwestern  venti- 
bule  limited,  which  connects  at  Columbia 
with  the  special  Pullman  Bleeper  for  Sa¬ 
vannah.  This  superb  passenger  train 
now  gives  to  our  people  over  the  South 
/Bound  railroad  and  the  Richmond  and 
Danville  through  service  to  New  York 
by  a  cection  finer  than  the  Victorian 
special  which  flies  from  Balmoral  to 
Windsor.  Twenty-five  hours  between 
|  Savannah  and  Jerset  City  is  a  revelation. 

I  No  one  would  have  dreamed  of  it  twenty 
years  ago,  and  the  man  who  looks  from 
his  glass-cased  observation  car  as  it  picks 
up  Bixty  miles  an  hour  can  scarcely  be¬ 
lieve  it  now.  One  doesn’t  want  to  go 
north  at  this  season  unless  he  has  press¬ 
ing  business,  but  a  trip  from  “lands  of 
sun  to  lands  of  stow”  in  “the  vestibule” 
makes  this  transition  the  easiest  thiDg  in 
the  world. 

TUB  START  FROM  SAVANNAH. 

“Ten  twenty”  is  the  time  the  South 
Bound  train  pulls  from  the  Central 
I  depot.  The  schedule  has  “een  changed 
from  the  unearthly  hour  of  six  to  this 
seasonable  time,  when  a  man  can  com¬ 
pose  his  breaking  and  his  nerves  and 
take  a  comfortable  start.  Out  over  the 
Central  1  racks,  in  spite  of  telegrapher’s 
strike,  the  train  rolls  with  its  clean 
maroon  coaches,  its  sweet-scented  wood- 
burning  engine — a  novelty  these  days —  j 
and  a  bullet  car  “with  all  the  comforts  1 
of  home.”  A  polite  conductor  and  a 
smiling,  white-aproned  attendant  are 
anxious  to  open  to  you  the  mysteries  of 
the  Pullman,  with  ils  well  stored  pantry, 
its  plump  larder,  and  privacy.  The 
fare  over  the  Pullman  is  only  one  dollar 
extra,  and  tho  car  is  a  luxury  whether 
the  traveler  is  bound  for  the  north  or  is 
merely  using  the  South  Bound  for  a 
|hort  business  trip. 

The  new  and  enterprising  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  South  Bound  railroad  pro¬ 
poses  to  put  in  a  drawing  room  car  in¬ 
stead  of  a  sleeper  over  this  route, 
but  at  present  the  Poll  man  eerves  its 
purpose  well.  At  2  o’clock  the  smooth, 
well-built  road  is  cleared  and  the  high 
walls  of  the  Carolina  capital  on  the  Con- 
geree  are  in  view.  The  trains  crosses 
the  river  over  the  Charlotte,  Columbia 
and  AuguBta  railroad  bridge  and 
reaches  the  Richmond  and  Danville 
train  just  ten  minutes  befoie  its  de¬ 
parture.  This  train  has  a  vestibule 
sleeper  which  has  started  at  midday 
from  Augusta  and  is  one  of  the  links 
which  has  been  building  up  for  the  New 
York  and  New  Orleans  fast  mail.  The 
car  runs  through  to  Jersey  City  and  a 
part  of  it  has  been  set  aside  for  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  travel. 

Tl»  VESTIBULE  COMPLETE.  ’ 

At  8  o'clock  this  car  becomes  a  regular 
member  of  the  vestibule  train  at 
Charlotte,  then  comes  the  straight  away 
dash  to  Jersey  City— eighteen  hours’ 
stretch. 

It  would  be  bard  to  imagine  a  finer 
specimen  of  sleeping  car  than  the  “Alsa- 
tla ,”  w  ith  its  gas  burners,  its  heating  tubes 
snpplicd  with  steam  from  the  engine,  its 
accordeon  doors,  protecting  the  platform 
and  making  a  solid  train  of  six  Bleep 
from  the  New  Orleans  mail  car  to  1 
alasa  observatory  in  the.  rear.  A  Httle 


of  aix  care— diningfbaggage,  mail,  and 
Bleepers,  from  "Alsatia”  to  “Casa  Moni¬ 
ca”— without  the  least  fear  of  falling. 
The  speed  is  swift,  but  the  movement  is 
smooth,  and  few  people  know’  where  the 
cars  join,  unless  the  rubber  mat  is  lifted 
and  the  Bteel  platforms  uncovered.  No 
beating  snowflake  or  blinding  cinder  can 
penetrate  the  vestibules.  They  are 
solid— almost  hermatically  sealed.  At 
night  the  sight  is  beautiful  as  this  long 
line  of  palace  coaches  steams  through  the 
country,  an  ideal  train. 

FIT  FOR  A  KINO. 

The  dining  car,  with  its  white  tables 
and  spry  waiters,  its  large  range  and 
skilful  cooks,  is  a  marvel  of  culinary  art. 
The  whole  reportoire  of  the  season  is 
there-from  eanvasback  to  banana— 
all  the  good  things  from  the  Chesapeake 
to  Cuba.  The  meals  are  one  dollar 
straight.  They  are  as  goad  as  the  Hoff¬ 
man  house  cafe  and  much  cheaper 
This  valuable  service  puts  the  Pontchar. 
train  and  the  Potomac  in  easy  reach  and 
|  unites  the  North  river  with  the  Misai* 
sippi  No  passengers  travel  in  the  vestf. 
bule  limited  except  those  with  through 
tickets  8nd  Pullman  sections.  There  M 
no  local  (ravel.  There  are  but  few  BtopJ 
From  Charlotte  to  Goldsboro,  from  DaS 
ville  to  Lynchburg,  from  Charlottes vilB  ' 
ts  Washington,  from  Philadelphia® 
Jersey  City— these  are  some  of  the  leadf 
There  are  no  free  passes  on  board.  These 
transportation  courtesies  are  distinctly 
marked— “not  good  on  the  southwestern  I 
vestibule  limited.” 

I  saw  a  sad  funeral  party  attending 
the  remains  of  a  northern  consumptive, 
who  had  died,  in  Aikan,  stopped  at 
Charlotte  because  the  vestibule  car¬ 
ried  no  dead  bodies.  It  is  a  live 
unique,  canny  affair,  with  limited  space,’  I 
and  it  tushes  through  the  country  with¬ 
out  a  berth  for  the  dead.  The  president ' 
of  the  United  States  could  not  get  in  at , 
Washington  unless  there  happened  to  be 
a  vacant  bunk,  for  the  vestibule  is  gen¬ 
erally  filled  long  before  the  Potomac  ia  ' 
reached. 

ONE  NIGIIT  OUT. 

One  night  on  the  road  ia  all  that  is 
passed  , but  when  the  vestibule, with  its gay 
insignia  and  solid  comfort  is  considered 
the  passenger  might  be  willing  to  pass  a 
week  folded  up  in  its  inlaid  sections  and 
fluted  platforms.  Five  dollars  and  a  half 
is  the  sleeping-car  accommodation  from 
"Savannah  to  Jersey  City.  Through 
tickets  can  be  purchased  right  in  Savan¬ 
nah, and  the  South  Bound  people  are  send¬ 
ing  scores  of  passengers  north  every  week 
by  the  vestibule  limited.  It  is  not  hard 
to  see  how  popular  this  line  will  become 
or  what  will  be  its  importance  when  the 
r  lorida  Central  and  Peninsula  finishes  its 
Florida  link  to  Savannah  and  another 
line  of  travel  will  open  up  between  the 
land  of  flowers  and  New  York  city.  The 
vestibule  will  come  through  Savannah 
then  just  aa  it  flies  through  Atlanta  and 
Montgomery  on  its  way  to  New  Orleans 
now.  The  South  Bound  made  a  popular 
step  when  it  hooked  itself  to  the  vesti¬ 
bule,  and  it  will  accomplish  another  val¬ 
uable  move  when  it  diverts  its  own  solid 
trains  over  the  Richmond  and  Danville 
to  Florida  by  way  of  Savannah.  We  may 
then  look  out  for  tourist  rates,  another 
fine  hotel,  and  hundreds  of  visitors  where 
tens  come  now.  One  of  the  best  combi¬ 
nations  now  on  the  road  is  the  vestibule 
via  the  8outh  Bound  and  Richmond  and 
Danville  railroads  to  Washington  and 
New  York. 
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WAUNEK  CAhS 


The  Vanderbilt,  are  making  eS  >rts  to  ex¬ 
tend  lbs  Wagner  sleoj.ing  car  service  beyond! 
the  Missouri  River.  Heretofore  Uie  Pullman 
Company  hew  virtually  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
Bleeping  car  busines.  nest  of  Kansas  City.  It 
Is  now  learned  that  arrangements  are  being 
perfected  between  the  Wagner  people  and  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  whereby  Wagner 
sleeping  cars  are  lo  be  substituted  on  that  road 
(for  Pullmuu  sleepers. 

i.  A.  Spoor,  Western  Gnieral  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Wagne-  Company,  has  been  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City  for  soyeral  days  past  prrleciing  the 
arrangements  with  that  company.  IiisBaid 
the  Vaadtrbllts  expert  to  be  able  to  make  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  Uuion  Pari&u  and  Missouri 
Pac.fi  -  for  the  use  of  Wagner  sleepers,  and,  if 
they  auco-ed,  it  is  elated  they  will  establish  a| 
plant  for  the  construction  of  Wagnsr  sleeping 
ears  at  Kansas  City. 


It  0 


Boston  X  Maine  Railroad. 

GENERAL  PASSENGER  AND  TICKET  DEPARTMENT. 


d> 


G,  T.  O.  Circular  2339.  JP  ^ 

Boston,  November  15,  1892. 

To  Agents  and  Connections  :  — 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  improved  Pullman  Sleeping  Car 
Service  which  has  been  inaugurated  between  Boston  and  Chicago  via  our  line- 
In  issue  of  November  14th,  the  Boston  Herald  comments  as  follows 
improved  equipment :  — 

JVBW  PULLMAN  CARS. 


Improved  Equipment  on  tlie  Boston  &  Maine  System. 

travelling  public^  Goethei  ^  Burn?>  Dante  and  Dickens,  and  one  goes  out  daily  from  the 

Causeway  Street  Station  by  the  I  V.^w^uaTstvle  of  Pullman  cars,  with  the  company  color,  a  dark 

mum  of  easy  motion,  safety  and  freedom  from  dust 
“  Empire  ”  deck,  which  largely  '  "  *u“  ! 


Sold,  with  a  toil. 

iTeparatcly  from  themaincar.  There  are  twelve  sectu, ns  in  each  car 


a  commodious  _ 

These  cars  leave  Boston  daily  (except  Sunday)  at  11.30  a.m.,  from  South¬ 
ern  Division  Station,  Causeway  Street,  via  Boston  &  Maine,  Central  \  ermont 
Grand  Trunk,  and  Chicago  &  Grand  Trunk  Railways,  arriving  in  Chicago  at 
0.30  p.M.  next  day;  making  close  connection  with  all  lines  leading  westward  from 
Chicago.  Returning,  leave  Chicago  daily  at  3.00  p.m.,  arriving  in  Boston  at  8.15 

a.m.  second  day.  ,  .  ,  . 

Full  information,  time-tables,  sleeping  car  reservations  and  tickets  can 
obtained  by  addressing  Passenger  Department,  Boston  &  Maine  R.R.,  Boston,  or 
on  application  to  any  Ticket  Agent  of  the  Company. 

City  Ticket  Office,  214  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


D.  J.  FLANDERS, 

Gen.  Pass.  <5r*  Ticket  Agent. 

F.  N.  CHASE, 

Asst.  Gen.  Pass.  &  Ticket  Agent. 


A.  C.  VARNAM, 

New  England  Pass'  r  Agt. 
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PARLOR  DAY  CAR/, 


ORDINARY  QOACHE/, 


SLEEPING  QAR-f. 


TRANSVERSE  SECTION  LONGITUDINAL  SCCT/ON 

Observatory  Parlor  &  Sleeping  Car. 

T-J- MSBRIDE5  U -5  PATENT  N°  447785 
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PARLOR  b  AY  CAR/, 


ORblNARY  COACME/, 


SLEEPING  CAR/, 


TRANSVERSE  SECTION  LONGITUDINAL  SECTION 

Observatory  “Parlor  &  Sleeping  Car 

T-J  MCBRIDES  UA  PATENT  N°  447/85 


STANLEY  STOKES, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Senati 
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HKRT  CASSIDY’S  BOOK. 


Character  Sketches 

PROM  THE  .  .  . 

Ninth  General  Assembly. 


A  full  page  sketch  from  life,  and  a  biography  of  every 
member  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  the  Ninth  General  Assembly. 

One  or  more  of  these  sketches  will  appear  in  each  issue  of  the 
TIMES  until  the  .  lose  of  the  session;  then  the  book  will  be  published. 


It  will  lie*  the  keepsake  of  a  life  time. 

Subscribe  for  it  at  once.  Sample  illustration  on  back. 
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TH*  KANSAS 


have  to  stand  trial. 


r 


RAILKOAD  RECORD. 


Tlio  Erie's  Attractions  for  Rochester 
Travelers  to  the  Metropolis. 

There  was  a  time,  ami  not  long  ago,  when 
the  railroad  companies  did  not  seem  to 
think  that  residents  ol'  this  city  knew  the 

difference  between  the  better  class  of  rail-  .„uu,,irUi»., 

road  cars  and  bone-breakers,  or,  if  they  did  in#nt  Canadian  business 


know,  wonld  be  satis  tied 

up  with  the  inferior  service.  But 
that  time  has  gone  by  and  the  evidence  now 
is  that  we  have  arrived  at  an  era  in 
which  the  rival  companies  will  work 
hard  tp  out-bid  one  anol  her  for  the  good¬ 
will  and  patronage  of  Rochester  travelers. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  roads 
running  between  this  city  and  New  York. 

1  i  What  the  old  style  of  cars  was  in  which 
Bochesterians  rode  to  the  metropolis  is  well 
remembered,  and  not  with  tho  utmost  satis¬ 
faction.  But  in  contrast  with  then  it  calls 
for  an  artist  to  describe  the  mov¬ 
ing  palaces  in  which  the  traveler 

can  now  go  to  or  from  New  YonWej 
i  The  Erie,  for  Instance,  has  put 
Pullman  sleepere  on  its  populnr 

iiycr  which  leaveB  here  at  8.10  o’clock 
|  p.  m.  for  New  York,  that 


Auranla,  which  arrived  yesterday,  wee  Augustus 
T.  Kerr,  wbo  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
criminal  authorities  of  this  country  and  Europe 
■lnoe  last  Spring.  Kerr  at  one  time  out  a  con¬ 
siderable  tlgure  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  where  he 
wob  employed  as  head  bookkeeper  In  tho  home 
offices  of  the  Jarvla-Conklln  Mortgage  and 
Trust  Company.  He  went  to  Kansas  City  some 
years  ago  with  high-olass  referenoe  from  prom- 
He  had,  aooord- 


Canard  steamer  ]  ♦  flEKLV  NONPAREIL*!  ’ullman  Car“^^^(t)8ummOT 


!  iohpakeh  pbutting  oo., 

*OUHCIL  BLUFFS . IOWA 


‘COUNCIL  BLDFFS  AHEAD. 


cerday  to  a  Morning  News  reporter,  "that 
yon  would  begin  a  crusade  against  the 

Pullman  Car  Company  or  - * 

Infernal  an 


transpired  afterward,  in¬ 
herited  a  comfortable  fortnne  early  in  life,  and 
through  olever  manipulations  he  Increased  this 
inheritance  until  he  was  reted  among  the  most 
suooessful  and  clever  young  business  me 
Ontario,  where  he  had  beon  boru  and  ra 
Gradually,  however,  begot  Into  stout  and  f 


speculations,  and  finally _ _ _ 

-  - - — *  --  $150,000. 

opened  a  bucket  shop  In 


i  fortune  ei 


k  Toronto,  and  when  this  venture  failed, 

11  ho  left  for  tho  United  States,  after  reooiv- 
iv  some  means  or  another  the  Indorsement 
—any  of  ble  former  business  associates.  Ho 
drifted  out  West  and  found  employment  With 
the  Jarvls-Couklln  Company.  His  expertness 


_ office _ 

blned  to  advanoe  h 
himself  practically 

City  Office.  During  an  uus  nine  no  nan  uecu 
apparently  leading  a  quiet  life,  but  hie  ex- 

“ -  -* —  —  -  — -* —  would  have 

Impression 


caused  suspicion  exoept  for  t 


the  trflta 


for  Rochester  passengers, 
which  leaves  New  York  re- 
1  turning  at  0.45  o'clock,  having  oue 
1 1  in  which  the  refreshed  passenger  arrives 
"  here  at  7.30  a.  m.  This  train  also  lins  a 
Pullman  dining  car  attached  ns  fur  as  Port 
Jervis.  The  names  or  the  new  sleeper*  are 
'•Mesa”  and  ‘•Coda.”  The  Mesa  will  go 
out  to-night  and  was  at  the  station  this 
morning  when  an  inspector  made  it 


fof" 


_  generally  spread  about  that  1 

a  comfortable  private  fortune.  He  mad 
— .. --  coalea  House,  on 


--  _  man  of  moans.  He 
mself  so  thoroughly  In  the 
employers  that  -  “ 


1  freely  a 


like  its  companion  the  Cndn, 

1ms  the  latest  Pullman  improvements.  Its 
large  size  gives  more  than  usual  space  in  tho 
various  departments.  Steam  heated, lighted 
by  tho  Pintsch  gas  Bystem,  provided  with 
electric  call  bells;  Jannoy  couplers,  Miller  j 
platform  and  running  on  “Pullman  six-  , 
wheel  t;  ucks.it  is  the  highest  type  of  .  vehicle 
*  •  ensuring  safety  and  comfort  to  the' inod- 
rn  traveler. 

The  interior  of  a  car  is  the  point  where 
one  expects  to  find  the  attractive  features 
uud  in  these  Pullman’s  there  isnodisirepoiiyr- 

rnont.  Tlie  woodwork  in  tho  main  division  - - ,  _ 

of  tho  car  is  clouded  mahogany,  and  the  up-  fe?®  J5.511*  JeS,r,ne?, 
bolstering  rich  embossed  plush  of  old  gold  bnoVsemovero  1 
1  tint.  The  drawing-room  is  finished  in  fcowmuu,  armed 
peacock  blue  and  tho  smoking  room  after  a  sh— *  •* 

wood  is  old  onk.  Tlie  situation  of 


roundings  _ 

managed  to  fortlry  hi 

good  opinion  of  his _ —  _  _ _ _ 

fact  that  hie  wife  obtained  a  dlvoreo  from  him 
did  not  alleot  his  position  with  the  company. 

On  tho  20th  of  last  April  Kerr  resigned  his 
position,  alleging  as  a  reason  that  his  health 
had  been  UDdermlned  and  that  he  had  been  or¬ 
dered  by  his  physlolans  to  give  up  work  for  the 
time  being.  As  la  customary,  the  oowpany  had 
his  books  examined,  aud  early  In  May  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  wes  a  defaulter.  A  thorough 
aenroh  was  at  once  made,  and  this  revealed  the 
faot  that  Kerr  had  emboxzled  about 
$12,000.  The  Ameriosn  Surety  Company 
of  this  elty,  which  was  on  his  bond,  was 
ones  notiUed,  and  defectives  were  pat 
his  traok.  His  career  In  Kansas  City  was 
looked  up  thoroughly,  and  It  was  then  learned 
~  *  " "  ’  id  beeu  leading  a  doable  life.  He  had 
backer  for  a  long  time  of  one  of  the 


Kith  him  when  bo  left  Kansas  City. 

Through  the  polios  of  this  city  he  was  traced  to 
Europe,  and  the  Inspectors  of  the  Surety  Com¬ 
pany  linally  located  him  In  Condon.  Before 
■hoy  could  gel  at  him,  however,  he  had  gone  to 
ihe  Continent.  He  spent  his  time  between 
" -  Mentone,  Monaco,  and  other  points. 


Liverpool,  where  he  was 
10.  The  Surety  Company  at 
io  of  Its  Inspectors,  Joel  W. 
with  extradition  papers,  and 
ooutest  In  the  English  courts  the 

_ „  ..  ,.J  delivered  up  to  Mr.  Bowman  ou 

charge  of  embezzlement  and  forgery,  for 
‘  '  —  ‘  ludloted  by  the  Grand  Jury 


the  smoking  room  is  such  that  Wo  draft  which  .... _ _ 

strikes  in  even  if  tho  outdoor  inf  opened,  in  Kansas  City. 

The  sections  are  provided  witl.  rieh  curtams  had  Ingatod^asaage 

that  run  be  drawn  find  give  the  occupants  fOP  hia  prisoner  and  himself,  several  represent- 
Complete  privacy  even  before  tlie  bertha  are  atlves  of  the  Surety  Company  wore  on  hand  to 
mJe  up  There  is  a  buffet  in  tho  car  from  took  afte^th. 

which  the  wants  of  tim  mnei  man  he  w(u  Btart6,i  jor  m,  ,oei,6  of  his  thefts  under 
can  be  Bnpplied  as  those  of  the  the  guard  of  Mr.  Bowman  and  J.  B.  MoGowun, 
outer  are  by  the  other  departments.  i».Beputy^ Bherlff  from  Kansas  City,  who _haj. 
When  to  these  attractions  of  tlie  coitffties  Is 
added  the  further  fact  that  the  Brio  is  a 
stone-ballasted  track  having  ninety-pouf J 
rails,  enough  is  raid  to  convince  the  traveli 
i  that  ho  cannot  make  a  mistake  in  taking  the  | 

Erie  to  or  from  New  York. 

Sections  or  berths  in  those  cprs  can  be  had 
at  the  Erie  office,  13  Exchange  street  where 
any  information  in  relation  to  them  can 
obtained. 


o  assist  lu  transporting  the  prjir 


Completed  and  Added  to  the 
List  in  This  City. 


Bound  railroad.  On  both  tripe  I  occupied 
a  Pullman,  and  in  both  instances  the  oars 
were  so  overheated  ae  to  be  almoat  unbear¬ 
able.  The  heat  beoaine  so  distressing  on 
my  way  north  that  I  went  to  the  tber- 
„  mometer  aud  observed  the  temperature,  it 
wae  88*.  midsummer  heat, 

"Now,  we  may  beCble  to  stand  that  tem¬ 
perature  In  the  summer  season,  when  we 
have  ouly  light  oiotbing  and  can  breathe 
the  open  air,  but  when  a  person  is  »«—*■»**• 


The  First  Build,  Can  Lighted,  Steam  » 

Heated  Train  Goes  Out  oi 
Tulon  Faclflc. 

hi.  ....  - - , - -  arrayed 

The  Union  Pacific  ruD  the  first  solid, 
gas  lighted  mjd  steam  heated  train  west  *  ““  “ 

yesterday.  No.  5,  for  Denver. 

Tho  Safety  Car  Healing  and  Lighting  { 

Company  of  New  York,  which  owns  and  i 
controls  the  celebrated  Pintsch  system  of  « 
compressing  gas  for  lighting  cars,  have  ^ 
in  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific,  ! 
erected  a*  large  gas  plant  at  Council  '• 

Bluffs  with  a  capacity  of  40,000  cubic  | 
feet  of  gas  per  day,  it  having  been  in  , 
operation  since  Monday.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers  to  know  son 
thing  of  the  manufacture  of  this  gas. 

It  is  made  from  crude  petroleum  and 

passes  from  an  oil  storage  tank  placed  w,.,lrTlnl„,r  _ _ , _ 

in  the  ground  to  retorts,  here  it  is  con-  J  iow.  Tbeexouse  sometimes  offered  by  the 
verted  into  gas,  then  it  passes  through  conductor  is  that  they  have  to  keep  up  such 
water  seal,— having  the  tnrry  substance  a  temperature  on  acoount  of  the  aensump- 
removed,— then  in  condensers,  then  tives  aboard.  The  faot  is  that  tb» 
through  a  thorough  washing  process,  ^ngVe" 

then  to  a  system  of  purifying  with  lime  roadi  n|^  “Bnd  t  think  tb8 
and  straw,  from  there  to  a  gas  holder,  large  majority  of  passengers  enjoying 
from  there  it  is  taken  and  forced  by  a  average  health  are  entitled  to  some  oonsld- 
large  gas  compresser  (capacity  of  1,800  oration. 

cubic  feet  per  hour)  into  large  storage  _|'M  “??  consumptive^  who  J!!!?...!!?8"* 


Hons  outside  prohibit  opening  the  windows 
to  admit  fresh  air,  such  a  temperature  is 
positively  terrible.  I  sought  the  conductor 
of  the  oar  aud  pleaded  with  him  to  reduce 
the  temperature,  but  tbe  lowest  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  it  during  the  trip  was  80". 
In  a  orowded  car  at  night,  with 
twenty-four  of  these  large  gas 
jets  burning  and  a  steam  heat 
raising  the  temperature  above  60%  with 
almost  no  ventilation  to  speak  of,  such  a 
rendition  is  almost  torture. 

“The  only  oharltable  excuse  I  can  offer 
for  auoh  a  system  by  the  Pullman  oompany 
is  that  In  oase  of  nil  accident  which  might 
hurl  their  passengers  to  sudden  death  they 
ere  endeavoring  to  prepare  them  to  bear 
the  temperature  of  a  warmer  olimate  be¬ 


get  a  breath  of  cold  air  it  would  be  death  tc 


carried  through  throe  quarter,  double  L.,„. 
strength  pipe  to  cleaning  yards  and  “This  system  of  overheating  cars  now 
depot,  a  filling  ^ve  placed  every  ninety  practiced  by  the  Pullman  Car  Company  is 
feet.  Then  by  a  piece  of  fifty  toot  hose  simply  inexcusable,  and  what  is  more  it  ia 
with  proper  connection  the  gas  is  put  in  inhuman.  The  traveling  publio  should 
the  receivers  (which  are  fastened  under-  malte  *  unanimous  protest  against  it." 
neath  each  car)  at  a  pressure  of  150 . 
pounds  per  square  inch.  This  gives  the 
cars  a  large  quantity  of  gas  in  a  very 
limited  space— a  very  clever  device  at- 

tached  to  receivers  under  the  car  called  a  Chicago  Tribune, 

regulator.  The  gAs  passes  through 
a  regulator  in  going  up  in  the 
car,  which  reduces  tho  pressure 
to  one-half  ounce  per  square  inch;  thus 
every  bit  of  gas  can  be  used  out  of  the  ] 
tank.  The  regulator  also  causes  the 


Dec.  19th  1892, 


flow  to  he  always  steady,  uniform  and 
brilliant— as  is  familiar  to  all  who  have 
seen  this  system  of  lighting — and  re¬ 
moves  all  danger,  which  is  so  wcli 


GEORGE  M.  PULLMAN  BUYS  A  RAILROAD. 
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Hinge*  onll  Cxoifltl  Contract. 

|  Topeka,  Kan.,  Dec.  20.— The  Pulli 
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a  company 
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I,  for  11 


and  alleges 


Lo  discard  Pullman- 
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November,  1888. 


■  c  *  -  *  The  Pnilman  Palace*  Car  oompany  Deo.  12  I 
I  l  made  application  to  Judge  Riner  in  the  United  States 
I  i  district  court  at  TopekB,  Kan.,  for  an  injunction  tot 
I  v  prevent  the  Missouri  Kansas  A  Texas  Railroad  oom- 
j^Uiy  from  entering  into  a  oontraot  with  the  Wagner' 
4E*&laoe  Car  oompany  for  sleeping  oar  eervioe  on  its 
I,  t  system.  A  temporary  restraining  order  returnable. 


Deo.  20  w  as  issued. 


This  system  is  a  German  Invention? 

In  the  world  there  are  45,000  cars 
cnuipDed  with  Pintsch  compressed  gas 
23,000  are  in  Germany.  The  United 
States  has  only  in  the  past  three  years 
taken  up  tbe  subject  in  earnest.  Fifty 
leading  railroads  have  adopted  it  and,  -nt 
Jpresent  there  are  5,000  cars  equipped. 

11  The  Union  Pacific  are  equipping  all 
their  mail  cars  with  the  gas,  much  to  the  linj 
:  u,  nic  Pullman  curs  ex- [  ’pleasure  of  the  mail  department.  The  road  „„ 
louri,  Kansas  and  Texas  Iflrst  fast  mail  train  went  west  Monday  delivered  t< 
doesnot  Jnight.  The  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  ' 

lsoNvag"  (Pacific  railways  have  ordered  twenty- 

_ contract  Jfour  new  and  elegant  sleeping  cars  from 

•”nulh«<!  r  Pu"mnn  which  will  be  delivered  in  a  few 
days  for  tho  Chicago,  Council  Bluffs, 

Omaha,  Denver,  Ogden  and  8an  Francis¬ 
co  runs.  They  have  Pintsch  gas  and 
steam  heat. 

The  plant  at  Council  Bluffs  is  the 
largest  Pintsch  gas  plant  in  the  western 
country.  This  being  an  important  rail¬ 
road  center,  all  of  which  have  recently 
adopted  Pintsch  gas  lighting  for  cars, 

Council  Bluffs  is  to  be  congratulated. 

The  plant  is  located  at  the  intersection 
of  Eighteenth  street  and  Ninth  avenue. 

It  ie  built  of  brick,  etone  and  iron,  and 
makes  a  nice  structure.  It  was  built  by 
Council  Bluffs  contractors. 

To  adding  this,  valuable  imprevew-rr- 
to  ila  extensive  investments  in  this  city 
the  Union  Pacific  gives  another  ovidence 
of  He  good  will  to  Council  Bluffs,  and  it 
deserves  the  liberal  patronage  of  our 
business  men  and  those  of  western  Iowa. 

This  great  railway  is  the  grand  commer¬ 
cial  ar'ory  between  Council  Bluffs  and 
the  vas,  empire  west  of  the  Missouri 


Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  18.— I  Special.]— George 
M.  Pullman  is  credited  with  having  furnished 
the  m oney  for  tho  purchase  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  River  railroad.  Mr.  Junta’  denial  uf  any  ! 
knowledge  of  the  deal,  coupled  with  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man’s  known  relations  with  Reading,  led  to 
tlie  inforonce  that  the  deal  was  primarily  in 
the  interest  of  Reading  rather  than  of  the 
Boston  and  Mnine.  The  Readme  has  been  . 
obliged  to  pay  for  a  thirty-five-milo  Imul  on  a 
*'  York,  New  Haven  uud  Hartford  road 
o  pay  $1  a  ear  for  switching  by  the  river 
‘  Northampton  on  nil  business 
>  the  Boston  and  Maine.  By  build- 

_ lino  from  Simsbury  to  Springfield 

or  Chicopee,  and  another  from  Bondvilio  on 
(he  Mas.-inchuaSUs  Central  road  to  tlie  same 
point,  both  these  drains  would  bo  stopped, 
and  entrance  to  Springfield  by  both  systems 
would  bo  secured  by  the  Reading  control  of 
tlie  river  road.  This  connection  is  of  more 
importance  to  the  Reading  than  to  the  Boston 
and  Maine,  for,  beside  the  connection  between 
these  two  roads,  u  large  and  important  busi¬ 
ness  to  the  White  Mountains  and  Canada  by 
the  Reading  system  was  at  tlie  mercy  of  tlie 
New  York,  New  Havea  and  Hartford  l-ond,  if 
it.  had  been  allowed  to  absorb  tho  river  man¬ 
agement.  To  save  this  business  is  considered 
'  only  Justification  fur  so  largo  an  expeadk 
e  as  the  purchase  of  tlia  stock  of  tho  river 


\V\ 


river. 


FXJLX-,I^AISr. 

The  Paint  Works. 


Making  of  Paints  by  the  Cal¬ 
umet  Manufacturing  Co. 

Excellence  of  Taeir  Products. 

I  BY  DUANE  DOTY. 


/ryLC>, 


Mural  painting  and  the  painting 
.nr  wtmnwnrk  in  dwelling*,  and  in 
temples  are  arts  of  which  men  were 
nut  ignorant  4,000  years  ago.  In 
sepulchral  chambers  and  in  the  in¬ 
teriors  of  temples  colors  of  such 
great  age  have  been  found  whose 
brightness  the  centuries  have  not 
dimmed.  In  the  city  of  Pompeii, 
buried  shortly  after  the  time  of 
Christ  by  au  eruption  of  Mount  Ve¬ 
suvius,  pots  ol’  paint  have  been  found. 
Ochres  for  body  and  color  and  oils  as 
vehicles  were  known  to  the  earliest 
historic  races.  The  painters  of  an¬ 
cient  Egypt  and  Greece  must  have 
been  well  advanced  in  the  art  of 
.comp  funding  paints. 

The  Creator  has  implanted  in  man 
faculties  which  enable  him  to  per¬ 
ceive  and  enjoy  colors,  and  the  innu- 
.merable  tints  and  hues  seen  in  earths 
in  leaves  and  (lowers  and  rlperfnlg 
fruits,  in  the  morning  and  sunset 
skies,  in  the  plumage  of  birds,  in  the 
skins  of  animals  and  the  coverings  of 
insects.  Man’s  first  lesson  in  the  art 
of  personal  adornment  is  seen  in  the 
Bushman  bedaubing  his  body  with 
wet  ashes;  later  we  see  negroes  and 
Indians  painting  their  faces  and  per¬ 
sons  with  colored  earths  and  chalks; 
and  the  final  evolution  of  thisdecora- 
'tive  instinct  is  found  in  the  powders 
•and  cosmetics  of  to-day.  Human 
fondness  for  color  is  illustrated  by 
the  brilliant  dyes  of  innumerable 
modern  fabrics,  in  art  treasures,  and 
in  the  decorations  of  our  homes.  The 
..first  uses  of  paints  were  no  doubt 
wholly  for  ornamentation,  but  they 
are  now  used  as  well  to  stay  the  lep¬ 
rosy  of  decay  which  works  uuceas- 
ingly  upon  all  the  material  creations 
of  man.  and  to  stay  the  ravages  of 
Tima’s  effttCins  Ungers. 

■  Tlie  Paint  Works. 

Just  north  of  Kensington  avenue, 
on  tv,e  west  shore  of  Lake  Calumet, 
stands  u  large  two-story  brick  struct¬ 
ure,  the  main  building  being  120x110 
feet  in  size.  It  is  leased  by  the  Calu¬ 
met  Manufacturing  Company  for  the 
purpose  of  making  paints.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  originally  erected  for  the 
Spanish-American  Curled  Hair  Coin 
pany,  which  undertook  to  manufact¬ 
ure  the  moss  which  hangs  in  such  pro¬ 
fusion  from  the  trees  in  the  Gulf 
.States  into  au  article  resembling 
curled  horsehair,  and  which  seemed 
to  serve  a  good  purpose  for  mattress 
making.  The  machinery  for  the 
treatment  of  this  moss  was  finally, 
in  i SS4,  moved  to  Houma,  La.,  and 
the  building  transformed  into  a  paint 
manufactory.  At  the  outset,  Mr. 
James  Perkins,  who  had  been  cou- 
I  jiccted  with  the  Pullman  Iron  and 
Steel  Works,  su -reeded  in  treating 
'jfuriHW®  slag  by  calcination,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  get  some  reasonably  fair  pig- 
uicnts  from  it,  bus  he  fatally  trans¬ 
ferred  his  turns  to  Jew  voik, 

where  lv  <  ,r (gun1. zed  n  coiujiny,  witli 
Mr  Erastlus/Wiman  as  pro  ’  nd 

man u fac turf d  his  pigmei 


nearly  all  permanent  pigments,  and 
works  admirably  in  oil  and  lias  a 
heavy  and  durable  body;  the  pig¬ 
ments,  too,  form  a  portion  of  the 
body  of  paints.  Zinc  white  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  description. 
The  ochres  have  many  names.  Among 
the  yellows  wc  find  the  Homan,  , 
Golden,  Mineral  Oxford,  Gelben,  etc. 
The  metal  cadmium  gives  yellows, 
known  as  Orient.  Aurora.  Orange, 
Sulphide  of  Cadmium,  Cadmium 
Gelb,  etc.  We  have  a  number  of  yel¬ 
lows  from  Aureolin,  an  artificial  pig¬ 
ment,  which  is  a  compound  of  the 
nitrites  of  cobalt  and  potassium.  Pig¬ 
ment!?,  of  course,  are  not  only  found 
native  in  earths  but  many  of  them 
are  now  made  chemically,  and  some, 
like  the  Indian  yellow,  are  com¬ 
pounded  in  a  manner  that  will  not 
admit  of  description.  Mars  yellows, 
Naples  yellows,  yellow  lake, 
chrome  yellow,  Vanadium  yellow, 
and  King’s  yellow  are.  names  or  other 
groups  of  these  pigments.  Of  the 
reds  we  have  such  families  as  \  ene- 
tiau  red,  Indian  red,  red  ochres.  In¬ 
dian  lake,  carmine,  and  cochineal 
lakes,  red  leads,  etc.  Without  even 
mentioning  the  many  other  colors, 
the  reader  can  fancy  the  in¬ 
numerable  tints  and  shades  which 
can  tie  had  by  combining  pig¬ 
ments.  In  fact,  without  a  most 
carefully  prepared  formula  it  is  next 
to  an  impossibility  to  make  two 
mixtures  of  exactly  the  same  color. 
We  see  that  pigments  are  derived 
from  widely  different  sources. 
Mineral  pigments  may  he  native  in 
earths  like  ochre,  terre  verte,  and 
ultramarine,  or  artificial,  like  aureo- 


that  they  are  greatly  aided  by  being 
provided  with  the  best  materials  for 
their  work,  and  that  such  materials 
are  drawn  directly  from  the  products 
of  the  Calumet  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  at  Pullman.  Like  others,  we 
have  always  found  it  a  pleasure  to 
meet  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Martin,  the  intelli¬ 
gent  and  courteous  manager  of  this 
factory. 


The  Water  Tower. 

The  Massive  Structure  and  Its 
Relation  to  the  Water  Supply 
and  System  of  Sewer¬ 
age  Here. 

The  Tower  in  Architecture. 

BY  DUANE  DOTY. 


The  tower  has,  from  prehistoric 
time,  been  a  conspicuous  structure 
with  most  races.  While  men  yet 
spoke  only  one  language  and  lived 
together  in  peace,  as  legend  tells  us, 
they  found  a  home  in  the  land  of 
Shinar,  and,  possibly,  after  some  gen¬ 
eral  election,  when  they  seemed  to 
have  no  adequate  outlet  for  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  engendered  by  stump  speak¬ 
ers  and  lantern  clubs,  they  held  a 
ratification  meeting  and  resolved  to 
build  “a  tower  whose  top  may  reach 

_ _  ,  unto  heaven."  This  Impious  attempt 

lin.  viridian  and  cobalt  blue;  they  i  to  extend  their  building  operations 
may  he  organic,  as  Indian  yellow,  I  to  paradise  itself  was  rebuked  by  the 


carmine  and  sepia  of  animal  origin, 
and  as  gamboge,  sap  green  and  indigo, 
which  are  vegetable,  and  Prussian 
blue,  which  is  artificial  or  chemical. 
We  may  classify  pigments  into  groups, 
such  as  oxides,  sulphides,  hydrates, 
carbonates,  silicates,  organic  com¬ 
pounds,  inorganic  salts,  and  tlie 
elements,  such  as  silver,  gold,  graphite 
and  charcoal.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  enter  briefly  into  details  relating 
to  two  or  three  pigments.  India  fur¬ 
nishes  many  hues  of  yellow  ochre, 
but  most  of  the  substance  used  in 
this  country  comes  from  Italy,  Ger¬ 
many,  Spain,  ?nd  France;  they  are 
also  found  in  Australia  and  in  En¬ 
gland.  and  in  »  hundred  localities  in 
the  remoter  Western  States  and  in 
the  territories  and  these  American 
ochres  will  ia  time  come  into  exten¬ 
sive  use.  Such  ochres  were  used  as 
paints  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 
by  tlie  Greeks  and  Homans.  A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  methods  of  prepara¬ 
tion  cannot  lie  given  here  for  want  of 
room.  The  pigment  known  as  Vene¬ 
tian  red  is  made  by  calcining  green 
vitriol.  The  upper  portion  of  this 
salt  when  heated  in  a  crucible  is  of  a 
bright  red.  and  is  ground  and  sold  as 
Venetian  red.  and  is  a  permanent 
pigment. 

The  Indian  red  is  a  kind  of  red 
ochre,  composed  almost  wholly 
ferric  oxide.  It  is  a  natural  product 
of  India,  and  is  a  permanent  pig¬ 
ment.  In  his  experiments  here  Mr. 
Perkins  claimed  to  have  imitated  it 
exactly  by  the  calcination  of  pulver¬ 
ized  iron  slag.  Ivory  black  is  made 
from  the  sawdust,  turnings  and 
shavings  of  ivory,  which  are  charred 
in  closed  vessels.  Horn  and  bones 
are  also  used  for  making  a  good  imi¬ 
tation  of  Ivor'  Mqck. 


Almighty  by  afflicting  them  with  “a 
ronfusion  of  tongues,”  a  linguistic 
went  which,  no  doubt,  lies  at  the. 
bottom  of  most  of  the  troubles  in  the 
grammar  schools  even  in  this  enlight¬ 
ened  age.  While  heaven,  as  many 
believe,  is  but  a  short  distance  above 
Chicago,  and,  probably,  directly  over 
it,  the  builders  of  such  edifices  as  our 
Tower  and  the  Masonic  Temple  were 
dearly  actuated  by  other  motives 
han  a  desire  to  reach  it  before  their 
appointed  time,  and  so  no  disasters 
have  been  visited  upon  them.  His¬ 
tory  gives  no  information  as  to  the 
and  height  of  Babel.  It 
have  been  only  a  temple 
Baal,  from  which  Babylon 
took  its  name.  This  tower  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  fame  seems  to  represent  a  class 
of  structures  rather  than  an  individ¬ 
ual  one.  There  is  no  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  that  ancient  unburned 
brick  tower  reached  any  very  consid- 
able  height.,  even  after  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar  had  ostensibly  finished 
Uuins  in  Central  America  and  tradi¬ 
tions  among  the  natives  point  to 
towers  like  that  of  Babel  which  ex¬ 
perienced  like  drawbacks  in  the  way 
of  confusion  of  tongues.  The  Mcxi- 
too,  have  a  similar  legend  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  temple  of 
Cholula,  near  Pueblo.  Then?  are  ex¬ 
actly  similar  traditions  in  Northern 
India  of  a  primeval  tower  which 
had  the  fate  of  that  of  Babel.  Liv¬ 
ingstone.  when  first  at  Lake  Ngami, 
found  the  same  tradition  among  {.he 
native  Africans.  The  natives  of 
Australia  have  a  unmber  of  legends 
relating  to  a  tower  which  early  man 
undertook  to  build  to  the  skies,  but 
which  the  gods  stopped  by  confound¬ 
ing  the  language)  of  the  builders. 
The  story  of  Ossa  \  on  Pel  ion  may  be 
Regarded  '  " 


nectioo  with  Lake  Calumet  Is  clo^d1 
and  La  lor  Michigan  water  alqm'  is 
pumped  into  the  tank.  Theradfre  also 
three  Worthington  dupljgr  pumps, 
compound  condensing,  each  with 
a  daily  capacity  of  2,ffl)0,000  gallons. 
One  of  these  pumps  is  used  for  Lake 
Calumet  water  and  two  for  Lake 
Michigan  water,  whenever  additional 
pressure  is  required  to  give  a  good 
flow  of  water  in  shops  and  dwellings. ; 

There  are  two  Cope  &  Maxwell  j 
compound-  condensing  pumps  for  send- 1 
ing  the  sewage  to  the  farm.  They  have 
a  capacity  of  .">,000, (MX)  gallons  a  day. 
'though  they  seldom  have  more  than  a 
third  of  that  work  to  do. 


The  tower  is  square  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  its  height  and  octagonal  for 
the  upper  third.  In  the  top  of  this 
tower  a  boiler-iron  tank,  55  feet  and 
across  and  30  feet  and  l 
inch  deep,  was  built,  in  which  half  a 
million  gallons  of  water  are  kept. 
The  exact  capacity  of  this  huge  tank 
is  550,005  gallons,  or  2,086,000  liters. 
The  weight  of  this  body  of  water  is  as 
great  as  that  of  seventy-six  thirty- 
ton  locomotives;  in  all  2,207  tons. 
The  weight  of  this  water  ks  nearly 
one  ton  for  every  square  foot  of  the 
bottom  of  the  iron  reservoir.  This  is 
the  largest  tank  in  the  world  placed 
at  so  great  an  elevation,  and  its  ob¬ 
ject  is  Mi  give  a  great  pressure  upon 
the  vmter  mains  in  case  of  fire, 
and  "t  gives  a  pressure  of 
from  seventy  to  seventy  -  five 
pounds  to  the  inch  upon  such 
mains.  For  lire  purposes  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  turn  on  the  pressure 
at  the  tower  and  to  couple  hose  to  the 
most  convenient  hydrants.  Tlie  tower 
pressure ’s  only  used  in  case  of  fire:  the 
ordinary  water  pressure  from  the 
Hyde  Park  pumps  is  not  always  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  a  supply  of  water  in  all 
houses,  and  this  has  render  ad  more 
pumps  necessary.  Tills  reservoir  is 
kept  nearly  full,  and  can  he  rapidly  re¬ 
plenished  whenever  necessary  to  draw 
water  from  it.  It  is  supported  by  a  net¬ 
work  of  iron  trusses  resting  upon  four 
long  and  heavy  wrought-iron  columns 
which  extend  to  the  basement,  .where 
they  rest  upon  massive  piers  which 
start  from  the  blue  clay  thirty  feet 
below.  These  four  wrought-iron  col¬ 
umns  might  be  considered  the  legs  of 
a  tabic  upon  which  tlie  reservoir  is 
placed.  The  peculiar  construction. of 
this  water  tank  and  the  pipes  and 
valves  which  are  used  in  supplying 
and  distributing  the  water  is  of 
little  interest  except  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  engineer.  The  several  stories 
between  the  ground  and  the  bottom 
of  the  reservoir  are  admirably  lighted 
from  all  sides,  and  are  now  elxiefly 
used  for  storage  and  light  manufact¬ 
uring,  elevators  connecting  the  suc¬ 
cessive  floors. 

The  Sewage  Kexervoir. 

The  sewage  of  the  town  runirby 
gravity  from  houses  -to.  the  cistern 
under  the  tower,  and  is  pumped  away 
through  a  twenty-inch  iron.  main,  to  a 
sewage  farm  three  miles  distant  and 
south  of  the  town.  It  is  puniped  as 
fast  as  received,  so  that  no  time 
elapses  for  fermentation  to  take  place, 
and  no  noxious  odors  arise  from  it. 
The  cistern  is  ventilated,  by  eight 
flues  which  run.  to  the  top  of  the 
tower,  and  by  a  twenty -inch  Hue 
which  connects  the  air  over  the  sew-  ^ 
age  with  the  large  chimney  of  the  i 
boiler  house;  this  air  is  carried  away 
with  so  much  force  as  to  create  j 
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st  of  these^aints  arepfiP^niv 
>roughly  grinding  the  pigment  in 


w"s^a  sSms  r  issC-saennav 
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feady  for  shipment,  while  his  ear  is  ?/  most  commonly  used  is  linseed,  or 
greeted  by  the  monotonous  sound  of  i.I'tc.'fJw’  o11’ whlch  18  obtained  by 
jnills  and  mixers  which  are  run-  pr^88Ur®fl0m  tl;lx  seed,  the  amount 
ning.  The  paint  business  Is  divided  f ud  ™bViug  from 

into  two  distinct  branches,  dry  color  J.’Iff.Lo'.  fi’  ,  ?r<  ng  l<,1  th.e 
or  pigment  making,  and  grinding  and  £  'C  8ses  used-  the  oil  is  even  classi- 
manufacturing  of  paints.  The  work  d  a.nd  ',ot  .  preS8ed- 

of  this  factory  is  confined  to  the  lat- 1  Z  6''1  ’s  te/“ed  »  vell^le!  in  wl!i(dl 
ter  branch  the  p|g,neut  of  a  paint  is  carried. 

Piffinrnta.  In  addition  to  the  mills  there  are 

Not  less  than  a  hundred  different  ““bines  called  mixers,  in  which 
pigments  of  the  thousands  in  exist-  foni  Pounds  are  thoroughly  mixed 
ence  are  used  here,  many  of  them  hy  knives  fixed  to  revolying  shafts, 
imported,  and.  as  a  rule,  they  come  lhe  n‘et  !od.  ot  ,lillmS  Parrels  and 
in  barrels  the  size  of  an  ordinary  flour  cans.°*  s,?es  *or  shipment  is  verj 


into  two  distinct  branches,  dry  color 
.or  pigment  making,  and  grinding  and 
manufacturing  of  paints.  The  work 
•  of  this  factory  is  confined  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  branch. 

Pigment*. 

Not  less  than  a  hundred  different 
pigments  of  the  thousands  in  exist¬ 
ence  are  used  here,  many  of  them 
imported,  and,  as  a  rule,  they  come 
in  barrels  the  size  of  an  ordinary  flour 


barrel.  Most  of  them  have  'the  ftp-  stmple;  and.  the  can“ed  Points,  like 
pearance  of  impalpable  powders,  but  ^anilei  Iruit.'  are  s'dpped  wooden 


1  they  by  no  means  have  the  required 
fineness,  and,  in  order  to  insure  that 
fineness  they  are  sometimes  ground 
for  hours  with  oils  or  japans  till  thev 
seem  to  pervade  the  vehicle  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  tudigo  does  water.  So  flnelv 
is  a  pigment  ground  that  a  powerful  ...  . 

microscope  would-be  needed  to  detect  a  "  10,1  is  only  pos- 

individual  atoms  of  it.  Space  only  8essed  here.  As  J’et  there 
admits  a  brief  mention  of  a  few  of  ha'!®  ,ee.n  ,no  successful  imitations 
these  pigments,  such  as  leads,  zincs.  ot  ,  ’  aad  wdl  Probably  long  re¬ 
ambers,  ochres,  yellows,  greens,  blues,  mala  a  f.act'Fry  ®®.cret-  Experience  Is 
blacks,  etc.  constantly  teaching  new  things  to 

White  lead  has  been  known  for  at  srinders  and  mixers,  and,  in  the 
least  2,800  years.  It  is  made  by  at-  9harJ!  competition,  every  expert  is 
tacking  metallic  lead  in  the  form  of  eD.titled  to  the  benefit  of  his  discov- 
“crates,”  grids,  or  spirals  simultane-  e1r,es‘.  ,s  we.  understood  that  a 
ously  by  acetic  acid,  carbonic  acid,  chemical  patent  is  most  easily  in- 
atmospheric  oxygen,  and  water  vapor  fringed,  and  hence  it  is  ofteu  uu- 
The  metallic  lead  is  gradually  cm-  *ise  take  out  such  Patents,  and 
verted  into  lead  carbonate  and  l"ad  thus  g  'e  your  trade  secrets  to  your 

I  hydrate.  The  lead  ought  to  be  pure,  competitors.  I  amts  are  shipped 
tat  is,  free  from  other  metals,  such  Jrom  'lere  \a  a1,1  ot  the  coun- 

copper,  silver,  bismuth,  cadmium,  *ry’  ** ,0S* „  the  5,eavl“t  customer 
ckel,  antimony,  or  iron,  for  the  's  the  Pullman  Car  Works.  The 
esence  of  any  of  these  metals  in  acknowledged  value  of  these  paints 
ly  sensible  quantities  would  discolor  ,  u  f  “  ^hen  •' 'elusive  use  here, 
e  product.  White  lead  can,  of  where  skilled  meu  and  artists  prefer 
urse,  be  adulterated  with  chalk,  them  to  others.  While  the  unequaled 
ilna  clay,  gypsum,  or  heavy  spar,  excellence  and  beauty  of  our  ear  paint- 
t  pure  lead  can  always  be  had.  ing  are  largely  due  to  the  intelli- 
White  lead  mixes  perfectly  with  gent  direction  of  artisans,  all  know 


I  boxes,  but  in  boxes  much  stouter 
than  required  for  fruit.  Nothing 
but  linseed  oil  and  japans  are  used 
here  as  vehicles.  Passenger  car  paints 
!  are  all  ground  in  japans.  What  is 
known  as  the  Pullman  stand- 


iresence  of  any  of  these  metals  in  fa 
my  sensible  quantities  would  discolor  . 


have  prevailed  throughout  the  world 
among  widely  separated  and  distinct 
races  of  ineir.  The  towers  of  Ireland 
are  too  well  known  to  need  more 

Khan  a  bare  mention.  The  leaning 
ower  of  Pisa,  which  is  179  feet  high 
and  50  feet  in  diameter,  considerably 
smaller  than  the  Pullman  tower, 
stands  thirteen  feet  out  of  perpen¬ 
dicular,  has  walls  thirteen  feet  thick 
at  the  base,  and  has  stood  for  many 
centuries.  The  original  towers  were 
regarded  as  necessities  for  war  or  re¬ 
ligious  purposes,  while  those  of  to-day 
are  utilitarian  in  character.  An¬ 
tiquity  produced  nothing  in  the  way 
of  towers  to  equal  the  sky-piercing 
structures  of  our  time — monuments 
to  the  peaceful  avocations  of  men. 

Tilt*  Cullman  Water  Tower. 

This  massive  structure,  sixty-eight 
feet  square  at  the  base  and  resting 
upon  a  vt  ry  heavy  cut  stone  founda¬ 
tion,  rises  to  the  heignt  of  195  feet  to 
the  base  of  the  flag-staff;  it  is  210  feet 
to  the  top  of  the  flag-staff.  The  di¬ 
mension  stones  of  the  lowest  ceu  -se 
in  the  f.  iiindation  are  nearly  40  led 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
resting  upon  a  blue  clay  so  hard  and 
tough  that  blasting  was  necessarv  in 
making  the  excavation  for  the  build¬ 
ing.  This  great  depth  was  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  the  large  under¬ 
ground  cistern  into  which  the  sew¬ 
age  of  the  city  flows.  The  Pullman 
sewage  mains  enter  this  cistern  six¬ 
teen  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  it  has  a  capacity  of  over 
300,000  gallons.  The  cistern  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  floor  of  solid  masonry 
resting  upon  piers  and  brick  arches', 
and  upon  this  floor,  ten  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  sewage  and 
water  pumps  are  placed. 

The  Pump*. 

There  are  three  Blake  steam  pumps 
with  capacity  for  pumping  00,000 
gallons  per  hour.  These  pumps  are 
so  connected  so  as  to  pump  either 
Lake  Michigan  or  Calumet  water. 
Their  ordinary  work  is  to  supply 
Calumet  water  for  the  elevators  and 
for  shop  use.  But  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  refill  the  tank  the  con- 


cistern.  There  is  nothing  offensive" 
at  this  pumping  station,  and  there 
are  no  odors  that  can  be  detected  be¬ 
yond  those  of  the  oil  used  about  the 
pumps  and  machinery.  The  stories 
of  this  structure  below  the  water 
tank  are  admirably  adapted  for  light 
manufacturing. 

Work  Donn  In  the  Tower. 

For  the  present  the  second  floor  of 
the  tower  Is  occupied  by  the  electri¬ 
cal  department  of  the  car  shops, 
Here  are  made  electrical  annunciators 
for  cars,  push  buttons,  batteries  and 
material  for  lighting  trains.  Here 
may  be  seen  the  Edison  dynamo 
which  lights  the  repair  shops  with 
800  incandescent  lights,  and  one 
Wood  arc  dynamo  with  lit)  arc  lights; 
two  Ball  and  one  Wood  dynamos, 
which  light  the  paint  department  of 
the  freight  car  sliops,  using  101  arc 
lights;  there  is  also  an  Eickmeier  dy¬ 
namo  used  for  dunging  batteries  and 
lighting  rooms  in  the  tower.  Assoou 
as  the  power  house  now  (Nov.  2(i,  I 
1892)  building,  lust  north  of  the  | 
tower,  is  completed,  the  elect  rical  de¬ 
partment  will  move  into  it.  There  are 
now  twenty-six  operatives  employed  in 
tli is’ electrical  work.  The  third  and 

fourth  floors  are  used  for  mirror¬ 
making  and ‘other  glass  work.  Here 
glass  beveling,  etching,  crystallizing 
and  embossing  are  all  done,  and  fifty 
operatives  are  engaged  in  this  indus¬ 
try-  The  fifth  floor  is  occupied  by  a 
branch  of  the  paint  department. 
The  i emaining  stories  above  the  flfth 
are  used  for  storage.  , 

The  view  from  the  top  of  the  tower 
is  a  grand  one,  embracing  central  Chi¬ 
cago  on  the  north,  the  State  of  In¬ 
diana  on  the  south,  South  Chicago 
and  Lake  Michigan  on  the  east,  and 
twenty  flourishing  suburbs  on  the 
west.  From  the  top  of  this  tower  one 
also  guts  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  Pullman 
and  the  great  extent  of  territory 
known  as  the  Pullman  lands.  Thia 
tower  always  challenges  the  surprised 
attention  of  the  traveler  as  he  ap 
proaches  Pullman,  and  scientific  m 
ancLengineers  always  evince  a  de 
int.iV.st  in  it. 


Ser.  oj  Vol._l_ 
Pace  /zr 


_ Envelope 

^Foldout _ 


In  What  looks  like  a  lid 

ft:  tjs~  brK>7TdtoeIoniug  ou  its  inner 
side  a -nickel  wash  bowl,  which  asB  nines 
'  its  proper  position  on  pushing  the  lid 
still  farther  down.  Hot  and  cold 
i  water  is  there  ready  for  instunt  service;  (Sti 
I  also  comb,  brush  and  other  indispcn  ;  ten 

(  sable"' toilet  requisites.  On  lifting  thui. 
lid  the  water  escupcs,  and.  presto,  tbo  I  I<’ 
cabinet  aBsuines  once  more  its  innocent 
form.  In  the  other  corner  is  a  closet  the 
i  concealed  with  equal  ingenuity.  ,  cari 

r  Ilung  in  the  vaulted  ceiling  above  in 
each  comp  irtment  is  a  powerful  gas  a"  ' 
ciiandelier,  which  fenders  reading  u! Mis 
great  pleasure.  Absolutely  perfect  ven-  the 
tilation  makes  slumber  sweet  and  re-  (ioel 
freshing.  .  Tlie  car  from  end 
to  end  is  a  marvelously'  "*'  ■ 
complete  and  beautiful  piece  of  Pro< 
railroad  construction,  and  will  be  ex-  t.ion 
tremely  popular  from  its  initial  trip,  reo- 
which  occurred  last  night,  in  charge  oi ,,,  : 
Conductor  R.  L.  Fleming.  The  Blen  11 
heiiu  will  form  n  portion  of  the  palatia  11  st,c 
Northwestern  limited  on  the  Omaha,  Bulb 
Which  leaves  Minneapolis  at  7:80  p.  m<k  x. 
und  St.  Paul  at  8:10,  reaching  Chicagt 
at  9:80  the  following  morning.  At  T 
taclied  to  this  same  train  is  a  magnifi  Ij°ui 
cent  sixteen-section  sleeper,  and  also  the 
I  Omaha’s  own  buffet  smoking  car,  alto¬ 
gether  making  the  Northwestern  lim¬ 
ited  the  finest  train  in  the  world,  and 
to  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  of  this  ele¬ 
gantly  appointed  train  only  the  regular 
fares  are  charged. 


!|tc  {©rtgotniw 
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ng,  and  expect 
a  few  days.  Si 


oners  left  Arlington 
d,  and  will  probably 


ROSLYN  BANK  ROBBERS  CAPTURED 


Three  Arrested  In  Their  Rendezvous 
|  In  the  Mountains  or  Gilliam  County 
I  —Now  on  the  Way  to  Portland. 


One  of  the  most  desperate  gangs  of  .  f  ,  jp// 

thieves  and  highwaymen  that  has  ever  O >  COCO .  /  ■Soy*', 

operated  in  the  Puoifle  Northwest  has  at  rnuDiDTMFNT  TAR 

lost  been  run  down,  and  three  of  the  mem-  NEW  COMPAR  TMENT  CAR. 

bers  are  now  on  their  way  to  Portland,  a  PALACE  SLEEPING  CAU  THAT  FOB  EASE 
handcuffed  and  ironed,  in  charge  of  De-  AND  COMFORT  HAS  NEVER  BEEN 

tectlve  Sullivan,  of  the  Thiel  agency.  EQUALED  TO  BE  RUN  ON  THE  NORTH- 

The  history  of  the  during  bank  robbery  WESTERN  LINE, 
at  Roslyn,  Wash.,  has  not  heen  forgotten.  An  elegance  and  splendor  heretofore  , 
for  criminal  courage,  the  act  has  only  been  undreamed’  of  and  never  before  con¬ 
ceived  by  human  ingenuity  in  railroad 
construction  bus  been  reached  in  the 
completion  of  the  palatial  Pullmau 
compartment  sleeping  car)  whioh 
last  night  rolled  for  tbo 

first  time  over  the  smooth  tracks  of  tho 
Northwestern  line  on  its  way  from  tho 
Twiu  Cities  to  Chicago.  This  magnifi¬ 
cent  palace  on  wheels,  which  is  the  first 
compartment  car  ever  constructed  in 
the  shops  of  the  Pullman  company,  is 
rightly  named  the  "Blenheim’,’  for  its 
gorgeous  elegance  is  fully  in  berping 
with  the  grand  old  castle  from  which 
the  name  comes. 

An  Hcurate  discretion  of  the  benuti- 
ful  coach  would  bo  impossible  to  give. 
It  is  beautiful  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  man  who  wants  to  travel  iu  ease 
anfi  luxury,  and  the  lady  who  desires 
to  be  alone  and  in  qniot,  and  even  from 
the  critical  point  of  view  of  an  artist 
who  looks  for  the  exquisite  in  the  com¬ 
bination  of  colors  aud  hues,  tints  and 
shades. 

The  "Bienheim”  is  seventy  six  feet 
1  in  length,  the  longest  Pullman  coach  in 
the  world,  and  too  long  to  be  turned 
'  unon  anv  ordinary  reversing  tuble 
of  the  country.  The  interior  is  perfect 
in  its  appointments  and  finish,  und  no 
words  can  bo  tod.  extravagant  iu  its 


exceeded  bv  the  depredt 
■’  *  -■  Dalton 


brothers  and  „  .. 

It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  September  23 
last,  when  five  masked  men  rode  tin  to  the 
>ank  of  Abrams,  Snipes  So  Co.,  at  Roslyn. 
riisiy  dismounted,  and  leaving  one  man  to 
akrt  cere  of  the  horses  the  other  four  en¬ 
tered  i  ha  bank.  Cashier  Abernethy  was  , 
rrilintr  at  liis  desk  when  he  wai  ad¬ 
dressed.  and  looking  up  was  confronted  by  a 
man.  revolver  in  hand.  A  physician 
named  Dr.  Lyons,  who  was  transacting 
.some  business  there,  also  found  himself 
covered  with  a  pistol.  A  third  robber 
stepped  in  just  then  dnd,  striking  Ue 
cashier  over  the  head  with  a  revolver, 
felled  him  senseless  to  the  floor.  The 
cashier  soon  revived  and  his  assailants  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  the  object  of  their  visit. 
He  was  warned  to  keep  quiet,  and  as  his 
li  e  was  at  stake  he  did  so.  The  robbers 
went  to  the  vault  and  took  out  about  $12.- 
OOO  in  coin  and  currency,  which  they 
placed  in  canvas  bags.  TJpon  leaving  the 
building  they  met  Assistant  Cashier  S.  A. 
Frazier,  who  had  heard  of  the  trouble  and 
armed  himself  with  a  shot  gun,  and  was 
runuing  toward  the  bank.  His  progress, 
however,  was  stopped  by  a  bullet  in  his  hip. 
from  one  of  ttie  robber’s  revolvers.  The 
;  desperadoes  then  mounted  their  horses 
’  and  began  to  terrify  the  crowd  assembled 
by  firing  shots  in  every  direction.  A  negro 
named  Conoley  had  n  bullet  penetrate  his 
leg,  and  several  others  liad  narrow  escapes 

Finally  the  ruffians  put  spurs  to  their 
horses  and  rode  off  with  their  booty  over  a 
trail  on  the  mountains  north  of  Roslyn. 

1  A  posse  was  organized  and  started  in 
pursuit;  but  tiie  bandits  had  too  much  of  a 
start,  and  it  was  not  until  two  days  after- 
I  ward  that  they  were  overtaken.  Three  of 
them  wero  surprised  in  the  forest  twenty 
miles  east  of  Roslyn  by  a  posse  of  thirteen 
men.  A  battle  ensued,  In  which  ono  of  the 
fugitives  was  wounded,  but  they  all  man¬ 
aged  to  make  tbeir  escape,  and  it  was  not 
until  yesterday  morning  that  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  officers. 

Rewards  were  offered  immediately  after 
tbe robbery;  $1000  by  the  bank  officials 
and  $1000  by  the  governor  of  Washington. 
Thiel’s  detective  agency  put  men  to  woi  k 
on  the  case.  When  the  encounter  took 
place  near  Roslyn  die  bandits  abandoned 
three  of  tiieir  horses.  Photographs  of  these 
animals  were  taken  and  sent  all  over  the 
country.  It  was  in  Gilliam  county,  Ore¬ 
gon.  where  the  horses  were  identified  as 
belonging  to  a  gang  recognized  as  being 
horse  and  cattle  thieves  of  tiie  most  des¬ 
perate  character.  Further  investigation 
ooovinced  the  officers  that  the  men  who 
committed  tbe  robbery  wore  Byron  Ber¬ 
nard.  Tom  Kenzie,  Cal.  Hale,  George 
Zackey,  and  Bill  Zackey,  ‘all  of 
Wbc-tn  make  their  rendezvous  in  the 
mountains  of  Gilliam  county,  and  with  a 
pnr.i  «t  of  others  havo  for  years  kept  the 
Uwgr-aoidli.g  residents  of  that  section  in 
constant  terror.  They  operated  not  only 
ip  Eastern  Oregon,  but  in  Washington, 
and  many  ranchers  attribute  the  loss  of 
horses  and  cattlo  to  them. 

Thursday  morning  a  posse  of  as  deter¬ 
mined  men  as  was  ever  organized  in  Port¬ 
land  loft  this  city  for  Arlington.  Tiny 
were  25  officers  from  different  sections  of 
fha  state  who  bad  considerable  experience 
with  outlaws.  At  tbeir  head  was  Detective 
8ullivan.  Their  purpose  was  to  enter  tbe 
retreat  of  the  Gilliam  county  bandits  and 
.capture  them.  Accompanying  the  posse 
ssw  Cashier  Abernethy  and  Dr.  Lyons,  of 
Wn  Th*tr  object  was  to  identify  the 


Omaha,  Neb,,  Jan.  1L— Special  Telegram. 
—In  obedience  to  a  mandatory  resolution  of 
the  Omaha  city  oouucil,  City  Treasurer 
pollin  to-day  levied  an  attachment  on  lour 
Pullman  oars  at  tbe  Union  Pacific  shops  to 
Secure  payment  of  taxes  on  the  Pullman 
property  in  Omaha  for  the  years  1886  to  1892. 
inclusive,  tho  amount  of  taxes  being  $16,000, 
The  other  day  when  Judge  Dun- 
day,  of  the  Federal  court,  exasperated 
at  the  non-appearanoe  of  lawyers,  wiped 
B  lot  of  cases  off  his  docket,  the  suit  of  the 
Pullman  Company  to  prevent  the  city  from 
collecting  tbo  taxes  went  with  them.  When 
asked  about  the  status  of  affaire,  Superin¬ 
tendent  Richardson,  of  the  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany,  said  the  Treasurer  bad  lately  promised 
to  send  him  a  statement  to  forward  to  Chi¬ 
cago  and  he  presumed  he  should  receive  it  as 
Boon  as  it  could  be  made  out,  Last  spring 
Mr.  Richardson  said  Attorney  McPherson 
of  the  Pullman  Company  had  come 
out  from  Chicago  aud  ho  believed 
bad  paid  a  part  of  the  back  taxes.  The  com¬ 
pany  did  not,  as  he  had  heard,  want  to  pay 
all  at  onoe  for  all  these  years.  However,  Mr. 
Richardson  preferred  not  to  be  taken  as 
speaking  for  the  company,  as  the  tax  aud 
legal  matters  were  things  that  he  bad  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with.  He  was  certain  that  the  com- 
I  pany  had  not  sought  to  evade  payment,  and 
I  did  not  know  about  the  injunction  suit  being 
1  brought. _ 


FOUNDED  JUNE 


ou/rit-  < 


;xonv, 


THE  -KA1Y’ 


ter  take  ordahs  <ln 
*  Do  you  mean  t 
the  kitchen  and  ge 


The  Missouri,  KAiisub  &  1 
victory  In  the  suit  entered 
by  the  Pullman  company  t 
■ourl,  Kansas  &  Texas  fror 
cars  on  Its  system.  Tho  Pi 
lied  on  a  oontraot  mads  ye 
railroad  oompiny  for  tho  e: 
man  oars.  Tbs  Missouri,  1 
sluce  been  reorganized,  sad 
not  to  be  binding  upou  the 
Tills  le  a  blow  to  tne  Pul 
tbe  Wagner  cars  have  nevi 
on  any  of  tbe  Hoes  in  the 
Pullman  held  a  monopoly, 
shortly  op -n  Its  8r.  Louis 


said  Mr.  Keyes. 
Just  take  It  and 


i !  Ebberytlng,  massa  T 
Ashed  darky. 

; ;  sud  If  you  leave  out 
t  get  any  quarter.  Bee  5” 
back  and  chuckled  at  the 
:  gut  even  with  the  auto- 
>  ni  puny.— Exchange. 


company. 


Hon  with  the  Missuui 
will  be  mads  to  tbs  8 
The  Vanderbilts  bs 
grosslve  campaign  In 
company  bad  corn® 
the  present  time  ibo  ’ 
Wegner  can  only  o 
said  that  now  tbsy  * 


windows  are  upholstered  seats. 

[  at  night  are  in  a  trice  converted 
bod  that  quickly  Boothes  the  trav- 
,te  sweet  b1  timber.  In  the  corner  of 
(impart wap#  on*  sees  what  ap- 
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GROWTH 


1  built  in  response  to 
14,000  lu  prizes  is  kni 
•  in  uncovering  facts 


The  Baltimore  and  Ohio’s  Striking 
Exhibit  for  the  World's  Fair. 

EVOLUTION  OF  STEAM  TRAVEL  SHOWN 
IN  ALL  ITS  STAGES.  * 


!r  "'lltam  -Jwon.  That  one  of’ 

e  31111  '•'xls!s  ,s  a  source  ot 

EfiLnoatJon'  ,  11  ft,,d  tlie  dragon  are  both 
a  10  tbeIr  or,f,n»l  torm,  as  is 


Y,ork  P»P0>stf  seeking1  com. 
1  with  tlie  dcscendauts  of  t nose 
ied  and  constructed  tiio  engines 
ces  of  the  company  dare  been 
-ind  In  every  way  were  iiin 
untu  ,luallv  u,8  l«ng  anu 
delving  was  rewarded  wan  such 
of  ,|1|°  thB  building  1“  perfect 


exhibit  at  the  l  omeuulul  Exnosltlnn  rniKt® 
?rcm1n',iil"Si  'vas  01  lUe  '-‘urliest  type  or  the 
?  powerful  freight,  locomotives 

55JIJ  by  the  company  especially  ior  service 
;  uron  heavy  grades.  TUc  ••  uoo,’  also  built  bv 
tlio  Liiltlmnre  and  Ohio,  was  the  nrst  Aioctii 
j  passenger  looornotive  constructed.  * 

TUB  FIRST  MOUNTAIN  CLIMBER. 


Baltimore,  Md.,  Jan.  7._0ne  of  the  most 
sulking  ieatures  of  the  World’s  Fair  will  be 
the  exhibit  which  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Hallway  Is  preparing,  and  which  Is  deslg. 
nated  -  The  World’s  Hallway;  Its  eoncep- 
iion,  Iheeptlon  and  Perloctlon;  its  Motive 
1  ower.  Equipment  and  Appliances."  At  no 
previous  World’s  Exposition  has  there  been  a 
nttlng  Illustration  or  the  evolution  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  i  ho  railroad. 

Major  Pangborn,  accompanied  by  his  chief 
of  construction,  William  G.  O’Brlon,  made  an 
extended  tour  of  Europo  last  year.  The  in¬ 
terest  aroused  by  them,  the  personal  atten¬ 
tion  drawn  to  the  plans  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  aud  the  broad  and  llbsral  basis  upon 
which  the  company  proposed  proceeding 
secured  the  hearty  aid  or  such  Institutions  as 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  of  London  • 
tho  conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,  of 
Paris;  tlie  National  Museum,  of  Vienna,  and 
the  Edinburgh  Museum,  or  Scotland,  in 
these  are  treasured  the  oldest  aud  most  im¬ 
portant  examples  ot  steam  locomotion  now 
In  existence. 

Exact  reproductions  have  been  completed 
In  Major  Pangborn’s  shops  ot  these  historical 
engines  irom  the  most  careful  measurements 
of  originals,  the  Institutions  named  having 
the  worklDg  drawings  especially  prepared  ' 
and  forwarded  for  the  purpose.  1 

PRIMITIVE  LOCOMOTIVES  ! 

The  Messrs.  StepheDson  wore  induced  for  ! 
the  first  time  to  permit  tracings  to  be  made  « 
directly  Irom  the  original  drawings  by  \ 
George  Stephenson  of  some  fourteen  of  his  5 
earliest  locomotives.  Three  of  steniipn«mn'o  I 
locomotives— his  hist,  the  Blucher  ast ft?  mS  e 
famous  Rocket  (1820*  anrt  rhn  P 


■  models  ror  locomotive  construction  V?- 

.  rcPOTtlug  foreign  locomotives  for  service  It 

52?,  .PT1  generally  supposed  that  the  half 

•  KZMTaSS 

8'*t  data  recently  discovered  by  viator 
^uo  ro3,  R^r:r^'TtaU,ve  m  Kne‘a“d  prove 
;  £teh'iocon2ot?TO8  w>#re<seut^e1«ty’elttl1 1  P,inS* 
UoD'  bunt  by  Foster,  was 

«£rs,ar;r: 

KsomUwaf^eC^s?Uiitdb,LmZS?ce£ 

fiaggK  2  SSSSSV  rue  £SSS 


hands  of  the-concord  and  Mont  re®  ^Railroad® 
tbai  company  having  it  m  shop  for  such 
1!S  niHy  be  nccessaFy  to snow  U 
in  complete  original  form  at  the  Exnoaitinn 
anT!lliSill<irtly  te  su|Pr>ecl  to  Major  Pangborn" 
at]1  ,',v  'h  It  some  of  the  original  rails,  so  that 
It  will  bo  lu  position  as  when 
“^hdlng,  and  standing  upon  the  first  rails 
et  er  rolled  lor  a  mountain  railway. 

ei^^^r^  rl^lb^l  to^itl'al’  having'bee^eet 

pB« 

early* as’ ituo*1  European  tramroads  as 


stated,  no  foreign  engine  w 


Q  *!ulUsIze  representation  or  the 

i  Jamous  English  englue  In  jvs  original  form 
‘  f  !S-2r  S,ua.1.  Socket  so  careruiiy  prewved“ri 
s  Kenan*l0n  Museum  being  the  re- 

3  te  v  S';U:i'  largely  changed  from 
3  T u^MancSeste^nr  W1“ner  tUt  fcl  "^001 


’motives,  a  striking 
lterlng  the  trial  was 
was  copied  rrjuu  a  1 


I  Liverpool  and  M 
all  the  tamo  of  t 
built  another  I 


moters.SUrtlrlSe  ltS  most  euihusiastic  pro- 1 
b>^1.'''llllams’ °t  Burnham,  Wiujams  A  Co., 


**»<»“  Kocket  (1820)  and  the  UghM?!™ 


win1  he  Shown  .'Hbaiamore^arTomo  S£l 
ln  motion.  “  Iull'ilzo  ^Prou  actions  and 
AMERICAN  INVENTIONS. 

4WdeSftr80taR,aK  aoveh?rv  . 


under  the  supervision  of  the  south  kens  ny 
52“  mldS  or’  }Zil-$z%,  wroamSdm  hX  < 

\ot  ' 

first  incroducfion  'ot  ! 

tae  PldeSl  loSoMtt^U8t?«5? 

KS„rSS.%'ST»S«KK 

duplicate  from  tho  original.  “  tLe  „ 

M^esmcn^nSa,p™-tm^fZ ^P^uctlons.  f 


been  so  counterieited,  Iwtlial^o q SHirvl? a S 


Ohloa%Xri, fb'Fy "he  BalZft 

firet  or  of  ®  a  al^camel "  locommfve®,  tile 

°J  tb$  l*vpw  of  b,S  fi«e-boxesalliufun? 
size  reproductions  anu  all  in  motion,  so  that 
•bracuom  6e  Studle<1  ,u  every1  detail  of  con- 

examplles^STe0betenZmmeP!,ed*nt  hlStorlcal  I 

lo  Ransom  c.  Wright,  or  PhliadelDbia  for 


CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  ARTISTS. 

-  Kiiin-e?Peclails:  str0“C  feature  Is  the  exten- 
‘  flv«  series  of  largo  black-and-white  draw 

■  m'efirerdS?‘ntMSS-  Fhlt:h  w,1‘  8b0W  ln,ar 

\  »*SMsa^-was& 

■  In  a^^ountrle'a01  These "are'^n  each  lo«a!uc6 

’  really  artistic  pictures,  with  the  mosi  caremi 


“idler  aa'^t9Maae3k.C"of1’  I?a^o^d,er^ea'rDd 
ges!  Ha'mHton,,l\viSon1  oXSy. 

-."bPbe^ntative  of  tho  evolution  or  the  loco- 
S,rir  a°  )  JU  t,e  lbe  series  showing  i  he  Bali 
period,  the  Horse  period,  tho  Manual  neriod 
tho  early  Traction  Power  period  and  the 
devebuonenf61"10^  'l  hen  •UMWaUve  oi  the , 
ihnniiS  5  mo8t  extensive  series  of  more 
than  a  hundred  examples,  Hnlshlng  with  the 
i.'w'b’r11'  These  embraco  the  world  and  win 
bev/n  ia  slnay  ' u11  01  surPrlses  aud  of  a  value  I 
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Moving'  Sidewalk  on  the  Casino  Pier  of  the  World’ 
Fair. 


TWO  MILES  A  MINUTE 


mr.  A.aams,  wane  radical,  mvoirs  no  revo 
fcion  in  existing  methods.  He  claims  tJ 
modern  passenger  cars  can  be  aemodeled 
as  to  avoid  atmospheric  res  stance  at  a  co 
paratively  small  expense.  He  proposes 


’  the  constructic 
on  the  great  c 
.  The  sidewalk  i 
ssengers  arrivin 
)f  the  pier  to  the 


A  Series  of  Inventions  That 
Are  Attracting  Attention. 


ihe  Pier  Movable  Sidewalk  company  owns  the  con¬ 
cession  granted  by  the  Exposition  company  for  a  dis¬ 
play  of  this  novel  and  useful  method  of  transportation 
on  the  casino  pier.  The  Pullman  Palace  Car  com¬ 
pany  has  the  contract  for  the  entire  rolling  stock,  the 
General  Electric  company  for  the  motors  and  electri¬ 
cal  equipments  and  Hiero  B.  Herr  &  Co.  (the  contrac¬ 
tors  who  have  just  finished  the  pier)  will  build  the 
substructure,  the  plans  calling  for  the  movable  plat  • 
forms  to  be  five  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  pier  so  as 
to  afford  to  all  of  its  passengers  an  elevated  ana  un¬ 
obstructed  view  of  ttfe  shore  and  lake.  The  directors 
of  this  company  are  William  Eliot  Furness,  Max  E. 
Schmidt,  George  F.  Brown,  general  manager  of  the 
Pullman  Palace  Car  company,  H.  B.  Herr,  J.  L.  Sils- 
bee,  Dr.  Arnold  P.  Gilmore  and  F.  W.  Gookin.  Work 
will  be  commenced  at  once. 


He  Will  Overcome  Atmospheric 
Resistance. 


The  Speed  of  Trains  and  the  Causes 
That  Contribute  to  Its  Increase 
and  Decrease. 


One  hundred  and  twenty  mile3  an  hour  is 
the  speed  which  Frederick  U.  Adams,  of 
Chicago,  claims  fot  a  train  which  he  has  in¬ 
vented  and  which  will  be  given  a  trial  at  an 
early  date.  Six  United  States  patents  were 
granted  to  Mr.  Adams  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  17, 
whieh  are  designed  to  protect  an  invention  of 
more  than  passing  interest  td  railway  men 
Bnd  the  public  in  general.  »  The  inventor  is  a 
well-known  Chicago  newspaper  ma'n,  and  the 
idea  on  whieh  hjs  inventions  are  based  origi¬ 
nated  with  him  while  working  on  an  assign¬ 
ment  given  him  by  a  city  editor  several  years 
ago.  In  the  opinion  of  the  best  railroad 
engineers  in  the  United  States  the  invention 
is  one  destined -to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  rapid 
transit.  The  inventions  are  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  well-written  and  illustrated  treatise 
which  was  Issued  yesterday  with  the  title: 
“Atmospheric  Resistance;  Its  Relation  to  tho 
Sneed  of  Railway  Trains;  With  an  I  nr-  -*ed 


It  is  understood  that  the  Wagner  Car  c 
at  an  early  date  establish  car  repair  f 
Louis,  which  bj  reason  of  the  operations 
pany  west  cud  southwest  of  the*rMi8sissi/p 
become  an  important  distributing  centei 
ner  cars  run  into  St.  Louis  over  the  Wal 
Big  Four  lines  from  the  east  and  over 
Kansas  &  Texas  to  the  southwest. 


emarkably 
ompartmen 
o-St.  Paul  f 
dmirable,  a 


ipositi 


sffects 


lighted  by  the  Pintsch  system. 


*  *  *  The  Pullman  Car  company  has  applied  in  the 
federal  court  at  Omaha  for  an  order  enjoining  the  ad¬ 
vertised  sale  of  two  Pullman  cars  which  were  attached 
a  few  days  since  for  personal  taxes  claimed  to  be  due 
the  city.  The  company  takes  the  position  that  it  is'" 
illegal  to  tax  the  property,  as  it  was  already  taxed  in 
Illinois  and  was  merely  in  transit  in  Nebraska.  It  is 
also  contended  that  the  state  board  under  the  law  is 
the  only  authority  for  assessing  the  Pullman  com- 


etive  blow  would  l 
1  traffic  by  closing  the  markets  for  the  slaves. 

The  United  States  had  two  delegates  at  the 
'  conference,  Messrs.  Sanford  and  Terrell, 
i-  selected  by  certain  philanthropic  societies. 

'  The  conference  met  in  Ootober.  1889,  and  sat 
liB  until  July  of  the  following  year,  by  which 
time  it  had  drawn  up  a  genoral  act  provid¬ 
es  ing  for  many  points  in  the  government 
re  of  African  colonies  and  the  trade  with  the 
iw  Africans.  Tho  two  most  important  points  of 
isa  the  act  were  those  forbidding  the  free  itn- 
>r-  portation  of  fire-arms  and  liquor  to  Africa. 
v0  It  was  agreed  that  within  a  zone  which  was 
u  to  extend  from  30  degrees  north  latitude  to 
ife-  22  degree:  juth  latitude,  and  from  coast  to 
s.  const  across  Africa,  and  for  one  hundred 
ic  marine  miles  from'  the  shore,  the  strictest 
igs  regulations  should  be  observed  concerning 
ho  tho  importation  of  fire-arms.  All  arms 
brought  into  this  territory  must  be  placed  in 
government  warehouses  from  which  they  can 
,‘ip  only  be  withdrawn  on  permission  granted  by 
mr  the  proper  authorities.  Within  this  zone,  it 
tne  was  provided  that  any  tribes  among  whom 


Valfabamo,  Ind. 

Give  some  account  of  that  issue  ot  bonds  in 
Michigan  which  tho  State  refused  to  pay.  Tell 
uil  tho  circumstancos  of  tho  caso.  Reader. 

Answer.— The  repudiation  case  (so  called) 
in  Michigan  was  rather  a  peculiar  one.  In 
the  year  1837  there  were  five  million  of  the 
State’s  bonds  placed  with  the  Morris  Canal 
and  Banking  Company  for  sale,  and  nil  their 
prooeeds  were  to  be  expended  in  internal  im¬ 
provements  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  Thia 
company  sold  under  its  first  contract  a  part 
of  these  bonds,  and  a  new  contract  wus  then 
made  by  which  the  company  became  the 
purchaser  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
Stata'B  securities  in  i's  hands,  agreeing  to 
pay  the  State  of  Michigan  for  them  in  in- 
stallments,  and  the  United  States  Bank  of 
Pennsylvania  was  its  surety  for  these  pay¬ 
ments.  However,  some  time  before  ihe 
bonds  had  been  paid  for,  the  Morris  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  had  both 
failed.  The  Legislature  of  Michigan  then 
passed  a  law  declaring  that  the  State  was 
bound  to  repny  money  that  had  '  ‘ 


made  the  acquaintance  of  the  civilize 
should  bs  allowed  to  contini 
1  it  under  certain  restrictions  of  taxatio; 

This  general  act  also  provided  thi 
1  in  order  to  secure  the  funds  needed  to  covi 
expenses  incurred  in  taking  effective  mea 
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sN  The  prow-shaped  tooomotr  isusta— » 

~  most  the  entire  atmospheric  pressure  and  the 
train  will  cleave,  the  air  like  a  boat  or  an  ar- 
-.bapfino  THE  vestibule.  row‘  A  Feasible  Change. 

(the  past  the  inventor  and  author  which  print  it  is  con¬ 

cern  p«  wr  t«in  is  of  .U  veyed  tack  ,^^,^^00^“  of 
.limate  or  inanimate,  ^aturata  c«r8  From  tbe86  ce^ra^theadduots 


should  be  authorized 
ports.  This  provision 
the  part  of  Hollan 
gates  would  not  sign 
'  States  dele'*-’ 


point  designated— the 
.  Tho  inventor  olaims 
the  tender  is  a  point 


to  levy  taxes  on  im-  to  tho  Constitution,  adopted  fn  17911  C.  '  -  under  motion  me  air  wm  r 

iroused  objection  on  .A  »«u>er.— The  constitutional  amofldr-1  The  writer  then  calls  attention  to  the  fact  with  a  pressure  sufficient  1 

-  •  -  0  *«>«- I  •  -»  .a-  of  Co  that  the  pressure  of  moving  air  increases  in  a  tho  train.  » non  me  muu 


tho  effect  that  the  pressur 
square  foot  is  equal  to  the  t 
city  in  miles  per  hour  div 
gives  the  following  table: 


tion  of  any  kind,  being  above  tho  dust  line 
and  below  the  smoke  line.  When  the  train  ib 
under  motion  the  air  will  rush  in  at  this  point 
with  a  pressure  sufficient  to  force  it  through 
tho  train.  When  the  train  is  at  rest,  fans  lo- 
oatea  in  the  rear  of  the  tender  can  be  set  in 
motion  by  tho  engineer  or  other  train  em¬ 
ployes  and  an  artificial  circulation  of  air  sa- 

0Uft^also  proposes  to  throw  a  shell  around 
the  highly  heated  portion  of  the  engine  boiler 


pcrr06qua?o  eseapeTund  is  wasted,  into  the  central  ven- 

P  foot  in  lilating  duct  of  the  train  and  utilize  it  for 

pounds.  heatiug  purposes.  If  it  shall  be  found  that 

. 5  there  is  not  enough  of  such  heat  to  secure  the 

.  t?  required  temperature  in  the  cars  coils  ot 

. if.  Bteam  pips  will  be  located  in  the  ventilating 

. ducts,  and  the  air  brought  to  the  required 

. .1S.0  temperature  before  it  is  admitted  into  the 

d!!'.'. . 24.  r>  body  of  the  car.  The  invention  contemplates 

.. . **•»  a  plan  by  which  only  fresh,  pure,  heated  air 

. «•?.  in  sufficient  quantities  shall  bs  admitted  tc 

. the  curs  of  the  train,  and  Mr.  Adams  con- 

. £u  tends  that  under  his  system  the  train  of  the 

future  will  have  au  atirn.  sphere  as  fresh  and 
e  Oil  Cars.  healthful  as  the  parlor  of  a  country  villa  on  a 

including  Trautwine.  bright  spring  morning. 
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iadicated  in  this  tabic.  Mr.  Adams  recently 
conducted  a  series  of  experiments  winch  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  pressures  are  slightly  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  those  named  by  Smeaton.  A  tram  of 
six  cars  presents  not  less  than  6’JO  square  feet 
of  surface,  whichat  sixty  milesun  hour  would 
absorb  a  propelling  power  of  10,80()  pounds. 
When  it  is  understood  that  the  average  pas- 
senger  locomotive  has  a  tractive  power  of 
12,010  “pounds  it  Decomes  apparent  that  at¬ 
mospheric  resistance  is  absorbmg  over  85  per 
cent  of  its  total  capacity.  Mr.  Adams  claims 
that  by  his  construction  he  can  reduce  the  ex¬ 
posed  trontageof  a  train  of  six  cars  from  GOj 
to  100  square  feet,  and  that  at  sixty  miles  an 
hour  the  atmospheric  pressure  will  therefore 
be  reduced  from  10,800  to  2,880  pounds. 

Between  two  eoupied  cars  is  a  space  of 
seven  feot  or  more,  into  which  rushes  a  mael¬ 
strom  of  air.  The  roof  of  the  ear  is  coil- 


two  to  three  inches.  Many  cars  have  then- 
sides  ornamented  with  panels,  the  moldings 
on  which  project  fully  three-quarters  of  an  | 
Inch.  Designers  of  yachts  discarded  the 
panel  system  below  water  line  rnauy  years 


the  engineer  may  pull  tho  tbrotle  back  a 
notch!  but  it  is  easy  work  up  to 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  Then  it  is  that 
some  powerful  retarding  influence  begins 
to  be  felt.  At  thirty  miles  thiB  ‘something 
becomes  more  marked;  at  forty  miles  tne 
stoker  is  a  busy  man,  and  at  sixty  miles  an 
hour  the  ponderous  locomotive  has  exhausted 
every  pound  of  its  power  in  overcoming  the 
resistance  of  this  mysterious  ‘something.  A 
hurricane  is  seemingly  sweeping  past  the 
train,  tugging  with  n  giant's  strength  against 
every  projecting  surface.  The  train  is  held 
as  in  a  vise.  The  slightest  additional  in¬ 
crease  in  speed  is  made  at  tne  cost  of  pro¬ 
digious  effort.  The  atmospheric  resistance  is 
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Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  National  Electric  Light 
Association : 

In  presenting  this  paper,  I  shall  endeavor  to  confine  myself  strictly  to 
my  own  experience  and  observation,  submitting  only  such  data  as  I  may  have 
been  personally  able  to  collect,  and  leaving  it  to  you  to  decide  whether  U 
having  been  determined  that  the  successful  operation  of  high-tension  currents 
underground  is  physically  possible,  the  financial  aspects  of  the  case  will  per- 

,:  f;  Srer  intrdUCt‘0n;.  WaSting  no  timo  in  eivinS  a  history  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  which  has  brought  about  an  almost  complete  revolution  from  overhead 
poles  and  wires  to  underground  conduits  and  cables  in  New  York  citv  I  shall 
proceed  at  once  to  facts  and  figures.  * ' 

CONDUITS. 

The  underground  conduits  in  New  York  city  for  high-tension  currents 
are  owned  by  the  Consolidated  Telegraph  and  Electrical  Subway  Company 
who  lease  their  ducts  to  the  various  electric  lighting  companies  7’ 

The  prevailing  type  of  duct  is  of  iron  pipe,  mostly  three  inches  in  di- 
ameter,  running  along  the  sides  of  the  streets  into  manholes  about  275  feet 
apart.  These  are  the  so-called  “trunk  ducts.”  Over  the  trunk  ducts  are 
abontToTf  !  two  to  four  distributing  ducts,  with  four-way  handholes 
r  Cf  T  I  °f  th6Se  handho,es  ^e  brought  to  the  surface 

of  the  street  and  are  covered  over  with  an  iron  plate,  which  is  easily  removable, 
g  vmg  ready  access  to  the  wires  in  the  distributing  ducts.  In  many  places 
however,  the  handholes  do  not  approach  the  surface,  and,  in  order  to  get  at 
the  wires  to  make  changes  or  connections,  it  is  necessary  to  dig  up  the  street 
Again,  on  some  of  the  prominent  streets  no  distributing  facilities  whatsoever 
have  been  provided  and  the  companies  arc  compelled  to  make  long  and  expen¬ 
sive  house  connections  from  manholes.  This  is  particularly  true  of  Sixth 
avenue  above  Eighteenth  street  and  Broadway  above  Thirty-fourth  street 
The  Subway  Company  have  also  a  number  of  miles  of  a  system  which  is 
made  up  of  sectional  iron  eastings  and  so  framed  together  as  to  combine  in  one 
conduit  both  trunk  and  distributing  facilities 

orco?nrcet,Co0nnadf8hren°SUrfaCe  haDdh0leS  and’  *n  order  to  make  changes 
“,0”’  it  .s  also  necessary  to  dig  up  the  street.  The  manholes  are 
about  27a  feet  apart  as  in  the  case  of  the  iron  pipe 

of  a‘8°  “  9ma11  amount  of  conduit  in  which  is  composed  simply 

running  frora  tnanhoie  to  manho,e’  °f  ab°ut  three 

ComIhe  C09t  °a!ue  New  York  conduits  is  an  unknown  quantity.  The  Subway 

have^cost  T  °  ^  ^  b<*ond  the  ^  statement  that  they 

haye  cost,  on  an  average,  nearly  $5,000  per  mile,  per  duct,  no  reliable  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  gamed.  In  these  figures,  however,  are  doubtless  included  the 
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expenses  of  years  of  legislation  and  long  and  costly  litigation.  It  is  the  uni¬ 
versal  opinion  among  electric  light  men  in  the  city  that  the  actual  average  cost 
should  have  been  less  than  $3,000  per  mile  of  duct. 

CABLES. 

The  companies  with  which  I  am  connected  use,  principally,  cables  in¬ 
sulated  with  a  rubber  compound,  although  we  also  have  in  use  35  or  40  miles 
of  cable,  the  insulating  material  of  which  is  fibrous.  Perhaps  the  best 
description  of  cables  I  can  give  is  to  embody  herewith  a  copy  of  our  specifi¬ 
cations,  which,  with  slight  modification,  are  in  general  use  by  the  New  York 
companies. 

SPECIFICATIONS  FOR  UNDERGROUND  CABLE. 

No.  B.  &  S.  (solid  or  stranded)  must  contain  no  joints  or  splices 

LEAD  COVERING. 

To  have  an  alloy  of  from  four  to  five  per  cent.  tin.  Thickness  of  lead, 

INSULATION, 

Outside  diameter,  32ds  (usually  to  S7S  all  around  the  conductor).  Re¬ 
sistance  of  insulation  without  lead  covering,  after  at  least  48  hours’  soaking  at 
temperature  of  75  degrees  Fahrenheit,  1,500  megohms  per  mile. 

Resistance  dry  test  with  lead  cover  and  without  lamp  connections,  1,500 
megohms. 

Resistance  of  insulation  after  three  years’  use  to  be  up  to  the  standard  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Board  of  Electrical  Control,  which  is  not  less  than  five  megohms 
per  mile,  per  100  volts  of  current  employed  up  to,  for  example,  3,000  volts, 
i.  e.,  150  megohms. 

COPPER. 

Conductivity  of  copper,  98  per  cent.  To  be  medium  hardness  ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  mean  between  hard  drawn  and  soft  copper. 

DIAMETER. 

Outside  diameter  of  cable,  including  lead  covering,  32ds  (depending 
upon  the  size  of  the  wire). 

Electrical  tests  of  insulation  to  be  made  at  factory  by  Company’s  repre¬ 
sentative.  If  insulation  is  taped,  outside  diameter  of  cable  to  be  82ds. 

CAPACITY. 

Cable  shall  be  capable  of  carrying  an  alternating  current  of  - volts  and 

- amperes  ;  or  continuous  current, - volts  and - amperes. 

LAYING  AND  CONNECTING. 

The  cable  to  be  laid  and  connected  by  the  Electric  Light  Com¬ 

pany  under  the  supervision  of  the  manufacturers,  who  shall  carefully  super¬ 
vise  the  work,  and,  after  accepting  the  same,  shall  be  liable  under  the  guaran- 
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tee,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  they  (the  manufacturers) 
had  themselves  laid  and  connected  the  cable. 

It  is  usual  for  manufacturers  to  guarantee  their  cables  for  a  term  of  three- 
years.  As  the  form  of  guarantee  may  also  be  of  interest,  I  quote  that  with 
which  I  am  familiar  in  its  entirety  : 


GUARANTY. 

Whereat,  The  Electric  Light  Company,  a  corporation 

duly  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  has  purchased 
from  feet  of  electric 

light  cable,  as  called  for  by  the  annexed  specifications,  which  are  hereby  made 
part  of  this  guaranty. 

Now,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  such  purchase  and  of  other  valuable 
considerations  to  us  in  hand  paid,  the  receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowl¬ 
edged,  we,  a  corporation  duly  incorporated 

under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  ,  do  hereby  guarantee  and 

warrant  the  said  cable  to  be  a  satisfactory  practical  working  cable  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  currents  specified  in  the  said  specifications,  for  a  period  of  three 
years  from  the  date  of  its  being  put  into  use.  Nothing  herein  contained, 
however,  shall  be  deemeil  as  a  guaranty  or  warranty  by  us  for  any  failure  of 
said  cable  due  to  the  use  of  the  current  in  excess  of  that  referred  to  in  said 
specifications,  or  for  failure  due  to  mechanical  injury  from  improperly  drawing 
into  the  conduits  and  improper  connections  of  the  said  cable. 

In  the  event  that  the  said  cable  or  any  part  of  it  fails  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  guaranty  or  warranty  during  the  term  thereof,  we  hereby  cove¬ 
nant  iind  agree  to  replace  the  cable  so  failing  with  cable  that  shall  meet  the 
said  requirements  during  the  term  of  said  guaranty  or  warranty,  the  cost  of 
replacing  said  cable  to  be  borne  by  us. 

In  the  event  of  any  failure  of  said  cable  being  discovered  by  the  said 
Electric  Light  Company,  we,  the  said  shall  receive 

prompt  notice  thereof,  and  hereby  covenant  and  agree  to  forthwith  investi¬ 
gate  and  test  the  cable  so  discovered  to  have  failed ;  and  if  it  shall  appear 
that  such  failure  was  not  due  to  the  causes  herein  specifically  excepted,  then 
we,  the  said  covenant  and  agree  to  bear  the  expense  of  such 

investigation  and  test,  and  of  replacing  the  whole  or  the  failing  portion  of 
said  cable  ;  but  otherwise,  all  such  expense  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Electric  Light  Company. 

Whenever  such  investigation  and  test  may  become  necessary,  said 
Electric  Light  Company  shall  furnish  unto  us,  the  said  ’  such  facili¬ 

ties  and  information  as  are  within  the  control  and  know-ledge  of  the  said 
Electric  Light  Company,  relating  to  said  cable,  the  circuits  in 
which  they  are  made  up  and  the  use  thereof,  together  with  access  to  man¬ 
holes  and  terminals,  so  far  as  controlled  by  the  said  Electric  Light 

Company. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  etc.,  etc. 

The  cost  of  lead-covered  cables,  such  as  the  above  specifications  calls  for, 
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'  aides  considerably  according  to  the  size  and  manufacture.  Roughly  speak¬ 
ing,  however, 

No.  4  cable  ranges  from  15  to  20  cents  per  foot,  or,  from  $792  to  $1,056 
per  mile. 

No.  2,  from  25  to  30  cents  per  foot,  or,  from  $1,320  to  $1,584  per  mile. 

No.  00,  from  37|  to  45  cents  per  foot,  or,  from  $1,980  to  $2,376  per  mile, 
mite  °.  0000,  from  55  to  65  cents  per  foot,  or,  from  $2,904  to  $3,432  per 

In  other  words,  underground  conductors  cost  from  four  to  five  times  as 
much  as  overhead  conductors,  which  is  a  matter  to  be  carefully  borne  in 

LAYING. 

The  manner  of  laying  cables  is  simple.  It  is  first  necessary  to  draw  a 
rope  through  the  duct  to  be  occupied.  To  do  this,  rods  about  three  feet  in 
length  are  used,  having  brass  male  and  female  screw  attachments,  one  at  each 
end.  The  first  rod  is  inserted  in  one  end  of  the  duct ;  then  another  is  screwed 
into  it  and  pushed  forward,  and  this  process  is  continued  until  the  first  rod 
emerges  into  the  manhole  at  the  other  end  and  you  have  an  unbroken  line  of 
connecting  rods  through  the  duct.  A  rope  is  then  attached  to  the  last  rod. 
and  as  the  rods  are  pulled  forward  and  unscrewed  in  the  manhole  at  the  dis- 
ant  end,  the  rope  is  gradually  drawn  through.  Unless  a  large  number  are 

s?wb,ldraW?-lnt°  “  TTfle  dUCt’  they  can  bc  ,lrawn  by  J'nixl  without  any 
special  machinery.  If,  however,  it  is  desirable  to  draw  in  as  many  at  one 

lZ^r.-tn6  dUCt  W1,11,llo,d’  il. is  necessary  to  use  a  winch  or  windlass,  or,  in 
the  TnnC1  'r  8  rat  !°Ck  Wltl‘  a  r°pe  an(l  tack,e-  and  enough  men  to  pull 
t  p  p,  GTfl  CarC  810Ul 1,1  be  observed  not  to  allow  the  cables  to  twist  in 
the  duct,  as  ,f  this  occurs,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  withdraw  any  given 
—  St  Wlth0Ut  ™,ovi“S  il"  conductors  in  the  duct.  Incut- 
ting  the  cables  to  fit  given  sections,  about  12  feet  should  be  allowed  for  slack 

lrrZa:bJ  °S’  °r  raCki"g  around  the  sicles  of  manholes  and  for  metallic 
omts.  The  cos  varies  considerably.  To  draw  in  two  cables  in  a  duct  would 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  from  24  to  3  cents  per  foot  of  cable  ;  but  to  draw 
ant^wUl'iiot^ver^  CVen  ei®bt’  as  llas  frequently  been  done,  the  cost  diminishes 
men  I  i,  l  T*  °  Cents  per  foot-  or  even  less,  assuming  that  the 
men  in  charge  have  had  experience  and  understand  their  work  thoroughly. 

JOINTING, 

The  proper  jointing  of  cables  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  Un¬ 
less  the  joints  are  made  by  an  experienced  person,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
secure  a  joint  which  will  give  the  same  insulation  resistance  as  th  cal  e  i  sc  f 
and  yet,  unless  the  joints  are  so  made,  the  object  of  securing  immensely  hX 
insulation  in  the  cables  proper  is  entirely  defeated  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  original  investment  practically  wasted.  S  P  portlon  of 

The  New  York  Subway  Company,  in  its  early  inception,  framed  a  set  of 
ru  es  governing  the  operation  of  underground  conduits.  Among  them  is  one 

b,lifwJaSa,Way8  Crie“ged  my  admiration  an,J  man  who  framed  it  eitlier 
bu.lt  wiser  than  he  knew,  or  was  a  remarkably  gifted  person.  This  rule  at 
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tirst  was  considered  absurd  and  impossible  of  compliance,  but  to-day  I  think 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  every  electric  light  company  governed  by  it  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  its  wisdom  and  admit  that,  by  having  enforced  a  high  standard  of 
insulation  from  the  very  outset,  a  large  amount  of  subsequent  experiment  and 
waste  of  money  has  been  avoided.  I  quote  the  rule  : 

Section  4.  Electromotive  Force.— “All  conductors  drawn  into  and  oper¬ 
ated  in  the  conduits,  and  intended  to  convey  currents  of  an  elect  romotive  force 
exceeding  100  volts,  shall  have  at  the  temperature  of  75  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
an  initial  insulation  resistance  of  not  less  than  15  megohms  per  mile  per 
100  volts  electromotive  force  of  current  in  the  circuit.  Whenever  the  insula¬ 
tion  resistance  of  a  conductor  as  aforesaid  shall  prove  to  be  less  than  five 
megohms,  per  mile,  per  100  volts,  the  use  of  that  conductor  shall  at  once 
cease,  unless  the  actual  electromotive  force  in  its  circuit  be  reduced  so  as  to 
re  establish  the  foregoing  ratio.” 

You  will  observe  that  the  initial  tests  of  cables  laid  by  any  of  the  com¬ 
panies  in  New  York  city  must  show  an  initial  insulation  resistance  of  not  less 
than  15  megohms  per  mile,  per  100  volts  of  current  used.  This  means  that, 
with  an  alternating  current  of  1,000  volts,  the  cable  must  show,  before  the 
current  is  turned  into  it,  to  have  an  insulation  resistance  of  not  less  than  150 
megohms  per  mile,  with  an  'arc  circuit  of  2,500  or  3,000  volts,  or  even  4,000 
volts,  initial  insulation  resistance  must  not  be  less  than  375  megohms,  450 
megohms  and  000  megohms,  respectively.  Taken  into  consideration  witli  the 
fact  that  on  an  ordinarily  humid  day,  overhead  circuits  will  not  show  an  insu¬ 
lation  resistance  of  more  than  from  200,000  to  500,000  ohms  per  mile,  the  above 
requirements  seem  altogether  impossible  of  attainment  and  to  be  ideal  rather 
than  practical,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  rare,  indeed, 
that  the  initial  tests  of  cables  laid  in  New  York  city,  do  not  show  from  three 
to  four  times  the  initial  insulation  resistance  required  by  the  rule,  and,  of  the 
hundreds  of  miles  cable  actually  in  operation  at  the  present  time,  and  which 
hftve  been  in  operation  from  two  to  three  years,  and  with  which  I  am  person¬ 
ally  familiar,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  one  that  will  not  show,  under  like 
conditions,  nearly,  if  not  quite  the  same  high  degree  of  insulation,  as  when  the 
original  test  was  made.  In  fact,  I  have  proved  this  to  be  true  many  times, 
and  will  cite  one  of  our  latest  tests. 

Initial  Test,  November  17,  1889. — Weather,  clear;  temperature,  60  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit;  constant,  33,000.  Leg  No.  1 ;  Length,  .95  mile;  deflection 
of  galvanometer,  25  divisions  ;  total  insulation  resistance,  1,320  megohms  ;  in¬ 
sulation  resistance  per  mile,  1,259  megohms.  Leg  No.  2  :  Length,  .95  mile  ; 
deflection  of  galvanometer,  20  divisions;  total  insulation  resistance,  1,650  meg¬ 
ohms  ;  insulation  resistance  per  mile,  1,567  megohms. 

Last  Test,  February  5,  1892.— Weather,  tine ;  temperature,  25  degrees 
Fahrenheit ;  constant,  33,000.  Leg  No.  1 :  Length,  .9  mile ;  deflection  of 
galvanometer,  12  divisions;  total  insulation  resisteuce,  2,750  meghoms  ;  insu¬ 
lation  resistance  per  mile,  2,475  megohms.  Leg  No.  2  :  Length,  .9  mile  ;  de¬ 
flection  of  galvanometer,  10  divisions  ;  total  insulation  resistance,  3,300  meg¬ 
ohms  ;  insulation  resistance  per  mile,  2,970  megohms. 

It  is,  of  course,  appparent  that  the  conditions  under  which  this  last  test 
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was  made  were  much  more  favorable  than  in  the  case  of  the  initial  test,  but  I 
think  it  is  also  apparent  that  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  cable  has  suffered 
little  or  no  deterioration  after  more  than  two  years  of  constant  use. 

This  would  be  impossible  with  poorly  insulated  joints.  The  first  cable 
laid  by  the  Manhattan  Electric  Light  Company  on  Broadway  was  insulated 
with  rubber  compound  and  the  joints  were  made  by  contract,  on  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  contractor  that  his  men  were  professional  jointers.  After  the 
cable  was  connected  throughout,  a  test  showed  less  than  a  megohm  of  insula¬ 
tion  per  mile,  and  this  bad  condition  of  things  was  quickly  shown  to  be  in 
the  joints ;  every  one  of  them  had  to  be  cut  out  and  our  lesson  was  well 
learned.  Since  that  time  we  have  never  allowed  any  but  our  own  men,  specially 
trained  and  educated  for  the  purpose,  to  make  joints  on  rubber  compound 
cables.  I  once  wrote  a  gentlemen  regarding  joints,  that,  in  making  each  and 
every  one  of  the  thousands  of  joints  in  use,  we  have  observed  in  every  case 
the  same  care  and  precaution  in  making  them  as  is  observed  by  the  Atlantic 
Cable  Company  in  repairing  breaks  in  mid-ocean,  where,  in  such  cases  it  used 
to  be  the  custom,  before  they  maintained  their  own  ships,  to  charter  or  equip 
a  vessel  to  reach  the  locality  of  the  break,  the  cost  of  which  ran  anywhere 
from  *40,000  to  *60.000,  and  where  this  whole  sum  was  dependent  upon  the 
making  of  one  first-class  joint.  This  may  sound  like  an  exaggeration;  but, 
nevertheless,  I  can  assure  you  that  our  extraordinary  precaution  has  saved  us 
an  unknown,  but  large  amount  of  trouble  and,  on  that  account,  our  almost 
fr  TTV™  iDterruptl0n  is  ,arge,y  lIlle-  Thc  cost  of  joints  will  run 
,  f  apiec,e  anfl  an>’  manufacturer  can  give  proper  directions 

how  to  make  them  and  what  to  use,  both  as  to  metallic  contact  and  insulation 
but,  in  the  case  of  the  rubber  compound  cables,  the  difficulty  lies  more  with 
the  man  than  with  the  method.  Men  whose  hands  are  naturally  moist  cannot 
make  a  good  joint,  i.  e.,  a  joint  which  will  test  “ infinity.” 

TESTING. 

For  h!  T  required  t0  ‘cat  aH  underground  circuits  at  least  once  per  week. 
For  this  purpose  a  portable  reflecting  galvanometer  is  used.  Where  the 

ally  provided  in  which  to  set  up  the  instruments  ;  but,  in  cases  where  the 
cables  are  reached  from  the  station  by  overhead  wires,  it  is  customry  to 
Z  1  t  r.°>T  adjaCent  t0  the  ■) llnetion-pole  and  connect  by  a  well 
converters  oft  Z  perman<-'nt  uf '  The  total  insulation  of  a  circuit  with  all 
converters  or  arc  lamps  connected,  will  generally  fall  below  the  requirements 
of  the  rule  above  quoted,  but,  unless  it  is  shown  to  be  less  tlian  say  one 
megohm  per  mile  of  cable,  its  condition,  as  a  “  completely  connected  JrcuU  ” 
is  usually  accepted.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  when  the  insulation  falls  below 
this  standard,  what  are  termed  “ex-converter  ”  and  “ex-lamp  ”  tests  arc  called 
t  These  require,  m  the  case  of  incandescent  circuits,  that  every  converter 
installation  be  cut  out,  the  cable  ends  freed  from  all  contact,  and  test  of  cables 
only  be  made  to  ascertain  their  exact  condition.  The  arc  circuits  are  simii  „i 
.»,«!  by  disconnecting  nl.  lamps  awitchc.  vJL  ,h”  " 
tests  come  within  the  limit  prescrilicd  by  the  rule,  the  circuits  are  not  allowed 
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wiet°PrtedUf1ihedeJfeCt  h“S  ^een  removed  and  the  insulation  Drought 
back  °  the  required  standard.  Fortunately,  defects  are  rare,  and  tests  of 
this  character  are  not  now  called  for  with  sufficient  frequency  to  prove 
burdensome.  H  J  v 

HOUSE  CONNECTIONS. 

House  connections  are  built  by  the  Subway  Company  at  the  expense  of 
the  electric  light  companies  ;  but  the  Subway  Company  claims  not  to  relin¬ 
quish  ownership  therein  and  will  not  allow  their  joint  use  by  two  or  more 

in°New  v '  r.!Pt  by  SP1<,'a’a'  arranSen>ent.  The  cost  of  house  connections 
in  Nlh  \ork  city  is  appalling  to  the  man  of  exclusively  overhead  experience 
l  will  quote  a  few  selected  at  random  : 

First-On  upper  Broadway.  No  distributing  facilities  except  from 
manholes.  * 


TO  B 


house  pipe, 
$128.11 
118.59 
108.12 
118.58 

Second— On  upper  Sixth  Avenue.  Same 


1396  Broadway, 

1409 

1451 


CABLE  &  I.ABOK. 

$48.44 
61.94 
52.14 
86.55 
s  above. 


$176.55 

180.53 

160.26 

205.13 


)  NO. 


8  Sixth  Avenue, 


1011 


HOUSE  PIPE 

$108.57 

141.96 

78.51 

155.08 


CABLE  &  LAI 

$59.93 
79.06 
54.10 
88.56 

Third— Many  of  the  streets  have  subways  upon  one  side  only.  House 
connections  from  handhole  boxes  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  are  Ion- 
and  expensive,  for  instance  : 


TOTAL. 

$168.50 

221.02 


243.64 


TO  NO. 

1860  Third  Avenue, 
1995 
2401 
1666 


HOUSE  PIPE 

$124.67 
124.59 
118.54 
153.65 

Fourth— Distribution  to  side  of  street 


•e  distributing  facilities  on  botli  sides  of  the  street : 

HOUSE  PIPE.  CABLE  &  LAB( 


TOTAL. 

$168.27 

175.19 

180.20 
201.25 

which  conduit  is  laid,  or  where 


61.66 


1924  Third  Avenue, 
2102 
2116 
2168 

666  Eighth  Avenue, 

728 

859 


$24.82 

24.54 

29.34 

27.66 

31.03 

21.84 

22.46 

22.16 


$25.42 

16.00 

23.20 

22.20 
22.47 
23.84 
25.03 
24.59 


TOTAL. 

$50.24 

40.54 

52.54 
49.86 
58.50 
45.68 
47.49 
48.75 


Fifth-The  cost  of  connections  to  city  lamp  posts,  including  pipe,  cable 
and  labor,  averages  about  $110  per  post. 
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You  will  observe  that,  in  some  cases,  the  cost  of  these  connections  exceeds 
the  gross  revenue  derived  from  an  arc  lamp  for  an  entire  year,  but,  unless  we 
resolve  not  to  develop  the  particular  territory  in  which  these  cases  occur, we  are 
obliged  to  invest  our  money  and  take  chances  for  the  future. 

Fortunately,  it  often  happens  that  one  house  connection  will  serve  for  two 
or  three  different  installations,  and,  in  this  way,  the  average  cost  per  installa¬ 
tion  or  per  arc  lamp,  is  very  largely  reduced.  For  instance  :  In  the  fall  of 
1890  our  arc  lamp  connections  cost  us,  on  an  average,  only  $43;  in  the  spring  of 
1891,  an  average  of  about  $30  ;  the  ratio  of  new  connections  to  new  installa¬ 
tions  or  lamps  being  as  one  is  to  two.  In  other  words,  for  100  installations  or 
lamps  we  were  required  to  make  but  50  house  connections.  This  ratio  could 
be  largely  and  safely  reduced  were  we  allowed  by  the  authorities  to  use  more 
than  100  feet  of  overhead  wire  with  each  underground  connection. 

SOME  FEATURES  OF  UNDERGROUND  OPERATION. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  kuowing  that  the  underground  service  is  more  reliable 
than  that  of  the  overhead.  Storms,  blizzards,  sleet  and  wet  snow  have  little 
or  no  effect  upon  it,  and  neither  has  lightning,  where  the  circuits  are  entirely 
underground.  In  consequence,  cases  of  interruption  are  rare  ;  crosses  never 
occur ;  grounds  but  seldom,  and  open  circuits  are  unknown,  except  when  a 
break  occurs  at  a  lamp  or  a  switch. 

The  number  of  “  burn  outs”  in  the  subways  is  small,  and  thus  far,  after 
three  years’  experience,  not  a  single  instance  of  burn-out  has  occurred  in  our 
“  rubber”  compound  cables  that  has  not  been  directly  attributable  to  some  im¬ 
perfection  of  manufacture,  which  originally  escaped  detection,  or  to  mechan¬ 
ical  injury  after  the  cables  were  laid.  And  these  have  not  amounted  to  more 
than  10  or  13  all  told.  We  have,  however,  had  several  instances  witli  the 
“fibrous”  compound,  but  whether  due  to  accidental  abrasion  of  the  lead 
covering,  which  is  fatal  to  that  form  of  insulation,  or  to  some  inherent  defect, 
we  were  unable  to  determine,  as  the  intense  heat  of  the  escaping  current 
destroyed  all  evidence  in  each  case. 

During  the  first  year  of  our  experience  we  suffered  considerably  from 
mechanical  injuries  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  employes  of  other  companies 
having  common  access  to  the  manholes  with  ourselves,  and  I  presume  our 
own  men  were  equally  culpable  as  regards  the  property  of  our  neighbors,  but 
the  common  experience  of  the  companies  suggested  greater  care  and  consider¬ 
ation  upon  tlie  part  of  all,  and,  by  carefully  stowing  the  cables  away  upon 
racks  built  along  the  sides  of  the  manholes,  mechanical  injuries  have  new  be¬ 
come  exceedingly  rare. 

On  wet  nights  we  have  an  occassional  case  of  trouble  in  a  leaky  switch¬ 
box,  or,  at  an  exposed  joint,  where  the  wire  running  to  the  lamp  is  connected 
with  the  cable.  These  joints  were  at  first  covered  with  ordinary  tape,  but 
after  a  few  months’  exposure  the  tape  would  invariably  leak  under  the  high 
pressure  and  sometimes  convey  the  current  to  the  lead  covering  and  result  in 
a  burn-out. 

In  the  case  of  rubber  compound  cables,  we  now  simply  cut  back  the  lead 
a  few  inches,  strip  off  the  taping,  make  an  ordinary  metallic  joint  and  then 
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slide  over  the  bare  metal  a  floor  insulator,  open  at  both  ends,  and  standing  up¬ 
right  so  as  to  allow  the  rain  to  run  through  the  lower  end  ;  the  insulator 
resting  upon  the  rubber-compound,  not  upon  the  lead  covering  of  the  cable. 
This,  of  course,  refers  only  to  lamps  where  switch-boxes  cannot  be  used,  such, 
for  instance,  as  city  lamps.  Where  tibrous  cables  are  used,  a  regular  insulat¬ 
ing  joint  of  pure  rubber  is  made,  connecting  to  a  short  piece  of  specially  in¬ 
sulated  wire.  The  joint  is  immersed  in  boiling  hot  paraffine  and  the  specially 
insulated  wire  is  then  connected  in  the  ordinary  way  to  the  wire  running  to  the 
lamp.  1  his  is  done  to  protect  the  insulation  of  the  cable  from  moisture  and 
also  to  facilitate  connecting  and  disconnecting  with  the  lamp,  which  the  regu¬ 
lation  tests  frequently  render  necessary. 

In  laying  cables  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  place  both  "legs”  of 
incandescent  circuits  in  the  same  duct.  When  they  are  separated  into 
different  ducts  great  loss  results  from  self-induction. 

The  use  of  the  subways  makes  it  possible  to  employ  much  heavier  single 
conductors  than  could  be  used  overhead.  There  are  in  some  of  the  ducts 
conductors  having  nearly,  if  not  quite,  500,000  circular  mils  area,  and  such 
sizes  as  No.  00  and  No.  0000  are  quite  common.  The  conductor  being  com¬ 
posed  of  small  wires  stranded,  affords  sufficient  flexibility  for  all  purposes  ; 
but  in  sizes  up  to  and  including  No.  2  B.  and  S.,  the  conductor  is  generally 
solid. 

In  the  matter  of  public  safety,  the  records  of  the  past  three  years  show 
but  one  death  to  have  occurred  from  current  conducted  underground,  and 
that  particular  case  occurred  on  top  of  a  city  lamp-post  on  a  wet  night,  the 
victim  neglecting  to  use  his  gloves.  Prior  to  1891,  deaths  caused  by  shock 
from  overhead  wires  occurred  with  considerable  frequency— sufficiently  so  to 
arouse  great  public  excitement  and  hasten  the  burial  of  the  wires  under¬ 
ground.  But  it  is  fair  to  state  that  more  than  nine-tenths  of  all  the  accidents 
were  primarily  due  to  the  inferior  character  of  the  overhead  construction  and 
the  extraordinary  multiplicity  of  wires  of  all  kinds  in  the  streets. 

The  arrangement  of  the  underground  system  is  exceedingly  cumbersome  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  requires  much  greater  time,  as  compared  with  overhead 
methods,  in  the  construction  both  of  trunk  lines  and  house  connections. 
Under  the  old  overhead  system  an  order  for  an  arc  lamp,  for  instance,  could 
be  executed  within  two  or  three  hours  after  its  receipt  and  the  whole  cost  of 
hanging  was  not  to  exceed  anywhere  from  $8  to  $12;  now,  however,  in 
order  to  hang  an  arc  lamp  and  connect  therewith,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
formal  application  to  the  Subway  Company  for  the  house  connection,  and 
this  requires,  on  their  part,  anywhere  from  three  to  ten  days’  time.  After 
receiving  due  notice  that  the  house  connection  has  been  built,  we  are  then 
required  to  apply  to  the  Board  of  Electrical  Control  for  a  permit  to  hang  the 
lamp  and  connect  it  with  the  underground  conductors.  This  requires  addi¬ 
tional  time,  amounting  to  from  three  to  ten  days,  often  two  weeks  and  even 
longer ;  and,  in  a  number  of  instances,  before  we  were  finally  permitted  to 
fill  the  order,  the  prospective  customer  had  become  disgusted  with  the  delay 
and  cancelled  his  contract.  The  Subway  Company  have  also  to  apply  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  for  a  permit  to  open  the  street  and  must  receive 
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the  same  before  they  can  proceed  with  the  work,  making  in  all  three  distinct 
applications  to  three  different  bodies  for  each  house  connection. 

Again,  the  underground  system  rigidly  circumscribes  the  territory  in 
which  current  can  be  distributed  to  the  streets  through  which  subways  are 
built.  Lights  cannot  be  served  2(10  or  300  feet  off  the  line  of  the  subways 
without  a  long  underground  connection,  the  cost  of  which  would,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten.  prove  prohibitive. 

I  recently  read  an  article  in  a  western  paper,  to  the  effect  that  the  wiring 
of  the  plant  located  in  the  city  in  which  the  paper  was  published,  was  all 
overhead,  because  the  underground  systems  in  New  York  city  and  elsewhere 
had  proved  to  be  a  failure  on  account  of  gas  explosions,  which  were  so  serious 
and  frequent  in  their  nature  as  to  make  the  operation  of  high-tension  currents 
underground  infinitely  more  dangerous  than  dynamite.  Now,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  although  it  is  true  that  the  earth  beneath  the  street  pavements  of  New 
York  city  is  completely  saturated  with  gas,  but  very  few  explosions  have 
actually  occurred  and  those  not  at  all  serious  in  character.  Only  one  interrupted 
our  business,  and,  in  that  case,  only  for  a  few  hours  and  on  but  two  circuits. 
The  Subway  Company  use  a  system  of  blowers,  which  keep  the  subways 
reasonably  free  from  gas,  and  this  source  of  danger  or  interruption,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  city  of  New  York  is  concerned,  may  be  wholly  disregarded. 
Nevertheless,  without  the  blowers  it  might  be  reasonable  to  apprehend 
danger. 

THE  FINANCIAL  ASPECT. 

A  good  system  of  underground  conduits  fairly  covering  the  electric  light¬ 
ing  territory  of  a  large  city,  will,  in  my  opinion,  cost  on  an  average  from 
$2,500  to  $3,000  per  mile,  per  duct,  but,  in  the  case  of  a  single  duct  in  a 
trench,  the  latter  figure  is  likely  to  be  exceeded,  depending  largely  upon  the 
character  of  the  digging  and  the  engineering  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  For 
the  purpose  of  comparison,  however,  let  us  assume  $3,000  to  be  the  cost  of 
one  mile  of  distributing  duct  and  then  consider  the  cost  of  one  mile  of  con¬ 
struction  for  one  arc  and  one  incandescent  circuit,  by  both  underground  and 
overhead  methods,  as  follows  : 

UNDERGROUND.  OVERHEAD. 

Duct,  -  -  -  $3,000.00  50  poles  prepared  and  set 


at  $12.00,  -  $600.00 

11,000  ft.  No.  4  cable  at  20  11,000  ft.  No.  4  wire,  at 

cents,  laid,  -  -  2,200.00  44  cents,  -  -  495.00 

11,000  ft.  No.  2  cable  at  30  11,000  ft.  No.  2  wire,  at 

cents,  laid,  -  3,300.00  7J  cents,  -  797.50 

40  house  connections  at  $7 5. 00  3,000  00  40  house  connections  -  480.00 

Total,  -  $11,500.00  $2,372.50 


Hence,  from  these  figures,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  initial  investment 
for  an  underground  system  will  exceed  by  about  five  times  the  cost  of  an  over¬ 
head  system,  and  the  fixed  charges  on  this  very  expensive  feature  of  invest¬ 
ment  in  a  central  station  plant  must  be  correspondingly  increased. 
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But  in  New  York  c-ity,  as  before  stated,  the  underground  conduits  an; 
owned  by  a  subway  company,  who  have  an  exclusive  franchise  and  who  lease 
their  ducts  to  the  various  electric  light  companies  upon  the  following  schedule 
of  rentals : 


Distributing  Ducts, 
Trunk  Ducts,  3  inch, 
24  •• 

2  “ 
14  “ 


$1,000  per  mile,  per  annum. 
900 
800 
700 
550 


These  rates  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  usual  and  ordinary  expenses 
of  a  central  station  enormously,  and,  although  some  overhead  wires  are  still  in 
service,  and  our  field  of  operation  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  more  im¬ 
portant  streets  and  avenues,  the  amount  of  the  duct  rental  already  equate  the 
combined  coat  of  coal,  water,  oil,  waste  and  the  salaries  of  chief  engineer,  engineers, 
firemen,  coal  handlers,  boiler  cleaner  and  oilers  employed  in  the  engine  department. 

The  development  of  electric  lighting  territory  is,  consequently,  much  re¬ 
stricted,  and  streets  which  would  offer  fair  inducement  for  overhead  wires 
cannot  be  considered  at  all  from  an  underground  standpoint.  A  case  of  this 
kind  occurred  in  our  last  bidding  for  street  lights.  A  certain  company  bid  for 
the  lights  on  Fifth  Avenue,  between  Twenty-third  and  Forty -second  streets, 
about  15  in  all,  at  the  rate  of  00  cents  per  light,  per  night.  This  was  20  cents 
above  the  ruling  price.  Being  called  upon  to  explain,  the  company  stated,  First, 
That  there  was  no  commercial  arc  lighting  to  be  had  in  that  locality  whatsoever, 
and  they  must  rely  solely  upon  the  street  lights  for  revenue  ;  Second.  That  there 
were  subways  on  both  sides  of  the  street  and  that,  as  the  lights  were  distrib¬ 
uted  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  they  would  be  obliged  to  lease  a  duct  on  each 
side  ;  Third, That,  therefore,  the  duct  rental  “on  Fifth  Avenue  alone ”  would 
amount  to  “  32  cents  per  light,  per  night.” 

There  is  another  onerous  feature  which  discourages  the  extension  of  terri¬ 
tory,  and  that  is,  that  the  Subway  Company  requires  us  to  execute  a  bond  agree¬ 
ing  to  pay  rental  for  a  term  of  five  years  on  all  new  ducts  constructed  and  this 
bond  must  be  secured  by  collateral  of  unquestionable  value.  This  ensures  the 
return  of  their  capital,  even  at  their  own  estimate  of  cost,  but  it  imposes  a 
heavy  burden  upon  the  electric  lighting  companies. 

And  right  here  it  seems  pertinent  to  remark  that  I  have  long  been  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  is  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  to  an  electric  light  com¬ 
pany  to  own  the  subways  it  occupies  and  to  possess  the  right  to  extend  the 
same  as  the  development  of  its  business  may  require. 

While  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  the  Subway  Company  of 
New  York,  I  know  that  the  subways  could  be  operated  by  the  companies  for 
much  less  money  than  they  are  now  required  to  pay,  taking  into  full  consid¬ 
eration  the  matter  of  interest  on  capital  investment,  cost  of  maintenance  and 
operation,  and  every  other  charge  which  can  be  justly  considered.  There¬ 
fore,  for  those  to  whom  opportunity  is  yet  given,  it  might  be  wise  and  prudent 
to  at  least  secure  the  right  to  construct  underground  conduits,  even  although 
they  may  not  adopt  their  use  for  some  time  to  come. 
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As  to  maintenance,  our  experience  with  cables  has  not  been  sufficiently 
great  to  give  us  a  definite  idea  as  to  their  possible  life.  Aside  from  this,  how¬ 
ever,  it  costs  no  more  to  maintain  the  cables  than  it  does  to  keep  overhead 
wires  in  good  order,  say  from  $15  to  $30  per  mile  per  annum — probably  not 
quite  so  much  ;  but,  unless  the  cables  last  at  least  30  years,  the  cost  of  main¬ 
tenance  is  also  likely  to  be  far  greater. 

Finally,  summing  up  the  whole  situation,  the  following  conclusions  may 
be  fairly  reached  : 

First.  The  underground  service  is  not  only  a  physical  possibility,  but 
an  established  fact  upon  a  very  large  scale. 

Second.  It  is  less  liable  to  interruption  than  overhead  wires. 

Third.  It  is  less  dangerous  to  hurmn  life. 

Fourth.  Its  cost  is  enormously  greater. 

Fifth.  It  is  cumbersome  to  a  degree  and  lacks,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  flexibility  of  overhead  wires. 

Sixth.  Its  cost  precludes  its  extension  to  sparsely  lighted  districts,  which 
must  either  be  reached  overhead  or  permanently  abandoned. 


From  the  Davenport  Democrat,  Sunday,  January 
29,  1893. 

PALACE  CAR  PRICES. 

Western  States  Moving  to  Reduce  them-Two 
Sides  to  the  Case. 

People  who  do  not  believe  that  the  world  moves  will  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  a  bill  is  pending  before  the  Ne¬ 
braska  Legislature  to  regulate  the  charges  in  Pullman 
cars.  The  bill  provides  that  berths  when  unsold  shall  be 
left  up,  no  tips  to  porters  shall  be  allowed  ;  the  rates 
charged  shall  not  exceed  five  mills  per  mile  for  berths  and 
half  that  sum  for  a  seat.  But  the  minimum  charge  for  a 
berth  shall  be  81  and  for  a  seat  25  cents;  violation  of  the 
law  subjects  the  violator  to  a  penalty  of  81000.  Hon.G. 
W.  Vinton  of  Moline,  an  Illinois  representative,  while  in 
the  general  assembly  of  Illinois,  had  partially  formulated 
a  bill  somewhat  similar  to  this,  but  owing  to  the  length 
of  time  consumed  in  the  election  of  Senator  Palmer  he 
^^tever  had  an  opportunity  to  bring  it  before  the  house. 

But  there  are  always  two  sides  to  a  question.  People 
take  the  sleeper  now  because  they  are  able  to  pay  for  it 
and  because  they  want  the  restful  elegance  and  comfort 
it  gives  the  traveler.  With  prices  reduced  to  such  a 
notch  as  mentioned  abov  ,  ihere  would  be  a  rush  for 
these  cars  that  would  .  ;  owd  them  to  the  verge  of  dis¬ 
comfort,  and  it  is  fair  to  believe  they  would  not  be  half 
what  they  are  to-day  in  point  of  luxuriance  and  comfort. 
The  Pullman  company  is  making  money,  no  doubt  of  it, 
and  because  it  is  doing  so  it  feels  that  it  can  afford  to 
give  the  traveling  world  plate-glass  and  satinwood  and 
mahogany  ;  inlaid  panels  and  plush  and  steam  heat  and 
gas  light ;  hot  and  cold  water,  electric  bells,  and  dra¬ 
peries  and  mirrors  on  every  hand.  Cut  the  prices  in  two 
in  the  middle  and  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  will 
do  what  any  other  corporation  or  any  business  man 
would  do— correspondingly  depreciate  its  service. 

The  cars  will  be  built  plain  and  cheap;  certainly  for 
■  half  what  they  cost  to-day.  The  lavatory  will  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  water  drawn  into  a  granite  iron  washpan  out 
of  a  tank  through  a  wooden  faucet,  and  the  passenger 
will  step  to  the  door  and  throw  out  the  water  after  he  is 
done  using  it.  Corduroy  matting  will  cover  the  floors, 
where  they  are  covered.  1  DoubflPplato  windows  will  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  old  kerosene  lamp,  with  its  soot 
and  smoke,  will  return,  accompanied  by  the  asthma  and 
laryngitis  and  redness  of  eyes.  The  berth  springs  will  be 
scaled  down,  so  that  a  sleeper  bed  will  feel  a  good  deal 
like  two  seats  turned  together  in  the  emigrant  smoker, 
and  the  pillows  will  shrink  until  there  will  be  danger  that 
the  old  joke  of  losing  them  in  one’s  ears  will  turn  into 
a  grim  reality.  In  other  ways  the  company-will  seek  to 
recoup  itself  for  the  contraction  of  its  revenues,  and  get 
even  with  the  public  at  the  same  time,  and  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  it  will  accomplish  the  latter. 

While  there  is  little  doubt  that  Pullman  prices  seem 
high  there  is  none  whatever  that  the  service  the  company 
renders  is  of  a  very  expensive  character,  and  must  be  well 
paid  if  it  is  to  be  thus  good,  and  it  is  fair  to  wonder  if  an 
arbitrary  reduction  of  prices  will  not  work  the  wrong 
way.  As  things  go  in  this  part  of  the  country  the  Pull¬ 
man  service,  on  nine  trains  out  of  ten,  is  an  absolute  lux¬ 
ury.  The  roads  would  carry  as  many  passengers  without 
it  as  they  do  with  it,  and  any  day  one  may  see  long  trains 
which  are  largely  composed  of  Pullman  cars  that  are  half 
empty,  or  perhaps  tenanted  by  two  or  three  people  each. 
For  the  sake  of  accommodating  those  few  persons  with 
better  seats  than  the  day  coaches  afford  them,  the  roads 
are  hauling  tons  and  tons  of  dead  weight,  and  actually  re¬ 
ceiving  no  benefit  therefor. 

A  dining  car  service  in  Iowa  is  apt  to  be  a  losing  in¬ 
vestment  for  the  road  that  maintains  it,  but  a  dining  car 
enables  a  train  to  cut  out  20-minute  stops  and  skip 
blithely  on  to  its  destination,  and  in  that  way,  perhaps, 
more  than  makes  good  the  loss  incurred  in  operating  it. 
A  sleeping  car  does  nothing  but  add  to  the  expense  of 
train  operation,  lengthen  the  delays,  and  help  the  rest  of 
the  train  to  lose  time. 

Farther  east,  where  berths  are  nearly  always  all  full, 
there  is  strong  argument  for  the  reduction  of  sleeping 
car  fares.  Out  here  where  we  are,  a  glance  at  the  cars 
must  satisfy  anyone  who  travels  much  that  the  profits 
from  the  crowded  cars  of  the  east  are  helping  to  give  us 
our  sleeper  accommodations,  for  we  are  actually  not  pay¬ 
ing  the  expense  of  the  service  ourselves.  And  yet  that 
service  is  as  complete,  as  perfect,  as  luxurious  and  as 
nearly  regal  as  though  we  were  making  the  Pullman 
Palace  Car  company  rich. 


predecessors.  These  results  fcn  <  been  fK*9ihl»  |*,„- 
cause  travelers  appreciate  the  •'net  that  . 
il  «ars  are  a  luxury  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  i’ .  ’ 

To  say  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  support 
such  accommodations  would  be  like  prohibiting 
travelers  from  stopping  at  first-class  hotels.  For 
it  is  evident  that  if  the  sleeping-car  companies 
were  not  allowed  to  charge  for  first-class  accom- 

I  modations  they  would  not  furnish  them  and  tho 
character  of  the  service  would  at  once  deteriorate. 
After  being  educated  up  to  the  high  standard  of 
taste  and  luxury  now  reached  by  our  sleeping-car 
service,  the  public  would  not  for  the  sake  of  sav- 

II  ing  a  few  dimes  consent  to  having  it  replaced  by 
inferior  accommodations,  and  the  fact  that  no  pub- 

I  lie  demand  for  reduced  sleeping-car  rates  has  ever 
been  heard  suggests  that  the  proposed  legislation 
|  is  uncalled  for.  Railway  companies  have  made 
liberal  provision  for  their  patrons  who  do  not  de- 
I  ,s*re  Pay  the  extra  cost  of  sleeping-car  accommo- 
dations  by  furnishing  exceedingly  comfortable  re- 
;  dining  chairs,  with  toilet  rooms  and  other  conven¬ 
iences  usually  pertaining  to  first-class  sleepers, 

|  without  extra  charge. 

Much  of  the  present  prosperity  of  the  principal 
sleeping-car  company  is  understood  to  be  due  to 
the  returns  upon  its  manufacturing  business  and 
other  investments  wisely  made  in  previous  years 
when  the  profits  of  its  sleeping-car  business  were 
much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  investment  than 
now.  Because  the  business  was  very  profitable  in 
I  former  times  under  different  conditions  is  no  just 
reason  for  reducing  rates  now  which  give  only  a 
1  reasonable  return  on  the  capital. 

Sleeping-car  charges  are  relatively  much  lower 
now  than  formerly,  because  the  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion,  operation  and  maintenance  has  been  greatly 
increased.  Cars  formerly  cost  from  $5,000  to 
$10,000;  now  from  $15,000  to  $24,000.  They1 
weighed  25  or  30  tons;  now  as  high  .as  50  tons. 
The  dead  ""weight  and  space  per  passenger  have^ 
been  greatly  increased,  increasing  the  cost  of  oper¬ 
ation  as  well  as  the  investment.  If  the  charges 
for  berths  had  been  increased  m  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  luxuriousness  and  expense  of  the 
equipment  they  might  have  now  reached  a  point 
where  protest  would  be  reasonable.  There  is  no 
suggestion  however  that  the  companies  contem¬ 
plate  any  increase,  and  as  long  as  the  present  i 

A  —  A.-  / 


I  „  The  PnUman  company  have  supplied  the  Illinois 
Central  and  the  Monon  each  with  two  new  sleeping 
cars  similar  to  those  recently  placed  on  the  Chicago  A 
Alton.  These  cars  are  described  as  very  elaborate  and 
I  gorgeous.  Kach  car  contains  10  compartments,  5  on 
each  side  of  the  car,  with  a  continuous  aisle  running 
from  one  end  of  the  car  to  the  other.  The  compart¬ 
ments  are  brilliantly  finished  in  varied  colors,  each 
having  separate  tints.  Each  is  furnished  with  wicker 
chairs  and  has  complete  toilet  facilities  bidden  from 
view  when  not  in  Use.  The  compartments  are  entered 
j  frora  the  aide  aisles  and  are  so  arranged  with  sliding 
doors  that  they  can  be  used  either  single  or  en  suite. 
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stringent  laws,  which  serve  no  useful  purpose  and 
take  from  railway  managers  the  power  of  correct¬ 
ing  the  evils  of  excessive  competition,  there  can  be 
no  substantial  improvement  in  the  situation." _ 


SHOULD  SLEEPING  CAR  RATES  BE  REDUCED? 

It  is  not  surprising,  perhaps,  that  the  prevailing 
disposition  to  extend  the  scope  of  restrictive  legis¬ 
lation  should  suggest  to  some  legislators  that  a  law 
establishing  sleeping-car  rates  at  a  great  reduction 
from  present  charges  would  meet  popular  favor; 
and  accordingly  we  find,  a-  in  previous  years,  that 
bills  have  been  offered  in  two  or  three  of  the  state 
legislatures  fixing  the  rates  to  be  charged  for  sleep¬ 
ing-car  accommodations  at  a  reduction  of  from  25 
to  50  per  cent  from  the  uniform  prevailing  rates 
in  this  country.  Without  suggesting  improper 
motives  on  the  part  of  the  originators  it  seems  to 
us  that  these  bills  are  offered  without  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  injurious  results  to  the  public  which 
would  follow  their  adoption,  and  it  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  our  legislators  will  consider  it  their 
duty  before  taking  action  to  investigate  and  see  if 
present  rates  for  sleeping-car  accommodations  are 
unreasonable  and  if  the  proposed  legislation  would 
be  for  the  public  interest. 

The  sleeping-car  service  of  the  country  has  been 
developed  by  private  enterprise  and  wholesome 
.  competition  until  it  is  a  marvel  of  comfort  and 
luxury.  Money,  skill  and  artistic  taste  have  been 
l^lqvisl- V'wxppndivl.  <•-'  -intarily  and  always  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  public  demands,  in  order  to  make  ti’avel 
a  pleasure  and  to  increase  its  safety  and  comfort, 
and  each  new  sleeping  car  is  found  to  be  in  some 
reMM|MMMdMwHou^an^jeaut,iful  thanjts 


~7Py.  A*, 
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Among  the  several  bills  against  sleeping-car 
•companies  before  the  Texas  legislature  is  one 
which  requires  that  the  companies  shall  “keep  the 
•upper  berths  of  their  sleeping  cars  closed  and 


AW  t3S 

is  against  sleeping-car  PULLMAN  COMPANY  WINS. 


The  Suit  Aaptlat  the  Milwaukee  end  M, 
Paul  Road  Can  Be  Resumed. 

The  United  State*  Court  of  Appeal*  ha*  ren¬ 
dered  a  decision  in  the  euae  of  the  Pullman  Pal- 


OcL  SV 

TO  LOCATE  SEAR  CHICAGO 
Michigan  Peninsula  Car  Company  Will  Es- 
tablleh  a  Town. 

Detroit.  Mich.,  Feb.  21.— Special  Telegram. 
— The  b in  Michigan  Peninsula  Car  Company 


.  and  that  each  car  lie  pro-  ||  aoe*Oa*  Company1 apainitthe  Chicago, mUHlwan-  °f  thia  oity<  whioh  embrac3a  several  plants 


The  proposition  to  fix  1 


tueu umoeroi  suqi-utuuei  s  lequi.uu  m  )  Pnllman  Palace  Oar  Company  commenced  an  ac-  time 

operation  is  novel  and  original  with  Texas,  but  the  f  tion  in  trover  against  the  railway  oompany  for  tion 
plan  of  compelling  sleeping-car  companies  to  give  agMeraen^'betweeS  theVinnpanUaJthe^PiSfmaS  ratef 


cago,  a  manufacturing  town,  much  on  the 
plan  of  Pullman.  The  company  has  for  some  I 
time  past  been  casting  about  for  a  new  loca-  | 
tion,  owing  to  bigh  taxes  and  excessive  freight ' 
rates  hero.  It  ia  asserted  that  ever  since  the  ■ 


purchasers  of  lower  berths  the  use  of  an  entire  m«mP“  r* 
section  has  been  proposed  elsewhere  without  sue-  ^ro 

cess.  The  Minnesota  legislature  passed  such  a  law,  5?0et”„  1 
hut  the  courts  declined  to  sustain  it.  A  law  to  tlmremain 
•compel  hotel  keepers  to  give  their  guests  the  use  way  comp 
of  two  rooms  at  the  price  of  one  if  the  second  was  pandit 
room  happened  to  be  unoccupied  would  be  equally  1°  kina' for  i 
reasonable.  _  SES* 


to  equip  and  maintain  the  Pull-  consolidation  of  the  companies,  and  e 
ed  ^  **•  ,or.  biti  fore  that  important  event  the  migr* 


profit*  derived  from  their 
ilway  company  wa*  to  be  responsible 
.asportation  of  tha  oars  aod  wa*  to  ret 
naming  three-fourth*  interest.  This  e 
xpired  and  was  not  renewed  by  the  i 


fore  that  important  event  the  migration  to 
Chicago,  or  some  point  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  “Windy  City,”  has  been 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  business  aiseus- 


hree-fourths  interest.  This  oon-  »  Prominent  mature  o.  rue  Business  u.scus- 
ld  was  not  renewed  by  the  rail-  810011  ol  tbe  managers.  These  speculations 
and  the  Pnllman  poople  thon  finally  crystallized  to-day,  when  one  of  the 
L_W1“i!B.tbl*  oompany’s  prominent  directors,  on  the  au- 


*  *  *  A  through  Wagner  sleeping  oar  and  chair  car  at  West 
service  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Southern  Pacific  cured  fo 
between  San  Antonio  and  Kansas  City  via  the  Missou-  Nitmtoe' 
ri  Kansas  A  Texas  route,  as  the  result  of  the  refusal  of  avenue 
the  International  A  Great  Northern  management  to  fifty* 
haul  .Wagner  cars  from  Taylor  to  San  Antonio.  lhe* 


*  *  *  The  United  States  oourt  of  appeals  at  Chicag 
has  reversed  the  decision  by  which  the  Pnllman  con 
pany  was  last  year  restrained  from  bringing  su 
against  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul  railway  ft 
#700.000.  The  Pullman  claims  a  breach  of  contrai 


lag  tbe  company  from  pushing  action  fc 
re*.  Judge  Blodgett  heard  the  argument 
sued  a  restraining  order  on  whioh  tbe  ai 
ns  taken  by  the  Pullman  Company.  H 
ouaion  just  entered  the  eompany  i*  in  a  pi 


MILLIONS  IN  MACHINERY. 
Michigan  and  Krehblel  Car  Companies 


at  the  price  of  one  if  the  second  was  pendmg  the  rail  lay"  comply  brought' a*  oompany’s  prominent  director*,  on  the  au- 
to  he  nnocciiiiied  would  he  emiallv  inJ“ncti0'1  suit  against  the  Puihnnn  Company,  ,  «>ority  of  Vice  President  C.  L.  Freer,  an- 
to  De  unoccupied  would  lie  equally  asking  for  an  accounting  and  an  injnnction  r«-  1  nounoed  that  the  scheme  for  removal  would 

-  .  ^uCTS&fU’Sft'K  argument*  undoubtedly  be  carrilii  o«t 

and  issued  a  restraining  order  on  wMoh  the  ap-  The  plan  is  of  a  much  wider  scope,”  he 
itak1a  ?u!,maQ  ComPaQy-  By  slid,  “than  fljmple  removal  to^hiqftgg,  It 

MUon°r^  embracestimfounding  of  a  suburban  city 

against  the  railway  eompany.  jliear  the  Illinois  metropolis  after  the  manuer 

*  *  *  The  Norfolk  &  Western  railroad  announces  a  — — —  — T  '  (of  Pullman,  This  haB  long  beeli  a  favorite 

•‘Washington  aod  Chattanooga  «*•  „w~  »>»  ,  »««<•  ^ACHINEBV.  Aw. -JJ.  ~J« 

service  between  New  York  and  Chattanooga,  running  t  Michigan  and  Krehblel  Car  Companies  to  The  various  industries  of  this  powerful  cor¬ 
over  the  lines  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  <fc  Locate  at  West  Pallman.  j  poration  employ*  over  9,000  hands.  Many  of 

Western  and  the  East  Tennessee  Virginia  A  Georgia  Information  from  Detroit  and  Cleveland  ln| these  employes  have- families,  and  it  would 
,  x  .  ....  ,  ...  ,,  "the  form  of  special  felegfaifis  to  Thr  inter  be  no  exaggeration  Ip  figure  on  a 

roads.  The  train  wiU  be  equipped  with  Pullman  ves-  |0cban  published  last  Sunday  tc  population  of  from  15,000  to  ^1,000  for  the 

tibule  sleeping  and  dining  cars.  The  time  between  (he  effect  that  (too  great  induces  new  city  derived  from  those  connected  with 

New  York  and  Chattanooga  will  be  24  hours  nnd  50  were  to  be  located  in  or  near  AJbi  the  works  alone.  This  would  speedily  be 

engo.  The  grenter  of  these,  the  work.-  augmented  by  merchants  and  all  manner  of 
of  the  Miohigan  Peninsular  Car  Company,  outsiders,  and  a  formidable  city  would  almost 
will  be  looated,  it  was  learned  late  last  night  J  spring  ud  like  a  mushroom  in  the  night.  The 
li  Wagner  sleeping  oar  and  chair  car  at  Weat  Pullman,  on  land  sdjacent  to  that  s?  com  pony  would  of  course  control  the  real 

inaugurated  by  the  Southern  Pacific  curod  ,or  the  uao  of  the  P.ano  Manufacture  estate  aad  look  af-.er  tho  housing  of  its  ero- 

touio  and  Kansas  City  via  the  Missou-  Ze^T^treX 

ns  route,  as  the  result  of  the  refusal  of  avenue  and  HaUted  street.  About!  “Do  you  know  of  any  offers  having  been 
1A  Great  Northern  management  to  fifty*  acres  will  bo  secured  M  made  the  company  from  Chicago  in  the  di- 

s  from  Taylor  to  San  Antonio.  the  #  of  the  COBOerni  thia  Iand  to  06  almost  motion  whioh  you  have  outlined?” 

entirely  covered  with  buildings,  side-tracks*  “Not  definitely.  But  there  would  be  no 
and  yards.  An  option  has  been  obtained  onaiffi-ulty  about  that  The  oompany  would 
about  100  acres tin  addition,  which  will  bo  V)e  abU)  lo  8eCure  tbe  gite  for  euch  Bn  entor. 
purchased  for  subdivision.  The  price  ito  OWD  terms>  it  would. 

,  .  .  ,  ,  to  this  land  is  such  I  hat  the  company  may  Mn  oa«v  reach  nf  the 

ed  States  court  of  appeals  at  Chicago  prefBr  to  let  the  Weat  Pullman  Land  Associa-  ard  the  removal  ' 

decision  by  which  the  Pnllman  com-  tion  look  after  the  work  of  .providing  em-  Detroit  as  clearly  I 

ear  restrained  from  bringing  suit  Ployes  with  homes.  It  is  probable  the  works  •  aix  monthg 

,  j  a*.  t>  i  *i  t  win  be  located  on  tho  Stanley  Matthews  /  I 

igo  Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul  railway  for  W,  facing  south  on  One  Hundred  aad  1 

•ullman  claims  a  breach  of  contract  Nineteenth  street,  rather  than  on  the  original 
iad  did  not  use  its  sleeping  cars  as  land  of  the  asiociulion. 

•iginal  suit  for  #700,000  will  now  be  :  The  company  will  employ  6, 000  men.  Its 

capital  is  $8.000, COd.  It  is  the  largest  msnu-  , — . 

featuring  concern  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  /VA.-r'v"  f  kk  / 

Its  output  consists  solelely  of  freight  oars.  '  “  '  Wi  ' — '  “  Y  /-/  j 

The  second  of  the  two  industries  ia  that  of  .  , 

the  Krchbiel  Palace  Car  Company,  whose  /v\  A?  C  /-/  — 

of  Maddon  and  Duval  vs.  the  Pullman  I  ttt. ' C‘®Teland-  » ianot  aetUed 

definitely  yet  whether  or  not  this  concern  , - - - 

>any,  brought  by  two  ladies  who  claim  will  locate  at  West  Pullman,  but  everything  <->ne  of  the  most  magnificent  cars 
on  account  of  being  required  to  leave  points  that  way.  country  is  standing  in  the  Pullman 


s  own  terms.  It  would, 
’•in  easy  reach  of  the 
lrd  the  removal  ; 
Detroit  as  clearly 
'  six  months.”  I 


use  its  sleeping  ca 
for  #700,000  will  n 


Palace  Car  oompany,  brought  by  two  ladies  who  claim 
#50,000  damages  on  account  of  beiDg  required  to  leave 
a  sleeping  car  on  the  Denver  A  Fort  Worth  road  whioh 
had  been  ordered  back  on  account  of  a  bridge  being 
washed  away,  has  been  decided  by  the  United  Htat.es 
court  at  Austin,  Tex.,  in  favor  of  the  defendant. 


/V\  A  C  /-/  -✓  ji 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  cars  ever  built  in  this( 


icicu  uhoh  on  nccouni  OI  a  Dridge  being 

,  has  been  decided  by  the  United  States  ,  /f",  /;rr 

dn,  Tex.,  in  favor  of  the  defendant.  6 


fH  WHERE  IS  THE  RILL? 

I  That  On0  Helatlng  to  Rates  on  Sleeping 

'l  SeBiNoriai.D.  IU.,  Fob.  20.-9p.cial  T.Lgram\ 
—About  ton  day*  ago  tbe  Senate  Committee  on) 
i  License  and  Miscellany  mot  and  agreed  to 
recommend  for  passage  a  bill  for  an  act  fixing 
N  the  rates  on  Bleeping  car*  at  Jl.M  for  a  lower 

>bortb  for  twenty -four  hours  and  $1  for  tho  use  of 
an  upper  berth  for  thff  same  time,  and  $2  for  a 
section  for  the  same  time.  Tho  violation  of  this 
A  by  the  bill  inflicts  a  fine  of  not  less  than  «K»«or 
Vll  ,n°[0  than  $3J0  for  the  first  off  inso ;  for  the  seA- 
ond  offonw  a  flue  of  pot  less  than  $300  nor  more 


NO  PULLMANS  TO  BE  PARKED. 

The  Pullman  company  will  not  alldw  Its 
sleepers  to  be  parked  nt  Chicago  during  the 
World's  Fair.  Cars  will  be  chartered  for 
the  trip  to  Chicago,  but  as  soou  as  that  city 
is  reached  the  occupants  will  have  to  get 


erything  One  of  the  most  magnificent  cars  ever  built  in  tills' 
I  country  is  standing  in  the  Pullman  shops,  in  Chicago, 

!  subject  to  the  order  of  ex-Presldent  McLeod,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  &  Reading.  The  car,  which  was  ordered  by  Mr. 
McLeod  several  months  ago,  was  completed  just  about 
the  time  tho  crash  came  in  the  Beading’s  affaire.  It  cost 
,  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60,000,  and  is  fitted  up  In  the 

most  luxurious  style.  This  palace  on  wheels  was  to  have 
KED.  been  put  in  use  this  month,  but  what  disposition  will  be 

alldw  ha  made  of  It  now  by  the  Reading  company  is  not  known, 

tered  for  11  18  Probable,  however,  that,  as  Mr.  McLeod  Is  one  of 
that  city  the  receivers  of  the  system,  the  car  will  be  used  by  him 
re  to  get  while  acting  in  that  capacity. 


i  county  treasury  for  the 
■a  school  fund  lor  snoh 
provisions  of  the  MIL  It 
Je  bill  has  not  Lean  heard 
w  known.  What  has  be- 

8ASPS8SR 


Ilf  It  were  not  for  this  provision,  It  would 
be  possible  tor  large  parties  of  from  30  to 
50  to  see  the  Fair  cheaply.  Pullmana  are 
chartered  for  $40  a  (lay."  A  party  of  40  go¬ 
ing  to  the  Inauguration  can  secure  a  sleeper 
and  have  It  side-tracked  when  it  reaches 
Washington.  As  long  as  the  party  pays  $40 
a  day  the  car  Is  at  Its  disposal,  and  tbe  ex¬ 
cursionists  can  bare  n  room  and  a  bed, 
though  crowded,  for  $1  a  day.  The  Pull¬ 
mans  think  that  there  will  bo  such  a  de- 
i  mnnil  for  sleeping-cars  (luring  the  summer 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  park  any  cars. 
The  new  sleepers  with  16  sections  wUl  ac¬ 
commodate  04  passengers  If  they  double  tip 
two  In  a  berth.  Those  large  sleepers  Will  bo 


~7F^.  A  a  e  °\ **  jJbL 

2-  - 
Among  the  several  bills  against  sleeping-car 
companies  before  the  Texas  legislature  is  one 
which  requires  that  the  companies  shall  “keep  the 
upper  berths  of  their  sleeping  cars  closed  and 
locked  when  not  in  use,  and  that  each  car  be  pro¬ 
vided  With  one-half  as  many  ladders  as  there  are 
upper  berths  in  such  car."  The  proposition  to  fix 
the  number  of  step-ladders  required  in  railway 
operation  is  novel  and  original  with  Texas,  but  the 
plan  of  compelling  sleeping-car  companies  to  give 
purchasers  of  lower  berths  the  use  of  an  entire 
section  has  been  proposed  elsewhere  without  suc¬ 
cess.  The  Minnesota  legislature  passed  such  a  law, 
but  the  courts  declined  to  sustain  it.  A  law  to 
•compel  hotel  keepers  to  give  their  guests  the  use 
of  two  rooms  at  the  price  of  one  if  the  second 
room  happened  to  be  unoccupied  would  be  equally 
reasonable.  .  „  . 


*  *  *  The  Norfolk  &  Western  railroad  announces  a 
"Washington  aud  Chattanooga  limited”  express  train 
service  between  New  York  and  Chattanooga,  running 
over  the  lines  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  and  the  East  Tennessee  Virginia  &  Georgia 
roads.  The  train  will  be  equipped  with  Pullman  ves¬ 
tibule  sleeping  and  dining  cars.  The  time  between 
New  York  and  Chattanooga  will  be  24  hours  and  50 


/V 

THE  PULLMAN  COMPANY  WINS. 


=•/*?■  Oc.  £/a.  /\/ 


THK  PULLMAN  COMPANY  WINS.  TO  LOCATE  NEAR  CHICAGO. 
The  Suit  Aagalnt  the  Milwaukee  and  St  Mlch*»n  W‘H  E** 

The  UnTted  Stat™ Dktuoit.  Mich.,  Feb. 2h-Sp'ecM  Telegram. 
dered  a  dooision  Appeals  has  t?*!’  “"The  Michigan  Peninsula  Car  Company 

I  aoe  Car  Company  apainst  the  ChicsjjJ^Mllwan-  of  this  oity' whioh  embrncas  several  plants 
keo  and  St.  Paul  Railway,  by  whioh  the  de-  j  and  emPl°y»  over  k000  workmen,  is  about  to 
cisinn  of  the  lower  court  is  reversed  and  the  establish,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Chi- 
ease  remanded.  The  litigation  Imween  tho  cago,  a  manufacturing  town,  much  on  the 
companies  datos  baek  to  June,  1891,  when  the  I  plan  of  Pullman.  The  company  has  for  some 
'  “  Palace  ,  ^Tparli:  commcac,'d  ““  sc-  time  past  been  casting  about  for  a  new  loca-  i 

:  $7W,oS)dram0ar(feson  breach"!^  W^.^By  an  tio“’  °wiQ8  t?fh.i«h  ,a3I9,B  excessive  freight 
agreement  betweeu  the  companies,  the  Pullman  r8tes  her0-  11 18  averted  'hat  ever  since  the 
Company  was  to  equip  and  maintain  the  Pull-  consolidation  of  the  companies,  and  even  be- 
wasU  ufrBhaved  a7  ^'ne-fou nh>r'  kf.  f°rt  tUia  fore  that  important  event  the  migration  to 


the  profits  derived  from  their  u< 
The  railway  company  was  to  be  responsible  f 
tho  transportation  of  the  Qare  and  was  to  reta 
the  remaining  three-fourths  interest.  This  oo: 
tract  expired  and  was  not  ronowed  by  tue  rn 
way  company,  aud  the  Pullman  people  thi 
commenced  the  action  for  damages.  WTiilo  th 
was  pending  tho  railway  company  brought  i 


Chicago,  or  some  point  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  “Windy  City,”  has  been 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  business  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  managers.  These  speculations 
finally  crystallized  to-day,  when  one  of  the 
company’s  promiuent  directors,  on  the  au- 


*  *  *  A  through  Wagner  sleeping  car  and  chair  car 
service  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
between  San  Antonio  and  Kansas  City  via  the  Missou¬ 
ri  Kansas  &  Texas  route,  as  the  result  of  the  refusal  of 
the  International  &  Great  Northern  management  to 
haul.Wagner  cars  from  Taylor  to  San  Antonio. 


damages*  “judge  KSS^fheard’thS  arguments  undoubtedly  bs  carried  out. 
and  issued  a  reatrainiug  order  on  wbioh  tho  ap-  The  plan  is  of  a  muoh  wider  scope,  he 
?hol,m,'.',So.takan  h.y  ‘J10  £u!lman  Company.  By  said.  “ihkOjfilDale  removal  to  Chicago.  It 
sition  to  continue  "the'  origmafprocaodimS  embraces  the  founding  of  a  euburban  city 
against  the  railway  company.  jDcar  the  Illinois  metropolis  after  the  manucr 

- - -  "*■  lof  Pullman.  This  has  long  been  a  favorite 

MILLIONS  IN  MACHINERY.  dream  of  the  principal  owners.  Just  see  how 

-  easy  it  would  be  to  carry  out  such  a  scheme. 

Michigan  ami  Krehblel  Car  Companies  to  The  various  industries  of  this  powerful  cor- 
Locate  at  West  Pullman.  I  poration  employ  over  9,000  hands.  Many  of 

Information  from  Detroit  and  Cleveland  idthese  employes  have  families,  and  it  would 
the  form  of  special  telegrams  to  The  Inteb  be  no  exaggeration  to  figure  on  a 
Ocean  was  published  last  Sunday  to  population  of  from  16,000  to  20,000  for  the 
tho  effect  that  t&o  great  Industrie-  new  city  derived  from  those  connected  with 
were  to  be  located  in  or  near  GM-  the  works  alone.  This  would  speedily  be 
cago.  The  greater  of  these,  the  work.-  augmented  by  merchants  and  all  manner  of 
of  the  Miohigan  Peninsular  Car  Company,  outsiders,  and  a  formidable  city  would  almost 
will  be  located,  it  was  learned  late  last  night  j  spring  up  like  a  mushroom  in  the  night.  The 
at  West  Pullman,  on  land  adjacent  to  that  s?-|  company  would  of  course  control  the  real 
,  cured  for  the  use  of  the  P.ano  Mnnufactur-  estate  and  look  after  tho  housiog  of  ite  era- 
tng  Company,  at  One  Hundred  and  ployes,  another  chance  for  big  profits  ou  the 
Nineteenth  street,  between  Ashland  aide.” 


*  *  *  The  United  States  court  of  appeals  at  Chicago 
has  reversed  the  decision  by  which  the  Pullman  com¬ 
pany  was  last  year  restrained  from  bringing  suit 
against  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railway  for 
$700,000.  The  Pullman  claims  a  breach  of  contract 
in  that  the  railroad  did  not  use  its  sleeping  cars  as 
agreed.  The  original  suit  for  $700,000  will  now  be 
prosecuted. 


*  *  *  The  suit  of  Maddon  and  Duval  vs.  the  Pullman 
Palace  Car  company,  brought  by  two  ladies  who  claim 
$50,000  damages  on  account  of  being  required  to  leave 
a  sleeping  car  on  the  Denver  &  Fort  Worth  road  which 
had  been  ordered  back  on  account  of  a  bridge  being 
washed  away,  has  been  decided  by  the  United  States 
court  at.  Austin,  Tex.,  in  favor  of  the  defendant. 


Nineteenth  street,  between  Ashland  side.” 

avenue  and  Halsted  street.  Abou<  "Do  you  know  of  any  offers  having  been 

fifty*  acres  will  bo  secured  for  made  the  company  from  Chicago  in  the  di- 

the  >*o  of  the  concern,  this  land  to  be  almost  rection  whioh  you  have  outlined?” 

entirely  covered  with  buildings,  side-tracks,  "Not  definitely.  But  there  would  be  no 

and  yards.  Au  option  has  been  obtained  on aiffl-uliy  about  that.  The  company  would 

about  100  acres  in  addition,  which  will  bo  be  abIe  to  gccure  the  gita  for  guch  an  entor. 

Purchased  for  subdivision.  The  price  affixed  its  own  terms.  It  would, 

to  this  land  is  such  that  tho  company  may  Mn  easy  reach  of  the 

prefer  to  let  the  West  Pullman  Land  Assoeia-  ,rl1 

tion  look  arter  the  work  of  .providing  em-  Detroit  as  e?earK  1 

ployes  with  homes.  It  is  probable  the  works  J 

will  be  located  on  the  Stanley  Matthews  six  months.  | 

trac‘,  facing  south  on  One  Hundred  and 

Nineteenth  streot,  rather  than  on  the  original 

land  of  the  asiocialion. 

The  company  will  employ  5,000  men.  Its 

capital  is  $8,000,COJ.  It  is  tho  largest  mnnu-  - _ . 

fncturing  concern  of  its  kind  in  the  worid.  /V  A-T-v*  f  'Xr~  / 

Its  output  consists  solelely  of  freight  oars.  "  “  '  Y 

The  second  of  the  two  industries  is  that  of  «  . 

tho  Krchbiel  Palace  Car  Company,  whose  /v\  /A,  C  A/  • 

works  are  now  at  Cleveland.  It  is  not  settled 
definitely  yet  whether  or  not  this  concern  - 

will  iocato  at  West  Pullman,  but  everything  One  of  tile  most  magnificent  cars 
points  that  way.  country  is  standing  in  the  Pullman 


I  WHERE  IS  THE  BILL? 

''  That  °'>o  Relating  to  Kates  on  SleepInJ 
Cars. 

Springfield,  Ill.,  Fob.  2D.  -Special  Telegram I 
—About  tea  days  ago  tho  Senate  Committee  onl 
License  aud  Miscellany  mot  and  agrood  to 
recommend  for  passage  a  bill  for  an  not  fixing 
l  the  rates  on  sleeping  cars  at  *1.50  for  a  lower 
borth  for  twenty-four  hours  and  $1  for  tho  use  of 
s  an  upper  bortb  for  th#  Bamo  time,  and  *2  for  a 
.  section  for  the  same  time.  Tho  violation  of  this 

,  by  the  bill  inflicts  a  fine  of  uot  less  than  *106  nor 
I  more  than  »J0  for  the  first  off  ease ;  for  the  seo- 
*  °“d  uffi' «  flu®  of  not  loss  than  *300  nor  more 
►  than  $500;  nnd  for  each  subsouuoj’ 
offense  not  loss  than  $500  nor  rnpro 
\  than  *5,000  One-half  of  any  of  Tuoh 

(  eounty,  a^Vvtt 

,  «  to  ba  observed!  Im t  rim  lull  1ms  not  I . .  lma,,t 

4  o'  siuoe,  so  far  a«  now  known.  What  has  be- 
,  come  of  It  no  one  is  to  be  found  who  oen  ox- 
U,1,'* ‘ " •, ,  The  bill  was  introduced  Fob.  1  by  Mr. 

‘  O  Malloy  and  road  n  first  time  and  referred  to 
.  the  Committee  on  Liconso  and  Miscollany.  It 
Will  bs  very  interesting  to  know  where  tho  bill  i 
Is  and  who  put  it  there. 


a  a  s’/?  £s- 


The  Pullman  company  will  not  alldw  Its 
sleepers  to  be  parked  at  Chicago  during  the 
World's  Fair.  Cars  will  be  chartered  for 
the  trip  to  Chicago,  Imt  as  soon  as  that  city 
is  reached  the  occupants  will  have  to  got 
out  and  seek  shelter  elsewhere. 

If  It  were  not  for  this  provision,  It  would 
be  possible  for  large  parties  of  from  30  to 
50  to  see  the  Fair  cheaply.  Pullmans  are 
chartered  for  *40  a  day.’  A  party  of  40  go¬ 
ing  to  the  Inauguration  can  secure  a  sleeper 
and  have  It  side-trucked  when  it  reaches  I 
Washington.  As  long  as  the  party  pnys  *40 
a  day  the  car  Is  at  Its  disposal,  and  the  ex¬ 
cursionists  can  have  a  room  and  n  bed, 
though  crowded,  tor  *1  a  day.  The  Pull¬ 
mans  think  that  there  will  bo  such  a  de¬ 
mand  for  sleeping-cars  during  the  summer 
that  they  cannot  afford  to  park  any  cars. 
The  new  sleepers  with  10  sections  will  ac¬ 
commodate  04  passengers  if  they  double  up 
two  In  a  berth.  These  large  sleepers  will  be 
rented  for  *40  a  day,  too. 


/V/vr£,  <?  ho*?. 

/V\  a  ft  c  /-/  -y  Jf  ^ 

One  of  the  most  magnificent  cars  ever  built  in  this 
country  is  standing  in  the  l'ullman  shops,  in  Chicago, 
subject  to  the  order  of  ex-President  McLeod,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  A  Heading.  The  car,  which  was  ordered  by  Mr. 
McLeod  several  months  ago,  was  completed  just  about 
the  time  the  crash  came  in  the  Heading’s  affairs.  It  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000,  and  is  fitted  up  in  the 
most  luxurious  style.  This  palace  ou  wheels  was  to  have 
been  put  in  use  this  mouth,  but  what  disposition  will  be 
made  of  it  now  by  the  Beading  company  is  not  known. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that,  as  Mr.  McLeod  is  one  of 
the  receivers  of  the  system,  the  car  will  be  used  by  him 
while  acting  in  that  capacity. 


/Pr. 

AA  a  /*?,  - 


A  Llg-ht  tor  Oar  Steps  and  Platforms. 


The  Safety  Electric  Lighting  company  of  Boston 
are  having  encouraging  success  with  their  system  of 
car  lighting  by  primary  batteries.  A  novel  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  methed  of  lighting  has  been  invented  by 
C.  F.  and  C.  A.  Cotton  of  the  above  mentioned  com¬ 
pany  which  we  illustrate  herewith.  The  idea  has  been 
very  successfully  tried  on  the  New  York  &  New  Eng- 
!  land  railroad.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustrations 
i  it  is  a  method  of  lighting  the  steps  of  cars  and  the 


light  downward  and  outward  where  it  is  needed.  The 
lamp  is  a  16  C.  P.  inoandescent  bulb.  The  glass  of 
the  lantern  case  is  semi-cylindrioal  in  the  front,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  shadows  thrown  by  uprights  or  sup¬ 
ports  of  the  lantern  body  itself.  As  but  one  side  of 
the  car  is  to  be  lighted  at  once  the  wiring  is  arranged 
ns  shown  in  the  diagram  Fig.  2  and  8.  A  switch  box  is 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  car  in  a  convenient  position 
to  be  operated  by  the  trainmen.  Upon  arriving  at  id 
station  the  trainmen  open  the  car  door  and  at  the 
samt  time  throw  the  switch  for  lighting  the  steps  on 
the  side  next  to  the  station  platform.  The  experi-1 
mental  car  on  the  New  York  A  New  England  ran  Tor 
18  nights  without  attention,  making  45  stops  each 
night.  The  cost  per  night  was  20  cents.  The  cost  of 
a  complete  equipment  for  one  car  is  $90. 


An  Austrian  Royal  Train. 


AA  /  /V 
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TWENTY  NSW  SUPERS, 

Arrival  of  the  First  Southern  Pacific  /  O  / 
World’s  Fair  Coach.  _  _  ^ " 
masterpiece  of  the  builders. 

Ingenuity  and  UagniOoenee  Displayed  In 
the  Santa  Paula— Introduction  ot  Re¬ 
cent  Improvements  in  Oar  Building. 


All  the  resources  o£  the  Marquis  de  Pull- 
A  vestibuled  train  of  eight  cars,  somewhat  after  fitting  Jp  tt£  firstof  Ib/twenTy  stoeptog 
American  ideas,  which  has  been  built  for  the  emperor  coaches  ordered  by  the  Southern  Paoiflo 
of  Austria,  is  described  by  the  Engineering  News.  The  Company  to  accommodate  the 

vestibules  are  quite  deep,  made  necessary  by  the  use  World’s  Fair  trafHc-  The  sample  car,  the 
of  the  long  spring  buffer  between  the  cars,  as  is  usual  ,the.cIt>  Su“<*ay 

in  Europenn  practice.  Five  cars  have  four-wheeled  general  offices  at  Fourth r an/  Townsend 
trucks,  and  the  remaining  three  are  carried  on  the  streets,  where  it  was  inspected  by  the 
pair  of  wheels  with  rigid  axles.  Southern  Pacific  officials  and  a  number  of 

The  first  five  cars  are  each  54  feet  6  inches  long  over  «th®r  peop-10,  Tho  #leoPer  will  start  on  its 

s  “tr  it  1 °!b°d'  “"**• - 

The  (.-wheeled  cars  are  37  feet  I,  inches  long  over  all,  2  o’clock,  so  that  it  can  be  made  up  in  the 
and  12  feet  1  inch  between  wheel  centers.  The  train  Oakland  yards  with  the  regular  Ogden 
is  made  up  of  the  following  cars:  .train. 

Baggage  car  for  trainmen  and  dynamo  car  for  at-  LfTo°  1*  1x5  the  most  magnificent 

«:d“.l?ror'” 7  7 

car,  kitchen  car,  car  for  suite,  and  car  for  servants  and  nishod  an<f  gorgeously  decorated  it  oon- 
;o  assist  passengers  baggage.  The  emperor’s  car  and  the  dining  car  are  I  tains  all  tho  recent  patents  acquired  by  the 
board  the  cars.  The  ‘he  ollly  cars  not  provided  with  a  cupola  or  lookout.  pullmana  for  their  sleeping  ci 


from  the  general  run  of  cars.  It  is  longer 
|  and  taller  than  most  sleepers  and  fairly 
contrivances  for  ventila- 


surroundiug  ground  or  platfor 

in  alighting  from  and  getting  .... _  _  .  , _ _ _ r _ _ _ „ _ _ 

inconvenience  (  and  often  danger)  in  alighting  from  The  train  iB  lighted  throughout  with  electrioity,  67  the  General11*0  °^aCh  differs  widely 

cars  on  a  dark  night  at  admail  station  or  where  the  sixteen  C.  P.  lamps  and  56  ten  C.  P.  lamps  being  used.  ra  r”"  *  T**" 

end  of  the  car  has  either  run  by  or  has  not  reached  a  lit  is  heated  by  steam.  Both  the  Westinghouse  and 
station  platform  is  a  thing  which  certainly  requires  j  vacuum  brakes  are  provided,  two  shoes  being  used  for 
relief,  and  the  illumination  by  the  Cotton  system  is  each  wheel.  Number  of  berths  in  train,  29  lower  and 
>  - - - 21  upper.  In  all  cars  but  the  servants’  and  the  bag¬ 

gage  car  the  monitor  or  upper  deck  is  use.  The  truck! 
frames  and  under  frames  are  entirely  of  iron, and  all  oars  | 
have  plate  springs  besides  elliptic  springs  in  the  trucks, 
wrought  iron  wheels  with  double  spokes  and  hubs.] 

Knipp  axles  and  tires  of  crucible  steel  are  used  through¬ 
out.  The  train  can  pass  a  curve  of  507  feet  radius, 
the  cross  section  has  been  limited  so  that  it  can 
on  all  the  continental  roads  of  standard  gange.  Thi 
width  of  the  cars  is  9  feet  3  inches  out  to  out.  The  bod i 
of  the  cars  is  of  oak,  the  roof  framing  of  pitch  pint 
[  and  the  outer  sheathing  of  sides  is  of  oxidized 
J  polished  sheet  iron.  The  space  between  the  insidi 
and  outside  wooden  sheathing  is  filled  with  saturate, 
paper  and  the  spaces  between  the  floor  course 
filled  with  cork  for  deadening.  The  upper  deck  c_ 
ering  is  of  tinned  roofing  plate,  and  in  the  lower  deefek 
copper  plate  is  used.  The  floors  are  covered  first 
with  a  layer  of  lead  plate  about  inch  thick  and  nf- 
said  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  The  inventors  also  terward  with  a  layer  of  cork  and  felt  cloth.  The  in- 
claim  that  when  there  is  a  crowd  the  light  makes  the  s'fi®  °‘  cars  'a  lined  with  heavy  felt.  The  cars  are 

process  of  loading  and  unloading  a  oar  very  much  painted  outside  with  an  olive  green  relieved  with  interior  op  a  drawing-room. 

more  rapid.  light  striping.  The  window  casings  and  moldings  lDrawn  fTom  a  P^o^aph  taken  for  the  • 

e  gilded.  The  emperor*  1 


The  device  consists  of  a  primary  battery  of  12  cells  1 

located  beneath  the  car,  and  four  reflector  lanterns  C“‘”  ,U1  UJH  suite  ana  tne  dining  car  with  a  separate  seventy-five"  toet~  long?""  T$ie  bodv*  o^th1 
also  placed  under  the  car  directly  beneath  the  corner  ‘eleKraph  system.  Between  the  baggage  ear  and  en-  iFe  a  n  twelve-wheel  trucks,  thirty- 
posts.  The  reflectors  are  placed  in  a  lantern  7x7x7  ‘here  is  a  speaking  tube.  The  Raye  and  Prud  It  is  standard' ?est?bufed.  wUh  USed' 

inches,  and  are  made  up  of  a  number  of  reflecting  homme  interior  signals  are  in  all  cars.  ing  devices  attached.  ’Mirrors,  tapestry* 

facets  or  mirrors  so  arranged  that  the  light  will  not  The  *°‘al  we^tlk  of  ‘he  train  complete  is  235.1  tons  the  i ntarfn^c c°mbi’ne  to  make 
be  thrown  in  the  eyes  of  passengers  or  others  ap-  To‘al  feet  9  inches,  exclusive  of  engine, 

proachitig  the  train,  but  will  properly  diffuse  the 


*  *  *The  Indiana  house  has  passed  a  bill  providing 
for  the  taxation  of  sleeping  enr,  telegraph,  telephone, 
express  and  merchant  dispatch  companies  ou  their  . 
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the  latest  compartment  sleeping  car. 

The  Pullman  Palace  Car  Co.  has  recently  furnished 
several  of  the  Chicago  roads  with  compartment 
sleeping  cars  in  which  each  compartment  is  provided 
with  toilet  accommodations.  In  the  accompanying 
illustrations  we  show  the  general  floor  plan  of  these 
cars.  The  drawing  was  kindly  furnished  us  by  Mr. 

T  H  Wickes,  the  second  vice  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany!  It  will  be  seen  that  each  compartment  has  a 
washstand  which  when  not  in  use  is  folded  up  and  oc¬ 
cupies  but  very  little  room.  Above  each  stand  is 
placed  a  small  cabinet.  Each  room  contains  one  en¬ 
tire  section  of  standard  form  and  wicker  chair.  Slid¬ 
ing  doors  in  the  partitions  between  the  compartments 
makes  it  possible  td  arrange  them  in  suites  if  desired 
In  general  features  the  cars  resemble  the  other  com¬ 
partment  cars  now  in  use,  the  aisle  extending  along 
one  side  for  one-half  of  the  length  of  the  car  and  then 
crossing  over  to  the  other  side. 


Y^INll 


1N0  CAR— MICHIGAN  CENTRAL  RAILROAD. 


In  addition  to  the  other  rolling  stock  which  the 
Michigan  Central  will  construct  at  its  own  shops  prior 
to  May  1  a  new  dining  car  will  be  built.  In  the  ac¬ 
companying  illustration  we  give  a  floor  plan  of  the 
car.  It  is  to  be  plain  and  substantial  and  the  interior 
finish  will  be  a  departure  from  the  practice  of  to-day 
in  that  mirrors,  carving,  etc.,  will  be  almost  wholly 
abolished  and  panel  work  that  will  show  up  to  advan¬ 
tage  the  beauty  of  the  woods  employed  will  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  lend  a  rich  effect  to  the  interior.  In 
plan  it  will  be  seen  that  the  car  resembles  others  in 
service.  The  kitchen  end  presents  some  special  feat¬ 
ures.  The  arrangements  within  the  kitchen  are 
readily  understood.  Between  the  kitchen  and  the 
dining  room  there  is  a  space  of  12  ft.  in  the  length  of 
the  car  devoted  to  glass  and  linen  closets,  wine  lock¬ 
ers,  small  ice  boxes,  etc.  The  center  of  this  space  is 
occupied  by  a  circular  structure,  one-half  of  which  is 
used  for  a  sideboard,  while  the  other  half  (facing  the 
kitchen)  is  utilized  for  a  cupboard,  table,  etc.  Wait¬ 
ers  in  going  to  the  kitchen  can  take  the  aisle  to  one 
side  of  this  and  in  returning  can  pass  on  the  other. 
There  are  two  slides  in  the  kitchen  partition.  The 
I  car  will  be  one  of  the  finest  yet  built.  Our  drawings 
have  been  furnished  us  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Bronner*  master 
|#£r  builder  of  the  road. 


I32_ 


Ball  Bearing  Wheels 


Mine  Gars. 


Knapp’s  Sash  Lift  and  Lock. 

Our  eugrnvings  show  R  combined  sash  lift  and  lock! 
which  is  in  satisfactory  use  and  which  is  going  on  new 
equipment  of  the  Missouri  Pncitie,  Union  Pacific,  Wa-j 
bash  and  Chicago  «fc  Alton  railways  andof  the  Pullman 
Palace  Car  company.  ' 

The  illustration  gives  a  fair  idea  of  this  simple  yet 
effective  appliance  which  is  designed  to  supersede  the 
old-fashioned  window  fastener  with  all  its  annoyance 
and  discomfort  for  the  traveling  public.  This  lock 
can  be  adjusted  by  use  of  one  hand,  and  the  sash  will 
remain  in  any  position  desired;  moreover  the  window 
is  securely  locked  when  t lie  sash  is  down.  The  mech¬ 
anism  may  be  briefly  described  as  an  upright  rod  with 
ratchet  teeth  placed  in  one  side  of  the  window  frame 
with  a  reoiprocating  rod  which  is  placed  in  the  lower 


line  of  the  first  applications  of  the  bull  bearing. such 
ns  is  used  oil  bicycles,  to  car  work  is  shown  in  our  en¬ 
graving  of  a  wheel  designed  for  mine  cars.  The  bear¬ 
ing  faces  on  the  hub  of  the  wheel  are  chilled  and  the 
m  cone  bearings  and  balls  are  of 
hardened  steel.  The  rims  of, 

yielding  material,  so  ns  t 
the  bearings  dust  proof. 

and  for  adjustment.  A  jamb 
this  cone  permanently  when 

made  with  a  loaded  and  empty! 
rsr.r,  -;pi  car  equipped  with  this  bearingl 
Q  showed  that  loaded  25  pounds! 
new  ball  beaming  were  required  to  move  the  car.l 
wheel.  and  empty  7'2  pounds  were 

required.  In  testing  another  ear  equipped  with 
improved  self-oiling  wheels  the  results  were:  Loaded^ 
100  pounds,  empty  35  pounds. 

These  wheels  are  especially  suitable  for  hand  anil1 
push  cars  for  use  in  car  shops  or  in  section  work. 

■  They  are  known  as  the  Cleveland  improved  ball  bear¬ 
ing  wheels  and  are  manufactured  and  sold  by  the 
;  Cleveland  Wheelbarrow  <t  Manufacturing  company. 
“(Mil  Hamilton  street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


COMPRESSED  GAS  FOR  CARS. 


Big  Plant  Tor  Manufacturing  il 
According  to  the  Pintch  System  to 
be  Established  Here. 


Another  important  industry  is  coming  to 
Buffalo.  The  Safety  Car  Heating  and 
Lighting  Company  has  deoided  ro 
establish  a  plant  here  and  has  bought  a  site 
on  Elk  street,  near  the  Buffalo  Mutual  Gas¬ 
light  works.  A  building  will  be  erected, 

I  the  latest  improved  machinery  put  in.  and 
all  the  gas  for  the  Wagner,  New  A’ork  Cen¬ 
tral,  Pullman,  Lackawana  and  Lake  bbore 
I  cars  will  be  manufactured  there. 

The  concern  owns  and  controls  the  Pmtcli 
system  of  compressing  gas  for  lighting 
cars.  It  furnishes  the  iight  for  5000  cars 
in  this  country  now.  Most  of  the  gas  used 
iu  these  cars  \\  ill  be  made  in  this  city,  and 
Buffalo  being  centrally  located  the  com¬ 
pany  will  be  able  to  furnish  additional 
roads  with  the  light. 


Although  the  convent  of  La  Rabida  at 
Jackson  Park  is  not  yet  quite  tho 

reproduction  has  been  so  faithfully  done  that 
the  visitor  needs  no  vivid  imagination  to  turn 
back  400  pages  of  the  world’s  history  and  see 
Columbus  numbly  kneeling  before  the  good 
old  prior  of  the  institution,  Father  de 

Mnrchena. 

on  the  brow  of  which  the 

convent  stands,  has  been  built  up,  and 

though  it  has  been  in  existence  only 

n  few  weeks  the  stones  that  compose  its 
taco  look  gruy  and  old,  as  though  they  had 
■een^thousands  of  years.  The  detail^ ^ 
Observed  in  the  reproduction.  Just  at  pres- 


nrizotil ill  cross  piece  of  the  window  sash 
i  operated  by  a  thumb-latch  with  a  spring. 
In  this  connection  we  may  say  that  we  i 


which 


CONVENT  OF  LA  RABIDA  AS  REPRODUCED  AT  JACKSON  PARK. 
Bnt  artists  are  at  work  putting  the  finishing  t 
touches  on  the  inside — doing  the  work  nsu- 
oily  accomplished  by  Time.  Next  week  the 
first  lot  of  Columbian  relics  will  be  placed 
yrithin  the  building,  and  by  April^lS  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  entire  exhibit  will  be  in 
place.  A  number  of  fire-proof  safes  have 
been  ordered,  within  which  will  bo  stored  the 
most  valuable  of  the  relics. 

The  Chicago  convent  is  located  on  the 
Lake  Front,  south  of  and  across  the  lagoon 
from  the  casin.c,  and  directly  east  of 
agricultural  hall.  It  was  at  first  in¬ 
tended  to  spend  $50,000  upon  this 
feature,  but  when  completed  it’will  nave  cost 
fully  $10,000  more  than  that  sum.  Yesterday 
X00  men  and  as  many  teams  wore  engaged 
filling  in  to  the  face  of  the  cliff  and  making 
ready  for  the  landscape  gardeners,  who  will 
pome  a  little  later. 

The  Btory  connected  with  the  convent  is 
that  early  in  1492  Columbus,  while  traveling 
,  on  foot  and  in  a  destitute  condition  through 


a ./£,  WAY 


Ventilation  of  Pullman  Oars. 


Ball  Bearing-  Wheels  for  nine  Oars. 


ipplicationB  of  the  ball  bearing,  each 
sles,  to  oar  work  is  shown  in  our  en- 
designed  for  mine  oars.  The  bear- 
ib  of  the  wheel  are  chilled  and  the 
cone  bearings  and  balls  are  of 
hardened  steel.  The  ritnB  ofj 
the  cones  are  flanged  and  fit  into 
grooves  in  the  hub  of  the  wheel. 
These  grooves  are  supplied 
with  packing  rings  of  a  soft, 
yielding  material,  so  as  to  make 
|  the  bearings  dust  proof. 

The  inner  cone  is  pressed  ou 


Our  engravings  show  a  combined  sash  lift  and  loc 
which  is  in  satisfactory  use  and  whioh  is  going  on  ne 
equipment  of  the  Missouri  Pacifie,  Union  Pacific,  Wn 
bash  and  Chicago  &  Alton  railways  and  of  the  Pullma 
Pnlace  Oar  company. 

The  illustration  gives  a  fair  idea  of  this  simple  yc 
effective  appliance  which  is  designed  to  superse 
old-fashioned  window  fastener  with  all  its  ann 
and  discomfort  for  the  traveling  public.  Thi 
can  be  ndjusted  by  use  of  one  hand,  and  the  si 
remain  in  any  position  desired;  moreover  the  \ 
is  securely  locked  when  the  sash  is  down.  The 
anism  may  be  briefly  described  as  an  upright  r 
ratchet  teeth  placed  in  one  side  of  the  window 
with  a  reciprocating  rod  which  is  placed  in  tht 


COMPRESSED  6AS  FOR  CARS. 


Big  Plant  For  Manufacturing  il 
Aooording  to  the  Pintch  System  to 
be  Established  Here. 


f  threaded  for  taking  up  wear 
and  for  adjustment.  A  jamb 
nut  is_  provided  for  holding 
this  cone  permanently  when 
set.  These  wheels  are  intendedj 
to  be  used  without  oil.  A  test, 
made  with  a  loaded  and  empty' 
car  equipped  with  this  bearing! 
showed  that  loaded  25  poundsl 
new  ball  beabino  were  required  to  move  the  car.l 
wheel.  and  empty  7}^  pounds  were 

iquired.  In  testing  another  oar  equipped  with 
aproved  self-oiling  wheels  the  results  were:  Loadeil 
X)  pounds,  empty  85  pounds. 

These  wheels  are  especially  suitable  for  hand  and1 
ush  cars  for  use  in  car  shops  or  in  section  work, 
hey  are  known  as  the  Cleveland  improved  ball  bear- 
manufactured  and  Bold  by  the1 
iw  &  Manufacturing  company, 


Although  the  convent  of  LaBabida  at 
fackaon  Park  is  not  yet  quite  the 

reproduction  has  been  so  faithfully  done  that 
the  visitor  needs’ no  vivid  imagination  to  turn 
back  400  pages  of  the  world's  history  and  see 
Columbus  humbly  kneeling  before  the  good 
old  prior  of  the  institution,  Father  de 


if  whioh 


though  it  has  been  in  existence  only 
0  few  weeks  the  stones  that  compose  its 
face  look  gray  and  old,  as  though  they  had 
aeey^thouaands  of  years.  The  detailp^^ 
Observed  in  the  reproduction.  Just  at  pres- 


Wheelbart 


Clevelf 


horizontal  cross  piece  of  the  window  sash 
is  operated  by  a  thumb-latch  with  a  spring 
,  In  this  connection  we  may  say  that  we 


wA 


Ventilation  of  Pullman  Oars. 


The  method  of  ventilation  of  Pullman  oi 
our  engraving  will  be  of  interest  to  those 
gaged  in  the  study  of  the  important  prol 
viding  pure  air  in  coaches  and  sleepers.  ' 
speak  for  themselves,  but  we  will  explail 
the  air  is  taken  in  through  a  hood  on  tlJ 
oarried  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  oar  tlJ 
able  passage.  It  then  enters  a  passage  rl 
the  side  of  the  car  adjacent  to  the  steanJ 
pipes.  A«  the  heating  pipes  turn  in  bed 
ter  of  the  s  ,;,s,  as  shown,  the  air  follod 
emerges  through  a  register  or  grating  o| 
aisle,  in  the  center  of  eaoh  pair  of  seats,  fi 
insured  a  supply  of  fresh  air  at  the  floor  I 


The  story  connected  with  the  convent  ii 
that  early  in  1492  Columbus,  while  traveliug 
,  on  foot  and  in  a  destitute  condition  through 
Chain,  applied  for  food  of  the  Franciscan 
fathers  in  charge  of  LalUWda^Ho  was 


:ig ravings  show  a  combined  sash  lift  and  lookf 
i  in  satisfactory  use  and  whioh  is  going  on  new 
»nt  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  Union  Paoifio,  Wa-j 
d  Chicago  &  Alton  railways  andof  the  Pnllmnn' 
3nr  oompany. 

lustration  gives  a  fair  idea  of  this  sim 
i  appliance  which  is  designed  to  supers 
ioned  window  fastener  with  all  its  am 
lomfort  for  the  traveling  public.  Tli 
idjusted  by  use  of  one  hand,  and  the  s 
in  any  position  desired;  moreover  the 
sly  locked  when  the  sash  is  down.  The 
say  be  briefly  described  as  an  upright  i 
teeth  placed  in  one  side  of  the  window  fi 
eoiprocating  rod  whioh  is  placed  in  the  1< 


Our 

which 


COMPRESSED  6AS  FOR  CARS. 


A  Big  Plant  For  Manufacturing  it 
According  to  the  Pintoh  System  to 
be  Established  Here. 


i  pie  yet 
lede  the 


Another  important  industry  is  coming  to 
Buffalo.  The  Safety  Car  Heating  and 
Lighting  Company  has  deoided  ro 
establish  a  plant  here  and  has  bought  a  site 
on  Elk  street,  near  the  Buffalo  Mutual  Gas¬ 
light  works.  A  building  will  be  erected, 
the  latest  improved  machinery  put  in.  and 
all  the  gas  for  the  Wagner,  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral,  Pullman,  Laokawana  and  Lake  Shore 
cars  will  be  manufactured  there. 

1  The  concern  owub  and  controls  the  Pintcb 
system  of  compressing  gas  for  lighting 
cars.  It  furnishes  the  light  for  6000  cars 
in  this  country  now.  Most  of  the  gas  used 
in  these  cars  will  be  made  in  this  city,  and 
Buffalo  being  centrally  located  the  com¬ 
pany  will  be  able  to  furnish  additional 
roads  with  the  light. 


Although  the  convent  of  LaRabida  at 
lackson  Park  ie  not  yet  quite  the 

reproduction  has  been  so  faithfully  done  that 
the  vieitor  needs’  no  vivid  imagination  to  turn 
back  A00  pages  of  the  world’s  history  end  see 
Columbus  humbly  kneeling  before  the  good 
old  prior  of  the  institution.  Father  da 


on  ..the  brow  of  whioh  the 
convent  stands,  has  been  built  up,  aud 
though  it  has  been  in  existenoe  only 
a  few  weeks  the  stones  that  compose  its 
face  took  gray  and  old,  as  though  they  had 
eeep^thousand  s  of  years.  The  detailp^gf 
Observed  in  the  reproduction.  Just  at  pres- 


hey  are  known  as  the  Cleveland  improved 
ig  wheels  and  are  manufactured  and  i 
leveland  Wheelbarrow  &  Manufacturing 
>1  Hamilton  street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


horizontal  cross  piece  of  the  window  sash  s 
is  operated  by  a  thumb-latch  with  a  spring. 

In  this  connection  we  may  say  that  we  a 
surprised  to  learn  that  an  abstract  of  claims 
sonal  injury  famished  by  the  claim  agents 
western  railroad  companies  shows  that  a  larg 
age  of  such  claims  had  been  entered  on  accoi 
juries  to  the  hand  caused  by  defective  wind 

This  device  is  offered  by  Knapp’s  Combir 
matic  Sash  Lift  &  Look  oompany,  316  Cc 
building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CONVENT  OF  LA  RABJDA  AS  REPRODUCED  AT  JACKSON  PARK, 
•nt  artists  are  at  work  putting  the  finishing » 
touches  on  the  inside— doing  the  work  usu¬ 
ally  accomplished  by  Time.  Next  week  the  J 
first  lot  of  Columbian  relics  will  be  placed  , 

Within  the  building,  and  by  April^lS  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  entire  exhibit  .will  be  in 
place.  A  number  of  fire-proof  safes  have 
been  ordered,  within  whioh  will  be  stored  the 
most  valuable  of  the  relics.  3 

The  Chicago  convent  is  located  on  the 
Lake  Front,  south  of  and  across  the  lagoon 
from  the  casino,  and  directly  east  of 
agricultural  hall.  It  was  at  first  In-  c 
tended  to  Bpend  $69,000  upon  this  g 
feature,  but  when  completed  it‘will  have  cost 
fully  $10,000  more  than  that  sum.  Yesterday 
100  men  and  as  many  teams  were  engaged 
filling  in  to  the  faoe  of  the  cliff  and  making 
ready  for  the  landscape  gardeners,  who  will 
pome  a  little  later. 

The  story  connected  with  the  convent  is 
ttiat  early  in  1492  Columbus,  while  traveling 
,  on  foot  and  in  a  destitute  condition  through 
Spain,  applied  for  food  of  the  Franciscan 
fathers  in  charge  of .  La  Rabida.  He  was 
kindly  and  hospitablrWOTTBH?** ®ie  prior, 
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Ventilation  of  Pullman  Oars. 


The  method  of  ventilation  of  Pullman  oars  shown  in 
our  engraving  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  study^of  the  important  problem  of  pro¬ 
viding  pure  air  in  coaches  and  sleepers7The  drawings 
speak  for  themselveB,  bnt  we  will  explain  briefly  that 
the  air  is  taken  in  through  a  hood  on  the  roof  and  is 
carried  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  oar  through  a  suit¬ 
able  passage.  It  then  enters  a  passage  running  along 
the  side  of  the  car  adjaoeut  to  the  steam  r  hot  water 
pipes.  Aa  the  heating  pipes  turn  in  beneaoh  the  cen- 
|  ter  of  the  »  uts,  as  shown,  the  air  follows  them,  and 
emerges  through  a  register  or  grating  opening  on  the 
aisle,  in  the  center  of  eaoh  pair  of  seats.  There  is  thus 
insured  a  supply  of  fresh  air  at  the  floor  of  the  oar  and 
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— — ,  -  ~E^-  men l  of  a  spool a1  committee,  consisting  of  three 

J  DISPDTE  OVER  '  SSrfe 
i'  PARSONS’  REPORT. 

i  1X111UV11W  XlAJl  VIVA.  Arm8iro;iK  No\v  York;  J.  W.  Dean.  Chicago; 

Arthur  Sewell,  Both,  Me.;  Joseph  Henslor,' Jr.,  1 

Hg~’  ,  ■■  -— -  Jersey  City;  C.  E.  Gross,  Hartford;  T.  H.  Prince 

and  Charles  A.  Prince.  Boston!  B.  F.  Vaughan, 

'Hew  England  Annual  Meeting  Kept  Pa" und  D‘ 

_  , ,  „  ti  It  "’os  votod  to  accept  the  powers  conferred 

up  Its  deputation  tor  rer-  u^ion  thiMX>m|jany  bytha  provislonsof  chapter  182 

cnnol  Tlnonnntora  amendments  thereof,  and  that  the  directors  be 

sonai  Jjncouniers.  authorized  to  lease,  upon  such  terms  as  they  may 

1  deem  ill,  the  Suburban  Railroad. 

Dorr  LIKE  THE  WORD  “THIEF.”  *6=,,™““ 


/'friME. 

*McLeod’s.  Faction  Elects  a  Board  of  'p*tu'J 


Directors  Friendly  to  the  everything  Ingeneral  and  to  the  management  in ' 

,  particular  the  forty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 

Readin£  Interests.  stockholders  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in 

_ _  [Musical  Fund  HaU  was  featureless.  It  began  at 

I  eleven  o'clock  and  adjourned  llfty-two  minutes 

'm  INVESTIGATION  ORDERED,  te 

can  shareholders,  was  on  Ms  feet  almost  con- 
* -  tinUouSly. 

_ _  Mr.  Lockwood  offered  thirty-eight  Intricate 

Boston,  March  14,  1893.— The  annual  meeting  questions  for  President  Roberts  to  answer.  They 
of  the  stockholders  of  the  New  York  and  New  '  *«  preparod  by  English  stockholders  from  last 
Ragland  Railroad  was  called  to  order  in  the  £e8ror®port>  and  wer0  “  variod  “  tb«^  were 

Melonnon  at  eleven  A.  M.  by  Charles  A.  Prince.  Mr.  Lockwood’s  object  was  to  have  the  nresl- 

'ttSffln  the  absence  of  the  proper  officers  Mr.  A.  dent  reply  to  queries  which  It  was  said  ho  evaded 
-A. -McLeod  was  unanimously  ohosen  to  preside.  whe?  ln  England  on  a  recent  tour,  and  Mr.  Look- 
MIMIW  WM  unannnouBiy  ouosen  10  presme.  wood  move<i  that  the  queries  bo  referred  to  the 
(Swing  to  the  non-arrival  of  a  train  bearing  a  prostdent  and  the  incoming  directors.  The  motion 
number  of  the  stockholders  the  meeting  was  im-  was  lost.  . 

mediately  adioumod  for  one  hour  Mr.  Lookwood  offorod  a  resolution  providing 

wenmteiy  adjourned  for  one  hour.  (or  the  creation  of  an  exccutive  comnfitteo  of  thi 

The  reading  of  President  Parsons'  annual  ro-  Board  of  Directors,  the  chairman  of  which  shall 
port  was  waived.  Mr.  Brandcis,  counsel  for  be  the  ranking  officer  of  the  company  and  shall 
Goldsmith  &  objected  to  ^rtain  statement* 

in  it  and  asserted  that  it  should  not  be  accepted  at  meetings  of  the  shareholders  and  directors. 

Bockholders  without  ascertaining  their  This  was  referred  to  the  new  management. 

I  Again,  he  asked  for  the  appointment  by  th«k 
....  .  ,  ,  ...  ,  chairman  of  a  committee  of  five  shareholders,  dis-i 

of  the  charges  in  the  report  with  regard  Connected  from  the  operation  of  the  road,  to  in  ] 
ilflcation  of  car  accounts  and  fraudulent  quire  Into  pending  contracts  with  the  Adams  Ex-1 
entof  theNew  England  Terminal  Gem-  fcg- 
other  charges,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  general  agent's  office,  &c. 

s  proposed  to  elect  to  office  some  of  tho  ,  Second  Vice  President  Green  vigorously  do- 
msiblo  for  those  frauds  he  moved  there-  bounced  Mr.  Lockwood  for  making  a  farce  of  this 
uaiuioiurwiusuirauus.nemuveu  mere  and  prCT(0„s  anmml  meetings  and  moved  that 
a  spocial  committee  of  three  persons  the  amendment  ho  laid  on  the  table.  Mr.  Lock- 
stockholders  be  appointed  to  Inquire  wood's  reply  was  that  if  anything  should  hang 
onnoction  of  th««e  person,  with  such 

1  to  report  at  an  adjourned  meeting.  Palace  Car  Company,  which  are  ‘‘slathered  in  in- . 
BNOLAND  COMPANY  NOT  A  THIEF.  famy." 

m.  He  argued  that  the  frauds  charged  were  unioue  lh®  resolutions  were  tabled,  and  after  the  chair- 
~*a  ...  L,  ,  '  man  of  the  meeting  haa  been  requested  to  appoint 

Lagd  it  was  due  to  the  stockholders,  the  other  seven  shareholders  to  recommend,  after  confer- 
JraMs 4ef raud ed  and  the  community  that  those.  Jfng  with  the  president,  a  ticket  of  directors  to  be 
I  charges  should  be  thoroughly  investigated  that  tho  roP°rt  of  tno  President  was 

I  the  New  York  and  New  England  Railroad  should  — —  -  J 

'  not  stand  before  the  publio  as  a  thief.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Brandeis  argued  the  point  at  length  and 
said  that  those  direotors  innocent  of  complicity 
tin. Such  charges  were  entitled  to  vindication  and  , — j 

(tnoee  responsible  should  be  thrown  out  and  the  /)  //  j,  /s 

attention  of  the  District  Attorney  called  to  them 
and  tho  irauds.  He  called  lor  a  stock  vote  on  his 

flErice  President  Charles  A.  Princo  declared  that  ^  ^  ^ 

■Kr.  Brandeis’  motion  and  the  entire  scries  of  suits  _ 

HKtaldamlth  &  Co.  against  the  road  were  in-  —  “2 —  /  —  J  • 

■Red  /or  the  purpose  of  crippling  the  company  J 

^K«  Interest  of  othor  roads.  / 

Hr.  Brandeis  retorted  that  Mr.  Prince  spoke  for 

Khe  directors,  but  that  the  man  who  mode  tho  -  —  - - - , 

Bhargeewas  the  one  whom  Mr.  Prince  and  his  nrt  YVKRH'1  tr  .iv 

^^lttMti^^therC"Mtnthatyeari  j80'  tiH°  TRAIN. 

’has  prevented  the  directors  from  paring  in  1892° a  lB  Which  He  fa  to  Cross  the  Continent  wl  it,  1 
IcUvIucnd  on  the  preferred  stock,  WhiS?,  had  not  a  Part,  of  Friend.. 

Idont  PiLrsoii's^'repo'n  thilt°  thuPd?vldend  "paid8!!!  The  msgnifleent  train  In  prooera of  equip-  j 
Golds’  uiath«CoHaVdeiarmfh0t^n^  m,n*  ,l  lho  Wager  Car  Shop,  for  several 
SOT  Stem.  Ho  asserted  that  *they  hau  been  moath*'  in  which  Dr.  Seward  Webb,  the  JPret- 
■HUtM  to  protect  the  property.  idaot  of  the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company, 

El  be  asked  that  all  business  be  suspended  until  with  a  party  of  friends  will  soon  ukaairin 
Pfiho  investigation  could  be  held.  The  discussion  Bnrna«  th- (  nnti„.„r  i.n  s  tr  ,  ,  „  ,  lr,p 
between  Messrs.  Brandeis  and  Princo  wos  con-  B°ros’  Continent,  left  Buffalo  laat  night  in 
tinued  until  nearly  one  o'clock.  At  it  close  Mr.  charge  of  General  Superintendent  Flagg  It 
James  Armstrong  moved  thut  President  Parsons’  consists  of  a  combination  enr  . 

■- .  “4 

proeoedmitovote  on  ^e  motion.  P"LTp«rtrwTlUr.J;ia?n 


Philadelphia,  March  14,  1893.— Outside  o\he 
lanlfold  objections  mado  by  W.  E.  Lookwood  th^ 
rery tldng  In  general  and  to  the  management  In  | 


s,lmostnooln- 
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/r a  lit  WA  Y  A  <5  ^  —aaa/t, 

Among  the  many  vbills  against  transpoYfafioh 
companies  before  Jhe  Texas  legislature,  is  one 
which  provides  as  ft  Hows: 

Be  it  enacted  that  any  palace  and  sleeping  car 
company  who  may  sell  seats,  sleeping  berths  or 
state  room  accommodations  in  sleeping  and  palace 
cars  and  receive  purchase  money  therefor,  shall  be 
held  to  a  strict  compliance  with  the  contract  so  made, 
and  should  any  such  oompany  fail,  refuse  or  neglect  to 
furnish  the  identical  or  equally  good  and  comfortable 
accommodations  to  those  sold,  for  the  time,  for  the 
distance  and  between  the  stations  named,  then  such 
oompany  shall  be  held  liable  for  damages  in  m-h  sum 
as  may  be  sustained  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  such 
company  to  furnish  the  accommodations  sold,  strictly 
in  accordance  with  this  act. 

It  is  not  evident  what  all  this  is  about.  So  far  as 
we  know  the  sleeping  car  companies  always  under¬ 
take  to  make  good  whatever  their  authorized  rep¬ 
resentatives  engage  to  do.  When  they  sell  a  seat 
or  berth  the  holder  of  the  ticket  gets  the  accommo¬ 
dations  indicated  on  the  ticket  and  nobody  can  take 
them  from  him.  It  is  possible  to  imagine  condi¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  destruction  of  a  car  by  wreck  or 
fire  or  the  failure  of  a  train  to  make  connections, 
under  which  the  particular  sleeping  car  which 
started  on  the  journey  may  not  be  able  to  complete 
it,  and  it  may  be  necessary  .to  transfer  the  passen¬ 
gers  to  another  car,  but  such  contingencies  are 
liable  to  exist  anywhere,  and  those  who  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  travel  take  them  as  good-naturedly  as 
possible.  It  is  ordinarily  the  people  that  travel 
least  who  are  most  afraid  of  being  imposed  upon 
and  who  grumble  the  most  loudly  if  anything  oc¬ 
curs  to  disturb  the  smoothness  of  the  journey.  The 
varieties  of  proposed  railway  -  -aiding  measures  x 
are  many,  hut  the  Texa~  s  ,...tor  is.  e  believe  the 
first  statesman  to  demand  a  law  for  quite  so  petty  a 
^natter  as  that  which  seems  to  he  aimed  at  in  this  I 
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Holders  of  second-class  tickets  cannot  obtain  first-  j 
class  sleeping  car  accommodations  is  the  meaning  of 
n  decision  just  rendered  by  the  appellate  court  of  Illi-  [ 
nois  in  the  case  of  the  Pullman  Palace-Car  company  [ 
vs.  Lee.  Lee  purchased  a  second-class  passenger  ticket 
on  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  then  paid  for  and 
by  an  oversight  was  assigned  a  berth  in  a  Pullman 
sleeper,  notwithstanding  the  arrangement  between  the 
railroad  company  and  the  Pullman  company  was  that 
the  latter  should  furnish  accommodations  only  to  the 
holders  of  first-class  tickets  over  the  railroad,  and 
when  the  error  was  discovered  a  tender  was  made  to 
bee  of  the  money  he  had  paid  for  the  berth.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  accept  it  or  to  pay  for  a  first-class  railroad 
ticket  und  was  ejected.  The  Cumberland  circuit  court 
awarded  him  $200  damages,  but  on  appeal  the  appel¬ 
late  court  has  reversed  the  decision. 


The  magnificent  train  In  proceraof  equip-  , 
mental  the  Wagner  Ciu-  Bhopa  for  eevtral 
months,  in  which  Dr.  Beward  Webb,  the  Pree- 
idant  of  the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company, 
with  a  party  of  friends  will  aoon  take  a  trip 
aoroas  the  Continent,  left  Buffalo  laat  night  in 
charge  of  General  Superintendent  Flagg.  It 
ooneiata  of  a  combination  car.  a  dining  car, 


?ffKfarbloD^  ns r l*menttca<r*7a If ‘"“h  " 

*Procnnded,^0DteNnn  the( motion.  P"li?;Vrt7  NTlUra^l*^  ItS?.'  w'i"' 

Mr.  J.  F.  Grocnough  asked  Mr.  McLeod,  while  ograpber  and  typewriter,  and  a  c 
no  vote  waa  being  taken,  since  ho  wae  likely  to  about  40  eervama  One  of  the  care  ie  f 
epreeent  the  road,  to  «lvo  his  opinion  of  the  with  AT^Wftng" iqulpmeot  for  bunti 

do  in  b£  fl*hiD„*  „Anolh“r  2“  M  om»  ouit 

WkUt  do  ao  in  future  IfPit  raruo  about  that  he  or*“D-  11 

rae  to  have  any  official  connection  with  the  "*tlon,  of  ,b®  P*rW>  •*  before  elated, 
voperty.  Frenoleco,  but  to  what  polnta  tbev  , 

The  vole  on  Mr.  Armstrong's  motion  resulted  from  there  baa  not  been  stated.  Th.v 
efoUawec—148.140  in  favor  and  5.5»onnoe~)  gone  about  two  or  three  mom h.  y 


i/V- 

j  MR.  LOCKWOOD  MAKES  CHARGES. 

Ue  Makpj  It  Interesting  for  tile  Ofllcers  of  ^ 
the  Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  March  U.— Special 
Telegram. — One  of  the  largost  of  ths  always 
well-attended  stockholders’  annual  meetings 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  was 
that  which  was  held  this  morning  in  Musical  ! 
Fund  Hail.  Ex-Congressman  Richard  Vuux  JV 
presided.  An  effort  was  made  by  President  j 
Roberts,  of  the  company,  to  proceed  with  the  1 
usual  form  of  turning  over  the  annual  report  I 
page  by  page  without  reading  it,  but  the  pe¬ 
rennial  kicker,  Mr.  William  E.  Lockwood, who, 
it  is  said,  owns  only  six  shares  of  stock  in  the 
company,  raised  a  point  of  order  of  no  sig-  C 
nificaueo  to  make  the  assertion  that  from  the 
copies  of  the‘last  annual  meeting  sent  to  the 
English  stockholders  was  omitted  “the  very  y 
gist  of  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting,  re¬ 
ferring  doubtless  to  his  own  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  report.  Hi  offerea  at  this 
juncture  a  series  of  resolutions  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession  which  were  as  rapidly  pigeonholed 
by  the  Secretary  with  the  approval  of  the 
Chairman,  who  was  in  his  usual  splendid  i  , 
humor,  but  manifestly  determined  that  Mr. 
Lockwood  should  not  monopolize  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Lockwood  started  in  on  page  2  of  the  I 
■report  and  discharged  a  query  relating  to 
Adams  Express  Company  receipts.  Mr. 
Roberts  didn’t  move  a  muse’e.  The  snub  was 
icy.  The  Secretary  passed  on  to  succeeding 
pages,  and  Mr.  Lockwooa’s  demeanor  was 
apparently  rattled  a  little  and  his 
voici  became  hoarse,  probably  the  hoarseness 
of  astonishment.  About  the  time  the  report 
I  had  proceed  'd  to  page  10,  all  other  methods 
having  failed,  Mr.  Look  wood  sent  up  to  the 
Chair  a  copy  of  the  London  Truth,  contain¬ 
ing  a  list  of  thirty  questions  relating  to  the 
fiscal  management  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  which  he  said  had  been  propounded  to 
President  Roberts  in  Europe  last  summer 
and  never  answered.  Then  the  Chair  took  a 
hand  in  the  dispute,  and  promp  ly  settled  it 
by  declaring  that  the  questions  were  out  of 
order,  ns  thoy  did  not  relate  to  the  pages  of 
the  report  under  consideration. 

This  nroused  Mr.  Lockwood  s  ire  and  he 
grew  abusive.  He  sent  a  perfect  shower  of 
resolutions  to  the  clerk’s  desk.  Captain 
Green,  second  vice  president,  vigorously 
denounced  Mr.  Lockwood  for  making  a  farce 
of  this  and  previous  annual  meetings.  M  r. 
Lockwood’s  reply  was  that  if  anythmgshould  | 
hang  the  management  “higher  than  Haman 
it  should  be  the  company  s  contracts 
with  the  Pullman  Palace/  Car 
Company,  “which  are  slathered 
in  infamy.”  The  resolutions  were  tabled,  and 
after  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  had  been 
requested  to  appoint  seven  shareholders  to 
recommend,  after  conferring  with  the  prcsi- 
dent,  a  ticket  of  directors  to  bo  vo  cd  for, 
the  report  of  the  president  was  adopted,  Mr. 
Lockwood  alone  voting  in  the  negative.  The 
meeting  then  adjourned. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  L  thigh  Val- 
loy  Railroad  Company  held  a  meeting  this 
afternoon  and  declared  a  quarterly  dividend 
of  IK  P”  cent,  payable  April  15.  A  state¬ 
ment  for  the  consideration  of  stockholders 
was  prepared,  in  which  it  is  announced  that 
an  agreement  supplementary  to  the  lease 
dated  Feb.  11. 1892,  from  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  Company  to  tho  Philadelphia  and 
R-adiug  Company,  has  been  executed  by  the 
two  companies.  The  annual  rental  is  fixed 
at  $501 185.  which  is  IK  per  cent  of  the  ex- 
isting  outstanding  capital  stock  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 


✓v,  y.  * 


rf BOSTON  AND  MAINE 
:  \  AGREES  TO  TERMS 


Makes  a  Cool  Division  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  Territory  with  the  New 
Haven  Company . 

CLOSE  TRAFFIC  ARRANGEMENT. 

Will  Let  the  New  Haven  People  Crush 
the  New  England  Railroad 
Without  Interference. 


Mjueob  won  t  mn.iaw  tuts  J»#- 
The  obvious  purport  of  the  agreement  is  ttyA 
the  Sew  Haven  company  desires,  and  ihe  Boston 
and  Maine  agrees,  to  stand  aloof  from  the  New 
t  ngtand  Rallroa  and  leave  the  New  Haven  '  om- 
Tjanv  to  tight  it  out  Alo>  o  wlin  that  competitor. 
Mr.  McLot  d  intended  to  voke  the  New  England  to 
the  lioHio  i  and  Maine,  ana  expressed  tuis  wioh  in 
open  mcciintf. 

If  the  new  rurreement  is  carried  out  aa  pro- 
powd  the  above  p  ans  w ill  be  ilia  oncertcd.  But 
in  the  changeable  state  that  the  railroads  of  that 
to  ri  ory  are  now  iu  it  ia  di  moult  to  eej  far 
m.ead.  The  pro  ra  imo  agreed  upon  yesterday 
wa*  that  thin  e  identsof  the  Bo  ton  and  Vlaino 
and  Now  Haven  companies  sho  Id  moot  together 
In  a  few  da  s  and  sign  a  written  eonti act  In¬ 
volving  the  poin  s  agreed  upon. 

Could  a  more  dl -agreeable  laik  Tor  Mr.  McLeod 
be  Imagln  d!  He  Is  asued  t .  sit  down,  as  presi¬ 
dent  OTt  .o  Boston  a  d  Maine,  and  talk  peace 
w  ith  tho  co  upon  which  he  has  d<  no  more  f  an 
any  n.aii  in  the  Unite  •  State*  to  anno  .  0.  course, 

•  it  he  ocs  this  it  w.ll  bo  leeause  ho  Is  directed  by 
the  r.oard  to  do  so. 

WILL  ITE  COME  DOWN!  A  ,  . 

J  ut  w’ll  he  come  d  w  i  to  such  an  humble  task! . 
l  He  l  as  p:  oved  thus  far  prcl  y  fertile  In  nsoure  «, 1 
1  and  no  doubt  he  will  try  and  find  a  way  out— per- , 
bXSJlSwwrs^ente,Xtfrth^ahlWl»ent 
of  cloao  ira  r  lations  between  the  bos¬ 
ton  and  Ma  ne  an  i  New  Hav  n  systems, 
and  it  leaves  the  latter  open  to  purchase 
the  Boston  and  Aib»nv  *  w  hether  the 
Albany  road  wi  1  be  absorbed  does  not  yet  ap¬ 
pear.  U  i  *  already  classed  »  8  a  van  ierbilt  road 


THOSE  24,000  SHARES  OF  STOCK.  $ 

_ _  I  i.lie  Mr.  MeLeoil  fro  u  snatching  it. 


Did  Platt  Snatch  Them  Just  as 
New  Haven  Syndicate  Was 
About  to  Fix  McLeod? 


Railroad  affairs  in  New  England  took  another 
turn  yesterday  which  may  bring  about  important 

changes  in  mat  territory. 

Tho  Boston  and  Maine  and  Now  \ork,  Ncvr 
Haven  and  Ho  t.ortl  Boards  of  Directors  met— the 
former  at  eleven  ami  tho  lallor  at  twelve  o'c.oek- 
to  ratify  the  terms  of  the  proposed  new  agree- 


Tnroueh  pas6en  cr  and  frel  ;ht  trains  mavDe  ex- 

,  peoted  vir  the  combined  New  Haven  and  Boston 

'  and  Maine  systems,  it  hether  the  Boston  and  I 
Maim  truine^from  M^on^will  ^enter^tfjje 

I  of 1 U,th>  Boston*  and  Albany  does  not  yet 
I  anDcar.  But  t  is  safe  to  say  that  if  tbjji.i 
programme  to  unseat  Mr.  McLeod  In  the  Hostrug 
and  .vlaino  ts  cant  o  out  that  the  New  Yoik  ail..  , 
New  England  l.aiiroad.  of  which  that  gentleman 
is  Ilk.  ly  to  her  ome  president  next  Tue-dav.  will  | 
r  Ifr aci ically  te  boycot  e  1.  about  as  the  Beunsylva- 
.  nt  i  co  pony  Is  now  treating  it,  at  the  request  of 
the  New  iork.  New  Haven  and  Haruord. 

WAS  THE  NKW  HAVEN  SVNDICArE  FOILED?  | 
■V  But  how  about  tho  s  ndlcato  lrlendly  to  the  , 
New  Haven  road  that  ha  < arranged  to  absorb  tho 
°  24  i  W  sh  resT  Boston  and  Maine  s  ock  that  Mr.  | 
"  McLeod's  lriends  relaxed  their  hold  of  because  of  , 
e-  (he  Reading,  ditttcu  ties?  The  tiansier  was  o 
have  been  i  ade  yesterday  or  tho  day  bei ore  and 


^Ttiere  seemed  to  be  unnecessary  secrecy  about  ^ 
the  all  air.  which  would  indicate  that  more  was  a 
accomplished  than  what  was  announced  after  |  # 
tho  meeting,  the  particulars  of  which  will  filter  r 
out  by  decree.  It  is  significant  that  the  two  e 

companies  did  not.  depend  upon  tile  public  wires  ( 

to  transm  t  their  messages,  b.  t  the  priv  ate  wire  j 
oflho  New  Haven  co  npany  was  hitched  onto  that,  i 
o  t!  e  Boston  and  Maine  and  the  circuit  was  not  1  ‘ 
released  n  it  il  a  ter  the  performance  was  over.  |  , 
That  they  might  agree  upon  a  public  statement 
|  the  Breton  und  Maim  prepared  a  well  sounding  , 
i  description  of  the  now  agreement  which  Director 
1  G.  G.  Haven  transmute  l  to  the  New  Haven  meet¬ 
ing  that  was  in  session  at  the  Grand  Central 
I  Station.  The  latter  company  approved  it,  and 
I  here  it  is  verbatim:— 

THE  OFFICIAL  STATEMENT. 

1  “The  Boarl  of  Directors  of  the  Boston  and 
M&  no  Railroad  Company  at  a  special  meeting 
hold  In  Boston  on  Saturday,  and  the  Board  of  Dl- 
r<  ctors  of  the  New  York.  New  Haven  aid  Hart¬ 
ford  Railroad  Company  at  their  regular  mec.ing 
In  New  York  on  the  same  day.  unanimously  rati- 
3  fled  the  agreement  reached  by  the  Committees  of 
Conference  at  their  me.  tin  ;  on  Monday,  tho  6th, 

-  which  is  to  the  eite:t  that  nether  company  wi'l 
3  interfere  with  the  territory  of  the  other,  which  is 
l  defined  to  be  for  the  Boston  and  Maine  that  north 
i-  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  and  for  the 
3  Now  Haven  road  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  . 
t  an  all  sou  h  of  it  in  New  England,  with  a  fur- 1 
a  ther  agreement  Ilia  each  company  will  inter- 
v  Change,  so  far  as  It  le  ally  and  properly  may.  all 
5  them  incss  of  the.  o  nt  te.ri.o  las.  * 

1  ‘•Tliia  a  re  ment,  or  under»t  rind i Apr.  is  one 
e  Jh  d  alter  conference  between  the  two  com- 

,1  ,,,  dices  who  agreed  that  the  two  greil  systems 

. }  Now  Kn  Band  should  work  In  harmony,  and.  so 
’  far  os  lawful  and  proper,  protect  mutual  later- 

C8ftu  agreement  ts  practically  what  was  foro- 
roaUy'biought  *S££t manor'.- 


(he  Heading.  di  then  ties?  The  tiansier  .was  o 
have  been  i  ade  ycsicrday  or  the  day  be.ore  an.1 
this  block  of  siock  played  a  consU  erablo  part  in 
the  negotiations  between  the  Boston  and  Maine 
and  New  Haven  companies.  I 

It  was  reiiorteil  yesterday  afternoon  that  at  the 
eleventh  hour  Mr.  McL  od  hart  found  several 


save  him  fro  n  ail  oiiibarassing  exit  in™ 
load  oil  and  Maine.  It  wn  -  said  iliat  Mr.  Thomas 
C  f  .atL  who  hc  ped  McLeod  out  w.Oi  tho  H  ad- 
ing  receivership,  pertoiially.  or  with  capital- 
U  s  io  back  him.  snatched  the  Lig  tilock 
of  24  0  0  shares  just  as  E.  H.  iTinee  &  CO., 
wh  >  had  been  carrying  it,  were  about  to  hand  It 
over  to  tile  Now  Haven  syn  lloate. 

MS.  PI  ATT  DENIES  IT. 

teMe!t  Kvt  infft 

and  owned  no  stock,  lie  did  admit,  however, 
that,  he  had  “trot  in”  on  the  Now  Vork  and  New 
h  ngland  venturo  of  Mr.  Mcleo.t  and  ho  exptc  s 
that  gentleman  will  be  elevted  president  at  the  , 

a*lt'wa "stated' yesterday  by  pretty  well  informed  I 
parties  that  .ho  llcLio  I  faet.on  still  have  a  large 
par  or  the. r  majority  holdings  and  they  w.ll  not 
rely  on  t  ho  proxies  which  t  cy  are  said  to  cave 
held  before  the  transfer  b  oks  co  ed.  It  is i  co  m 
nmnly  believed  iha;  t.ioy  11  .ulilMed  most  of 
ths  stoc't.  t  is  also  said  that  they  have 
trio.!  in  van  to  uct  sotueb  dy  to  tako 
he  ro..d  o.l  their  hands  at  the,  fictitious 

they1  tr'eil  'Xt  hit  and 

Urh  than  ever  beroro  m  Southein  New  Knprhind. 

Bin  i he  question  of  n  o^t  intei^t  ,iu»t  at  thlj 
tin  a  i«i  Mr  Mci  eoti  s  stand  iwc  iu  Bouton  anci 
Ma^io  and  how  long  he  will  bo  tolerated  iu  tho 
president's  chair.  _ 

WILL  BOSTON  AND  MAINE  GET  THE  OONtXJBD  AND 
MONTREAL  ROaDI 

Boston,  March  11,  1893. -11  Is  said  in  Boston 
that-  a  lease  is  being  arranged  between  tho  Boston 
and  Maino  and  Concord  and  Montreal  road  c 
!  Matters  have  progressed  so  far  that  a  plan  has 
i  been  drawn  up  and  sanctioned  Tx-th  Boards  of 

•  ^TheSmportanoe  of  this  arrangoment  will  be  ap- 

•  S^,nntio0NewWrndundffld^ 

i  simplifying  some  of  tuo  prescut  couiplleatod  con- 


y.  It  O- 

RECEIVER  LIKELY  N  H 

anil  Now  England  Railroad,  was  soon  l-o-uay  by  a 
_  _  ______  _____  _____  reporter,  but  rerusod  lo  say  auytbinir  on  the 

FOR  NEW  ENGLAND.  ±^§S&si<sAtt 

taclunont  can  be  oblainod  from  thorn. 

MfHtOAN  NOW  ADMITS  THE  PURCHASE  OF  THB 
•Pinrl  mi  Vod+QTlt  3  TT  Vltr  an  AttncVl-  '  NORTHERN  HOAD  BY  TUE  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL,! 


Tied  up  Yesterday  by  an  Attach¬ 
ment  for  $100,000  and  the 
Men  Turned  Loobo. 


Men  turned  Loosei  ern  Railroad  by  the  Now  York  Central,  the  par- 

_ _  ticulorsof  which  wore  given  exclusively  in  ths 

*  Herald  of  March  8. 

SHERIFFS  SHAKE  THINGS  UP.  1 

,  was  signed,  but  possibly  it  was  considered  inap¬ 

propriate  to  announce  the  fact  to  the  public  until 
A  “Mean,  Despicable  Piece  of  Busi-  the  Board  of  Directors  had  formally  approved  the 
purchase.  Such  approval  was  given  yesterday  at 
ness,  Says  President  McLeod,  «  mooting  of  the  Board  at  the  Grand  Central 
(*»  When  He  Hears  of  It.  As* stated  by  the  Herald  a  week  ago  the  Cen- 


M' NEW  HAVEN  BACK  OP  IT?  j 


|BY  TELEQRAPH  TO  THE  HER 

Hartford.  Conn..  March  15. 1803. 
tiopsof  the  New  York  and  New  Engl 


The  Central  takes  eli 
A^hi1jBoard  of  T' 


^5o-s/3/ y  c7  f/ /?/•£' /y 

j  THE  RAILWAY  RlCORlT 


Dr.  Webb  and  His  Friends  Begin  a 
Three-Months  Pleasure  Tour. 


Tbs  grandest  passenger  train  that  aver 
rolled  through  Buffalo  wae  that  of  Dr.  W. 
Be  ward  Webb,  President  of  the  Wagaer  Pal¬ 
ace  Car  Company,  which  left  New  York  at  10 
o'clock  yesterday  morning,  reached  tbii  city 
at  9:10  p.  it.,  and  soon  after  departed  for  Chi¬ 
cago  over  the  Michigan  Central  on  its  way  to 
a  Southern  clime.  The  equipment  is  palatial 
in  every  way,  and  Insures  for  the  long  and 
protraoted  journey  just  begun,  every  pos¬ 
sible  comfort  and  luxury  that  human 
Ingenuity  and  a  prodigal  expenditure 
of  wealth  oau  provide.  The  observe 
tion  ear  was  redolent  with  the  perfu  rr. 
of  rotes  and  other  beautiful  flowers,  bon  voy¬ 
age  remembrances  from  friends  la  the  Eaet. 
A  party  of  local  Wagner  offlolele.  whioh  in¬ 
cluded  Manager  Bissell  and  Assistant  Mauag  r 


3o  - 


Dr.  Webb’s  own  car,  the  Ellsmere  !■  tk 
finest  oar  of  all  the  magnificent  tram,  ita  oei 
ter  ii  a  beautiful  parlor  la  old  gold,  with  trln 
ming.  of  gold  brocade,  The  fre.co’iog  u  beat 
tlful  band  work  In  colors.  “  1 

Between  the  observation  room  and  the  fron 


The  Idler,  Mrs.  Webb’s  oar,  I.  most  interest¬ 
ing.  As  you  enter  the  rear  the  first  room  c 
the  right  is  the  children’s  playroom.  Is  , 
commodious  and  supplied  with  plaything. 
VnlH  IUf87ag°a“  “nd  b°M®»  *od  top.  and 
d  J.Udy  •h1ow*  aad  “any  other  things 
whlob  serve  to  make  a  child  happy  and  con¬ 
tented  This  or,  like  the  Ellsmere  ha.  ^ 
parlor  In  the  center.  It  is  a  blue  room,  up. 
bolstered,  carpeted,  and  hung  with  blue  pi  us  l 
and  French  brocatel.  Beyond  it  is  a  nuns’ 


The  Daphne  contains 


H  ■ 


1,1 n 


tZJ' 


MpOrVahi1  tax  cask. 


AX-IMPORTANT  tax  decision. 

In  the  case  of  Pullman’s  Palace  Oar  '  Ju(1  B„lln-ga  rendered  the  following  de- 
Vjmpany  vs.  The  City  of  New  Orleans  cl*ion  yesterday: 

.ad  the  State  Tax  Collector,  a  decision  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States;  Knst- 
wus  rendered  yesterday  morning  by  «*»  ggfl{gy«*^JS^e: l»SSSSr5l  A»- 
Judge  Billings  of  the  United  States  Cir- 1  sessors  ct  nls.  -'lfhls  ease  Is  submitted  on 
cuit  Court  of  this  city,  which  is  of  “fn.  P?m!T"ign'OdUPBta"eno^t  of 

uch  general  interest  that  we  publish  facts  and  exhibits,  upon  au  application  for 

a  another  column  the  full  text  of  the  »“  1<,mudel,tB  UU*'  The  - 

ecision.  By  the  bill  unil  the  agreed  statement! 

It  appears  from  the  facts  recited  in  of  facta  uude'^lfiJ^lawi 

the  opinion  of  the  court  that  the  City  ij  „j  nu,j  domiciled  In  the  State  of  Illinois, 

of  New  Orleans  and  the  State  of  Lou- 1  whose  business  It  Is  to  manufacture  inid] 

'siana  imposed  taxes  on  the'  Pullman!  (rm-ts ZWZnrtaTisZnllrond  ’  cot 
-ars  subject  to  taxation  iu  this  State, ij  In  the  United  States.  Canada  an. 
or  the  year  1892,  based  on  thp  full  *  to*t^°value’ of  0$liKi,()iw,  c< 

value  of  those  cars.  The  defendant  tiie  Slate  of  Louisiana  and  Into  .  \\  nue  me  i 

company  thereupon  filed  a  suit  prdying  f{  S^^a^dis^nr^?*  |SE  ^^“thero^bilf  l.e  ! 
an  injunction  against  the  collection  of  mid  for  the  purpose  of  having  hucIi  minor  jjjjy  onjy  Up011 

ftoid  taxes  oil  three  different  grounds:  ropulrs ■  w}*\dj n*  they  nmy  lL  J.?l|  the  valuation  of  the 

o..,re  sod  lmmed.au, v 


or  partly  within  another  State  or  mTTI7,  tvttixtt  t 


*rxJXT 


Btate  v..  - - 

States  shall  be  assessed  lu  _ 

the  ratio  which  tin*  number  of 
the  line  within  the  State  has  to 
number  of  miles  of  the 

lines.”  This  Is  a  provision 

taxation  which  applies  alike  to 
and  non-resident  companies,  and 
fore  unlike  the  provision  eons 

Maryland  vs.  Baltimore  . ’ 

road.  127  XT.  S.  It..  "" 
cable  lo  all  rompan 
the  Constitution  ai 
Imposition  upon  In 

alao  jnst  and  rem  „ 

life.  it. 


entire 

for 

resident 


It  d 


.  in  effec 


Ixiulslann 


1.  That  the  cars  of  the  Pullm; 
jompauy,  engaged  exclusively  in  the 
business  of  interstate  commerce,  had  unssei 
uo  situs  for  taxation  within  the  State  of 
Louisiana. 

2.  That  the  taxes  sought  to  be  en¬ 
forced  were  offensive  to  the  Conatitu- 

ion  of  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as 
hey  were  unjust  and  Unreasonable,  and 
nvolved  a  hostile  Uiscrimiuatiou  against 
he  property  of  a  citizen  of  another 
State. 

3.  That  the  taxes  sought  to  be  en 
ioiued  were  offensive  to  the  Constitution 
jf  Louisiana,  inasmuch  as  they  wer" 
levied  in  direct  violation  of  the  specific 
statute  enacted  by  tho  Legislature  of 
Louisiana  for  the  assessment  of  taxes 
due  on  the  ears  of  the  Pullman  Com- 


ipilre,  nnd  Immediately  tli 
*  the*  Ui 


177*.  (107;  \V< 

'ouipnny  vs.  Pennsylvania, 
file  statute  defining  the  mnm 


;  that  the  complntnant^l 
to  curry  on  traffic,  unlc 


,Xy 


...  binding  upon  the 
binding  nlso  upon  the 
1  It  was  submitted  t 
what  wus  the  n 


uerd  levied— \. ... -  - 

of  the  value  of  $100,00 


. JR  of  the  assessment. 

what  manner  the  tax  hud- 
rhether  upon  entire  property 
f  $100,000  or  upon  n  portion 
of  property  whose  value 

_  \vn  s '  Mutt  *  amo'm  I !" T  h  e  sum  $10^,- 

000  Is  put  down  ns  ihe  value  of  cars,  etc. 
Furthermore  the  value  to  be  taxed  Is 
placed  in  the  column  where  < 
rlages  and  vehicles  of  til  kinds  i 
and  not  in  the  column  under  tb 
trackage  within  this  parish  of 
ill  DC  upon  10.11  Within  this  State  or  partly  within  this 

vaiuie  «.  . .  property  permanently  with-  statoVd  another  State." 

In  the  Stale  of  J.oulslaim.  1.  e.,  without  r  think  that  the  tax  was  assessed  upon 
considering  that  it  Is  property  which  Is  .  rt,  vnlue  „f  an  the  cars  of  the  coin- 
otdy  occasionally  In  this  State  for  n  brief  S,'”1,''.,!  not  upon  them  in  the.  ratio 
period  of  time,  and  is  constantly  moving  „  reuulrad  by  the  statute. 

through  many  other  States-  besides  the  of  rollM,  us  r^t  ^  - - 

State  of  Louisiana.  .  _  .  dente  If*-  ■«* 

There  has  been  a  tender  made  of  the  tax  a,  Ille 
which  would  be  due  if  the  ratio  or  -pronor- 
pany.  Itlon  of  assessment  had  been  observed  as 

Judge  Billings,  in  an  opinion  of  great  I  Mutfct  cm 

power,  held  that  the  cars  of  the  F n 11- 1  subsequently. « 

man  Company,  constantly  employed  | iSIti®  thV  cmnpbZ- 
withiu  the  State  of  Louisiana,  had  n  '  ul  ,,nn  Be  taxed  r*  a,t— Mrl 


s  that  t 


>  State  tax' J1 


Orleans  hnve  Imposed 
collect  a  tax  upon  tin 
their  ears  as  above' 
words,  the  averment  c 
respect  is  th  '  ’ 


full  valuation  c 
-  given.  In  orb. 
of  the  bill  in  till 

would  he  upon  I 


ire  jilaced 
e  head  of 


e  Ute  should  Issue. 


e  Injunction  pen- 


situs  for  taxation  in  this  State,  al,- 1  whether  11 Leeta^amWv'und.^Mdhig'1 'to 
though  the  sole  anil  exclusive  buMi»<»  proportion  of  the  miles  Which  Its  cars 
—  x»~-  i  .a  -reverse  *“*-*- 

with  the  t 


But, 


_ _ t  of  interstate  cornmi  . 

lie  held,  while  such  cars  were  thus  Sub¬ 
ject  to  taxation  within  the  State  of | 

Louisiana,  the  taxes  imposed 
must  lie  assessed  iu  accordance  with  the| 
specific  statute  of  tho  State,  which  pro¬ 
vided  a  just  aud  reasonable  mode  of| 
ascertaining  the  basis  on  which  the 
taxis  of  Pullman  cars  should  be 
sessod,  to  wit:  By  taking  asThe  basis  tlM 

of  taxation  such  proportion  of  the  total  ..nlj’  taxpayers  ... 
vnlne  of  the  Pnllmnu  curs  subject  to  shall  appear,"  and  th 
taxation  in  Louisiana  as  the  number  offe‘‘°“  exp^sstau  tax,  ..  . 
n  by  those  cars  within  the  State [3f  Orleans,  I  understand 


/  r~£/^  -  s/ 

/V\  a  ^  -  x-  V-fiZ, 

Up  Goes  the  Price  of  Meals. 


■  complainant  lu 
iqnlred  by  the  reve 


The  Western  roads  have  decided  that, 
menoing  April.1,  meals  served  in  dmtng  cars 
will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  91 .per  head, 
s  state  ana  in  otuer  ;  ingteBd  of  75  cents  as  heretofore.  The  result 
.  U  T  ...Ul  nf  several  years  of  experience  has  proven, 

v£&  | 

i  not  appealed  ta  the  |  nav  expenses  at  less  than  $1  per  meal,  in 

srSt‘»  ?•«.«  i  fm^heo 

I^eTct.  nsCeZaln:  I  feaLWhiohCa^en^ Charged  -"dv^rtUinu 
i..*.  iinfeut  this  I  eXpenseg.  Railway 

to  muke  any  profit^ 


,  _ _  advertising 

ipanies  do  not  expect 
*  $1  per  meal. 


1 1  "i  -i 
filin' 


<  of  ^icrson* 
axpa.vers  ’ 


^Louisiana  bore  to  the  total  numta-rl^^ 

of  miles  ruu  by  those  cars  outside  of  To  construe  .Giestututa  ns  It  til  t  * 

_  .  .  mnkb  Uip  0xhlhltlQ.11  or  tho  tax  ro^rJ,1\iv 

LcmisiaiKi.  oIubIto  upon  non-r*?8l(lor 

For  the  reason  jhat  the  taxes  sought;  ^n(|  n0  property  even  t 
to  be  enforced  by  the  city  and  State  the  State  onf ^ 
tax  collector  against  the  I  ullmau  Lorn-,  ..,)r0CPPd  to  assess,  or 


January,  t 
I  to  meet 
ion  any  person 


gard  of  that  Just  nud  reasonable  inode  j  S^ta' my1  opinion,  to  stretch  the 

prescribed  by  tho  law  of  Louisiaua  statuta^  far  that  th 

Judge  Billiugs  held  that,  the  prayer  ,)f  ( ool^laluant  is  not  debarred  by  section  i 
the  Pullman  Company  must  be  upheld,  from  fti  merlis: 

nnd  therefore  that  the  injunction  prayed  .  '  20  ()f  Ac‘t  No.  106  of  the  acts  o 

for  should  Issue.  ,  l  W».  wl,lth  ,hlB  ,ax  ls  ,CT,efl’  te  “ 

The  ease  was  argued  at  great  length  ,  fo.!§^cstion  20.  Be  It  further  enacted, 
hv  Mr  Horace  Dufour  on  the  part  of  |hat  the  real  estate,  roadbeds,  r— -1a 
the  city  and  State  tax  collector,  and  by  ca^lVand  other 

Mr.  Percy  Roberts  on  behalf  of  the  trnngn,,rtatlon  or( 
rullman  Company.  "e  n,i8e®sp  n“  - 


THE  NEW  LONDON  &  SOUTll-  ri 
WESTERN  “PULLMANS." 

The  Pullman  Company  have  put  into  the  servii _ 

the  London  and  South-Western  Railway  recently  two 
new  Pullman  cars,  named  the  ••  Duchess  «f  Coo* 
naught”  and  "Princess  Margaret.”  These  are, 
termed  "  Vestibule  Cars,"  the  peculiar  feature  of 
I  them  being  the  covered  communicating  passage  from) 
one  car  to  another,  used  when  running  together.  The' 

!  two  cars  are  exactly  simitar  in  every  respect,  and  are 
the  most  luxuriantly  furnished  of  any  running  in  this 
!  country.  They  embody  some  of  the  very  latest  im-; 

.  provements  introduced  in  car  construction  by  tbe 
i  celebrated  Pullman  Company.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  principal  dimensions  Length  over  all, 
58ft.  8in. ;  length  of  body  of  car,  52ft.;  width, 
8ft.  7m.  ;  height  inside  (iloor  to  roof),  7ft.  djin 
These  cars  run  on  the  usual  four-wheel  bogies  a 
each  end,  which  are  designed  to  facilitate  their  pass 
ing  round  curves  with  tlte  greatest  ease  ;  the  ridia| 
of  them  is  most  easy,  being  perfectly  free  from  vibra 
tiou  and  oscillation  ;  they  are  (in  common  with  all 
coaching  stock  on  the  London  and  South-Westeto 
Railway)  fitted  with  the  automatic  vacuum  centinuotw 
brakes.  The  exteriors  of  the  cars  are  handsomely 
|  painted  dark  brown,  embellished  with  scroll  wotfe 
and  medieval  designs  in  gold.  The  seating  capacity 
of  each  is  31  passengers  (20  in  saloon  and  11  in  smok¬ 
ing  compartment)  ;  they  are  fitted  with  refreshment 
1  bar  and  two  lavatories  to  each. 

The  interior  fittings  and  decorations  are  very  hand¬ 
some,  the  "  saloons”’ being  finished  in  "  vermilion” 
i  wood  ;  the  “  smoking  "  compartments,  passages, 
refreshment  buffets,  etc.,  in  mahogany.  Tbe  ceiling 
are  of  white  wood  (yellow  ground),  with  gold  orna 
'mentations,  and  richly  carved  "vermilion”  want 
,  mouldings  ;  large  embossed  glass  deck  roof  lights, 

!  and  highly  ornamental  parcel  and  hat  racks.  The 
'  swing  seats,  cane  easy  chairs,  etc.,  are  upholstered 
in  gold  velour  velvet,  and  the  windows  are  tastefully 
draped  with  crushed  strawberry  damask ;  large 
mirrors  and  handsome  plate-glass  divisions  separata 
smoking-rooms  from  the  saloons.  The  whole  of  the  - 
decorations  are  rich  and  tasteful,  and  Wilton  carpets  ; 
on  the  floors  complete  the  elegance  and  comfort  of 
these  travelling  drawing  rooms.  They  are  brilliantly 
illumiuated  with  Pintsch’s  patent  gas,  each  car  ha-:— 

20  burners  in  the  saloon,  and  eight  burners  in 
smoking  compartments.  Electric  bell  pushes  to  1. 
municatc  with  the  car  conductor  are  placed  between 
every  other  Chair  or  seat,  and  they  are  comfortably  i 
warmed  by  hot  water  pipes  ;  in  fact,  nothing  is  want- 1 
ing  to  make  travelling  in  them  a  pleasure. 

These  magnificent  cars  have  been  constructed  at , 
the  Eastleigh  Works  of  the  London  and  Souths1.' 
Western  Railway,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  I 
Mr.  John  S.  Marks,  European  Secretary  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  Company  ;  Mr.  W.  Pantcr,  Carriage  Superinten-' 
dent  of  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway  ;i 
and  Mr.  Hyden,  from  the  Pullman  Company's  Work*,- 
Chicago  ;  and  the  way  they  have  been  turned  out 
reflects  the  highest  credit  on  all  concerned  ;  and  no 
doubt  these  additions  to  the  facilities  offered  to  the 
public  patronising  the  London  and  South-Western 
Railway  will  be  duly  appreciated.  These  cars  are 
attached  to  the  fast  express  trains  running  between 
London  and  Bournemouth. 
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e  latter  has  reason  to  congratulate  r  property 

Ltlrnsolf  on  the  decision,  Involving,  as  it  *  *  ” 

does,  such  important  consequences  to 
bis  company. 


western  roads  have  tired  of  furnishing  on 
I -their  dining  cars  for  7-r>  cents  meals  that  cost  them 
[$1.25  and  accordingly  have  decided,  commencing 
April  1.  to  raise  the  charge  to  $1.  which  is  the  price 
on  all  eastern  lines.  Ever  since  dining  cars  were 
introduced  they  have  been  operated  at  a  loss,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  a  very  few  especially  fav¬ 
orable  runs  on  two  or  three  roads,  and  the  deficit 
iwer^truct'iresI^excavaUoo  ‘T-i  I  has  been  charged  to  glory  and  advertising  account. 
iDortatfon™ or31* t *i egratih *  ASffiS! '  At  a  dollar  per  plate  there  is  not  likely  to  he  any 

shall  W  iwscssedj»nd,tax«i  lu^thojiarish  ^  jmt  t)u.  public  want  dining  cars,  competition 

' — : - *  ompels  them,  and  if  they  can  be  made  self  sns- 

aining  the  roads  will  be  satisfied. 


stltutlon  beta 


nais  ,  shall  he  assessed  ami  ti...  _  ... 
the  'domicile  or  principal  office  nf  wH  ™  ; 
roads  canals,  etc.,  ns  contemplated  by 
do  245  of  the  Constitution;  but  the 
rolling  stock  or  movable  property  of  any 
railroad  company,  telegraph  company,  ea- 

pn!iy°wiiosc  bliaZos  ^rtlyZvithta  this 

parUy0  within  'nnotaer  Slate  or  plates, 
to,“  mm,ber 
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""  8  NEW  LONDON  &  SOUTH-J!  When  the  world’s  fair  opens  a  person  in  New]  FACTS  ABOUT  PALACE  CARS. 

WESTERN  “  PULLMANS. ’’  l\  ork  can  step  on  board  a  train  of  the  New  York  '  The  Pullman  Company  operates  the  entire 
The  Pullman  Company  have  put  into  the  service  o£  Central  road  at  the  Fortv-second  strept  atntinn  country,  while  the  Wagner  Company  operates 
»  o'el«K  in  a.  afternoon  and  at  10  SS  5  SSj^r^S  .St  ?£» 

™  Sr**™**  '“rin“  •t  Stsa  2 


The  Pullman  Company  operates  the  entire 


itiag  passage  from  [  whirled  over  the  intervening  1*80  miles  in  the 
ry" respect*' and\re  ihitherto  unprecedented  time  of  11*  hours  apparent 


a  science.  If  any  outsider  should  attempt  to 
build  such  a  car  as  this,  it  would  cost  about 
$32,000.  The  Pullman  Company  owns  and 


luxuriantly  furnished  of  any  running  in  this  and  20  hours  actual  time.  To  accomplish  this  the  operates  2,200  parlor  and  sleeping  cars,  besides 
They  embody  some  of  the  very  latest  im-  ,ml„f  Kl  ,  ,  ,  '  155;special  baggage  cars,  and  the  value  of  its  cars 

a  introduced  in  car  construction  by  the  tia,n  mui,t  avela£e  -±9  miles  an  hour  including  alone  is  over  $33?000,  000.  The  Wagner  Com- 


Pullman  Company.  Hie  following  are  stops,  and  of  course  for  much  of  the  distance  the  pany  owns  700  parlor  and  sleeping  cars,  worth 
?  c^sff.  °  widm'  ktual  running  time  will  be  at  the  rate  of  60  *10*500-00<>-  This  is  in  each  case  the  value  of 

«"»  l-igher.  The  experience  S^SK^nStSK  »EL°7“ 
„  ^ndT  Which  are  designed  to  facilitate  their  pass-  of  the  New  York  Central  with  its  high  speed  and  also  owns  large  office  buildings  in  most  of 
g6  round  curves  with  the  greatest  ease  ;  the  riding  “Empire  express"  between  New  York  and  Buffalo  the  Princ*Pal  railroad  cities.  The  Wagner 
'■«  r-ved  that  a  IntiUr  rate  spaed  cant*  ' Y°rl “di 

es.  The  exteriors  of  the  cars  are  handsomely  enterprise  to  undertake  to  furnish  these  remarka-  «d  °Pf^ate  a  new  parlor 

dark  brown,  embellished  with  scroll  woik  ble  facilities  to  the  cistern  nol.li  tn  v.-  car  company.  The  attempt  lias  been  made  a 

dteval  designs  in  gold.  The  seating  capacity  facilities,  to  the  eastei  n  public  for  reaching  the  number  of  times,  but  it  has  always  failed  dis- 
is  31  passengers  (20  in  saloon  and  n  in  smok-  great  exposition.  Of  course  it  will  be  an  expen-  astrously.  The  latest  attempt  was  made  by  a 
ipartment) ;  they  are  fitted  with  refreshment  sive  work  ind  nvocout  ti,n  ov.  «  t  •  /  t  company  dalled  the  Monarch.  This  company 
„  and  two  lavatories  10  each.  Mve  work  and  at  piesent  the  expectation  is  to  dis-  was  handicapped  from  the  start,  by  the  fact 

*  The  interior Httings  and  derations  are  very  hand-  Continue  this  speed  after  the  fair  closes,  but  it  is  that  it  had  a  capital  of  only  about  *500,000 

*ssk rrTf d0Ui’“T.s indr “d  the  “ne,i”ct'  "°i "km? - “wM 

tions,  and  richly  carved  “vermilion”  wood  [ ec‘v  satisfactoiy  results  of  the  service  may  induce  a^e<**j"2  *?ad  a.  car  that  was  peculiarly  its 
ings  ;  large  embossed  glass  deck  roof  lights, 1  it s  further  (•nniimnnon  ti>  i  .  own»  cjnering  widely  from  every  other  car  in 

igbly  ornamcutal  parcel  and  hat  racks.  The  ‘  nuance,  the  charge  for  this  re-  use.  To  put  it  briefly,  the  floor  and  walls  were 

.K  scats,  cane  easy  chairs,  etc.,  arc  upholstered  markable  train  service  will  be  $25,  or  .$5  above  the  hollow  ;  by  day  the  beds  were  stored  in  the 

-  1  re*u]*r  '*r,’ and  ?,ere » «  *•*  «>.t  r  tfi;  sszrzfs? 

Th.’sstcV'sfTh;,  i;™".'*  g!ad  |,a-v  the  “"■»  *■»»«  *»■ 

decorations  are  rich  and  tasteful,  and  Wilton  carpets  I  6  de('lde(%  extra  accommodations.  7  1  required.  The  company,  of  course, 

l  the  floors  complete  the  elegance  and  comfort  of  bad  no  shops  of  its  own,  but  had  its  cars  built 

■ese  travelling  drawing  rooms.  They  are  brilliantly  inline  txilbert  shops  in  Troy. 


[actual  nuining  time  will  be  at  the  rate  of  60 
miles  an  hour  and  even  higher.  The  experience 
of  the  New  York  Central  with  its  liitrh  sneed 


10,500,000.  This  is  in  each  case  the  value  of 
he  cars  alone.  The  Pullman  Company  owns 
mammoth  factory  and  works  at  Pullman,  III., 


;  of  the  New  York  Central  with  its  high  speed  and  also  owns  lar8e  office  buildings  in  most  of 
“Empire  express"  between  New  York  and  Buffalo  PrincjPal,  railroad  citiea;  Wa<Sner 
has  nroverl  tint  n  simiia..  ,*  e  j  0  ,  Company  has  large  offices  m  New  York  and  in 
.  proved  that  a  similai  late  of  speed  can  be  most  of  the  larger  Northern  cities, 
maintained  to  Chicago,  and  the  company  has  the  “  This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  capital  re- 
•  enterprise  to  undertake  to  furnish  these  remarks  quired  to  organize  and  operate  a  new  parlor 
n„  .  ,  ,,  ,  ,  ■  remaiKa  car  company.  The  attempt  has  been  made  a 

,  ble  facilities  to  the  eastern  public  for  reaching  the  number  of  times,  but  it  has  always  failed  dis- 
great  exposition.  ( If  course  it  will  be  an  expen-  astrously-  The  latest  attempt  was  made  by  a 
.iv.  work  and  at  the  expectation  it  to  dis- 

[continue  this  speed  after  the  fair  closes,  but  it  is  t,iat  ^  had  a  capital  of  only  about  $500,000. 

'  not  impossible  that  the  competition  which  the  ev-  Ik  was  ?olly  t°,  attempt  to  light  the  two  rich 
periment  will  doebtta,  induce  and  the  encxpcct-  S2KS5  thfnc^  J3f  S£ 

xdly  satisfactory  results  of  the  service  may  induce  a8ed-  .It  had  a  car  that  was  peculiarly  its 


hi 


a“tawb^0Wda^kTt‘gye  ^  and  there  is  no  doubt  t 

;  plate-glass  divisions  separate  people  will  be  glad  to  pav  the  extn 
Id  tastefu?,'  and^ Wfltoi'cwpSs  I  tlle  deei|ledly  extra  accommodations. 


I 


i  the  floors  complete  the  elegance  and  comfort  of 
.ese  travelling  drawiug  rooms.  They  are  brilliantly 
lluminated  with  Pintscli’s  patent  gas,  each  car  having 
’  burners  in  the  saloon,  and  eight  burners  in  the  i 
lOking  compartments.  Electric  bell  pushes  to  com- 
unicate  with  tlic  car  conductor  are  placed  between 
•ery  other  chair  or  seat,  aud  they  arc  comfortably 
armed  by  hot  water  pipes  ;  iu  f«ct,  nothing  is  want- 
ip  to  make  travelling  in  them  a  pleasure. 

These  magnificent  cars  have  been  constructed  at 
e  Eastleigh  Works  of  the  London  and  South¬ 
western  Railway,  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
r.  John  S.  Marks,  European  Secretary  of  the  Pull- 
lan  Company  ;  Mr.  W.  l’antcr,  Carriage  Superinten- 
fcnt  of  the  London  and  South-Western  Railway  ; 
|d  Mr.  Hyden,  from  the  Pullman  Company's  W oi  ks, 
licago  ;  and  the  way  they  have  been  turned  out 
.fleets  the  highest  credit  on  all  concerned' ;  and  no 
these  additions  to  the  facilities  offered  to  the 
:  patronising  the  London  and  South-Western 
.  ’ay  will  he  duly  appreciated.  These  cars  are 
J*»ched  to  the  fast  express  trains  running  between 
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AT  TUB  W  lUNKll  SHOPS. 


Harry  D.  Vogt  baa  beau  appointed  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  upboleteriDg  department  of 
the  Wagner  tbopt  at  Uaet  Buffalo,  and  will 
enter  upon  the  discharge  of  hie  duties  to-day. 

The  Company  le  to  be  congratulated  upon 
eeourlng  a  man  of  Mr.  Vogt’e  experience  and 
ability  In  this  important  part  of  sleeping-car 


employe  e  to  be  lent  to  the  town  of  Pullman 
when  it  wae  eetabliebed  and  the  great  plant  of 
tha  Pullman  Company  began  operatiene.  Aa 
the  town  and  works  developed,  Mr.  Vogt  be¬ 
ing  an  aotive  and  enterpriaing  man,  became 
more  prominently  Identified  not  only  with  the 
•hope,  but  aleo  the  public  Institution!  of  Pull¬ 
man.  He  llkewlee  organized  a  military  band, 
which  le  known  a>  one  of  the  fineet  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  kind  in  the  Weil,  end  of  whiob  he 
bai  been  business  manager.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  upholster¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Pullman  shops.  Ae  a 
valued  and  exceptionally  well  qualified  man 
for  that  branch  of  the  work,  the  Pullman  peo¬ 
ple  were  very  reluotant  to  part  with  him,  but 
Manager  Biesell  knowing  hie  worth  made  him 
•uch  a  flattering  offer  that  he  oould  not  de- 


The  Monarch’s  capital  was  sufficieut  to 
build  only  thirty  cars,  but  with  this  small 
number  it  set  out  to  operate  both  North  and 
South— a  thing  that  even  the  Wagner  Com¬ 
pany,  with  ail  its  millions,  does  not  undertake. 
There  was  plenty  of  push  in  the  new  company 
and  it  soon  had  good  contracts  for  running  be¬ 
tween  Springfield  and  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
and  between  New  York  and  Florida.  The 
Wagner  reduced  its  rates  over  the  Northern 
routes  to  such  an  extent  that  the  new  com¬ 
pany  could  not  stand  it,  and  the  Pullman 
did  the  same  thing  in  the  South.  The  Mon¬ 
arch  Company  soon  came  to  grief,  solely  for 
want  of  capital.  If  they  had  had  $50,000,000 
instead  of  $500,000  the  public  would  very  like¬ 
ly  have  been  riding  for  a  time  in  Pullman  or 
Wagner  cars  without  extra  charge.  If  the 
Monarch  Company  could  have  commanded 
more  capital  it  would  doubtless  be  in  operation 
now.  Parlor  and  sleeping  car  rates  can  never 
be  substantially  and  permanently  reduced  be¬ 
low  present  prices.  The  fares  are  already  ex¬ 
ceedingly  low,  considering  the  accommoda¬ 
tions  given  and  the  great  cost  of  those  accom¬ 
modations. 

“In  estimating  the  cost  of  operating  a  par¬ 
lor-car  company  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for 
the  interest  on  the  enormous  capital  before 
beginning  to  figure  on  actual  running  ex¬ 
penses.  If  we  estimate  the  capital  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  company  at  $50,000,000,  we  have  $3,000,- 
000  interest  to  provide  for  before  we  pay  for 
moving  a  car.  What  capital,  then,  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  any  new  parlor  car  company  to  begin 
business  with?  Not  $50,000,000,  for  with  that 
amount  it  would  be  by  no  means  on  an  equal 
fooling  with  the  old  companies,  which  have 
profitable  contracts,  an  established  business, 
and  unbounded  credit.”— N.  Y.  Times. 


{ML 


PAINTING  OF  PASSENGER  CARS. 


To  give  an  outline  of  the  work  of  car  paint¬ 
ing,  the  writer  must  view  his  subject  from  a 
standpoint  with  which  he  is  familiar.  No  two 
men  in  charge  of  such  work  do  it  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  especially  so  far  as  details  are 
concerned,  and  every  shop  has  methods,  secrets 
and  formulas  of  its  own.  This  general  descrip¬ 
tion  of  painting  passenger  cars,  inclusive  of 
sleeping  cars,  is  based  upon  the  writer's  ob¬ 
servations  of  methods  in  use  in  the  Pullman 
car  shops  at  Pullman,  Illinois,  and  is  given  for 
any  information  it  may  contain  or  any  sug¬ 
gestive  value  it  may  have  for  the  readers  of 
this  journal. 

The  work  of  painting  and  decorating  day, 
street,  and  sleeping  cars  has  made  great  prog¬ 
ress  within  the  past  ten  years.  In  large  car 
works  the  responsibility  for  results  in  the 
painting  department  rests  with  one  man,  who 
is  a  master  of  his  craft,  and  the  work  is  sub¬ 
divided  into  branches,  each  in  charge  of  an 
assistant  foreman.  These  branches  embrace 
exterior  body,  interior  body,  back  and  sash, 
and  ceiling  or  headlining  work,  and  a  branch 
devoted  to  small  movable  articles.  An  im¬ 
portant  feature  is  the  sto  k  room  from  which 
materials  are  drawn,  and  where  the  services 


PAINTING  OF  PASSENGER  CARS.— FIG.  2. 

of  experienced  men  are  required,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  prepare  paints,  and  to  deliver  to  work¬ 
men  all  the  materials  they  require.  The  labor 
in  -this  department  is  performed  almost  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  piecework  plan,  which  not 
only  seems  satisfactory  to  operatives,  but  has 
resulted,  in  a  few  years,  in  reducing  the  cost 
of  work  fully  one  half  as  compared  with  the 
former  day  work  method. 

EXTERIOR  BODY  WORK. 

The  exterior  body  work  requires  the  longest 
time  for  completion.  As  soon  as  a  car  is  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  body  builders  it  is  given  a 
primary  or  first  coat,  no  matter  what  method 
of  surfacing  may  be  used.  On  the  third  day 
following,  the  putty  coatisapplied,  and  on  the 
fourth  day  the  puttying  is  done— white  lead 

Sutty  being  used  and  made  so  as  to  dry  hard. 

in  tne  seventh  or  eighth  day  the  car  is  ready 
for  the  first  coat  of  surfacer,  on  the  tenth  for 
the  second  coat  and  on  the  twelfth  for  the 
third  coat,  all  of  which  constitute  the  filling 
or  surfacing.  The  car  now  stands  two  or 
three  days,  when  its  surface  is  rubbed  down 
with  rubbing  stone  and  water  till  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  smooth.  On  or  about  the  seventeenth 
or  eighteenth  day  the  first  coat  of  the  required 
color  is  applied;  the  following  day  this  is  re¬ 
peated,  the  car  always  requiring  from  two  to 
four  coats  to  cover  it  properly,  depending 
upon  the  colors  used ;  yellow  or  any  bright 
color  requires  three  or  four  coats,  while  a 
color  like  that  of  the  “Pullman  standard 
body,"  or  other  dark  colors,  requires  only  two 
coats.  A  day  is  usually  required  for  each 
coat  to  dry,  and  all  car  colors  are  reduced 
with  turpentine  in  order  to  have  them  dry 
“  flat,”  as  well  as  to  save  time  in  drying.  The 
former  plan  of  giving  the  work  a  coat  of 
varnish,  or  of  varnish  color,  on  the  last  coat 
of  color  before  ornamenting  or  striping  is  no 
longer  in  use  here.  All  ornamenting,  striping 
and  lettering  is  now  done  on  the  “flat”  color. 
On  the  day  following  the  last  coat  of  color  the 
car  body  is  taken  in  hand  by  the  omamenters, 
who  stripe  and  ornament  it  according  to  pre¬ 
scribed  designs.  Figures  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4 
are  illustrations  o(  a  great  variety  of  exterior 
designs,  which  are  first  put  on  in  stencil  and 
then  filled  in  with  the  brush,  shaded  according 
to  pattern,  or  gold  leaf  applied.  The  lettering, 


PAINTING  OF  PASSENGER  CARS.— FIG.  4. 


too, is  now  done  by  men  especially  employed  for 
that  purpose.  The  old-time  method  of  cutting 
gold  leaf  into  strips  to  fit  the  stripes  or  the 
details  of  the  design  to  which  it  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  is  not  now  in  use.  Gilding  is  done  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  book.  ea"h  operative  doing  his 
own  work,  and  so  skillfully  that  little  if  any 
waste  occurs  in  handling  the  leaf,  and  there 
is  a  great  saving  of  time.  Tliesurplus  “scrap” 
gold  is  all  saved  and  turned  over  to  the  stock 
department,  where  it  is  credifed  to  the  lots  of 
cars  for  which  it  wa-*  originally  drawn. 

About  the  twentieth  day,  the  striping,  orna¬ 
menting,  gilding,  and  lettering  being  c  m\- 
pleted,  the  first  coat  of  varnish  is  applied;  this 
is  allowed  to  dry  three  or  four  days,  and  the 
compartments  of  the  shops  where  this  work  is 
going  on  are  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature. 
The  second  coat  of  varnish  is  now  applied,  the 
same  length  of  time  being  taken  for  it  to  dry. 
The  body  is  next  rubbed  down  again  to  a 
smooth  surface  with  pulverized  pumice  stone 
and  water,  washed  off  and  dried,  after  which 
it  receives  the  third  or  finishing  coat  of  var¬ 
nish.  The  roof,  too,  which  has  now  had  three 
coats  of  roof  paint,  also  taking  a  varnish  co 
This  comnletestllp  PYterinr  hml*,  -mU,-. 


This  completes  the  exterior  body  work,  which, 
for  ordinary  day  cars,  consumes  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  days,  and  for  sleeping  and  palace 
cars  from  thirty-five  to  forty  days.  In  an 
emergency  a  car  body  may  be  painted  and 
finished  in  somewhat  shorter  time,  but  for  the 
best  of  work  it  is  highly  important  that  coats 
of  piint  and  varnish  be  allowed  ample  time 
for  drying  and  seasoning,  for,  even  under 
favorable  circumstances  paint  materials  are 
so  sensitive  that  the  condition  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  id  the  temperature  affect  them  in  a 
markka  degree,  either  beneficially  or  other¬ 
wise.  r  While  the  work  above  outlined  has 
been  in  progress,  the  work  of  another  branch 
has  kept  pace  with  it. 


THE  BUNK  AND  SASH  ROOM. 

The  bunks,  sash,  doors,  blinds,  etc.,  having 
been  received  here  from  the  cabinet  and  wood 
machine  shops,  at  once  get  a  coat  of  stain  or 
filling,  and  on  the  following  day  a  coat  of 
shellac  and  varnish  is  applied  and  the  articles 
placed  in  racks,  where  they  remain  from  two 
to  four  days  to  dry.  They  are  then  thoroughly 
sand  papered,  and  are  given  another  coat  of 
varnish,  which  requires  three  or  four  days  for 
drying,  after  which  such  articles  as  sash  and 
blinds  are  rubbed  to  a  smooth  surface  with 
pulverized  pumice  stone  and  water,  and  then, 
after  a  thorough  washing  and  drying,  the 
third  or  finishing  coat  of  varnish  is  applied. 
Upon  work  such  as  bunks,  inside  doors,  etc., 
where  a  finer  kind  of  finish  is  required,  thiee 
coats  of  varnish  are  put  on  before  the  work  of 
rubbing  takes  place,  and  after  this  rubbing  a 
fourth  coat  of  varnish  is  used,  and  after  dry¬ 
ing  several  days,  is  re-rubbed  and  polished. 
The  time  required  to  secure  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  in  this  class  of  work  is  from  seven¬ 
teen  to  twenty  days. 


INTERIOR  BODY  WORK. 


Under  this  head  are  embraced  the  sides,  ends 
and  partitions  of  cars,  and  the  processes  of 
finishing  are  much  the  same  as  those  for 
bunks.  The  woodwork  is  filled  and  shellaced, 
and  has  from  two  to  four  coats  of  varnish,  is 
well  rubbed,  and  the  better  grades  of  work 
polished.  The  cost  of  this  class  of  work 
ranges  from  thirty  to  two  hundred  dollars  a 


CEILING  AND  HEADLINING. 

In  this  branch  of  the  work,  ceilings  for  cars 
are  painted  and  decorated,  various  colors  and 
shades  being  used,  all  selected  to  harmonize 
with  the  interior  finish  of  the  cars.  The  head¬ 


lining  of  a  modern  car  is  usually  made  of  the 
natural  wood,  quarter  sawed  oak  being  much  , 
used.  The  ceilings  are  made  in  panels  of 
three  ply  oak  or  whitewood  veneer,  which, 
when  glued  together,  are  placed  in  Btrong 
forms  made  for  the  purpose,  and  thus  pressed 
and  bent,  or  shaped  to  fit  both  upper  and 
lower  decks  of  a  car.  These  ceiling  panels 
average  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thick, 
ness,  but  vary  much  in  length  and  breadth, 
their  size  and  form  being  governed  entirely  ’ 
by  the  plan  of  the  interior  of  the  car.  These  ’ 
panels,  when  they  are  to  be  painted,  are  taken  to 
the  ceiling  room  and  given  three  or  four  coats 
of  lead  paint.  The  several  trimming  colors 
are  then  filled  in  and  the  panels  are  ready  for 
the  stencilers  and  ornamenters.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  design  for  a  ceiling  is  given  in  the 
drawing  marked  No.  5. 

Such  designs  are  put  on  the  panels  with; 
stencil  plates  and  brushes,  and  in  the  required’ 
colors;  or,  if  the  ornamenlation  is  to  be  in 
gold,  varnish  “sizing”  is  used  instead,  and,, 
when  this  has  dried  sufficiently  to  have  a 
“  tacky  ”  nature,  the  gold  leaf  is  applied. 
Such  ornamentation  as  stripes  is  put  on  by( 
hand  by  skilled  ornamenters,  who  also  shade' 
the  ornamentation  to  properly  bring  out  the 
subjects  of  figures.  The  panels  are  next 
placed  in  the  bands  of  the  varnishers,  and  af¬ 
ter  the  applicat  on  of  three  coats  of  varnish 
they  are  rubbed  with  pumice  stone  and  water, 
and  are  then  ready  to  be  placed  in  the  car,' 
Ceilings  finished  in  the  natural  woods  are  or¬ 
namented,  varnished  and  rubbed  in  the  same! 
manner  as  prescribed  for  painted  ones.  The, 
backs  of  all  panels  for  ceilings  receive  a  heavy) 
coat  of  mineral  paint.  A  few  girls  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  finishing  small  articles,  such  as  ^ 
window  stops,  window  screens,  wind  deflect-  H 
ors,  wood  seat  ends,  wine  racks,  step  ladders,  V 
pillow  boxes,  step  boxes,  and  other  small  ar“ 


cles  required  in  car  equipment.  This  class  of 
work  embraces  the  same  processes  outlined 
for  sash  and  blinds. 


The  work  as  here  outlined  and  sub-divided, 
is  for  a  paint  department  where  500  operatives 
are  employed,  the  number,  of  course,  varying 
with  the  amount  of  work  to  be  turned  out. 
The  vast  quantities  of  the  paints  used  at  Pull¬ 
man  are  manufactured  there.  The  painting 
of  street  cars  affords  the  painter  a  wide  field 
for  displaying  his  taste  in  coloring,  decorating, 
lettering,  etc.  Street  cars  are  built  at  Pull¬ 
man  for  every  section  of  North  America,  and 
no  two  companies  specify  the  same  coloring 
for  their  work,  and  often  the  whole  matter  is 
left  to  the  taste  of  the  superintendent  of 
the  painting  department.  The  finest 
and  most  delicate  and  most  expensive 
colors  are  used,  such  as  carmine,  cadmium, 
yellow,  lake,  olive,  cream,  buff,  orange, 
blue,  pearl,  gray,  vermilion,  amber  and  green,  j 
Where  a  hundred  sleeping  cars  are  some-  I 
times  repaired  and  many  of  them  repainted 
in  a  single  month,  and  where  three  new 
sleepers,  twelve  new  passenger  coaches  and 
three  hundred  freight  cars  are  turned  out 
per  week,  the  quantities  of  paint  materials 
consumed  are  necessarily  enormous  and  fur¬ 
nish  work  for  several  hundred  men,  many 
of  them  being  the  best  skilled  work  men  of 
their  craft.  1 
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A  NEW  BREAK  GEAR. 
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The  waiting. 


company,  Wagner  and  Pullman  sleeping-car 
offices,  and  telegraph  offices.  This  loggia 
has  a  mosaic  floor  and  is  wainscoted  with 
marble. 

It  will  be  the  only  railroad  depot  in  the 
United  Slates  having  no  run  stub  end 
tracks.  Eight  tracks  will  clear  through 
it  but  none  will  end  there.  The 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  absence 
of  these  stub-end  tracks  are  twofold  in  their 
character.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  great 
saviDg  of  timo  in  the  handling  of  trains  ar¬ 
riving  in  the  depot  |  and,  in  the  second,  only 
one-half  the  power  is  required  to  do  the 
work. 

Capacity  for  Handling  Traffic. 

_  Uuier  the  plan  adopted  here  the  through 


NEW  ILLINOIS  CENTRAL  DEPOT. 
Nobuildiugin  Chicago  has  been  carried  for¬ 
ward  more  rapidly  under  such  difficulties. 

Ground  was  broken  June  4,  1892,  and  over 
two  thousand  hardwood  piles  were  driven  an 
average  of  sixty  foot  deep,  carrying  the  entire 
weight  of  the  structure  on  initial  points, 
varying  from  fifteen  to  760  tons  weight  on  the 
piers.  There  are,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term,  no  walls  to  tho  build¬ 
ing.  Oidinarily,  ns  in  the  Auditorium 
building  for  instance,  the  walla  are  built  upon  | 
a  foundatioa  called  a  spread  footing.  But 
in  tho  building  of  the  new  depot  columns  or  | 
pijes  were  driven  into  the  ground,  and  gird -  , 
era  built  across,  making  a  complete  skeleton  , 
work.  Tnjs  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  i 
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PULLMAN  COMPARTMENT;  SLEEPING 
CARS. 

The  illustrations  on  this  and  the  opposite 
page  are  a  ground  plan  showing  the  general 
arrangement  and  four  interior  views  of  a 
number  of  compartment  sleeping  cars  recent¬ 
ly  built  by  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company, 
and  which  are  now  in  use  on  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Northern  and  other  roads  in  the 
West  and  Northwest.  We  are  indebted,  for 
the  drawing  and  photographs  from  which 
these  illustrations  were  made,  to  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  T.  H.  Wiekes,  Second  Vice-President 
of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  who 
has  given  much  personal  attention  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  design  and  details  of  construction  of  these 
cars,  with  the  result  that  they  are  among  the 
handsomest,  most  convenient,  and  best  fin¬ 
ished  cars  ever  turned  out  of  the  company’s 
works.  Each  compartment  contains  a  com¬ 
plete  section  of  two  berths,  and  is  provided 
with  toilet  accommodation,  having  a  wash- 
stand  which  can  be  folded  up  to  occupy  very 
little  space  when  not  in  use.  Above  each 
stand  there  is  a  small  cabinet.  Additional  seat¬ 
ing  accommodation  is  provided  in  the  form  of 
a  wicker  chair  in  each  compartment.  The  par¬ 
titions  between  the  compartments  are  fitted 
with  sliding  doors  so  that  several  may  be  util¬ 
ized  together  in  suites  when  desired. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  drawing  that 
the  passage-way  extends  half  way  along  the 
car  on  either  side,  connected  by  a  cross-over 
passage  at  the  center  of  the  car.  Of  the  four 
interior  views,  fig.  2  shows  the  passage-way  at 
Bide  of  car,  figs.  3  and  4  show  the  center  aisle 
through  the  pomDartments.  the  sliding  doors 
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PULLMAN  COMPARTMENT '  SLEEPING 
CARS. 


The  illustrations  on  this  and  the  opposite 
page  are  a  ground  plan  showing  the  general 
arrangement  and  four  interior  views  of  a 
number  of  compartment  sleeping  cars  recent¬ 
ly  built  by  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company, 
and  which  are  now  in  use  on  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Northern  and  other  roads  in  the 
West  and  Northwest.  We  are  indebted,  for 
the  drawing  and  photographs  from  which 
these  illustrations  were  made,  to  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  T.  H.  Wickes,  Second  Vice-President 
of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  who 
has  given  much  personal  attention  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  design  and  details  of  construction  of  these 
cars,  with  the  result  that  they  are  among  the 
handsomest,  most  convenient,  and  best  fin¬ 
ished  cars  overturned  out  of  the  company’s 
works.  Each  compartment  contains  a  com¬ 
plete  section  of  two  berths,  and  is  provided 


COMPARTMENT 


PARTMENT  SLEEPING  CAR.— FIG. 


of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  who 
has  given  much  personal  attention  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  design  and  details  of  construction  of  these 
cars,  with  the  result  that  they  are  among  the 
handsomest,  most  convenient,  and  best  fin¬ 
ished  cars  ever  turned  out  of  the  company’s 
works.  Each  compartment  contains  a  com¬ 
plete  section  of  two  berths,  and  is  provided 
with  toilet  accommodation,  having  a  wash- 
stand  which  can  be  folded  up  to  occupy  very 
little  space  when  not  in  use.  Above  each 
stand  there  is  a  small  cabinet.  Additional  seat¬ 
ing  accommodation  is  provided  in  the  form  of 
a  wicker  chair  in  each  compartment.  The  par¬ 
titions  between  the  compartments  are  fitted 
with  sliding  doors  so  that  several  may  be  util¬ 
ized  together  in  suites  when  desired. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  drawing  that 
the  passage-way  extends  half  way  along  the 
car  on  either  side,  connected  by  a  cross-over 
passage  at  the  center  of  the  car.  Of  the  four 
interior  views,  fig.  2  shows  the  passage-way  at 
side  of  car,  figs.  3  and  4  show  the  center  aisle 
throuerh  the  pompartments,  the  slidiner  doors 
ae  partitions  being  open,  and  the  cross¬ 
over  passage  at  the  center  of  the  car  is  shown 
in  fig.  5.  In  our  next  issue  we  will  reproduce 
some  drawings,  showing  the  details  of  the 
interior  decorative  work  (carving,  paneling, 
etc.,)  of  these  handsome  cars. 
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PULLMAN  CARS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Three  new  Pullman  cars  have  recently  been 
added  to  the  equipment  of  the  London,  Brighton 
&  South  Const  U>\,  which  has  hail  Pullman  car 
trains  and  service  for  several  years.  The  cars  were 
built  at  the  Pullman  works  in  this  country, 
shipped  in  sections  and  put  together  at  the  railway 
company’s  works.  They  are  GO  ft.  8  ins.  long  over 
platforms,  54  ft.  long  over  the  body,  8  ft.  7  ins. 
wide  over  body,  and  7  ft.  G  ins.  high  from  floor  to 
top  of  monitor  roof.  They  are  earrieiT  on  four- 
wheel  trucks,  and  are  said  to  ride  very  easily  and 
steadily.  The  cars,  like  all  the  passenger  equip¬ 
ment  of  this  road,  are  fitted  with  the  Westinghouse 
brake  and  with  an  electric  communication  between 
the  passengers  and  the  conductor  and  engineman. 
The  exterior  is  painted  a  dark  brown,  with  gold 
tracery.  The  seating  capacity  of  each  is  32  pas¬ 
sengers  (20  in  the  saloon  and  12  in  the  smoking 
compartment),  and  each  is  fitted  with  buffet  and 
lavatories.  The  saloons  are  fitted  in  “vermilion” 
wood,  the  smoking  compartments,  passages,  buffets, 
etc.,  in  mahogany.  A  special  feature  of  the  cars 
is  the  arrangement  of  bay  windows.  The  headlin¬ 
ing  is  of  white  wood,  yellow  ground,  with  gold  orna¬ 
mentations  and  richly  carved  “vermilion”  wood 
moldings,  large  embossed  glass  deck  roof  lights  and 
ornamental  parcel  and  hat  racks.  The  swing 
seats,  cane  eus.v  chairs,  etc.,  are  upholstered  in  old 
gold  plush,  and  the  windows  are  draped  with 
crashed  strawberry  damask  curtains.  Large  mirrors 
and  handsome  plate  glass  divisions  separate  the 
j  smoking  rooms  from  the  saloons.  There  are  Wilton 
j  carpets  on  the  floors.  The  cars  are  lighted 
by  25  electric  lamps  in  each  car,  in  addition  to  oil 
lamps  of  elegant  design  for  use  when  running  with 
truius  not  electrically  lighted.  Electric  bell  pushes, 
to  communicate  with  the  car  conductor,  are  placed 
between  alternate  chairs  or  seats,  and  the  cars  are1 
warmed  by  hot  water  pipes. 

;  Pullman  cars  are  in  use  on  several  English  rail¬ 
ways,  and  those  of  the  London  &  Southwestern 
K.v.  and  the  Loudon,  Brighton  &  South  Const  Ry. 
were  described  in  our  issues  of  March  21  and  April 
18,  1891.  An  article  on  English  saloon  cars  was 
.published  in  our  issue  of  March  23,  1803. 


'Tfy,  Ag-k.  —  A  X- 

I  George  WT  Puffin  an,  president  of  Pullman’s  Palace 
-  J  Car  company,  has  issued  a  circular  under  date  of  April 
20  to  the  stockholders  in  which  he  says  that  the  direct¬ 
ors  report  that  since  Oct.  15,  1891,  at  which  date  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company  was  increased  by  50,000 
shares,  there  has  been  invested  in  sleeping  and  parlor 
cars  owned  and  operated  by  the  company,  including 
estimates  for  cars  to  be  completed  previous  to  July  31, 
1893,  #6, 069, 179.91,  aud  in  freight,  ooal  and  passenger 
cars  furnished  to  railway  companies  under  the  car 
lease  plan,  including  cars  ordered  and  to  be  completed 
by  July  31,  1893,  $8,844,881.75,  making  a  total  of  #12,- 
418,514.69.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  fourth  series 
of  debenture  bonds,  amounting  to  #820,000,  which  ma¬ 
tured  Aug.  15,  1892,  have  been  paid.  The  company 
lias,  therefore,  at  the  present  time  no  bonded  iudebt-i 
edness.  The  ciroular  further  states  that  in  view  of  the 
large  investment  iu  cars  and  other  property,  which  was 
greater  than  was  contemplated  at  the  last  issue  of 
stock,  the  directors  have  thought  it  wise  to  recommend 
a  further  increase  of  the  capital  stock  to  the  extent  of 
60,000  shares,  to  be  offered  to  the  stockholders  pro  rat  a 
at  par.  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  the 
issuance  of  the  stock  has  been  authorized  and  the  same 
,will  be  offered  to  stockholders  of  record  at  closing  of 
the  books  on  Monday,  May  1,  1898,  and  the  stockhold¬ 
ers  will  be  allowed  to  subscribe  for  such  stock  at  par 
to  nn  extent  not  exceeding  one-fifth  of  their  holdings. 


*  *  *  The  stockholders  of  Pullman’s  Palace  Car  com-' 
pany  have  voted  to  increase  the  capital  stock  $6,000,- 
000,  which  will  make  the  total  $36,000,000.  More 
money  is  needed  for  the  greatly  increased  operations 
of  the  company  in  sleeping  car  service  and  car  manu¬ 
facturing.  _ 
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New  Pullmai^ppmpartment  Car. 

We  give  herewith  a  -plan  of  a  new  Pullman  sleeper 
built  upon  the  compartment  plan.  Cars  of  this  design 
are  running  upon  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  on  the 
Chicago  Burlington  <t  Northern  the  Pennsylvania  on  one 
or  two  otherjosj^  They  have  been  very  warmly  re¬ 
ceived  by  tha^^Rjing  public,  which  fully  appreciates 
their  unusu^^H^emences.  The  plan  shows  the 
diatributiori^J|P[>nce  very  clearly.  There  are  ten 
state  rooms  or  compartments  in  all,  and  eacli  has  its 
individual  washstand,  which  is  of  a  folding  pattern,  and 
lsTTbontTlH  neantmf  compact  as  it  could  be  possibly 


umue.  rour  ot  the  compartments  have  individual 
hoppers,  which  are  concealed  by  a  richly  upholstered 
corner  chair.  The  upholstering,  decorations,  draper¬ 
ies,  etc.,  are  very  rich.  The  vista  through  one  of  these 
cars  when  all  the  center  doors  of  the  compartments  are 
thrown  open  is  something  to  be  remembered.  These  cars 
have  the  new  curved  inside  roof  and  curved  berth 
.fronts,  which  have  so  materially  added  to  the  grace  of 
the  interior  lines  of  recent  Pullmans;  and  also  have 
the  new  berth  lock,  which  presents  to  view  simply  a 
key  hole  artistically  treated,  in  place  of  the  fixed  metal! 
key  which  has  hitherto  defaced  the  upper  bertlj  fronts  l 
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WAITING  FOR  PULLMAN. 

The  Western  Millionaire  Absent  from  the 
Reading  Meeting. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  May  10.— The  board  of 
managers  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Rail¬ 
road  did  not  consider  the  rehabilitation  plan  at 
its  special  meeting  this  afternoon  because  of  the 
absence  of  George  M.  Pullman,  the  palace 
car  millionaire,  who  holds  upward  of 
45,000,000  of  Reading  equipment  notes 
and  who  will  have  a  voice  in 
the  readjustment.  Mr.  Pullman  telegraphed 
from  Chicago  that  he  will  arrive  here  the  latter 
part  of  this  week  and  the  board  will  probably 
agate  convene.  It  is  presumed  that  the  western 
millionaire  will  favor  the  rehabilitation  scheme, 
hut  nothin?  will  he  done  by  the  board  of  mana¬ 
gers  in  his  absence,  or  before  the  receipt  of 
something  definite  from  him  on  the  subject. 


/V A'7'Yv  hoco a\a  y. 


ory  of  hi*  mother  ^  New  Yo*k-  ^  "‘cm 


>ftlace  Gar  Oo.,  Pullman  palace  car  rates  have  been  advanced,  and  the 
York,  in  mem-  company  lias  announced  the  following  schedule:  Bleep- 
,  iug  cars,  a  day,  $45;  buffet,  hotel  aud  private  cars,  a 
day,  $50;  observation  and  dining  ours,  a  day,  $40.  For 
cars  engaged  for  30  days  and  over  a  reduction  of  $5  a 
day  will  be  made. 


ff a. A^ur-Goy 


•  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  H.  S.  Hayward, 
i  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  United  Rail¬ 
roads  of  New  Jersey,  who  prepared  the  train  for  exhi- 
'bition,  was  compelled  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of 
'hustling  in  order  to  collect  all  the  parts  necessary  for 
-an  exact  reproduction  of  the  train  as  it  was  in  1836. 
!  Not  a  single  one  of  the  relics  was  complete  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  but  scrap  piles  were  turned  over,  repair  shops 
ransacked,  and  even  old  blacksmith  shops  were  in¬ 
vaded  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  bit  of  iron  which 
.  had  once  been  used  on  the  old  road, 
i  Diligent  and  persistent  search  met  with  reward. 
)When  everything  else  had  been  secured  it  was  found 
that  one  truck  was  missing.  Search  was  immediately 
‘  instituted  and  some  one  reported  that  he  had  seen  an 
1  old-fashioned  truck  in  an  abandoned  marl-pit  in  New 
t  jersey.  It  was  excavated  at  once  and  proved  to  be 
the  truck  of  an  old  Camden  &  Amboy  passenger  coach. 
The  wood  was  worthless,  but  the  iroii,  though  covered 
-with  the  rust  of  years,  was  scraped  and  cleaned,  and 
with  renewed  wood  work  the  truck  was  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion  beneath  one  of  the  coaches  of  the  present  train. 

It  is  peculiarily  fitting  that  the  crew  which  is  to 
j handle  the  train  over  the  New  York  division  should  be 
selected  from  the  veterans  of  the  service.  W.  T.  Bai¬ 
ley,  the  conductor,  has  been  a  passenger  conductor 
[since  1859.  Jonas  Hager,  "gig-top”  brakeman,  was 
to  a  like  position  in  1819,  and  is  now  yard 
New  Brunswick.  Thomas  Gallagher,  rear 
first  served  in  the  same  capacity  in  1849, 
a  passenger  conductor.  A.  S.  Herbert,  the 

_ o _  .  was  engineer  of  the  “John  Bull”  in  the 

[early  fifties,  and  he  has  been  running  an  engine  ever 
since.  J.  W.  Sanford,  the  fireman,  commenced  his 
career  in  the  same  capacity  in  1855,  and  is  now  a  mas¬ 
ter  mechanic  at  the  Meadows  shops. 

,  D.  H.  Baker,  car  inspector,  entered  the  service  as 
foreman  of  the  Jersey  City  shops  in  1849,  and  sti'l 
.holds  this  position.  James  R.  Smith,  acting  assistant 
,  superintendent  pro  tem.,  who  will  direct  the  running 
tof  the  train,  is  a  veteran  “forty-niner,”  and  has  filled 
.nearly  every  position  on  the  division  at  some  time 
^during  his  54  years  of  service. 


The  original  “John  Bull”  (“John  B^ll  No.  1”)  ar¬ 
rived  in  this  country  in  May,  1831— sixty-two  years f 
ago — having  been  ordered  of  George  Stephenson  in ^ 
the  preceding  year  by  Robert  L.  Stevens,  the  founder  j 
of  the  Camden  <fc  Amboy  railroad.  The  engine  how-t 
ever  was  very  materially  modified  after  her  arrival  ini 
America,  and  the  engine  which  has  now  been  awakened  j 
from  its  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep  and  is  steaming  to  Chi- , 
cago  is  the  machine  in  its  improved  form  as  it  went  1 
into  service  on  the  Camden  <fc  Amboy  railroad  in 
1836.  The  engine  weighs  22,000  pounds,  or  32,000  J 
pounds  including  the  tender.  Her  cylinders  are  9  inches  . 
in  diameter,  with  a  20-inch  stroke.  Her  driving  wheels  , 
are  of  wood,  except  the  wrought  iron  tires  and  cast , 
iron  hubs,  and  are  4  feet  6  inches  in  diameter. 

The  following  details  as  to  the  train  are  from  ac-i 
counts  published  in  the  daily  press: 

Hardly  less  unique  than  the  locomotive  itself  are  the 
passenger  coaches.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago  a  far-, 
mer  near  South  Amboy  bought  one  of  the  discarded  f 
coaches  of  the  old  Camden  <fe  Amboy  railroad.  He  re-' 
moved  it  from  its  trucks,  and  planting  it  on  posts  in 
the  ground  converted  it  into  a  chicken  coop.  It  served 
in  this  capacity  until  a  few  months  ago,  when  a  repre- 
•  sentative  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  looking  for 
relics,  happened  upon  it  and  entered  into  negotiations 
for  its  purchase.  The  thrifty  farmer,  realizing  that  the 
i-  lapse  of  time  had  endowed  his  hennery  with  increased 
value,  demanded  a  price  which  represented  compound 
interest  on  the  original  purchase  money,  but  the  mat¬ 
ter  was  adjusted  and  the  passenger  coach  of  fifty  years' 
ago,  transformed  into  a  chicken  coop,  is  once  more 
fixed  upon  its  trucks  and  will  go  to  Chicago  as  a  part 
.  of  the  John  Bull  train. 

After  its  recovery  the  coach  was  refitted  and  re-up- 
i.  holstered,  so  it  appears  now  in  all  the  glory  of  its 
palmy  days.  The  history  of  the  other  coach  is  not 
quite  so  romantic.  It  was  found  some  years  ago  in  a 


The  “John  Br 


It  is  a  remarkable  trip  that  is  now  in  progress  over 
the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad.  The  old  “John 
Bull,"  with  two  passenger  cars,  started  from  Jersey 
City  at  10:16  a.  m.  on  Monday  last  and  is  due  to  reach 
Chicago  at  3  p.  m.  to-morrow — Saturday.  This  run 
five  days  and  five  hours — isnot  as  fast  as  the  “Limited 
makes  nowadays,  but  it  is  more  interesting  in  a  good 
many  ways.  It  was  the  intention  at  first  to  have  the 
enrious  train  run  only  by  daylight,  but  it  would  have 
taken  more  than  a  week  t  o  make  the  trip,  so  the  sched¬ 
ule  was  arranged  providing  for  night  runs  on  the  first 
’he  average  speed  when  running,  exclu- 
,  was  arranged  to  be  about  15  miles  an 
officials  of  the  company  inform  us  that 
could  safely  make  30  miles  an  hour,  and 
ts  will  be  made  up  to  a  higher  rate  than 
a  the  schedule.  The  schedule  for  the  last 
-to-day  and  to-morrow — is  given  here- 
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A  railroad.  The  old  “John 


The  original  “John  Bull"  (“John  B„ll  No.  1")  ar-  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  H  S.  Hay ward. 
.....  .  ■  m  ...  i K-ti  aivtu  two  vears-superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  United  Rail- 

lved  in  this  country  ...  May,  lS.il  Mxty-two  (lf  New  Jersey.  wh„  ‘.spared  the  train  for  exhi- 

igo — having  been  ordered  of  George  Stephenson  in  ^ition,  was  compelled  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of 
he  preceding  year  by  Robert  L.  Stevens,  the  founder  hustling  in  order  to  collect  all  the  parts  necessary  for 
of  the  Camden  &  Amboy  railroad.  The  engine  how-an  exact  reproduction  of  the  train  as^R  was  m  l8^- 
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Monday  last  and  is  due  to  reach  Americ0)  andtheengine  which  has  now  been  awakened and  even  old  blacksmith  shops  were  in- 
i-morrow  Saturday.  This  run  from  ife}  Rip  yan  winkle  sleep  and  is  steamingto  Chi-  vaded  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  bit  of  iron  which 
rs  -isnot  as  fast  as  the  “Limited"  cagQ  .g  the  machiue  in  its  improved  form  as  it  went  had  once  been  used  on  the  old  road, 

it  is  more  interesting  in  a  good  jnto  serylce  ()n  the  Camden  &  Amboy  railroad  in  Diligent  and  persistent  search  met  with  reward, 

he  intention  at  first  to  have  the  ^  The  engine  weighs  22.000  pounils.  or 

y  by  «l*yl«ght,  but  lt  wonld  baTe  ponnds  including  the  tender.  Her  cylinders  are  9  inches  instituted  and  some  one  reported  that  he  had  seen  an 

sek  to  make  the  trip,  so  the  sched-  diameter?  w;tH  a  20-inch  stroke.  Her  driving  wheels  old-fashioned  truck  in  an  abandoned  marl-pit  in  New 

viding  for  night  runs  011  the  first're  of  wood,  except  the  wrought  iron  tires  and  cast  Jersey.  It  was  excavated  at  once  and  proved  to  be 
■raire  speed  when  running,  exclu- '.  ,  ,  f  f  :..  d;ameter  the  truck  of  an  old  Camden  &  Amboy  passenger  coach. 


as  the  intention  at  first  to  have  the  ^  The  engine  weighs  22, . .  pounds,  or  32,000  When  every rum 

only  by  daylight,  but  it  would  have  -nolnding  the  tender.  Her  cylinders  are  9  inches^^®"^  f 

i  week  to  make  the  trip,  so  the  sched-  jn  dlameter)  with  a  20-inch  stroke.  Her  driving  wheels  (dd-fashioned  ti 
providing  for  night  runs  on  tbe  tirst  are  of  wood>  except  the  wrought  iron  tires  and  cast  Jersey.  It  was 
average  speed  when  running,  exclu-  ^  anJ  ar(j  ,  feet  „  iucheg  in  diameter.  truck  •  « 

is  arranged  to  be  about  15  miles  an  following  details  as  to  the  train  are  from  ac-with  the  ru 

ends  of  the  company  inform  us  that  ^  ^  ^  ^  press;  with  renew 

aid  safely  make  30  miles  an  hour  and  ^  ^  niiiqne  thftn  the  locomotive  itseif  are  the1””1 
rill  be  made  up  to  a  higher  rate  than  eng^r  coaches.  Some  twenty-five  years  ago  a  f:lr  ha*1(Ue 
le  schedule.  The  schedule  for  the  last  mer  near  Sonth  Amboy  bought  one  of  the  discarded gelected  fn 
-day  and  to-morrow  is  given  here-  coaches  of  the  old  Camden  &  Amboy  railroad.  Here-,  Co] 

moved  it  from  its  trucks,  and  planting  it  on  posts  insi,,j.e  1S5i) 
the  ground  converted  it  into  a  chicken  coop.  It  served 
FRIDAY,  AP“IL  21-  iu  this  capacity  until  a  few  months  ago,  when  a  rel,re‘ „{aster  at 

.  8:00  a.  m.  gentative  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  looking .  forbrakeman 

. . .  9:05  “  relics,  happened  upon  it  aud  entered  into  negotiations  ‘  ’ 

. .  10:10  “  for  its  purchase.  The  thrifty  farmer,  realizing  that  the'  " 


The  wood  was  worthless,  but  the  iron,  though  covered 
ini  ac-with  the  rust  of  years,  was  scraped  and  cleaned,  and 
with  renewed  wood  work  the  truck  was  placed  in  posi- 
,  tion  beneath  one  of  the  coaches  of  the  present  train, 
a^fai^  **  *s  peculiarily  fitting  that  the  crew  which  is  to 


.handle  the  train  over  the  New  York  division  should  be 
U selected  from  the  veterans  of  the  service.  \V.  T.  Bai- 
ley,  the  conductor,  has  been  a  passenger  conductor 
'.‘since  1859.  Jonas  Hager,  "gig-top”  brakeman,  was 
.  appointed  to  a  like  position  in  1819,  and  is  now  yard 
'master  at  New  Brunswick.  Thomas  Gallagher,  rear 
brakeman,  first  served  in  the  same  capacity  in  1819, 
„and  is  now  a  passenger  conductor.  A.  S.  Herbert,  the 
.emrineman.  was  enarineer  of  the  “John  Bull"  in  the 
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The  Austrian  Royal  Train 


works  of  the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company 

Broadway. 

“The  shops,”  said  Mr.  Bissell,  “may  be 


A  special  train  has  lately  been  constraoted  for  the 
I  Emperor  of  Austria  which  compares  favorably  with  the 

-  Pullman  trains  used  in  this  country.  The  train 

One  of  the  firmest  Believers  in  Buffalo  and  [8  ma,i0  up  0f  eight  cars,  of  which  five  are 
«  **  >»*•  -a*  MM  tracks  rack. 

-  -  —  - .  tlie  remaining  three  are  38  feet  long,  with  three 

pairs  of  wheels,  one  pair  being  under  the  middle' 
-  of  the  car.  The  first  car  contains  separate  compartments 

jldered  as  essentially  a  Buffalo i  institution  and  f  u  conductor  of  the  train  and  the  "director  of 
by  no  means  an  old  one.  A  few  years  ago  ,  ,  „  ,,  .  ,  „  ^ 

we  did  all  of  our  work  In  the  small  building  travels"  so  called,  while  there  is  a  special  division  for  the 
at  the  crossing  of  the  New-York  Central  at  engine  and  dynamo  which  supplies  the  current  for  the 
Seneca  Street,  but  the  company  grew  so  electric  lamps  on  the  train.  The  second  car  has  three 
rapidly  that  more  room  was  needed  and  we  compartments  for  attendants,  one  with  silk  head  lining 
took  the  present  location  at  East  Buffalo.  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ’  , 

-  .  are  a„are  of  ne  extont  of  the  plant  I  nu<^  moquette  upholstering  and  the' others  with  patterned 
give  it  to  you  in  a  nutshell.  It  covers  40  wax  cloth  hung  on  the  walls,  and  seats  covered  with 
is  of  ground,  represents  au  investment  of  dark  green  leather.  The  next  car  is  that  of  the  Emperor, 
three  quarters  of  a  million  dollars  outside  of  I  ^  the  forward  end  is  a  small  room  in  drab  for  the  body 
■«*».,  ««<■«  «* 

-  -  0f  the  best  class  of  1  has  olive  silk  hangings  on  the  sides  and  ceilings  of  fight 

drab  silk.  The  furniture  consists  of  an  iron  camp  bed- 


qnires.  These  have 
mechanics. 

We  pay  out  over  11.000,0 
salaries  aud  wages  and  nearly 

files.  Our  shop  alone  supports  a  popu- 


This  chamber  adjoins  the  salon,  upholstered  in  a  similar 


es.  Our  shop  alone  supports  a  popu-  ' 

of  about  7,500  people,  enough  to  make  manner.  A  small  compartment  in  the  rear  consists  of 


i  good-sized  city.  As  you  know,  we  i 


.  .  rooms,  furnished  like  the  rest  of  the  car,  for  the 

constantly  growing  and  adding  to  our  plant  Emperor’s  aide-decamp.  The  fourth  car  is  for  the  use 
“tobfaVo^eniral"“d  efiy  fm  o£  ®f  mute,  and  has  a  salon  in  rite  center,  with  two  half 
business,  as  all  cars,  both  east  and  westbound,  and  two  whole  compartments  on  either  side.  The  dining 


_ 

|  construction  of  the  HSmu-t.  Thereupon 
]  the  Pnllmari  company  brought  its  snit  for 
the  value  of  the  cars  and  fur  damages  for 
the  breaeh  of  the  contract.  The  railway 
company  then  filed  a  bill  ft i  equity,  asking 
for  nn  accounting  under  the  contract  and 
also  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Pull- 
in  company  from  prosecuting  its  action 
law.  After  hearing  and  argument  Judge 
Gresham  granted  the  injunction  and  from 
the  order  so  made  the  Pullman  Company 
appealed. 

The  opinion  filed  yesterday  reverses  the 
order  of  Judge  Gresham  and  fully  sustains 
the  position  taken  by  the  Pullman 'Com¬ 
pany.  It  states  that  the  order  restraining 
the  prosecution  of  the  suit  at  law  wqs  im- 
providently  granted  and  that  the  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  the  intervention  of  equity 
is  sought  are  not  applicable  to  the  case. 
The  railway  company  during  a  period  of 
eight  years,  the  opinion  goes  on  to  say, 
was  furnished  monthly  statements  of  the 
expenses  and  receipts  attending  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  ears.  It  was  paid  monthly  the 
amount  thereby  shown  to  be  due.  There 
was  no  objection  to  the  accounts  until  the 
contract  had  been  terminated  bv  its 
election  and  it  was  called  upon  to  pav  the 
value  of  the  interest  of  the  Pullman  com¬ 
pany  in  the  cars  of  which  the  railway 
company  desired  to  become  the  sole  own¬ 
ers.  It  remained  inactive  for  some  months 
after  it  had  appropriated  the  cars  and 
until  suit  at  law  had  been  brought  by  the 
Pullman  company  to  recover  the  value  of 
its  interest.  In  its  equithble  action  it  does 
not  attack  that  claim  or  assert  any  equity 
against  its  enforcement,  but  simply  insists 


/V^y\  Ycka 
^V\ 

THE  ADMIRALS’  TR 


that  it  may  retain  possession  of' the  wra 
and  use  and  operate  them  without  paying 
the  Pullman  company  therefor  while  It  is 
investigating  accounts.  .The  court  says  it 
cJai-m andean fin**  Wlth  UlP e<iuit?  of  this 

have  to  pass  through  here  both  on  the  Ameri-  Afir  comes  next.  It  has  a  smoking  room,  fitted  with  four  I  bA*  us  tain  it"  *  D°  upon  which 

can  and  Canadian  lines.  As  our  cars  pass  card  tallies,  having  two  seats  each.  The  walls  have' - 

through  here  oyer  a  number  of  lines  we  cant  hangings,  and  the  seats  are  upholstered  with 

get  them  to  the  shops  before  taking  them  out,  , 

of  service,  a  very  considerable  item  when  btwn  Plush-  A  double  sliding  door  gives  access  to  the 
travel  is  heavy.  dining  room,  wlfich  lias  elaborate  leather  bangings,  and 

“As  a  city  for  manufacturers,  Buffalo  is  a  ceiling  formed  by  three  oil  paintings.  There  are 

most  desirable,  as  you  can  reach  any  of  the  eighteen  seats  at  tile  liable  hi  this  room,  which  is  con- 

principal  Eastern  cities  and  nearly  all  of  the  .  .  ,  .  ...  ,  th  f  ,,  ......  T,  , 

Western  cities  in  one  night’s  ride,  making  it  UWUU  WIU1  u  uulut  m  tUC  levlr  or  lUle  ^  11U  81x111 

very  easy  of  access  for  the  reception  and  ship-  «lr  contains  a  serving  room,  the  kitchen  and  a  special 
meut  of  material.  We  have  had  occasion  to  compartment  for  the  chef.  Behind  this  car  comes  the 
find  that  out.  Then,  again,  Buffalo  is  a  gate-  sleeping  car  of  the  Emperor’s  suite  containing  seven 
way  to  Canada,  and  the  facilities  here  for  bel,t]lls  flowed  by  the  car  for  the  servants  and  for  A  Magnificent  Travelling  Hotel  On 

shipment  aud  transfer  being  right  at  hand  ,  .  ,  ...  ,  ,  , 

save  some  vexatious  delays.  baggage.  The  body  of  each  car  is  ot  oak,  aud  the  roof 

“In  fact,”  added  Mr.  Bissell,  “ there  is  no  framing  of  pitch  pine.  To  deaden  the  noise  a  layer  of 

city  in  the  country  that  equals  Buffalo  as  a  paper  is  placed  between  the  double  boarding  of  sides  - 

central  point  to  operate  from.  aud  roof,  and  cork  is  laid  between  the  three  courses  of  FOREIGN  NAVAL  OFFICERS  ARE  THE 

“Another  feature  of  Buffalo  which  makes  it  flooring.  The  Hours  of  the  principal  rooms  are  covered 

ssrss  »>■>■  “*  *“•  *■*.  «■»»•  .  -m », 

mechanics.  It  is  a  healthy  and  desirable  place  felt  and  col k_  cloth. 

for  the  men  to  live.  In  the  summer  it  is  so  King* 

cool  that  the  men  can  work  to  more  advantage  „  „ 

than  in  any  other  city.  In  the  winter  the 

shops,  of  course,  have  to  be  heated,  hut  the  r  Stockholders  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  de¬ 
winters  are  much  warmer  than  I  have  found  on  April  21  to  increase  the  capital  stock  twenty  per 

tw«u  --  -"-1  cent.  The  new  issue,  which  comprises  60,000  shares,  will 


Wheels  Starts  for  the  Fair. 


GUESTS  OF  HONOR. 


•  Couldn’t  Travel  So 


i  them  in  Chicago.  Detroit  or  Cleveland. 

I  “lam  delighted  with  the  city,  and  as a i«i  ,  ,  , ,  ,  „  ,  , 

I  deuce  myself  and  family  prefer  it  to  Chicago,  be  offered  to  the  stockholders  at  par  on  May  1.  A  quar- 
|  Detroit  or  Dayton,  in  which  places  we  former-  terly  dividend  of  two  per  cent,  payable  on  and  after 
ly  lived.  The  climate,  the  people  and  the  lo-  jjay  15,  Wits  declared, 
cation  are  unequaled.  The  streets  are  smooth 


id  Eaipno 
Wall,  for  They  Haven’t  the  Car*— 
Everything  on  Board  from  Barbers 
to  Baskets  or  Wine—  Niagara  to  Be 
Visited— The  Sew  York  Central  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Bonds  the  Hosts. 


and  clean,  the  lawns  and  houses  well  kept, 

I  the  air  is  pure  and  the  general  healthfulness 
of  the  place  makes  it,  I  might  say,  next  to  a 
I  paradise. 

“When  I  came,  a  few  years  ago,"  continued 
Mr.  Bissell,  “the  street-cars  ran  'only  to  Fill¬ 
more  Avenue  on  Broadway.  Now  they  run  to 
Depew.  Beyond  Fillmore  Avenue,  at  that 
time,  there  were  very  few  houses.  Now  there 
Is  scarcely  a  vacant  lot,  the  territory  being  al¬ 
most  solidly  built  up  to  the  city  line. 

“lima  Buffalo  man  for  all  time.” 


aa  a  y- 6 - /J' 

A  PUBL.MAN  COMPANY  VICTORY. 

The  Long-contested  Suit  for  Breach  of 
Contract  Again  In  Court. 

An  important  opinion  was  filed  by  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
yesterday.  About  a  year  and  a  half  ago  a 
suit  was  brought  by  the  Pullman  company 
against  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St. 
Paul  Railway  Company  for  damages  for  a 
breach  of  contract.  A  short  time  pre-  i 
vlously  the  St.  Paul  company  had  given  no-  j 
tice  to  the  Pullman  company  of  its  inten¬ 
tion  to  terminate  the  cor., -act,  according  to 
its  terms.  As  a  condition  of  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  contract  it  was  claimed  by  the 
Pullman  company  that  ii  should  be  paid  by 
I  the  railway  company  for  its  one-fourth  in¬ 
terest  in  the  ears.  This  the  railway  I 
company  refused  to  do,  but  appro-  1 
1  ’priated  the  cars  without  paying 
therefor,  and  claiming  jeaspn.  for  | 


144- 


The  finest  train  that  ever  lett  this  city 
Dulled  out  or  ibe  Grand  Central  station  at 
0.10  last  evening,  and  on  board  were  tUo 
visiting  admirals  or  the  rorelgn  and  Ameri¬ 
can  fleets,  with  tlioir  guests,  w  ho  are  on  their 
way  to  the  World's  Fair,  at  chloago.  The 
trip  Is  the  result  or  a  conference  between 
President  chauncey  M.  lie  pew,  or  the  New 
York  Central  road,  and  President  Roberts,  or 
the  Pennsylvania.  The  central  gives  the 
outward  Journey  In  Wagner  cars,  and  the  i 
party  will  return  over  the  Pennsylvania 
i  Railroad  In  Pullman  cars.  Their  stay  at  Chi¬ 
cago  will  not  be  long,  but,  after  all,  the  trip 
Is  essentially  dcslguea  to  give  the  visitors  an 
opportunity  ot  seeing  some  or  the  principal 
cities  and  great  natural  lealures  ot  the  coun¬ 
try.  Mostot  llio  foreigners  have  never  Been 
Niagara  Falls,  and  there  the  first  stop  will 
be  made— a  slop  ot  two  or  three  hours  or 
more,  carriages  will  be  In  waiting  for  the 
visitors  on  the  arrival  or  the  train  at  Niagara 
Kails  this  morning.  Chicago  will  be  reached  i 
to-morrow. 

Admiral  tlhcrardl  Is  in  command  ot  the  od- 
ndialfi  train,  as  It  Is  called,  and  tho  railroads 
havesurrendcred  to  him  lull  charge. 

Among  those  on  board  are  commander 
Paredes,  Lleuts.  Puedta  and  Hlbera  and  En¬ 
gineer  florburg,  of  the  3panlshJ|»MH>Mvar : 
command*  Barley  and  Ltettts.JJUtr,  camp, 
gall,  Kfierion  and  Pyne,  of  the  Tfegllah  flag, 
ship  Blake;  Chief  Stlrgeon  ttMtuhert  and  1 


Philadelphia,  ana  Lieuts.  Batcock  and  Fre-  7  V' 
ttont,  along  with  Assistant  Surgeon  Crandall 
•nd  Commander  miier,  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 

The  train  is  composed  of  ntte  carq,  and  twq 
more  will  bo  picked  up  at  Syracuse.  Every 
one  Is  brand  now,  frosh  from-  the  workshop, '  / 
and  eacu  ropresents  some  novel  and  com.  On  s( 
fortablo  addition  to  the  lasillUles  of  travel.  T 
Thera  Is  notblng  that  a  man  can  possibly  v  , 
want  that  Is  not  to  be  lound  aboard  that  lV;  1 
tram.  The  guests  have  their  private  rooms,  accomn 
their  parlors,  their  Smoking-room-  tbolr  ohnUi  connect 
room,  their  library,  ihBtr  .wrltlqa.rQom.  their  tion  wi 


The  y  i 


ACTRESS  IN  A  SLEEPING  CAR. 


my  be  the  mo3t  pob- 
Hiimurvellous  piece  I 

^^|^r^^lclng-ro^nbw0fai^‘  pbuo-giass  I  forms,  tlte  former  having  platforms  at  both  ends.’,  plaint  that  a  ho  was  so  embarrassed  and 
windows  and  is  handbomoly  furnished  with  l  and  the  latter  a  platform  or  vestibule  at  one  end  >  her  womanly  modesty  so  severely  out-  i 
Snd  2rwg ’  wTm?lrpaDerra1md“  uada^me^  only.  They  are  54  ft.  6  las.  and  51  ft.  0  ins.  long  raged  by  some  of  tho  defendant  compa- 
There  are  lfour  wct.Kht^SaS^theLver  the  spring  buffers,  and  are  both  8  ft.  0  ins.  ny’s  servants  that  as  a  raultahe  hass,,- 
smoking-room  that  aro  richly  upUolataredf  .vifln  nvV-rTlu*  builv  mul  S  fi.  V/>  ins.  fered  a  severe  spell  of  sickness,  that  she 

In  embossed  leather.  These  are  designed  "  1 1 ’  oUt8U,e’  ON<l  Tn  *v;  ,  .  “  ..  can  only  be  compensated  with  a  large  sum 

specially  jor  tho  convenience  of  card-  high  inside,  from  the  floor  \  o  the  top  of  the  morn  tor  .  0f  the  Pulfm&n  company’s  money. 

roo f.  Tlie  longer  car  contains  the  kitchen,  nn«l  On  tho  evening  of  April  5  the  complain- 
themselves  Initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  has  also  a  pantry,  large  and  small  saloon,  baggage  f ^ i^ui ljJn  d°Ch iengo  r  ail  if 
'""‘lMirtment  and  lavatory.  The  saloons  are  aep  J  „ad  from  Cincinnati  to  Chicago*^  too  jfl 
a  full  equipment  ror  serving  refreshments,  arated  by  a  partition,  and  are  intended  to  he  used  the  stateroom  of  tho  Sleeper  ’Shetland.  U 
i.feb.er.-?Md won  for  smoking  after  dinner,  no  smoking  compartment  P  Shortly  after  entering  the  apartment  th<* 
affi\?ec^UTtouaerar?!ce,eLU,nl8hea  "UU  being  provided.  The  larger  saloon  is  13  ft.  8  ins.  ,  P-ter  «f  tb»  mot ffl 

liJuX'cu  lookedloutdror  as  welfas  tb^r  eonh  loug  and  seats  12  Persons>  wllile  the  smaller  is  J-ondiliou  of  tho  sleeper  she  would  be  conpfl 
fort.  The  trucks  on  which  the  cars  run  aro  li  ft.  10  ins.  long  and  seats  0  persons,  there  being'  polled  to  share  the  privacy  of  ttnJ 
want  are  called  In  technical  railroad  Ian-  s,,nts  on  one  side  of  the  central  aisle  and,  stateroom  with  a  man.  Miss  de  Mar  pro-S 

gunge  No.  h  trucks.  That  means  that  tlieW  .  ,  seats  ou  ,one  fIUe  01  mc  ce,ltral  alsu  aml  Htld  lho  porter  thon  departed  andl 

aro  of  marge  size,  and  they  Uave  thlrty-slx-  j  single  seats  on  the  other.  Miss  do  Mar  left  the  stateroom,  but  upon! 


hop,!/  ENGLISH  DINING  CARS.  ACTRESS  IN  A  SLEEPING  CAR. 

;omm  on  some  of  the  express  trains  running  between  Adel  De  Mar  Stt^7^he  Was  Insulted  f 

IZV  I'°,ldou  a,ld  Glns8°W’  401Jt’ milef  0Ver  \b,‘:  L?'r  .  by  Pullman  Employees  and  Sues  the 
s'bly  &  Northwestern  Ry.  and  Caledonian  Ry.  dimuj  f  n 

*b“t  accommodation  is  provided  by  two  dining  ears,  r  Company  for  Damages.  | 

*r#'  connected  by  vestibules,  but  without  commumca-i  ClocAa0i  May5.-Adel  De  Mar,  an  ac- 
HQ.tiou  with  the  passenger  cars,  so  that  passengers'  ^ress,  began  a  suit  In  the  circuit  court  to- 
ean  only  obtain  access  to  them  at  certain  stops,  day  for  jso.OOO  against  the  Pullman  pal¬ 
pi^  I  and  must  remain  until  tlie  next  stop.  The  two  aco  car  company. 

i  uu- ,  ears  are  50  ft.  6  ins.  and  47  ft.  !)  ins.  long  over  plat-(.  Miss  lie  Mar  allegesdn  her  bill  of  eom- 
Mg  forma,  the  forner  having  platforms  at  both  ends. ",  plaint  that  she  was  so  embarrassed  and 
With!  and  the  latter  a  platform  or  vestibule  at  one  eud  i  her  womanly  modesty  so  severely  out- 
on|v.  They  are  54  ft.  8  ins.  and  51  ft.  0  ins.  long  :  raged  by  some  of  the  defendant  compa- 


Thls  is  a  remarkable  feature,  j  lae  ,  .  ‘  , 

at  specially  conducive  to  absolute  4 paper  headlining  and  I 
®*U^6lTT“n0,SSa  gapplianhce:  Tbf  faats  aad  tablea  are  °f  mahogany,  the  former  it  gPJeSTriy  Sntah 
riiereforp,  counting  twelve  wheels  to  a  car,  ! upholstered  in  green  moquette  cloth  and  plush.  I  (juctor  of  the  car 
;here  will  be  twelve  brakes  to  each  car,  and,  '|’lie  lavatory  is  finished  in  sycamore.  The  kitchen  f  tho  door  vioen 
SKS:  W  ft.  4  ins.  long  and  5  ft.  10  ins.  wide,  fitted  Kprtt  and  mon 

levhfes^aifpUance^and  Tomtorts^'no'irfto  with  cookiil'8  ra,1«a'  refrigerator,  hot  and  cold  °  ^^MSJ 
Lhe  car-builder.  Tho  toilet-rooms  have  hot  I  wa  ter  tanks,  etc.  The  pantry,  or  closet  for  table 

ihd  cold  water.  The  staterooms  are  con-  i:nen  china  etc*  is  ft  4  ins  x5  ft  10  ins 

aected  with  tho  toilet-rooms.  Three  of  the  "“en’  cnma’  e.cc*»  ,  J*  u‘  *  ms.  xo  it.  iu  ins. 

:ara  which  have  a  double  stateroom  at  oue  I  he  cars  are  heated  by  hot  water  pipes  from  a  ^ 

p^niuon11  can^rte’Jown1  back  j  <;0Pf r  wirtb  8as  bm-ners.  They  are  also  ^ 

against  rhe  car.  making  one  big  room.  Two  lighted  by  gas.  The  smaller  car  has  a  main  saloon  *'v  '  ~ 

of  the  ^  bjte®  S^  wcMonsMd  stale-  2l  ft  3%  ins.  long;  a  smaller  saloon,  7  ft.  1%  ius.; 
wurappeal  particularly  to  the  Jolly  tars  of  vestibule,  6  ft.  G<4  ins. ;  women’s  lavatory,  3  ft.  y\n  A  , 

,TW.Sarey“SUffi!^  thing  «  !ns-Xj  «•  11  ms  ;  men’s  lavatory,  2  ft.  ^  A  - 

about  tbH  train.  The  compArtment-carls  Jus^  |8  ms.  x  5  ft.  3  ins.  These  saloons  have  single 
latketba'U1H11TeblKgern0than' most  “iw^k  ,seatfl  on  each  side  of  thc  gangway,  and  seat  12  LUXURIES  c 
Hats  and  than  many  Brooklyn  ones.  Each  (and  4  persons,  respectively.  The  total  length  over 

one  of  ina  ten  rooms  is  nnished  with  a  differ-  ,the  tw0  cars  is  110  ft  3  ins.  They  have  seating  The  Gl 

wood?0  Each  ^oom  is  as  distinct  from  the]  capacity  for  34  passengers  in  all,  and  weigh  75,000 
other's  as  any  room  in  Um '  ■  and  88,000  lbs.,  respectively.  Washington, 

able  and  tho* woodwork  Is  handsome  and!  The  cars  have  steel  frames,  and  are  carried  on  train  star,ed  fr' 
p,ate°two  dining-cars  which  are  to  be  at-l^heel  trucks  with  a  wheel  base  of  11  ft.  8  ins 
tached  to  the  train  at  Syracuse  are,  »ke  the  (o  ft.  9  ins.  c.  to  c.  of  axles),  and  a  distance  of  2i  about  the  m-ivat 

detaUs'irom^ny  dming-ca/tUa°ever  fr'  c'  to  c-  oE  trueks-  They  are  fitted  with  West-  set  apart  for  th! 

ran  on  any  railroad  before.  .  mghouse  and  vacuum  brake  gear,  with  brake  princess  and  hei 

h»TnnevWiaeaeo?aglvm“Pte?  din “VlSSty  of  shoe8  011  foar  'vl>eels  of  each  truck.  The  earlier  As  she  alighte 
room?  and  the  cars  give  the  utmost  oon-  dining  cars  had  radial  axles,  as  stated  In  our  issue  faced  the  crowd 
venlence  ,at  ^Jm^lcuDT  l^otuU»  of  ^Ellrck  30.  but  the  trucks  are  found  to  make  silence  upon  thi 

rn  a  marvel.  Tho  trip  will  occupy  about  ^  ^  ^  ^  eag.Iy  ^  carg  wefe  built  first  sign  of  tim: 

1  at  the  company’s  passenger  car  shops  at  Wolver-  to  tbe  avm  <lf  bc 

1  ton,  to  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  U.  Park,  Car  Super-  S”  f!U'  as  her 

in  tendon  t.  _ 


the  car-bullrtcr.  Tho  toilet-rooms  have  hot 
and  cold  water.  The  staterooms  are  con¬ 
nected  with  tho  toilet-rooms.  Three  of  the 
cars  which  have  a  double  stateroom  at  oue 
end  are  arranged  with  a  folding  partition  so 
that  this  partition  cau  be  thrown  back 
I  against  tne  car.  making  one  big  room.  Two 
1  of  the  cars  have  twelve  sections  and  state¬ 
rooms.  The  various  smoking-rooms,  which 
will  appeal  particularly  to  the  Jolly  tars  ol 
high  degree,  are  artistic  and  aesthetic. 

There  is  another  very  remarkable  thing 
about  tbH  train.  The  compartment-carls  Jusl 
'  like  a  little  house,  and  not  such  a  little  hqfise 
at  that.  It  Is  bigger  than  most  Now  idrk 
flats  and  than  many  Brooklyn  ones.  Eacl) 
one  of  ihe  ten  rooms  Is  finished  with  a  differ 


lng.  The  tapestry  Is  very  choice  and  valu¬ 
able  and  the  woodwork  Is  handsome  and 

PThe two  dining-cars  which  are  to  be  ah 
tached  to  the  train  at  Syracuse  are,  like  thi 
seven  other  cars,  absolutely  new.  and  dlffei 
in  Mime  details  from  any  dlnlng-car  that  evei 
ran  on  any  railroad  before. 

The  Wagner  Car  Company  has  hit  upon  th( 
happy  idea  of  glvlug  the  diner  plenty  o 
reniS:  and  the  cars  give  the  utmost  oon 
venlence  at  table.  Altogether  the  trail 
la  a  marvel.  The  trip  will  occupy  about  1 


is  10  ft.  4  ins 
with  cooking 

linen,  china,  < 


nished  f  being  assured  later  that  she  would  not  be 
lamps.  .  disturbed,  returned  to  tho  stateroom  and 
it  began  to  prepare  for  slumber.  When  she 
,  ?r  I  had  nearly  finished  undressing  tfie-con-- 
plush.  I  dut.t0I.  0f  the  caraud  another  man  pushed 
citchen  f  tho  door  vioentlv  open  and  entered, 
fitted  fright  and  mortHWatiun  prostrated  her, 


’  Oc/zA'V 
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EXHIBITION  TRAfNS. 


EXHIBITION  TRAINS.  *fH £.  AJ) 

'be  Pullman  Limited  for  the  World*® 

Fair  Constructed  With  Ureat  Be-  OA  ^  U  O  U  ft  /VM  li 
crecy-  _  j 

R.  E.  Boyd,  a  Pullman  conductor,  wh«  f  H.  H.  Neai.e,  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
well  known  to  Pittsburg  travelers  as1  Railroad  Gazette,  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  April 
ll,.  MnJnMnr,  nn  ihn  Pon....U  5.  aired  43  VPHr«  Mr  Nralp  n 


one  of  tho-  conductors  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  limited,  was  in  the  city  tills  I 
morning  en  route  to  Chicago,  where 
he  will  nave  charge  of  the  Pullman  exhi¬ 
bition  train  at  the  World’s  fair.  Both  thri 
Pullman  and  Wagner  pnlnce  car  com¬ 
panies  have  made  extraordinary  efforts  to 
prod.uce  something  tine  for  the  exposition, 
and  the  product  of  the  shops  of 
®ucb  is  now  to  be  seen.| 
Friends  of  the  Pullmans  say  their 


5|,  aged  43  years.  Mr.  Neale  was  a  mechanical  Platf°rra  the  Wildwood  ant 
engineer  of  wide  experience,  and,  immediate-  brlff,lt  sm]le  aml  b°w  ,,f  acknow. 
\y  preceding  his  death  was  engaged  in  editing  re™ ™  ,,away  ‘h< 
a  new  edition  of  the  Car  Builders’  Dictionary.^  pointments.  The  luxnry  of 


Washington,  P.  C’.,  May  19.— Before  the 
train  started  from  Jersey  City  a  crowd  of 
several  hundred  people  had  gathered  about 
the  special  train  and  more  particularly 
about  the  private  car  Wildwood  which  was 
set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  young 
princess  and  her  immediate  suite. 

As  she  alighted  from  her  carriage  and 
faced  the  crowd  that  gazed  in  respectful 
silence  upon  the  party,  she  betrayed  the 
first  sign  of  timidity  and  for  a  second  clung 
to  the  avm  of  her  escort.  Commander  Davis. 
So  far  as  her  habit  was  concerned  she 
might  have  passed  for  a  typical  young 
American  matron ;  robed  in  a  pretty  light 
gray  silk  with  puffed  sleeves  and  made  in 
a  degree  of  fullness  in  the  skirt,  just  the 
least  bit  suggestive  of  a  substitute  for 
crinoline.  But  there  was  a  hint  of  the 
Spanish  leaning  toward  rich  color  effects 
in  the  small  turban-shaped  gray  cap  neatly 
trimmed  with  black  lace,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  red  and  green  feathers.  Just  a 
murmur  of  approbation  by  the  crowd 
swelled  into  a  genuine  American  cheer  as 
the  infanta  stepped  lightly  upon  the  rear 
platform  of  the  Wildwood  and  gave  a 
bright  smile  and  bow  of  acknowledgment. 
As  the  train  rolled  away  the  visitors 


American  railroad  travel  was  all 
unknown  to  them,  and  they  were  not  back¬ 
ward  in  admitting  the  pleasure  and  novelty 
of  the  trip.  Added  to  the  comfort  of  the 
interior  arrangements  was  the  beauty  of 


|«,%»SrA  r.r,"«nlraln  Xi  at X hSlXMT  *  ^ WUI-.  ft  ^dseap/ along  the  h"anks  of^thl 
Of  Bnlsh  and  appointment.  It  is  a  conn-]  nient  slpenino-  two  c°mpart-  Delaware  and  the  Susquehanna,  and  thc 

'  terpart  of  the  limited,  drawn  by  a  mag-  lI!;e,li  n§ruar8  f°f  t  l6  Cl)lcag°,  Milwaukee  “any  pretty  suburban  homes  nestling 

nlllcenl  Baldwin  engine,  whose  drivers  I  "esc  cars  are  similar  in  design  in  a  wealth  of  fresh  green  foliage  on  an 

Tlie  berth  furnishings  were  mad«  small  and  unprofitable  to  the  people  who 

Oermau  artist  at  a  cost  lived  in  this  great  country.  An  elaborate 

tho  Pullman  shops  to  «  i  /  - - ""  course  dinner  was  served  on  the  train  and 

nds  the  train  was  j  JJ  (  so  the  time  consumed  in  the  run  to  Wash. 


losed  lu  canvar  so  that  rival 
ibe  Wagner  company,  could  n 
XprJdnanablo. .  .  ■  - 


many  pretty  suburban  homes  nestling 
in  a  wealth  of  fresh  green  foliage  on  an 
ideal  spring  day,  so  that  the  princess  finally 
remarked  with  a  sigh  of  pleasure  that  she 
wondered  whether  Europe  did  not  look 
small  and  unprofitable  to  the  people  who 
lived  in  this  great  country.  An  elaborate 
course  dinner  was  served  on  the  train,  and 
so  the  time  consumed  in  tlie  run  to  Wash¬ 
ington  passed  quickly  and  pleasantly. 


1%0! 


SALOON  CARS  IN  CAPE  COLONY. 

While  English  railway  officials,  both  in  Engianil 
and  the  colonies,  have  certain  prejudices  against 
American  material  and  methods,  due  to  lack  of  fa¬ 
miliarity  with  or  understanding  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  methods  of  construction  and  man¬ 
agement  are  based,  they  have  sometimes  an  un¬ 
pleasant  habit  of  applying  the  term'  “American”  in 
cases  where  it  is  by  no  means  rightly  applicable, 
and  where  it  generally  indicates  mere  roughness 
and  cheapness.  As  stated  in  our  issue  of  Feb.  10, 
English  locomotive  builders  deny  any  claims  for 
superiority  in  American  engines,  but  nevertheless 
offer  to  build  “American”  types  of  engines,  for  co¬ 
lonial  railways,  although  the  engines  are  generally 
of  pur  ly  English  design,  with  such  additions  as 
pilots,  headlights  aikl  more  or  less  complete  cabs 
to  give  them  a  somewhat  American  appearauce. 

It  is  very  doubtful  if  the  builders  of  these  engines 
are  it  all  familiar  with  the  principles  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  American  locomotive  construction. 
An  i  ample  of  this  misapplication  of  the 
word  t.  >mes  from  South  Africa,  where,  on  the  Cape 
Government  llailways,  3  ft.  6  ins.  gage,  are  run 
some  "ough  and  ready  saloon  cars  which  are 
stylet  American  or  Pullman  cars,  but  which  In 
their  •anstruction  aud  equipment  appear  very 
stron,  to  resemble  some  6f  the  saloon  cars  of 
Engli-  railways,  of 'which  we  have  had  personal 
exper  ce,  a  specially  aggravating  circumstance 
experienced  in  more  than  one  case  being  the  pro¬ 
vision  )f  a  lavatory  without  water,  soap  or  towels, 
and  with  a  very  foul  smell  from  the  closet.  From 
an  article  in  the  “Railway  Press,”  of  London,  we 
abstract  the  following  interesting  description  of 
the  South  African  “Pullman  cars,”  but  the  re¬ 
marks  as  to  heating  do  not  appear  to  be  well  taken, 
as  the  climate  is  too  warm  to  necessitate  such  ar¬ 
range  ents,  in  spite  of  the  coolness  of  the  morn¬ 
ings. 

The  American  who  kicks  at  his  railway  accomo¬ 
dation  should  go  abroad,  aud  especially  to  Africa.  He 
should  take  a  journey  on  any  of  the  different  routes, 
uud  there  are  only  three  in  South  Africa  at  present. 
He  ca  not  go  amiss  on  any  of  them  for  uu  experience, 
and  when  he  1b  permitted  by  a  relenting  fate  to  meet 
once  more  a  train  of  railway  cars  in  his  native  land, 
he  wil'  feel  like  doffing  his  hat  to  it,  and  his  complaints 
will  be  forever  silenced.  Before  arriving  at  Cape 
Town  inquiries  are  naturally  made  about  the  traius  • 
rynniu, ;  to  the  iuterior,  the  accommodation  they  afford, 
etc.,  and  with  much  parade  the  information  is  given 
that  Africa  now  has  “Pullman  palace  cars"  runuing 
on  its  lines.  The  contemplation  of  doing  the  Journey 
in  a  Pullman  car  is  as  satisfactory  as  anything  can 
be,  and  one  is  hardly  prepared  for  disappointment. 
A  sj.  dal  train  leaves  Cape  Town  every  Thursday  on 
arrl'  of  the  English  mails,  and  on  this  train  only 
are  t>  e  “Pullmans"  run. 

Most  Americans  who  have  knocked  about  their  own 
country  will  have  pretty  elaborate  expectations  con¬ 
cerning  a  “special  fast  mail  train”  announced  in  big 
letter-  which  has  only  sleeping  cars  attached,  and 
carries  none  but  first  class  passengers,  because  their 
ideas  are  drawn  from  the  “limited"  trains  run  on  the 
best  lines  at  home,  which  are  the  acme  of  perfection 
in  their  way;  but  their  big  ideas  suffer  a  most 
lamentable  collapse  when  they  take  their  first  ride  on 
inn  African  Pullman.  These  trains  also  carry  what  is 
tern  d  in  this  country  a  “dining  saloon,”  a  car  one- 
imlf  of  which  is  made  into  a  kltcheu,  in  which  to  cook 
meals  to  be  served  ou  the  train.  The  other  half  of 
rare  car  c<MHs(s  of  “sleeping  accommodation.”  These 
ire  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  ordinary  English 
narrow-gage  car,  with  n  narrow  passage  running 
through  at  just  one  side  of  the  center,  having  an  ordi¬ 
nary  double- width  section  on  one  side  of  the  passage, 
and  a  half-width  section  on  the  other  side.  The  seats 
^in  each  of  these  sections  face  each  other,  as  they  do 
e  regular  Pullman.  At  the  edge  of  the  aisle,  and 
e  center  of  the  space,  or  leg  room,  between  the 
,  is  a  fixed  standard,  which  serves  to  support  the 
r  end  of  a  table  when  the  table  is  required  for  j 
!,  and  it  serves  as  an  Infernal  nuisance  all  the  re- 1 


I  accommodate  four  people,  but  is  usually  occupied 
by  two.  There  is  a  long  stationary  table  Betw -e 


e  cushions  are  of  leather,  and'  quite  hard.  There 

are  no  fires  and  no  way  to  heat  the  cars.  There  is  no  - 

ornamentation  or  overhead  ventilation.  The  windows  BPnts  in  every  compartment.  When  it  wn»  suggested 
are  arranged  like  cab  windows,  dropping  down  into  to  an  official  of  the  road,  who  happened  to  hi  on  the 
sockets,  and  raised  by  means  of  a  broad  strap,  aud  are  train,  that  temporary  tables  like  those  ufied  by  the 
only  single  windows.  The  sockets  serve  a  double  pur-  punman  company  would  be  much  more  convenient,  he 
pose,  for  in  addition  to  taking  in  the  windows  they  rcpued:  “BleSs  your  soul,  man,  you  are  not  iu  Amerl- 
let  the  air  into  the  cars.  This  is  all  right  enough  in  ca  yon  know.”  He  was  assured  that  the  entire  ex¬ 
warm  weather,  but  it  is  not  agreeable  in  cold  weather  p,, Hence  of  an  African  railway  journey  kept  that  fact 
by  a  large  majority.  Another  advantage  of  these  loose  go  continually  before  one  that  this  suggestion  was  un- 
wlndows  is  that  they  beat  a  sort  of  rat-tat  to  the  necessary. 

otherwise  monotonous  rattle  of  the  train,  aud  this  has  And  g0  the  passengers  Bit  for  18  hours  a  day  right 
a  tendency  to  prevent  one  from  falling  asleep  and  so  ,nt  tlle  table  at  which  their  meals  are  served.  It  is  n 
missing  many  interesting  views.  !  sort  of  perpetual  meal,  or,  rather,  waiting  for  meals, 

When  the  guard  or  conductor  on  the  car  is  asked  to  j  ifrom  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  and  tho 
"make  up"  the  berth,  it  Js  done  in  the  following  man-  8nuie  ears  have  the  same  sliding  doors  and  windows, 
ner:  The  lower  berth  is  pulled  out,  and  the  cushions  I  !no  overbead  ventilation,  no  fires.  By  the  shades  of 
laid  upon  It  in  the  regulation  fashion;  the  upper  berth  | '  ur  departed  ancestors,  Mr.  Pullman,  and  for  the 
consists  of  a  rail,  each  end  of  which  slips  into  a  Blot  I  ‘credlt  of  your  time-honored  comforts,  you  should  resent 
just  120  ins.  from  the  side  of  the  car,  and  to  this  rail  nud  ithls  hideous  sarcasm  upon  your  name.  Of  course,  at 
the  side  of  the  car  is  fastened  a  piece  of  canvas  just  ~(tg  wor8ti  tbis  |s  infinitely  better  than  the  old  way  of. 
26  Ins.  wide.  This  is  pulled  out,  and  along  this  canvas,  (traveling  by  wagon,  and,  as  all  things  are  Judged  by 
fit,  is  laid  a  strip  of  heavy  moquette  carpet,  and:  1  comparison,  the  Africander  thinks  this  sort  of  traveling 
“  *”  the  perfection  of  luxury. 

If  the  extra-fare  trains,  run  as  a  special  feature  only 
( once  a  week,  are  like  this,  what  must  be  the  regular 


there  you  are.  It  will  be  some  future  generation  in 
Africa  who  will  crack  the  stale  jokes  about  pulling 
the  “sleeping  car”  pillows  out  of  their  ears,  for  pas¬ 
sengers  are  all  obliged  to  furnish  their  own  beddiug  or 
go  without.  One  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that 
they  are  entirely  relieved  from  any  anxleiy  us  to  who 
may  have  slept  in  the  bed  previously  or  what  traces 
of  his  presence  a  predecessor  may  have  left  behind  in 
the  bedclothes. 

Imagine  an  American  passenger  on  a  first-class  train 
being  invited  to  array  himself  in  his  overcoat,  and. 
wrapped  in  rugs,  to  squeeze  himself  into  a  26-In 
berth,  and  there,  pressed  in  the  persistent  embrace 
of  side  rail  and  car,  to  pass  the  night  with  ail  sorts 
of  zephyrs  singing  songs  of  Influenza  and  pneumonia 
iu  his  ears  the  whole  night  long,  and  having  nothing 
as  a  compensation  except,  when  the  passengers  iu  the 
lower  berths  complain  of  the  bruises  made  by  the 
uneven  edges  of  the  hard  cushions,  the  thought  that 
he  at  least  does  not  have  that  evil  of  which  to  com¬ 
plain. 

The  lavatories  in  these  cars  are  in  compartments 
large  enough  to  accommodate  one  person  comfortably, 
and  along  one  side  of  each  runs  an  unpainted  wooden 
shelf,  in  which  is  sunk  a  metallic  wash-basin.  There 
Is  no  soap,  no  glass,  no  drinking  water,  mql  a  public 
towel.  As  for  the  accommodations  other  than  lavatory, 
they  are  there,  Just  there,  and  that  Is  all. 

Meals  are  served  at  each  scat  from  the  kitchen  com¬ 
partment  in  the  rear  car.  When  the  meal  hours  occur 
the  tables  are  placed  in  each  section,  and  spread  after 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Pullman's  buffet  cars,  and  then 
the  parade  commences.  The  first  thing  dono  is  to 
open  every  car  door  in  the  train  except  the  front  door 
ou  the  first  car  and  the  rear  door  ou  the  last  car. 
The  meal  orders  having  previously  been  given  from  a 
menu  circulated  for  the  purpose,  a  long  procession  of 
waiters  and  guards,  including  the  conductor,  com¬ 
mences  to  travel  back  and  forth,  serving  meals.  No 
trays  are  employed,  and  through  the  train,  across  the 
open  platforms,  in  the  dust  and  cinders,  the  open 
dishes  are  carried.  One  good,  live  American  descend¬ 
ant  of  the  dusky  tribes  which  throng  this  continent 
will  serve  more  food  than  all  the  crew  of  helpers 
waiters  on  one  of  these  trains. 

At  meal  time  there  seems  to  be  no  best  part  of  the 
train,  the  meals  in  the  rear  car  come  hot,  but  the 
door  is  open,  and  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  sit 
and  eat  with  the  cold  blast  pouring  in,  depositing  its 
burden  of  dust  and  cinders  all  over  the  food,  and 
sending  the  temperature  of  the  car  away  down  into 
the  wheels.  Those  iu  the  forward  car  need  not  freeze; 
but  their  food  comes  cold  and  full  of  cinders.  All 
through  meals,  men  are  running  back  aud  forth,  re¬ 
plenishing  dishes,  and  the  doors  must  stand  wide  open. 

The  nights  and  mornings  are  nearly  always  cold  ou 
the  high  veldts  of  the  interior.  There  is  no  way  of 
heating  the  cars.  Passengers  must  wash  in  icy  water, 
served  iu  a  cold  lavatory,  and  then  go  and  sit  in  a 
I  howling  draft  to  get  breakfast.  All  this  Is  on  a 
special  fast  mail  train.  One  can  have  the  door  shut 
and  keep  warm  at  the  sacrifice  of  meals,  or  have  meals 
and  freeze. 

Some  of  the  cars,  and  these  are  the  best,  taking 
everything  Into  consideration,  are  divided  into  com¬ 
partments  opening  into  a  narrow  pnssage,  which  runs 
along  oiie__enlire  shto  of  the  cnr.  Each  compartment 


trains,  where  there  are  no  lavatories,  no  ladles’ 
rooms,  no  place  to  lie  down,  no  meals  served  on  train? 
Curiosity  on  this  point  is  curbed  by  au  amount  of 
cowardice  which  bars  an  actual  physical  test.  And 
these  are  the  best  fast  trains  running  between  Cape 
Town,  the  seaport,  and  Johannesburg,  the  latter  the 
biggest  mining  town  in  the  world,  with  a  population 
of  nearly  40,000  souls,  and  an  output  of  more  than 
100,000  ounces  of  gold  per  month.  The  distance  be¬ 
tween  these  points  is  less  than  one  thousand  miles,  and 
these  “fast  trains”  consume  60  hours  on  the  journey. 

A  part  of  the  baggage  is  carried  on  top  of  the  bag- 
gnge-cnr,  under  n  canvas  cover;  and  it  is  a  positive 
fact  that  the  train  was  held  at  several  stations  while 
the  covers  were  removed,  a  trunk  or  bag  taken  down, 
out  of  which  passengers  would  take  some  clean  clothes, 
and  then  they  were  replaced,  the  canvas  strapped 
down,  and  the  train  would  move  on. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  out  upon  the  open  platform  in 
order  to  enter  the  men’s  private  toilet- rooms.  The,- 
women's  retiring-room  Is  quite  commodious,  and  Is 
entered  from  the  interior  of  the  car.  The  chief  merit 
possessed  by  these  cars  seems  to  lie  In  the  fact  that,  j 
contrary  to  nearly  everything  else  in  the  unapprecia¬ 
tive  world,  in  them  the  women  seem  to  have  the  best 
of  it.  Tire  doors  In  the  cars  also  slide,  but  differ  from 
I  the  sliding  windows  and  sliding  tariff,  in  that  the  for¬ 
mer  of  these  slide  down,  and  the  latter  generally  slides 
I  up,  while  the  doors  slide  sidewnys,  and  about  all  these  j 
doors  really  can  be  depended  upon  to  successfully  ac¬ 
complish  Is  to  bar  the  Ingress  and  egress  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  to  obstruct  the  view. 

A  road  In  the  United  States  that  gave  such  accommo¬ 
dation  to  its  patrons  as  is  given  here  would  not  last 
long  enough  to  get  a  hot-box. 


^  A  combined  storage  battery  and  axle-driven  dynamo 
system  of  electric  car  lighting  has  been  developed  by 
Messrs.  Samuel  Young  aud  Morris  Muskowltz,  of  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  und  has  been  applied  to  a  passenger  car  on 
Hie  Central  It.  It.  of  New  Jersey.  An  exhibition  ruu 
was  made  from  Newark  to  Roselle  on  April  21.  The 
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claims  for  personal  injury,  furnished  by  the 
claim  agents  of  three  Western  railroad  com¬ 
panies,  shows  that  a  large  per  centage  of  such 
claims  had  been  entered  on  account  of  injuries 
to  the  hand  caused  by  defective  window  appli¬ 
ances. 

This  device  is  otl'ered  by  Knapp’s  Combined 
Automatic  Sash  Lift  &  Lock  company,  313 
Commercial  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FRUIT  CAR-SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAIL¬ 
WAY. 

The  illustration  on  this  page  is  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  photographic  view  of  a  fruit  car,  one 
of  a  series  of  a  new  lot  of  equipment  being 
built  at  the shmvs  of  the  Smith  fWtina  Rail. 


'  FRUIT  CAR.— SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAILWAY. 

LUMBER  AND  THE  LUMBER  YARDS. 

THEj  VARIETIES  OF  WOODS  USED  IN  THE  CON¬ 
STRUCTION  OF  FREIGHT  AND  PASSENGER 
CARS,  AT  PULLMAN,  ILLINOIS. 

BY  DUANE  DOTY. 

Wood  enters  largely  into  the  construction 
of  cars,  though  the  day  may  not  be  distant 
when  steel  will  displace  it  to  quite  an  extent. 
For  some  years  car  trucks  on  the  British  rail¬ 
roads  of  India  have  been  made  almost  wholly 
of  steel.  Mr.  Fox,  the  large  steel  manufac¬ 
turer  of  Leeds,  and  who  has  done  much  work 
for  the  railroads  of  India,  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  time  has  already  come  for  making 
car  bodies  of  steel.  Even  should  this  metal 
eventually  come  into  use  for  car  building,  its 
introduction  will  be  comparatively  slow.  The 
repairs  alone  upon  1,350,000  freight  cars  and 
35,000  passenger  cars  in  this  country  will  con¬ 
sume  immense  quantities  of  lumber  during  the 
next  twenty  years.  Taking  the  life  of  a 
freight  car  as  twelve  yeais,  it  would  require 
over  380  new  cars  a  day  to  keep  the  present 


number  full,  and  about  150  more  each  day  to 
supply  increasing  needs.  Nearly  fifty  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  woods  are  used  here  in  car  con¬ 
struction,  though  a  dozen  varieties,  such  as 
ebony  and  rosewood,  are  only  carried  in  sam¬ 
ples,  as  they  are  seldom  called  for. 

THE  LUMBER  YARDS. 

From  the  top  of  the  Water  Tower  at  Pull¬ 
man  the  observer  sees,  at  the  east  and  north¬ 
east  of  the  car  works,  sixty  acres  of  land  . 
covered  with  lumber  piled  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner.  These  vast  yards  contain  at  all  time-ij. 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollais',- 
worth  of  lumber,  or  about  30,000,000  of  feet.  I 
It  is  necessary  to  carry  this  stock  in  order  to  fu 
provide  for  emergencies  and  contingencies , 
always  arising  in  such  extensive  car  works.  J 
This  lumber  is  all  bought  cut  to  certain  sizes,  I 
50  per  cent,  of  it  being  pine  of  all  kinds,  this  I 
wood  being  most  abundantly  used  in  car  | 
building  here.  Twelve  per  cent,  of  the  lum-  j 
ber  is  ash,  17  per  cent,  oak,  13  per  cent,  white- t 
wood,  3  per  cent,  mahogany  and  vermillion.  ' 
the  remaining  6  per  cent,  being  composed  <  f  I 
bass-wood,  birch,  cedar,  cherry,  hickory,  I 
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.Model  Mail  Car  for  World’s  Fair  —The 
model  mail  car  which  was  built  at  the  West 
Milwaukee  car  shops  will  probably  be  shipped 
to  Chicago  and  placed  in  the  Exposition  Build- 
mg  within  the  next  few  days.  The  cost  of 
building  it  was  ^jOgO.  In  every  detail  the 
car  is  just  one-sixtfi  tlie  usual  size.  Even  the 
b«  *  in„fhe  "coring  are  one-sixth  the  usual 
width.  The  car  was  olinstened  firover  Cleve¬ 
land.  The  time  consumed  in  building  it 
was  three  months.—  Milwaukee  Journal. 

(THE  BALTIMORE  &  OHIO  EXHIBIT  at  the 
World  s  Fair  will  include  a  very  complete  col¬ 
lection  of  photographs  of  “Royal  Trains," 
including  those  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
the  Czar  of  Russia,  the  (Jueen  of  England 
and  others  from  Indi  i,  South  America,  and’ 
other  countries. 
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satin-wood, walnut  and  other  costly  woods 
for  ornamental  work.  Several  men,  called  in¬ 
spectors,  are  kept  traveling  in  this  business, 
though  the  contracts  for  lumber  are  nearly 
all  made  here  with  the  owners  or  representa¬ 
tives  of  mills.  Lumber  comes  here  continu¬ 
ously  by  cars. 

LUMBER  RECEIVED  IN  1802. 


About  fifty  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  of  all 
kinds  were  received  here  during  the  year 
1892.  Thirty  millions  of  feet  were  used  in 
freight  cars:  twelve  millions  in  the  passenger 
car  shops,  nearly  all  of  which  had  to  go 
through  the  dry  kilns,  of  which  there  are 
twenty-two.  Two  and  a  quarter  millions  of 
feet  of  veneer  (surface  measure)  were  used, 
and  nearly  200  miles  in  length  of  various 
kinds  of  moulding.  It  required  over  5,000  cars 
to  bring  this  lumber  here,  and  these  cars 
would  have  made  continuous  trains  forty 
miles  in  length.  .The  mahogany  lumber  alone 
loaded  200  cars,  and  was  worth  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars. 


At  present  prices  of  lumber,  the  cost,  ap¬ 
proximately,  of  the  amount  needed  in  the 
construction  of  different  classes  of  cars  is  as 
follows:  For  a  flat  car  $45,  for  a  gondola  $05, 
a  box  car  $100,  a  caboose  $175  to  $200,  a  re¬ 
frigerator  car  $200,  an  ordinary  passenger 
coach  $900  to  $1,000,  inclusive  of  veneers;  a 
mail  car  $550  to  $000,  a  baggage  car  from 
$580  to  $000,  and  an  ordinary  sleeping  car 
from  $  1 ,500  to  $2,000,  inclusive  of  veneers.  Like 
houses,  cars  are.usually  built  upon  plans  and 
specifications  made  by  those  ordering  them, 
which  prescribe  what  kind,  quantity  and 
quality  of  lumber  shall  be  used. 


roofing,  etc.  Gum  wood  from  Arkansas  and 
Tennessee  is  employed  to  a  small  extent  for 
inside  work.  Hickory  and  rock  elm  are  ob 
tained  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan, 
and  are  used  for  brake  beams,  and  elm  is 
used  for  ends  (buffer  beams)  of  platforms  in 
the  best  passenger  cars,  though  it  is  becom¬ 
ing  very  scarce  and  difficult  to  obtain.  White 
pine  is  obtained  from  Michigan  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  is  used  in  passenger  car  work,  for 
desk  posts,  roofing,  furring,  eto.,  and  in 
freight  work  for  roofing,  sheathing  and  in¬ 
side  lining.  The  Norway  pine  is  obtained 
from  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  In  passenger 
work  it  is  employed  for  bottom  flooring,  floor 
joints,  sills  and  plates.  In  freight  work  it  is 
used  for  sills,  plates,  purlines,  ridge  poles,  in¬ 
side  lining,  roofing  and  flooring.  Yellow  pine 
from  Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
Alabama  and  Louisiana  is  made  use  of  in  pas¬ 
senger  work  for  sills,  posts,  braces  and  floor¬ 
ing.  Maple  from  Michigan  and  Indiana  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  car  floors  and  for  inside 
work.  We  get  mahogany  from  Mexico,  Hon¬ 
duras,  and  the  West  Indies;  this  costly  wood 
is  used  in  the  inside  finish  of  passenger  cars, 
and  especially  where  carving  is  required. 


the  country  irnSJKffg  timber  8„nnIW 

On  the  acceptance  of  a  contrac*  to  hm'PP  ***• 
5,000  freight  cars,  bills  of  materJl  are  ^ 
made,  lumber  being  tho  bulkv 


These  thin  boards  are  cut  from  ash,  ama¬ 
ranth,  birch,  cherry,  mahogany,  maple,  oak, 
satin-wood,  vermiliion,  walnut,  poplar,  and 
other  woods.  None  of  the  lumber  is  sawed 
here.  The  veneers  are  both  sawed  and 
Bhaved  around  the  logs,  forming  long  shav¬ 
ings  which  may  be  shipped  in  large  rolls  like 
paper.  The  thickness  of  these  veneers  is 
from  l-20th  to  l-80th  of  an  inch.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  go  into  detail  in  reference  to  the 
many  uses  to  which  veneerB  are  put.  Glued 
together  the  bulk  of  them  in  3-ply  form,  and 
pressed  into  required  shapes  and  properly 
drt  ssed  and  smoothed,  they  constitute  a  strong 
ceiling  for  passenger  cars,  a  ceiling  which  ad-  I 
mits  of  any  desired  decoration.  Bent  into 
propershapes  veneers  are  also  used  for  street 
car  seats  and  backB. 


Oak  is  obtained  from  Arkansas,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Wisconsin. 
In  passenger  cars  it  is  employed  for  end  sills, 
cross  ties,  and  for  platform  timbers;  it  is  also 
used  much  for  inside  work,  sometimes  plain 
sawed,  but  mostly  quarter  sawed.  Oak  is 
also  largely  U6ed  in  the  construction  of  car 
trucks  for  all  kinds  of  cars.  In  freight  work 
it  is  employed  for  end  sills,  needle  beams 
swing  beams,  bolsters,  posts,  braces,  girths 
and  purlines.  The  white  and  burr  oak  are  the 
species  of  this  family  principally  used  in  car 
building.  Satin  wood  comes  from  Porto  Rico, 
and  other  portions  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
from  South  America,  and  is  used  for  inside 
finish  in  the  best  palace  cars.  Vermillion 
wood,  much  used  here  of  late  in  the  inside 
finish  of  the  best  sleeping  cars,  comes  from 
the  Andaman  Islands,  off  the  coast  of  Hin- 
d os tan,  and  is  costly.  Sycamore  from  Ken- 
tucky,  as  well  as  walnut  from  Indiana  and 
Michigan,  are  also  used  in  inside  finish  of  pas¬ 
senger  cars.  Poplar  (often  called  white  wood 
here)  comes  from  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennes¬ 
see.  Arkansas,  Ohio  and  Michigan,  and  is  much 
employed  in  passenger  work  for  sheathing 
and  paneling,  letter  boards,  car  steps  and  fur- 


The  lumber  department  is  in  charge  of 
superintendent  styled  lumber  agent,  whose 
duty  involves  long  journeys  to  all  sections  of 


THE  KINDS  OF  WOODS  USED. 

The  woods  principally  employed  here  are 
the  amaranth,  obtained  from  South  America 
it  is  used  in  inside  finish;  ash,  which  is  from 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  is  used  in  the 
frame  work  of  passenger  cars  and  also  occa¬ 
sionally  for  inside  finish;  it  is  also  used  largely 
in  street  cars.  Bass  wood  comes  from  Indi¬ 
ana,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  is  much 
used  for  blind  slats,  and  sometimes  for  por¬ 
tions  of  car  roofs.  Beechwood  comes  from 
Indiana,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  Birch 
comes  from  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  and  is 
used  in  the  inside  finish  of  cars.  Butternut  is 


from  Indiana,  and  is  employed  in  inside  fin¬ 
ish.  Some  of  our  cedar  is  from  California  and 
New  Jersey,  and  some  of  it  from  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  This  New  Jersey  cedar  is  mined  in  low 
lands,  where  it  grew  and  was  submerged  tens 
of  thousands  of  years  ago.  It  lies  buried  now 
under  many  feet  of  alluvial  earth.  The  po¬ 
sition  of  a  log  is  found  by  the  use  of  long  iron 
spuds  or  rods,  and  it  is  then  dug  out.  This 
mined  wood  is  perfectly  sound  and  free  from 
knots,  windings  and  twists  so  common  as  de¬ 
fects  in  present  growing  cedars.  This  cedar 
has  been  mined  for  the  past  seventy-five  years. 
It  is  used  in  ornamental  work  inside  of  pas¬ 
sage  ire.  Cherry  is  much  used  for  inside 
fink.-  mo  -argely  in  street  cars,  and  is  obtain¬ 
able  chiefly  from  the  States  of  Indiana.  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Pennsylvania,  though  this  wood  is 
growing  scarce.  The  cypress  wood,  which  grows 
in  limitless  abundance  in  the  Gulf  States, 
and  is  obtained  here  from  Arkansas.  Louis¬ 
iana,  and  Mississippi,  is  used  for  some  kinds 
of  inside  finish,  and  also  for  freight  car  siding. 


made,  lumber  being  tho  bulky  item  ‘  Th 
lumber  agent’s  duty  is  to  get  tilth  i„„?L  ,Tlle 
at  the  earliest  ,,ber  here 
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does  so  with  the  aid  of  his  Sants 
issues  it  to  the  construction  d^artment  « 
last  as  the  foremen  require  it.  At  present  „n 
lumber  reaches  Pullman  by  cars  tlio  ^Wu 
day  is  not  distant  when  much  of  it  m  '  8  '  ^ 
lumber  yard  docks  here  bv  boai«  ti  . 
Calumet  River  and  Calumet  ifake  ThesIhJm 
ber  yards  employ  from  175  to  240  men,  nW 
tenths  of  whom  are  Hollanders.  niDe' 


DELIVERY  OF  LUMBER  TO  SHOPS. 

Requisitions  are  made  upon  the  lumber  de- 

Dartment  hv  _ _ _  ,  _  ue 


requisitions  are  made  upon  the  lumber 

partment  by  the  different  departments  of  the 
car  works  *?r  the  exact  quantities  of  different 
kinds  and  sizes  of  lumber  required  for  a  lot  of 
cars  to  be  built.  These  requisitions  are  dfe 
tributed  among  the  foremen  who  have  charge 
of  the  different  kinds  of  lumber,  and  each 
kind  and  size  is  loaded  separately  on  push 
cars  and  hauled  by  horses  and  by  transfer 
trucks  to  the  shops  where  it  is  to  be  worked 
In  receiving  and  issuing  lumber,,  these  yarfc 
always  present  a  busy  scene.  Railway  tracks 
run  everywhere  through  the  lumber  grounds, 
and  hydrants  stand  at  short  intervals  as  a 
protecUon  against  danger  from  lire.  About 
300  small  hand  or  push  cars  are  used  for  mov¬ 
ing  lumber  from  place  to  place  about  the  car 
works.  Preparations  are  being  made  for  fill 
ing  in  and  reclaiming  about  25  acres  of  low 
land  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Calumet,  which  will 
greatly  enlarge  these  lumber  yards.  It  is  al¬ 
most  needless  to  say  that  our  principal  ma¬ 
chine  shops  are  for  wood-working  machinery 
of  which  there  is  an  immense  quantity  of  the 
best-known  patterns.  Of  this  machinery  we 
shall  speak  at  length  in  another  paper.  Mr. 
L  A.  Avery,  Mr.  H.  W.  Hatch,  and  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hoglen,  have  been  lumber  agents  here,  but 
the  business  is  now  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  James  Ramsey,  who  has  been  closely  con. 
nected  with  it  for  several  years. 


The  Railroad  Car  Journal  1 
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^Iodel  Mail  Car  for  World’s  Fair  — ti.p 
model  mail  car  which  was  built  Vthi  w  ! 

building  it  was  12,000,  in  every  detail ‘tbf 
boards  in  the^ooring  fre^ne-sixth  thl6”  th? 

was  three  months.-Milwaukee  Journal. 

,rrT^,B^TIM0RE  &  Ohio  Exhibit  »t 
iVorld  s  Fan-will  include  a  very  complete  cil 
ection  of  photographs  of  “  KoyaT  Trains 
Deluding  those  of  the  Emperor  of  German  v 
he  Czar  of  Russia,  the  Queen  of  England’ 
nd  others  from  India,  South  America  and 
ither  countries.  ana 
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_  TRAVEL  AS  A  FINE  ART.  '  Cook  was  urged  to  plan  and  conduct  excur-  the  tasteB  and  desires  of  this  class  are  con-  already  largely  filled  up  as  far  as  midsum-  | 

A  distinctive  phase  of  modern  life  is  the  sions  for  other  tempeipnce  meetings  and  for  suited  and,  considering  what  is  actually  re-  mer  and  beyond, 

amount  and  extent  of  traveling  for  pleasure  Sunday  school  conventions.  ceived,  the  patrons  of  Raymond  and  Whit-  lhis  great  and  growing  business  of  c 

pure  and  simple.  In  the  olden  days  be  who  The  first  of  the  purely  pleasure  trips  pro-  comb  make  their  journeys  at  a  considerably  ducting  pleasure  parties  has  certainly  in- 1 

went  abroad  to  see  the  world  was  a  marked  jected  by  Mr.  Cook  to  other  countries  was  less  outlay  than  would  be  required  if  they  ured  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned.  I 
man  and  was  ranked  with  explorers  and  ad-  to  the  Welsh  coast.  Then  a  party  was  or-  traveled  alone  on  a  similar  scale.  It  is  esti-  Regions  of  our  country  hitherto  inaccessible  | 
venturous  spirits.  Moreover,  in  days  not  so  ganized  for  Scotland  and  gradually  the  busi-  mated  that  perhaps  one-fourth  ot  the  ex-  have  been  opened  up.  Pleasant,  and  i 
far  back  as  to  be  beyond  the  recollection  of  ness  was  developed  until  the  European  con-  pense  of  a  California  trip  is  saved  by  joining  many  cases  permanent,  acquaintanceships  I 
our  older  readers  for  a  New  England  family  tinent,  America,  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Laud  a  Raymond.  An  invaluable  assistant  to  the  have  been  formed.  The  different  parts  of  I 
of  average  means’  to  take  a  trip  to  Europe  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  world,  were  made  firm  since  the  start  has  been  Mr.  Luther  L.  the  country  have  in  this  way,  just  s 
was  considered  an  event  of  consequence,  not  the  objective  destination  of  Cook  parties.  Holden,  formerly  connected  with  the  Boston  through  the  extension  of  the  railroads,  lie* 
only  to  the  persons  concerned  but  to  the  Early  in  the  development  of  his  schemes  Journal.  He  docs  the  bulk  ot  the  pioneer  brought  into  closer  fellowship.  Travel  al- 
communitv  which  looked  on  with  wonder  Mr.  Cook  arranged  for  cheap  excursions  of  work,  preceding  the  parties  and  arranging  ways  broadens  arid  develops  one,  and  a 
sniced  with  perhaps  a  little  envy.  Back  in  working  men  and  of  school  children  to  all  the  details.  He  travels,  as  a  rule,  about  good  many  lives  which,  otherwise,  would 
the  fifties  and  sixties,  even,  persons  who  points  of  interest,  such  as  the  great  exposi-  50,000  miles  a  year.  He  has  been  toCalifor-  have  run  into  grooves  and  become  monot- 
were  accounted  wealthy  and  who,  perhaps,  tion  in  London  in  1851  and  to  Paris  a  few  nia  about  forty  times  and  through  the  Yel-  onous  and  tame  and  self-centered  have  been 
did  not  be-in  to  spend  their  incomes,  trav-  years  later.  He  made  prominent  irom  the  lowstone  sixteen  times.  Mr.  Holden  also  quickened  and  deepened  by  going  about  the 
eled  but  little-  either  they  considered  it  an  'start  the  educative  side  of  excursions,  his  prepares  most  of  the  literature  which  the  world  seeing  the  marvels  of  river  and  moun- 
unwarranted  extravagance  or  else  it  seeme.H  desire  being  that  the  holders  of  his  tickets  company  spreads  broadcast.  tain  and  forest,  touching  various  types  of 

too  much  of  an  undertaking,  and  the  dread  should  derive  all  the  information  possible  The  first  California  party  was  sent  out  in  humanity  and  coming  to  understand  that 
of  all  that  was  involved  in  going  into  strange  concerning  the  places  where  they  halted  1881,  and  since  then  every  winter  sees  the  beyond  the  hills  of  their  native  towns  lies 
regions  kept  people  as  a  rule  contentedly  by  and  the  scenery  through  which  they  passed,  departure  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen  special  a  world  which,  as  intelligent  American  cit- 
their  own  firesides  with,  perhaps,  an  occa-  Mr.  Cook’s  son,  Mr.  John  Mason  Cook,  trains  made  up  of  parties  who  intend  to  be  izens,  it  behooves  them  to  know  about, 
sional  jaunt  to  New  York  in  the  winter  or  to  has  always  been  an  invaluable  assistant  to  absent  from  three  to  five  mouths,  the  length  What  an  infinitely  worthier  use  of  money 

Saratogaorthe  White  Mountainsin  summer,  his  father,  and  the  firm  name  for  many  of  the  stay  at  the  delightful  resorts  on  the  this  is  than  to  squander  it  on  cl 

But  with  the  increasing  wealth  of  the  years  has  been  Messrs.  Thomas  Cook  &  Son.  Pacific  being  within  the  determination  of  parties  and  lavish  adornment  of  o 
country,  with  agrowing  tendency  to  spend  The  third  generation  is  represented  in  the  the  individual.  In  1886  the  fine  hotel  at  son  or  ones  home!  No  character  is  com-l 

money  on  luxuries,  and  especially  with  the  business  today.  Three  sons  of  Mr.  John  Pasadena,  the  Raymond,  was  built  for  the  I)lete  unless  it  has  at  least  about  it  a  touch! 

development  of  facilities  for  travel,  there  Cook  occupy  important  positions  as  chiefs  especial  accommodation  of  these  parties,  of  cosmopolitanism.  Personally  conducted! 
lias  come  a  marked  change  not  only  in  the  of  departments.  Mr.  Thomas  Cook  died  In  1884  the  Northwest  was  visited  for  the  excursions  have  made  a  great  many  persoW,| 
amount  and  character  of  travel,  but  in  the  about  a  year  ago.  first  time;  Mexico  and  the  Yellowstone  were  and  will  make  a  great  many  more,  citizer' 

prevalent  feeling  of  the  public  in  reference  So  thoroughly  have  the  Cooks  organized  added  in  1885  and  Alaska  in  1886.  Numer-  of  the  world  in  the  truest  and  best  sens 

to  it.  Thirty  years  ago  it  would  have  hor-  tlieir  business  throughout  the  world  that  ous  shorter  trips  are  constantly  taken.  Last  _ _ 

rifled  the  ordinary  New  England  spinster  to  they  now  have  headquarters  in  all  great  summer  no  less  than  sixty-five  parties  were 

think  of  starting  off  alone,  or  with  a  sin-  cities  and  in  1890  they  were  able  to  supply  sent  out  from  Boston,  the  objective  points 

gle  feminine  companion,  for  California  or  tickets  for  844,739  miles  of  the  total  railway  being  the  White  Mountains,  Lake  George, 

Alaska,  while  the  men  and  women  who  had  mileage  of  the  world  then  in  operation —  the  Thousand  Isles,  Nova  Scotia  and  other 

reached  sixty  years  would  have  considered  360,495.  The  number  of  tickets  issued  dur-  popular  resorts.  The  method  of  these  ex- 

a  trip  to  Europe  a  venturesome  thing,  war-  ing  1890  was  3,262,159.  Though  the  Cooks  cursions  is,  perhaps,  too  well  known  to  need 

ranted  only  by  some  tremendous  business  cater  to  the  tastes  of  wealthy  patrons  they  description.  The  ticket  includes  all  neces-| 

or  family  exigency.  But  now  you  are  apt  also  have  done  much  to  bring  foreign  travel  sary  expenses,  by  which  are  meant  railway 

to  encounter  in  the  Hotel  Del  Monte  at  Mon-'  within  the  reach  of  persons  in  ordinary  cir-  fares,  Pullman  cars,  hotel  expenses  and  car- 

terey  or  at  the  Schweizerhof  in  Lucerne  per-  cumstances.  riage  hire.  Conductors  accompany  every 

sons  whose  heads  are  silvered  with  the  On  this  side  the  water  Cook’s  business  party  to  assume  all  the  care  and  to  serve 
frosts  of  seventy  winters,  but  who  have  has  taken  deep  root  and  is  widely  patron-  as  guides  and  informants.  The  house  has 
made  the  journey  very  comfortably  from  ized,  as  well  as  that  of  Henry  Gaze  &  Son,  from  the  start  made  it  a  point  to  omit 
distant  New  Hampshire  or  Connecticut  and  an  English  house,  which  also  sells  many  Sunday  travel  altogether,  and  this  was  done 

who  seem  in  no  particular  hurry  to  get  back  tickets  to  Americans  going  abroad.  The  in  connection  with  their  only  European  trip, 

'home,  while  if  you  have  joined  a  party  to  name  of  E.  M.  Jenkins,  too,  is  well  known  winter  before  last,  of  which  Mr.  Holden  was 
the  Holy  Land  you  see  more  than  one  stout  in  this  connection,  and  there  is  a  large  num-  the  conductor.  At  least  5,000  persons  a 
matron  of  fifty  or  fifty-five  briskly  mount-  jjer  of  other  lesser  concerns  which  carry  for-  year  take  one  or  more  Raymond  excursions,! 
ing  her  mule  and  starting  off  at  a  smart  ward  a  similar  business,  while  a  great  many  and  the  fact  that  the  same  persons  take  the! 
pace  for  Jerusalem.  People  in  our  day  are  individuals  make  it  either  a  vocation  or  an  trips  year  after  year,  and  the  fact  that  the 


doing  things  along  every  line  that  their] 
fathers  and  grandfathers  would  have  termed 
impossible,  or,  at  least,  extraordinary. 

This  tendency  to  journey  far  and  widej 
has  certainly  been  accelerated,  even  if  it  has; 
not  been  created,  by  the  great  concerns  that’ 
in  recent  years  have  come  to  the  front 
guides  and  managers  of  popular  excursions. 
The  business  of  organizing  and  conducting 
tourist  parties  liaH  become  a  vast  industry ; 
millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  it. 


| avocation.  Of  late  the  railroads  themselves  growth  of  the  business  has  been  due  chiefly 
have  been  doing  more  in  the  way  of  organiz-  to  the  recommendation  of  patrons  to  friends, 
J,jng  extended  trips.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail-  are  proof  that  there  is  no  better  way  to 
road  excels  in  this  particular,  and  the  tours  travel— at  least  for  those  who  like  this 
■which  it  offers  to  Washington  and  to  Flor-  method— than  to  join  a  Raymond.  The 
ida.  as  well  as  to  California,  the  Yellow-  care  which  is  taken  and  the  comfort  insured 
stone  and  other  pointB  in  the  Pacific  North-  make  them  particularly  desirable  for  ladies 
iwest,  are  attractive,  moderate  in  price  and  and  elderly  people  and  those  who  know  lit-) 
I  extremely  satisfactory  to  their  patrons,  the  tie  about  deriving  the  most  profit  from 
number  of  which  is  increasing  year  by  year,  sight-seeing. 

But  the  firm  which  perhaps  has  had  as  Raymond  &  Whitcomb  are  coming  to  be 


has  given  rise  to  a  distinctive  and  creditable|  much  to  do  with  developing  the  instinct  of  widely  known  on  the  other  side  of  the  water, 
type  of  literature.  The  best  and  most  in-(  travel,  particularly  throughout  New  Eng-  A  number  of  distinguished  European  scien- 
ventive  brains  are  in  its  service  and  it  has  land,  and  in  supplying  facilities  such  as  had  tints,  who  came  to  this  country  a  year  or  two 
not  yet  begun  to  reach  its  full  development.  not  been  offered  before,  is  that  of  Raymond  ago  to  attend  a  convention,  were  taken  on 
There  are  certain  businesses  the  mainte-  Whitcomb  of  Boston,  which  was  formed  an  extensive  trip  and  became  so  delighted 
nance  of  which  conduces  so  evidently  to  in  1877.  The  partners,  being  practical  rail-  with  Raymond  methods,  which  were  en- 
the  public  welfare  that  they  should  not  be  road  men,  began  in  a  tentative  way,  made  a  tirely  novel  to  them,  that  quite  a  number 
looked  upon  simply  as  schemes  for  enrich-  thorough  study  of  their  calling  and  have  have  placed  themselves  under  similar  escort 
ing  the  men  who  project  and  sustain  them,  earned  a  name  which  is  a  synonym  both  for  to  the  World’s  Fair.  Indeed,  the  Raymond 
We  are  not  only  to  admire  the  industry  and  honorable  dealing  with  their  patrons  and  people  will  pilot  a  good  many  distinguished 
skill  with  which  they  have  been  built  up  fol.  untiring  regard  for  their  comfort.  The  Europeans  from  their  homes  to  Chicago, 
out  of  nothing,  but  we  are  to  see  the  bear-  Kaymond  &  Whitcomb  enterprise  has  pro-  An  itinerary  in  French  lies  before  us  setting 
ing  which  they  have  upon  the  sociaL  Intel-  0 ceded  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  forth  the  route  from  New  York  back  to  New 
lectual  and  moral  progress  of  our  people.’  M  class  in  the  community  who  in  travel-  York.  Their  daily  trains  from  Boston  to 
It  is,  therefore,  with  no  desire  to  advertise  jng  desired  the  best  accommodations.  So  Chicago,  which  began  to  run  April  28,  are 
any  particular  concerns,  but  only  to  sliowr  ~  ~  ~  - -  — *■ »* ' 
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f  k  P®“8e  or  operation  is  not  as  yet  absolutely 
th  •  ’  Howeyer>  from  the  experiments  already  made 
l  ni  'VI.™  exPectation  that  the  maintenance  will  cost* 
on  the  same  as  under  the  old  methods  of  lighting 
while  a  much  better  light  will  be  afforded.  The  dura- 
tmn  of  the  light  will  be  longer,  as  the  accumulators 
nrmsh  85  hours  of  continuous  light  without  be- 
ng  ouohed.  The  oil  lamps  need  to  be  replenished 
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The  Oar  Exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

To  the  man  interested  in  the  development  of 
designing,  construction  and  finish  there  is  abund 
food  for  study  in  the  transportation  building  at. 
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.  *  |»  oil  iHmps  need  to  be  replenished  world’s  fair  Th«,«  ...  7  that  does  not  contain  a  constant  reminder  that  it  is 

ry  oara.  We  gather  these  statements  from  a  forms  of  vehicle  and  the  latest*  7  "*•  crude®t  onr|y  only  throngh  the  courtesy  of  the  roads  that  boast  of 

ther  extended  artiei.  ,h.  do.roa,  De,  Transport,.  *“  “»  '> 


An  Improved  Upright  Drill. 


The  Dining  Oar  as  an  Investment. 

PiTTSBoaon,  Pa.,  May  7,  1898. 


nt  of  oar  It’s  quite  rare  to  read  nowadays,  especially  in  the 
abundant  railway  press,  anything  relating  to  the  dining  car 
’  at  the  that  does  not  contain  a  constant  reminder  that  it  is 


An  improved  upright  driU  with  a  novel  eliding  head 
and  automatic  stop  has  been  turned  out  by  the  Aurora 
lool  Works  of  Aurora,  Indiana.  In  Fig.  1  we  give  a 
general  v.ew  of  the  tool;  in  Fig.  2  a  side  view  of  the 
8  bead  and  automatic  stop;  in  Fig.  8  a  section  at 
-B  of  Fig  2;  in  Fig.  1  another  side  view;  and  Fig.  5  a 
section  at  C-D  in  Fig.  4. 

The  sliding  head  oan  be  raised  and  lowered  by  a 
crank  attached  to  the  pinion  shaft.  The  pinion  en¬ 
gages  in  the  rack  of  the  column  as  shown.  To  prevent 


from  a  form9  of  vehiole  and  the  lategt  maat  iece„  of  ’  °“‘y  7ZZ  »?T\  „  ,  T  °° 

imports.  beauty  and  luxury  of  the  present  day.  The  length  It  7  ■  ,  g"y  m68ler  19  C°D 

years  from  the  “thirties”  to  the  “nineties"  is  but  short  Z/  “““77  ,7  ^  7°8n‘8  ™rth  m')re 

-hardlv  the  snan  of  i.  uf  ut  snort,  )  ender  than  he  liquidates  for.  And  now,  since  the 

the  science  of  car  construction  has'been 'created  7d  ,  77  ^  the  prioe  to  an  eyen  d 

head  developed.  Look  at  that  funny  little  old  car  that  is  “  “7 ‘°  T*  h”1'"6"’ 

Anrora  attached  to  the  Samson  (coming  from  Canada  )  What  I  fT*  J 1'™  are. ,?ravely  illforraed  that  ev 

ff  T  8  tr8V68ty  °f  °  °°a0h!  14  n<<Ver  conld  have  been  com-  I  ‘7  fignr6  th®y  are  8t,U  a  <luarter  ol  a  dollar  shy. 

°  th"  fortable — certainly  it  was  never  handsome.  It  is  dis-  f  are  alr«ady  too  many  avenues  for  the  e. 

;tl0nat  tinotively  ugly  in  design  and  finish.  Yet  it  was  no  °[TeYeD™  on  “ost  roads’ that  U  ia  a  caa8e 

Flg'  5  a  doubt  once  considered  a  masterpiece  by  its  builder-  Z  a  wideawake  system  will  continue  to  permit  the 

and  probably  it  was  as  proudly  exhibited  by  the  man  g  7  °  *°  "7*"*  68t  “  Up‘  0ne  wonld  thiuk 

ed  by  »  agement  of  the  road  upon  which  it  was  placed  ns  is  t°me  m8de  ‘°  8e°Ure  ‘  pnrveyor 

ion  ©n-  _ il.  i  F  u  18  knew  enoncrh  of  his  hnsinesa  to  «t.  Lna.  t 


°  o  oi  me  comma  as  shown.  To  prevent 

the  sliding  head  from  slipping  up  on  the  column  a  p888®“ger  dePartment  secures  for  one  of  its  “through 

|l  ratchet  lever  L  swinging  on  the  point  x  (see  Fig  21  rUn8'  N<>t  nnllke  thls  oar  ls  th®  °ld  Boston  &  ProH- 

works  like  a  catch  on  the  pinion  o.  To  the  graduated  Z  "hi°h  '°0k8  f°r  the  W°rId  like  an  old 

sleeve,  carrying  the  drill  spindle  the  rack  is  fastened  lfa8blo“ed  Concord  coach  set  upon  trucks;  this  sirni- 

The  index  block  and  thumbscrew  I  can  be  shifted  lar,ty  “g  euhanced  by  the  supporting  of  the  body 

**” - -  -  *  iches.  A  pinion  Q  (Fig  8)  npoa  leather  8traps  m  good  old  style.  But  this  car, 

seve.  The  worm  whLwi  unhke  theother;  reaI1>  inviting.  A  ride  in  it 
ft  Q,  as  is  the  quicken  ?  £  6lpeCted  *°  ^  enj°yabl°- 

B,  which  carries  the  w,3\  "T  68ther  8tr8p8  W6re  8afe  for  “  has  a 

d  bevel  pinion,  and  the  feed  ' 

_ _ Then  there  are  the  two  old  Camden  &  Amboy  cars 


The  index  block  and  thumbscrew  I  can  be  shifted  Z,'?  7 
through  a  range  of  10  inches.  A  pinion  Q  (Fig.  8)  P,  u  1  1 

engages  the  rack  of  the  sleeve.  The  worm  whL  W  is  u!  h6  h"’ 

fastened  in  the  pinion  shaft  Q,  as  is  the  quicken  might  r8a80nab 

spider  R.  The  worm  box  B,  which  carries  the  wormS.  77  i*  ■  * 
friction  and  bevel  gear  and  bevel  pinion,  and  the  feed  \  Then^therlZ 


I  shaft  F  slide  in  vertical  ways  in  the  sliding  headj^C 
lever  G  is  fastened  as  shown  in  the  crank  shaft  IvOind 
works  the  crank  pin  P  into  the  worm  box  B.  ^he  lat¬ 
ter  can  be  raised,  when  the  worm  will  engage  the  worm 
wheel.  The  drill  spindle  is  fed  down  automatically  till 
the  index  block  I  comes  to  rest  on  the  lever  catoh  H. 
The  lever  catch  thereupon  relieves  the  lever  G,  which 
i  causes  the  worm  box  and  worm  to  drop  out  of  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  worm  wheel.  The  drill  spindle  can  then 


ible — certainly  it  was  never  handsome.  It  is  dis-  ,  ”  816  y  ‘"““““y  avennes  fot  the  e8Cape 

lively  ugly  in  design  and  finish.  Yet  it  was  no  |  °f™Ven“e  on  “ost  roads’ that  lt  18  a  cau8e  for  wonder 
,t  once  considered  a  masterpiece  by  its  builder-  a  wldeawake  ayatem  wii’conlinue  to  permit  the  trav- 

probably  it  was  as  proudly  exhibited  by  the  man-  Z,e  Iff  t  ^  7  '!  ^  thi“k  ^ 

aent  of  the  road  upon  which  it  was  placed  as  is  i  would  be  made  to  secure  a  purveyor  that 

the  latest  dream  of  luxury  which  the  modern  kn«w  enough  of  hrs  busmess  to  at  least  make  both 

enger  department  secures  for  one  of  its  “through  8nd8  meet> if  unable  to  Produce  a  profit.  It  would  also 
.”  Not  unlike  this  oar  is  the  old  Boston  *  Pr„H-  P"  of  wl8dom  for  them  t0  try  and  find  out  the 

e  car,  which  looks  for  all  the  world  like  an  old  T,  alleged  excess  of  outlay  over  income  and 
oned  Concord  coach  set  upon  trucks;  this  simi-  *7  dl8<77  “PP*  tbe  re“®dy- 
y  being  enhanced  by  the  supporting  of  the  body  *#  816  68  ‘8  8  nece88ary  exP6«88. 

i  leather  straps  in  good  old  style.  But  this  car  thatoomPetltlonoomPel8thenn“tinuanceofthedin- 

ie  the  other,  really  looks  inviting.  A  ride  in  it  ln«  oar’  and  that  the  m°n®y  loss  is  credited  up  to  ad¬ 

it  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  even  enjoyable-  vertl8lnS-  eto-  If  the8e  statements  are  made  in  sincer- 
ided  the  leather  straps  were  safe  for  it  has  a  aad  are  faots’ and  the  road  80  secures  increased 
.r  luxurious  air  and  adecidedly  handsome  exterior  '  travel  f^m  the  fact  that  they  have  such  accommoda- 

en  there  are  the  two  old  Camden  &  Amboy  cars  '  ’  W  0r  n°‘’  th®  di“ing  °8r  U  oertainly 

- - - -  J  [  not  credited  with  a  portion  of  its  legitimate  earnings. 

It  might  be  said  with  as  much  regard  for  truth,  that 
the  ice  consumed  in  the  water  tanks  of  ordinary  pas- 
i  senger  coaches  is  a  dead  loss,  although  we  all  know 
f  *  that  travelers  woold  soon  discover  which  line  had  abol- 

ished  coolers,  and  patronize  the  road  that  retains  them, 
f  ij  Hjpx  And  so  it  is  with  other  necessary  conveniences  of 

jB.  -  lijl  travel.  Neither  is  there  any  actual  profit  visible  in  the 

IL?  I  ton8  of  Priuted  matter  descriptive  of  a  lot  of  fished  out 

Jp  j  fishing  ponds  and  kindred  tales  that  are  sent  out  an- 

1  nually,  but  still  most  roads  continue  the  practice. 

' L  ■  (|¥j7]  ■*'  1 1  '  LeavinR  out  the  value  of  the  dining  car  to  any  road  in 

I  il  this  connection  and  considering  it  principally  as  a 

Ln<>  Timm  ^  restaurant  it  may  be  pertinent  to  ask:  “Do  the  rail- 

|W  IWIPxlip  j  way  companies  endeavor  to  make  it  self-sustaining?” 

. _  i  all  know  that  on  a  few  roads  it  ought  to  pay  if  one 

J  <1 1' ■— i  '  •  '  may  judge  by  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food.  It 

is  equally  true  that  on  the  majority  of  the  roads  the 
'  j  i  lavishness  of  the  meals  precludes  any  such  result  even 

W  .  if  the  car  was  (jaxed  to  its  fullest  capacity  all  the  time 

Fi«-  3’  li  was  attaohed  to  the  train,  which  is  usually  from  two  - 

rto  three  hours.  Is  there  any  demand  for  these  Del- 
monioo  dinners?  The  writer  a  short  time  ago  on  a 
trip  from  Chicago  to  Omaha  patronized  the  dining  car 
on  one  ol  tne  popular  western  lines,  ana  it  the  stranger 
who  sat  opposite  him  had  to  pay  a  la  carte  at  any  first- 
class  cafe  for  the  provisions  that  he  put  out  of  sight 
his  bill  wonld  have  been  very  nearly  ten  dollars.  Soup, 
blue  points  on  the  half  shell,  lobster  a  la  Delmoqico 

-QftT|- _ l|[[B  with  all  the  necessary  machinery,  and  «o  on  down  to 

jp  cafe  noir  and  nuts. 

w  The  point  is  simply  this:  If  dining  cars  do  not  pay 

Fi«  -5-  it  >8  either  because  too  much  is  furnished  for  the  oharge 

VEBT1CAI.  MILL, _ or  else  the  patronage  is  too  light.  At  the  same  time 

in  1836,  which  we  illustrated  and  described  in  if  company  had  fed  a  thousand  men  a  day  like  the 


eliding  heady^V  built  in  1836,  which  we  illustrated  and  described  in  llf  any  company  had  fed  a  thousand  men  a  day  like  the 

ank  shaft  K/and  our  issue  of  April  21,  '98,  at  the  time  that  they  entered  im8“  referred  to  above,  the  dining  car  would  be  jerked 

box  B.  ^helat-  Chicago  behind  the  Old  John  Bull  after  their  laborious  °ff  the  Hn®  80  quickly  that  it  would  fall  to  pieces.  It  is| 

angage  the  worm  trip  from  the  coast.  They  are  low  ugly  structures  .injustice  to  compel  a  woman  with  a  limitedap- 

intomatically  till  looking  very  much  like  old-fashioned  “black  Marias"  7 T  *°  P8y  88  mD°h  as  a  drummer  that  eats  5J1E? 

o  lever  catch  H.  or  prison  vans.  They  have  miniature  windows,  and  ‘  .  8pp68r8  ‘°  the  writer  that  th®  way  to  make 

e  lever  G,  which  must  have  been  unpleasingly  stuffy.  The  wooden  g  °8r  P“y  18  ‘°  8erv®  Plain’  substantial  meals  at 


.rm  box  and  worm  to  drop  out  of  engage-  trussing  of  their  underframes  is  a  complicated  affair  ?  rea8°inable  fiKar®  and  induce  more  liberal  patronage 
e  worm  wheel.  The  drill  spindle  can  then  that  resembles  nothin*  so  much  as  the  by  abolishing  all  the  present  glamor  that  is  now  at- 


I  be  quickly  raised  by  the  spider  arm  R.  This  arrange-  which  the  Chicago 
inent  provides  a  simple  and  positive  arrangement  for  some  other  roads  ui 
automatically  stopping  the  drilling  operation  Bt  any  Then  there  is  a  d 
required  depth.  It  iB  applied  to  the  24,  28,  32  and  40  by  the  Harlan  &  Ho 
M  inch  driUs  made  by  the  Aurora  Tool  Works.  car  with  narrow  pli 

"  steps  set  cornerwisi 

On  Thursday  of  last  week  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  something  like  a 
company  acted  as  host  to  the  delegates  to  the  oar  inspect-  though  it  has  only 
ors’ convention.  The  guests  were  conducted  through  the  and  a  low  non-venti 
plant  of  this  company  at  Wilmerding,  Pa.,  and  were  in  gray  hair  cloth,  i 
particularly  interested  in  the  working  of  the  SO  car  arranged  down  one 
exhibition  brakes.  The  visitors  showed  all  through  the  other  side  has  o 
their  convention  work  an  eagerness  to  get  posted  on  the  oar.  Light  was 


air  brake  practice.  They  will  remember  their  visit  to 
Wilmerding  by  the  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue 
of  the  Westinghouse  brake  whioh  they  carriecfSway 
ith  them. 


l  then  that  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  the  safety  guards  taeha(1 
»nge-  which  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  railroad  and  H  * 
it  for  some  other  roads  use  on  their  suburban  oars.  .  ° 

t  any  Then  there  is  a  duplicate  of  a  coach  of  1836  shown  1™“*“ 
nd  40  by  the  Harlan  <fc  Hollingsworth  company ;  a  little  82  foot 

car  with  narrow  platforms,  led  up  to  by  impossible  L - J 

steps  set  cornerwise  on  the  oar.  This  conveynnoe  has 
3rake  something  like  a  comfortable  interior  however,  for 
pect-  though  it  has  only  narrow  glazed  slits  for  windows 
’h  *k®  and  a  low  non-ventilated  roof,  yet  itsseats,  upholstered 
were  in  gray  hair  cloth,  are  fairly  inviting.  The  seats  are 
[>  car  arranged  down  one  side  like  the  modern  ooach,  but 
ough  the  other  side  has  one  long  sent  running  the  length  of  i 

sd  on  the  car.  Light  was  afforded  by  caudles  set  in  neat  | 

lit  to  brass  holders.  ' 

logue  There  is  a  great  leap  from  these  early  cars  to  those 


Dy  abolishing  all  the  present  glamor  that  is  now  at¬ 
tached  to  this  particular  car.  Hundreds  of  good  people 
do  not  enter  it  because  of  theromantio  idea  of  exclus¬ 
iveness  and  excellence  that  surrounds  it.  People  have 
been  seen  to  peep  in  and  pop  out  as  soon  as  their  eye 
countered  the  majestic  pomposity  of  the  aver 


m 


lNfc^ay  of  to-day.  It  may  be  that  the  intermediate  types  wer 
not  thought  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  securinj 
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theiii  Tor  display  -it  may  be  that  they  conld  not  be 
fliun(l.  It  wnnld  have  been  interesting  however  to  have 
had  a  consecutive  series  of  types  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  periods. 

The  display  of  distinctively  modern  passenger  oars 
is  fairly  dazzling.  The  ('anadian  Pacific  sends  a  mag¬ 
nificent,  complete  train  of  f>  oars,  all  finished  outside  in 
nstnrsl  mahogany.  Whatever  may  be  said  by  expert 
rsr  painters  as  to  the  durability  of  such  a  finish  no  one 
can  deny  its  rare  beauty.  Side  by  side  with  this  train 
|  is  the  truly  beautiful  west  coast  mail  train  sent  by  the 
bnndon  <t  North-Western  railway.  It  oonsists  of  two 
j  cars,  and  these  are  choice  specimens  of  the  English  car 
builders'  art.  We  may  say  what  we  will  about  the  dan¬ 
gers  and  inconveniences  of  European  compartment 
“carriages."  but  it  is  undeniable  that  they  look  won¬ 
derfully  attractive,  and  are  luxurious  in  their  lavish 
use  of  deep  upholstering.  Another  thing  about  these 
foreign  oars  is  their  exquisite  exterior  finish.  Our 
car  builders  hardly  seem  to  touch  them  in  this  respect. 
Possessing  these  same  attributes  of  luxurious  interiors 
and  satin-like  exteriors  are  the  passenger  oars  exhib¬ 
ited  by  the  German  state  railways. 

The  Baltimore  <fc  Ohio's  Royal  Blue  Line  train  ex¬ 
hibit  (two  oars),  with  its  unusual  color  and  emblazon¬ 
ment  with  coats  of  arms,  has  something  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  in  appearanoe  in  its  exterior  finish.  The  two 
Pullman  trains  present  a  magnificent  appearance,  and 
with  their  new  vestibules,  with  platforms  extending 
the  full  width  .thereof,  their  bay  window  effects  and 
their  latest  forms  of  interior  design  and  decoration 
will  attract,  general  attention. 

There  are  some  haudsome  isolated  cars  exhibited 
also.  Harlan  <fc  Hollingsworth  send  a  “club  car"  de¬ 
signed  especially  for  the  use  of  a  club  of  New  York 
business  men  who  (ravel  daily  to  aud  from  their  homes 
at  Plainfield,  N.  J.  The  same  firm  also  sends  an  ornate 
officer's  car  built  for  a  railway  in  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public.  Near  by  are  three  of  the  Krehbiel  palace  cars, 
which  we  illustrated  and  described  in  our  issue  of  Oct. 
21,  181*2. 

The  Northern  Pacific  shows  two  special  cars  de¬ 
signed  especially  to  exhibit  the  products  of  the  coun¬ 
try  traversed  by  that  road:  in  suitability  of  design  for 
such  purposes  and  as  fine  specimens  of  oar  construc- 
tinn  they  are  most  excellent. 

There  is  also  a  standard  C.  B.  <fc  Q.  coach  built  by 
the  Jackson  <fc  Sharp  company:  as  a  model  coach  it 
will  meet  with  high  approval. 

The  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  the  Old  Colony  also 
each  show  a  standard  coach  which  are  fine  specimens 
of  modern  work  of  this  class. 

The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  displays  two 
fast  mail  oars  which  embody  all  modern  improve¬ 
ments. 

There  are  also  three  other  cars  that  will  attract  es- 
i  pecial  attention.  They  are  cot  exhibited  as  specimens 
I  of  car  construction.  The  uses  to  which  they  are  put 
'  and  their  equipment  of  scientific  apparatus  are  what 
makes  them  of  interest.  The  dynamometer  car  of  the 
V.  B.  <fc  Q.  R.  R.  is  one.  This  car  it  was  that  made  the 
records  of  the  world-famed  Burlington  brake  tests  and 
of  the  more  recent  extensive  series  of  tests  of  locomo¬ 
tives  in  heavy  express  service  that  have  of  late  at¬ 
tracted  so  much  attention.  This  car,  filled  with  its 
delicat^cecording  mechanism,  will  prove  a  revelation 
to  thousands  who  have  never  realized  the  extent  to 
which  laborious  and  costly  experiments  are  being  con- 
r  stantly  carried  on  by  railroad  experts  to  determine 
jl  the  safest  and  most  economical  methods  of  operation 
1  and  to  determine  with  the  precision  of  an  exact  soieuce 
j1  the  best  forms  of  oar  and  locomotive  design  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  most  economical  and  safest  methods  of 
operation. 

The  Pennsylvaniashows  two  oars  of  an  allied  nature, 
their  work  being  to  discover  the  defects  of  track. 
One  is  the  track  indicator  car  with  its  mechanism 
whioh  truthfully  reveals  the  the  condition  of  track: 
the  other  the  tmok  inspector's  oar  not  a  luxurious  ob¬ 
servation  c*r  but.  a  strictly  business  structure,  with  one 
end  open,  facing  whioh  are  two  rows  of  seats  rising 
from  the  front  as  the  seats  in  a  theater. 

Another  special  car  near  by  is  the  heat  and  light 
tender  that  the  C.  M.  <fc  St.  P.  uses  on  its  through 
trains.  This  oar,  though  odd  in  appearance  is  yet 
handsome,  and  reminds  one  of  the  renowned  oars  of 
foreign  lands.  It  will,  with  its  equipment  of  boiler, 
engine  and  dynamo,  attract  great  attention. 

In  freight  cars  there  is  a  large  display,  but  the  spec¬ 
imens  are  mostly  of  cars  designed  for  special  traffic. 
There  is  a  long  list  of  the  special  cars  in  which  are 
epreBented  the  genius  of  those  who  have  studied  the 
needs  of  the  live  stock  traffic  and  of  th-?  dressed  meat 


and  fruit  tramo.  mere  will  be  a  fine  opportunity  f. 
comparing  the  various  forms  of  this  class  of  chi-. 
Palace  stock  oars  are  shown  by  Street  \  Western 
Stable  Car  company:  Burton  Stock  Car 
Canda  Cattle  Car  company;  Hicks  Stock 
pany  and  Mather  Stock  Car  company.  Refrigerator 
oars  for  meats,  eto..  are  shown  by  the  A.  R.  T. 
pany;  the  Hutchins  Refrigerator  Car  company;  the 
Wiokes  Refrigerator  Car  oompauy:  Eastman 
company:  Anglo-American  Provision  company:  Mor¬ 


ris  «fc  Co.:  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  and  the  United 
States  Car  company  (Hanrahan's  system).  The  East¬ 
man  Car  company  also  show  an  automatically  heated 
car  for  handling  winter  traffic.  The  Arms  Palace 
Horse  Car  oompany  show  two  handsome  traveling 
homes  for  horses,  the  Burton  Stock  Car  company  also 
show  a  palace  horse  car.  The  Elliott  Car  company 
show  a  ventilated  fruit  car:  and  a  poultry  oar  ii 
hibited  by  the  Live  Poultry  Transportation  company. 

The  Bloomsburg  Car  company  exhibit  a  gondola 
car  fitted  with  their  interesting  beamless  brake:  also 
a  rotary  dump  car.  The  Nevens  Flanger  company 
show  a  flanger  car.  The  Ensign  Manufacturing  c 
pany  send  a  fine  looking  flat'  lumber  car,  bIso  a  gon¬ 
dola  car  built  for  the  Mexican  International  road. 
The  Thacher  Construction  company  exhibit  tw 
their  air  dump  cars,  which  we  illustrated  in  our  isst 
Dec.  2,  1892,  page  948.  The  Harvey  Steel  Car  com¬ 
pany  show  one  tank  car  one  gondola  and  one  box  car- 
The  tank  car  was  fully  illustrated  in  our  issue  of  Janu¬ 
ary  6.  1898,  page  9.  This  tank  car  is  exhibited  with-| 
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out  the  lank  in  order  to  show  construction  of  tank 
saddles  and  underframing.  The  gondola  has  a  capac¬ 
ity  for  80  tons  of  coal.  The  box  car  is  34  ft.  long 
inside  and  steel  framed  throughout,  but  is  lined  inside 
and  out  with  the  usual  matohed  sheathing,  giving  it 
the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  box  oar. 

Von  der  Zyphen  and  Charlier  of  Cologne,  Germany, 
exhibit  the  handsome  flrst-olass  coach  before  men¬ 
tioned  and  also  a  platform  and  coal  oar.  made  entirely 
of  pressed  steel.  The  cars  have  but  4  wheels  as  is 
usual  in  foreign  practice  for  freight  or  goods  wagons. 

The  Breslau  Car  company  of  Breslau  exhibit  the  first 
--d  second  class  day  coaches  in  the  german  exhibit. 


|  doctor.  Another  class  keep  away  becanse  the  waiter  ex¬ 
pects  a  quarter.  Stop  serving  meals  that  the  average  cit¬ 
izen  of  this  free  country  never  sits  down  to  in  his  own 
home  and  the  impaired  digestion  of  the  millionaire 
rejeots.  By  adopting  snob  a  middle  ground,  that  the 
dining  car  cau-be  made  to  pay  is  the  opinion  of  . 

Simplicity/ 


*  *  *  Two  years  ago  Pullman’s  Palace  Car  compaiiy 
brought  suit  against  the  Chicago  Milwaukee  <fc  St.  Paul 
oompany  for  alleged  breaoh  of  contraot  in  connection 
with  the  termination  by  the  St.  Paul  company  of  its 
arrangement  for  running  Pullman  sleepers.  The  rail¬ 
way  company  declined  to  pay  the  Pullman  company 
for  its  one-fourth  interest  in  the  sleepers,  claiming  off¬ 
sets,  and  it  asked  for  an  accounting  under  contract 
and  prayed  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  Pullman 
Car  company's  action  upon  the  theory  that  the  ques¬ 
tions  in  dispute  conld  be  determined  in  an  equity  suit, 
.fudge  Gresham,  now  secretary  of  state,  heard  the  ai 
guments  and  granted  the  injunction.  The  Pullman 
compauy  took  an  appeal  to  the  United  States  appellale 
court,  which  has  just  rendered  a  decision  reversing  the 
decision  of  judge  Gresham  and  sustaining  the  position 
of  the  Pullman  companv. 


.  The  New  York  New  Haven  <fc  Hartford  road  is  ar¬ 
ranging  to  use  Pintsch  gas  on  dining  cars  for  cooking 
purposes  as  well  as  for  illumination.  The  claim  is 
made  that  it  haB  been  demonstrated  that  gas  is  Vov 
only  cheaper  and  safer  than  coal  for  dining  car  wfe? 
but  by  being  able  to  turn  itron  or  off  at  will  the  in-, 
causes  assigned  for  the  trouble  are  the  depression  i 
tha-irnn  and  steel  markets  and  the  general  Hnanoialj 


Afc  a  meeting  of  board  of  directors  of  the  .Tones 
Vestibule  Sleeping  Car  company  of  Denver,  Colo.,  the 
following  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 
H.  A.  W.  Tabor  president.  H.  M.  Jones  vioe-president 
and  general  manager.  W.  E.  Pinch  secretary,  Ii.  P. 
'Kimball  treasurer,  George  I,.  Hodges  general  <•  n_unse L. 


The  Bancroft  Vestibule  Car  company  of  Chicago 
j  hH8  been  organized  with  #100.000  capital  stock  by 
^George  VV.  Bancroft,  M.  E.  Cole  and  W.  R.  Omohun. 


It  is  noteworthy  that  the  superfluous  Nickel 
Plate  road  (N.  Y.  C.  A  St.  L.),  which  was  built  in 
1882  to  sell  out  to  the  Vanderbilts  and  after  ac¬ 
complishing  the  shrewd  but  not  very  lofty  purpose 
of  its  projectors  has  been  kept  alive  as  a  freight 
tender  of  the  Lake  Shore  road,  has  at  last  been  put 
to  use  as  part  of  a  first-class  through  passenger 
train  route  between  Boston,  New  York  &  Chicago. 
It  is  also  notable  that  it  is  made  the  means  where- 
i  by  the  Philadelphia  A  Reading  and  Fitchburg  rail¬ 
roads  are  added  to  the  list  of  trunk  lines  having 
through  trains  to  the  west. 


TIT®  LOCKWOOD  COMPARTMENT  SLEEP-1 
INU  CAR. 

The  accompanying  cut  illustrates  a  type  of 
sleeping  car  as  patented  by  the  Lockwood 
Sleeping  Car  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  and 
is  designed  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
privacy  in  sleeping  cars,  without  decreasing 
the  present  capacity  per  square  foot  of  floor 
space,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  cost  of 
construction  within  the  limits  of  modern  high- 
class  cars  for  this  service. 

The  staterooms  are  arranged  in  a  series 


Lusinuneu  to  iuvybiu  noise—  inese  rollers  rnn' 
in  a  grooved  rail  carried  on  outside  end  by  an 
intermediate  belt  rail  placed  between  window  1 
belt  rail  and  side  plate,  in  position  indicated 
on  print,  and  on  inside  end  by  a  cross  rail 
framed  in  continuous  partition. 

The  couch  for  lower  berth  which  is  arrang- 
ed  transversely  of  car  and  centrally  between 
rigid  partitions,  is  directly  under  moveable 
partition,  which  divides  it  for  use  by  day  Its 
top  part— which  is  hinged  at  right  side,  and 
heavily  uphplstered  and  cushioned  to  make  a 
desirable  seat, for  day  use,  is  turned  up  to 
right  when  converting  to  sleeping  car  and 
forms  the  back  to  berth  in  lower  berth  state¬ 
room,  underneath  this  folding  top  and  re  " 
cessed  into  frame  of  couch  are  the  springs  for 
bed  of  lower  berth,  the  space  underneath  these 
springs,  extending  to  floor,  being  arranged 
for  mattress  lockers  of  both  berths. 

The  upper  berth  is  arranged  directly  over 
the  lower,  and  is  formed  by  moving  the  com¬ 
posite  partition  to  left,  until  top  section  en¬ 
gages  and  locks  with  sptfcial  carline,  crossing 
the  raised  deck  between  side  plates,  then  rais¬ 
ing  the  lower  section  of  said  partition,  until 
horizontal,  forming  a  right  angle  with  top 
section,  at  which  point  locks  will  engage 
preventing  any  vertical  or  horizontal  move¬ 
ment,  lastly,  raising  the  previously  mentioned 
hinged  section  of  couch,  until  it  engages  and 
locks  with  the  now  horizontal  section  of  com¬ 
posite  partition. 

The  lower  section  of  composite  partition  has 
the  springs  for  bed  of  upper  berth  framed  ’ 
into  it,  the  upholstering  acting  as  a  cover. 

C\F{  ZTooft/v'Aj. y 
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,  oh.muuuuui  are  arranged  in  a  series 
?J°n£.  °»e  8lde’  with  corridor  running  full 
length  of  car  on  opposite  side,  the  division  be-1 
HH™  gV  iy  Tans  '?f  a  continuous  solid  par- 
|*V'°*yn  'vh;cl'  is  placed  the  ventilating  de- 
f.or  .b°th  berths.  This  partition  is  secured 
Jo  deck  plate  at  top  and  forms  a  substantial  and 
ngid  carrier  for  upper  bertli  slides  and  sup- 1 
ports, 'admits  the  use  of  solid  stateroom  doors 

5eckaofc“a  g'tUdinal  8tiffdDer  for  uPPer 

Ihe  staterooms  are  formed  by  alternate 
iT»,vfVer8en,(?‘d  and  moveable  partitions.  Thd 
hgid  ones  being  secured  to  car  side  on  panel 
™eeoI!iW,nd.0W8.a!!,d  t0  continuous  partition] 
»t?i y  ,a,t.ernate  rigid  partition  being  provided 

feiasj  ssisx .,or 

The  moveable  partitions,  which  are  the! 
twin  feature  of  1,118  type  of  car,  form  the  di- 
k!  m  between  rooms  for  lower  and  upper 
berths,  the  room  for  lower  berth  being  at  left 
8fde  when  viewed  from  corridor.  This  parti- 
fistrateddV,ded  Int°  8ections  in  the  manner  11- 
The  end  rollers  carrying  (he  ends  of  this 
composite  partition,  aie  arranged  in  pair.--,  and 
run  in  malleable  iron  frames.  Thebearings 
of  rollers  and  axle,  and  treads  of  rollers  being 
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^COMPARTMENT  SLEEPING  CAB. 


THE  LOCKWOOD _ 
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World’sFalr  Notes.  . 

-  In  an  interesting  interview  published  in  the  Chicago 

The  New  York  Central  <fc  Hudson  River  railroad  ex-  tribune  president  George  M.  Pullman  gives  an  idea  of 
hibit  was  received  Monday  and  installed  in  its  place  tlle  magnitude  of  the  company  which  bears  his  name 
this  week.  The  high  speed  engine  No.  999,  of  which  ln  the  following  brief  sentence: 

so  much  has  been  said,  came  into -the  park  under  We  have  15,000  employes,  of  whom  8,000  or  9,000 

steam  with  its  train  of  three  coaches  and  the  long  flat  f^^smcs  and  mechanical  operatives.  We  serve 

.nr  A.  n  nr.A,  ni.  ,  .  *  *,600,000  .  meals  over  the  land,  between  the  St.  Law- 

onr  containing  the  DeWitt  Clinton  train.  The  car  was  rence  and  Texas,  and  every  one  of  these  meals  has  to 

specially  built  for  the  transportation  of  this  train  have  a  voucher  in  this  office.  We  have  built 


from  the  Albany  shops  to  Chioago.  It  is  about  66 1 
feet  long  over  end  sills;  It  has  6  sills,  each  in  one 
piece,  8x5  inches,  and  61  inch  truss  rods.  The  side 
sills  and  the  intermediate  sills  are  reinforoed  by  tim- 


for  the  world’s  fair  alone,  at  a  cost  of  #5,500,000, 
and  we  own  of  palace  cars  between  2,200 and  2,300,  and. 
carried  last  year  over  5,000,000  passengers;  onr  mile-j 
age  in  this  country  is  five  times  the  circumference  oft 
the  globe.  Besides,  we  are  car  builders  for  anybody,) 

“  ’  '  WO  worth  r.f  ears  last  venr.1 


bers  8x5  inohes  by  66  feet  long,  placed  above  the  at*dimnuuf!lotured  #10,000,000  worth  of  cars  last  year, 
floor  and  bolted  through  and  through,  except  on  the  |  y^i”^^  saWn^Tk  Z 

side  sills  opposite  the  engine.  At  this  point  an  ordi-,  #500,000  ip 
nary  rail  30  feet  long  is  placed  above  the  floor  and 


bolted  by  means  of  U  bolts  to  the  sills.  The  car  is 
monnted  upon ‘two  four-wheel  diamond  trucks,  and  isj 
equipped  with  air  brakes  and  the  Gould  coupler. 
The  Wagner  vestibule  train  is  placed  on  a  track  ad¬ 
joining  the  Empire  State  express  train.  There 


In  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  “How  many  carB  did  yon 
build  for  the  Reading  railroad  under  president  Mc¬ 
Leod?”  Mr.  Pullman  said:  “We  built  them  over  14,000 
cars.  We  are  receiving  at  the  first  of  every  month 
about  #71,000  on  acoonnt,  and  have  been  paid  #3,000,- 
abont  three-eighths  of  the  total  cost  of  the 


ift 


e  in  this  train.  The  first  is  a  combination  oar,  equipment.  We  are  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  prop- 
the  second  is  n  parlor  oar,  the  third  a  compartment  erty  itself.” 
sleeper,  the  fourth  a  straight  sleeper  and  the  fifth  is , 
a  dining  oar.  The  cars  are  handsome,  being  painted 
a  deep  rich  blue  with  decorations  in  gold,  these  being  1 
relieved  by  black  hair  lines.  The  trnckR  are  painter! 
i  bronze  color  with  bine  striping.  The  truss  rods, 
brake  rigging,  gas  tanks  and  oonplers  and  other  draft  ■ 

I  f'gging  is  painted  black.  This  train  is  one  of  the 
^handaomeat_on  the  tiro  pads. 


The  cars  are  all  equipped  With  the  Weating- 
*  -  'house  automatic  air  brake,  The  exterior  dec- 


lor* 
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The  Krehbiel  Palace  Car  company  of  Chicago  has 
been  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,000. 
The  incorporators  are  WiUiam  E.  Schrader,  Howard 
A.  Baldwin  and  Frank  B.  Rediugton.  ^ 


- - - -  The  exterior  dec¬ 
orations  are  handsome,  although  plain  and 
. simple,  the  lettering  and  numbering  being  the 
standard  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Company. 

CANADIAN  n.n.T,.  '  '  '  1  he  train,  while  on  exhibition,  iB  to  stand  in 

,AN  PACIFTC  CARS  for  the  »he  ?nPex  of.  the  transportation  building. 

WORLD’S  FAIR.  coupled  up  as  in  service,  and  will  undoubted- 

Tit^poftationeCDeDa  offexhibits  at  tlle  /<j!st“od  tbat.  this  traintanotfln^hed^spec- 

Fair  isVcSeteK1"^1,0^  the  World’8  ^/or  exhibition,  but  is  a  duplicate  of  the 

one  second- class’1  coa^Tone  «"efb?ggage  ca,r>  •  A  Now  Railway  Coach.  1 18  also  provided  with  a  vertical  bolt,  shown  in  Figs  2 

one  liner,  and  oneTiepe"  The  thole°trafn  ™  -  “nd  8’  Which  °an  be  °Perated  •»*  ^m  the  interior 

di“n Pacific  o' nM°ifreal  shbP8  of  the  Cana-  .  VaBSeD«er  08  r  *hown  in  the  accompanying  illns-i  of  the  car>  the  upper  end  of  the  bolt  normally  resting 

..^^eMecond-chtss  car  are  „n,  p.°.?r ,°f  '*z°* 


Tfr  yjc^E: 

A 1  a.  y ,  /  c ,  / 


ready  means  of  escape  for  its  occupants  ,n  case  of  ae-  8  bar  rannin8  along  the  whole  length  of  the  c: 


sides  of  the  enr„fa«OCOIIlpli8{he,cl  bv  construoting  the  thu  doo«-  This  bar  has  at  one  end  a  toothed  portion 
the  car  of  a  series  of  doors,  one  opposite  each  wlth  which  engages  a  - - 


SS.JSoh’thJ dtom  ,!if  cW“‘.  ™* 

.  fiSTiS*  srss T.r.?.i  ■,d~  " «» ■  _ 

Troian^M  w*thDth®  Barr  vestibule  and  the1  8eat’  whloh  normaUy  remain  closed,  bat  may  in  eme 
heaters  nn.l  ,  i  ,,  -vP,e  draw-bar.  Bakeri  gency  be  thrown  open,  either  one  at  a  time  bv  the 
or  steam  o^8  "**  °ar’  °r  ""  together  b*  brakeman  c 

The  baggage  carl  60  ft  longhss  twodo^rs!  P6r8°n  np°n  the  oar  illustrations 

«C  •'  ?‘d?  and  one  at  each  end.  The  inter-'  F  g’  1  glves  8  general  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  car 

„t’r.d  v^o'd,““"  -  •-  >nd| 


the  end  of  the  i 


a  pinion  journaled  in  brackets  at 
r  and  operated  by  a  crank  arm,  to 


slide  the  L  shaped  arm  into  or  out  of  position  to  be 
engaged  by  the  vertical  bolt.  Thus  any  single  door 
may  be  looked  or  nnlooked  by  operating  its  bolt,  or 
all  may  be  simultaneously  locked  or  unlocked  by  the 
[operation  of  the  sliding  bar.  The  bars  or  pinions 


omstdUl^anPatterne^1®*^h®el*etr^Cbav^“g  pairTlogthatVwheU  b th  d°°”  *7  8'<,e8  inlUpOU  opposite  side8  of  ‘he  car  may  be  connected, 

outside  bearings.  8  ao  that  when  b°th  doors  of  a  pair  are  open  their  as  to  work  in  unison,  or  may  operate  separately 

sty£oAe^to..Crtfal«aeh  lbui“  the  °“ter.faoes  °om®  together  without  interference.  Each  The  special  object  of  the  construction  is  tl  prevent 
oftheoar  is  divided  into  12  sectfonsThavin^f  may*  be  operated  h™ ®  hof,z““t«I  8pri“g  'atch,  which  the  necessity  of  crowding  toward  the  end  doors  in 

totai  seating  capacity  of  48  passengers.  Sn  the^exterinr  l  *  tae  ‘“side  by  a  knob  or  from  case  of  aocident  by  affording  convenient  and  ample 

one  end,  separated  from  the  main  body  of  tiie  th  terlor  by  means  of  a  lever  which  extends  down-  means  of  exit  at  the  sides  P 

provided  with  fou?  sections  havT°g  afeS'  sides ^o/the  cartas  Ih  ^ ^  “  Per8°n  the  The  patentee  and  owner  of  the  device  is  Jesse  P. 
capacity  of  16  passengers.  Opening  off  from  ,  asahown^n  Figs.  1  and  4.  Each  door  Tillson  of  Peru,  Ind. 

the  aisle  between  this  smoking  room  and  the 
end  of  the  car  are  two  compartments,  one  of 
which  is  used  for  a  gentlemen’s  toilet  room 

nd  the  other  for  the  heater.  In  the  opposite 
end  of  the  car  in  separate  compartments  area 
wash-room  and  ladies’  toilet  room.  The  seats 
and  backs  are  all  upholstered  in  leather  and 
hinged  together  so  that  by  pulling  out  the  seat 
and  letting  the  back  drop  down,  each  section 
may  be  converted  into  a  double  bed.  Upper 
berths  are  closed  up  in  the  usual  manner  and 
present  much  the  same  general  appearance  as 
in  the  ordinary  sleeper.  The  railroad  com¬ 
pany  does  not  furnish  bedding  for  these  cars, 
but  at  different  points  along  the  line,  keeps 
mattre88esand  blankets  which  are  sold  (o  pas¬ 
sengers  desiring  them  at  a  reasonable  fig¬ 
ure.  This  car  is  fitted  with  four-wheel  trucks 
of  the  Pullman  pattern. 

The  first-class  coaoh  is  60  ft.  long,  and  lias  in 
the  main  part  22  seats,  or  room  for  44  passen¬ 
gers.  A  smoking  room  is  placed  at  each  end 
and  furnished  with  six  upholstered  chairs. 

These  rooms  are  finished  in  quartered  oak,  the 
central  portions  of  the  car  being  in  white  ma¬ 
hogany.  Tiie  head  .linings  throughout  are 
paneled  and  finished  in  the  same  wood  as  tiie 
body.  The  finish  is  all  plain  and  presents  a 
cheerful  as  well  as  an  elegant  appearance. 

■¥He  doors  are  built  of  solid  wood,  and, 

.except  where  plate  glass  has  been  in¬ 
serted,  have  a  perfectly  plain  surface.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  one  end  of  the  car  is  a  ladies’  toilet  and 
wash-room  combined;  also  the  heater,  and  in 
the  opposite  end  a  men’s  wash  and  toilet  room. 

The  usual  basket  racks  for  packages  are  omit¬ 
ted,  and  in  their  place  is  an  ornamental  shelf, 
extending  the  entire  length  of  tiie  car.  The 
'main  body  is  subdivided  into  three  sections, 
by  four  ornamental  half  partitions,  the  central 
section  containing  six  seats,  and  each  of  the 
end  ones  eight.  These  partitions  extend 
only  as  high  as  the  back  of  the  seats  and  are 
surmounted  by  posts  extending  to  the  head 
lining,  two  posts  being  located  on  eacli  side  of 
the  aisle.  The  idea  of  this  design  is  to  break 
tl|e  monotony  of  a  long  row  of  seats. 

The  diner  is  also  a  60-foot  car,  the  seats 
and  tables  being  arranged  in  two  rows, 
each  table  in  one  of  the  rows  accom- 1 


Fig.  s. 
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p  tillhon’h  hafbty  coach. 
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*  The  arguments  o 


yoked  its  order  limiting  the  rate  for  sleeping 
berths  to  $1  for  distances  under  100  miles  and  $1.50 
for  distances  beyond  100  miles. 


modating  four  persons  and  the  others  two,|raiIroad  receivers  for  permission  to  issue  certificated  The  Mississippi  railroad  commission  has 

An  electric  light  is  placed  above  each  table,'  were  concluded  last  week,  and  the  master  will  make  his 
and  in  the  panel  between  the  windows  reoort  tn  thn  ’  .  ..  r  win  mane  his 

a  bronzed  alcove  is  fitted.  In  one  end  of  the  J,ep°rt  *°  th«  Umted  state8  circuit  court  early  in  July, 
car  is  the  wine  locker,  and  also  the  Baker  Coun8ellor  D,cken8  the  Reading  railroad  said  that 
heater,  the  opposite  end  being  occupied  by  J&e  report  would  recommend  the  issuance  of  the  oertifi- 
the  kitchen  and  necessary  storage  and  serving  ernes,  ueorge  M.  Pullman,  president  of  the  Pullman" 
appliances,  steel  range,  refrigerator,  pantry,  Palaoe  Car  company,  conferred  with  president  Harris 
and  sideboard.  The  sideboard  is  placed  direct-  of  the  Reading  road  in  regard  to  the  $5  000  000  Read 

iv  in  the  end  of  the  aisle  where  it  can  be  plain-  •  _ _ .  *  .  ....  *o,uuu,uuu  Mead-] 

ly  seen  from  ail  parts  of  the  car,  the  design  1  K  equipment  notes  which  he  holds, 
being  excellent  and  very  ornamental.  The  |°F 
.—i - - - *  *«-i-  »—  i-  fi-.i-i.od  in  white ife 


- i  at  the  oorj- 

_ _  _  .  ’bej]"UBlon  of  the  conference  Mr.  Pullman  said  he  had  no 

central  portion  of  this  car  is  finished  in  white Afear  of  the  Reading  company  defaulting  on  the  deht 
mahogany,  and  the  ends  in  quarter  sawed  oak.jJThg  r--.:  .f;/  ®  aeDt' 

The  cir  is  carpetted  throughout  with  heav^fi  _  .g’  ,  ’  hving  up  to  its  contraot  and 

I  bruesels.  FeYerr 


I  every  month  pays  the  Pullman  oompany  a  large  si 
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IS  NEARING  CHICAGO. 


Exposition  Flyer  Train  Leaves 
New  York. 


MAKING  VERY  FAST  TIME. 


Event  Marks  a  New  Chapter  in 
Modem  Railroading. 


Engine  No.  808  Is  a  four-wheeled  machine, 
standing  0  feet  and  0  inches.  The  cylinders 
are  19  inches  in  diameter  by  24-inelI  stroke. 
The  engine  truck  wheels  are  86  inches  in 
diameter.  The  weight  on  the  four  drivers, 
is  80.000  pounds  and  on  engine  truck  40,000 
pounds.  The  boiler  is  of  the  wagon- 
top  type,  58  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
smallest  ring,  and  lias  268  flues,  3  inches 
outside  diameter,  19  feet  long.  The  fire¬ 
box  is  set  on  top  of  the  frames,  is  96  inches 
long  by  40’i,'  inches  wide.  A  brick  arch  is 
used,  supported  on  arch  pipes.  The  total 
heating  surface  is  1,851.50  square  feet.  The 
total  grate  surface,  27.8  feet.  The  smoke- 


Arrives  at  Albany  Five  Minutes  Ahead 
of  Schedule — Change  of  En¬ 
gines  Made. 


'  8TtiAcnsB,  N.  Y..  May  28.— At  2:22  o'clock | 
this  afternoon  a  stub-nosed  switching  en¬ 
gine  backed  a  train  of  four  new  Wagner 
palace  cars  into  the  Grand  Central  depot 
and  alongside  the  third  passenger  platform 
of  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson 
river  company.  Then  there  was  a  Jingle 
of  loosened  couplings,  and  the  snub¬ 
nosed  engine  snorted  its  way  out  into  the 
yards  again,  leaving  the  four  cars  stand¬ 
ing.  Meanwhile,  a  long-barrelled,  high  six¬ 
wheeled  locomotive  monster  was  standing 
at  rest  on  a  short  spur  of  sidetrack,  a 
block  or  two  distant.  Out  from 
within  its  steel  ribs  came  the 
sounds  of  measured  breathings.  The 
great  thing  seemed  leisurely  panting,  as 
some  great  beast  might  do  when  lying  at 
full  lengthen  a  summer's  day.  There  was 
life  in  the  body  of  this  great  engine,  as  was 
proved  by  the  occasional  dropping  of  glow¬ 
ing  coals  from  the  fire-box  to  the  ties, 
where  they  smoldered.  There  was  a  fero¬ 
cious  tension  on  her  iron  thews,  occasion¬ 
ally  a  jet  of  steam  broke  from  her 
throat  and,  of  its  own  force,  shot 
upward  many  feet  into  the  air, 

spreading  like  a  white  plume  as  it 
arose.  Then  a  man.  sitting  in  the  cab.  him¬ 
self  nearly  deafened  by  the  noise,  would 
push  up  an  iron  lever  and  so 
shut  this  white  power  back  into 
the  monster's  hot  lungs.  Pretty  soon 
somebody  gave  a  signal  and  the 
j  man  in  the  cab  pulled  out  the  throttle,  and 
|  the  big  machine  moved  over  a  tangle  of 
switches,  stopped,  backed  down  into  the 
depot  and  bunted  her  automatic  couplings 
into  u  firm  grip  on  the  four  new  ears  that 
the  snub-nosed  engine  had  backed  into  the 
station. 


The  tender  has  a  coal  ca¬ 
pacity  of  six  and  three-quarters  tons  and 
carries  3,500  gallons  of  water.  It  is  carried 


_  iour-wbeelcd  trucks,  each  4  feet  5 
inches  wheel  base,  with  86-incli  wheels. 
The  weight  loaded  is  80,000  pounds,  mak¬ 
ing  the  total  weight  of  the  engine  and  ' 


dcr  100  tons.  The  tractive  force  of  the 
gine  is  15,730  pounds. 

Composition  of  the  Train. 

The  “flyer”  train  is  made  up  of  new  Wag- 
aer  sleepers  with  a  buffet  car,  and  they  are 
fresli  from  the  shops.  The  buffet’ 
liieh  is  next  to  the  engine,  is  a 


the 


nel  hugged  themselves  close 
wall  as  the  train  passed  them. 

The  first  time  point  on  the  schedule  was 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street.  New 
York,  and  the  glistening  new  train  hurried 
past  the  station,  a  trifle  over  four  miies,  in 
6  minutes  57 bj  seconds  after  the  start. 


miug  Ahei 


I  of  8 


i  is  next  to  the  engine,  is  a  composite 
The  smoking  section  of  it  is  finished 
in,  mahogany  with  twelve  easily  mov¬ 
able  chairs  upholstered  in  velvet.  The 
hangings  are  of  silk,  und  there 
are  two  leather  upholstered  sections 
for  card-players.  There  is  a  barber  shop,  a 
bathroom,  a  library  of  standard  novels, 
and  periodicals  daily  and  otherwise.  The 
second  car,  Hie  Paoli,  is  trimmed  with, 
mahogany,  is  upholstered  in  blue 

plush,  and  lias  sixteen  sections,  being  I 
lighted  with  ten  chandeliers,  each 
having  four  burner’s.  The  Escort  and  Eu¬ 
terpe,  the  third  and  fourth  cars,  are  identi- ! 
cal.  Each  has  two  staterooms  that  may  j 
bo  used  single  or  en  suite,  the  divid- , 
ing  partition  in  the  last  ease’ 

being  folded  away  as  quickly  as 
transformation  scenery  of  the  'stage. 

Many  of  thp  leading  officials  of  the  road 
?  present  to  see  tlie  start.  Hon.  C'haun-| 


cey  M.  Depew  and  his  son  walked  the 
length  of  the  cars  displaying  interest 
every  detail.  Clustered  around  the  engi: 


engine 


Ready  for  the  .Tourney. 

And  thus  was  completed  the  first  “ex¬ 
position  flyer”  train  which  tile  New 
York  Central  people  had  planned  should 
daily  canvass  the  distance  between  New 
York  and  Chicago  in  twenty  hours.  The 
big  locomotive  chosen  for  the  first  stage  of 
:  the  initial  trip  is  No.  898,  and  she  is  a  full 
sister  to  No.  870,  which  broke  the  long¬ 
distance  railway  record  in  September 
last  -by  running  from  New  York  to  Buffalo, 
486 '4  miles,  in  the  actual  running  time  of 
425  minutes  and  44  seconds.  This  after¬ 
noon.  liefore  the  start,  William  Buchanan, 
who  is  superintendent  for  the  New  York  j 
Central  of  its  motive  power  and  roiling 
stock,  stood  looking  over  this  monster  ma¬ 
chine  that  he  had  himself  planned. 

I  “I  guess  she’ll  do  it,”  he  ejaculated,  with 
just  a  hint  of  a  prideful  smile.  “I  think 
she’ll  do  it.”  he  added.  And  then,  when 
questioned  by  those  about  he  told  some¬ 
thing  of  the  construction  of  this  machine^ 
designed  to  open  a  new-  chapter  in  railroj& 
history.  " 


cab,  which  wiis  the  center  of  attraction, 
were  H.  Walter  Webb,  the  third  vice  presi¬ 
dent  ;  Superintendent  W.  Buchanan,  H. 
Van  Tassel,  general  engine  despatchor,  and 
otjiers.  Within  the  cab  were  Engineer 
Matthew  (commonly  called  “Mattie”) 
Reagan  and  his  fireman,  J.  F.  Morgenthal. 
There  remained  one  more  incident,  and 
one  which  will  probably  mark  this  a  red- 
letter  day  in  “Mattie’s”  career.  Leaning 
on  the  arm  of  his  son,  exchanging 
friendly  greetings  right  and  left, 
came  Mr.  Depew.  Continuing  on  his 
way  he  finally  reached  the  side 
of  the  cab,  where  Reagan,  standing  be¬ 
tween  the  tender  and  the  engine,  found 
himself  gazing  down  into  the  upturned 
fare  of  the  president  of  the  road.  In  Mr. 
Depew’s  pleasant  tones,  in  a  quest  ioning 
way,  he  said:  “It  is  something  to  pull  the 
first  fastest  train  in  the  world.  That  will 
be  something  of  a  legacy  to  leave  to  your 
family.”  Mr.  Depew  smiled,  waved'  his 
cane,  and  rejoined  his  friends. 

Flying  Trip  Begun. 

Then  came  the  tap  of  a  bell.  The  engi- 
- sprang  to  liis  position,  pulled  lightly 


This  was  two  and  a  half  seconds  faster 
than  the  schedule.  At  Mott  Haven 
the  time  was  exactly  the  schedule, 

a  trifle  having  been  lost  on  the  bridge. 
At  Montrose  thirty-nine  miles  were  behind 
tand  the  time  was  fortv-eurlit  minutes,  one 
‘  minute  alidad  of  the  schedule.  West  Point 
seemed  rustling  forward  to  meet 
tlie  train,  and  the  little  station  at 
Garrison's  shot  past  at  4:01%  p.  m., 
thirty  seconds  before  it  was  due. 
At  Cold  Spring  the  hills  and  rocks  near  tlie 
tracks  were  black  with  people  waiting  to 
see  the  twenty-hour  train. 

Greeted  at  Poughkeepsie. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  28.— New  Ham¬ 
burg.  65  miles  from  the  start,  was  passed  at 
4:16  p.  m..  15  seconds  ahead  of  time,  and  in 
76  minutes.  Next  came  Poughkeepsie, 
which  might  easily  have  been  made  a 
minute  ahead  of  time  had  not  a  slower 
gait  been  necessary  on  account  of 
curves  in  the  town.  Seventy-three 
and  a  half  miles  had  been  made  in  eiglity- 
four  minutes.  A  great  throng  lined  the 
tracks  as  the  train  passed  slowly  by  fher 
station.  Then  when  the  outskirts  had 
been  cleared,  steam  was  again  let  into  the 
linders  and  flic  train  sped 


cylinders  and  file  train  sped  on. 
Tlie  distance  from  Stuyvesant  to  Albany  is 
24  64-100  miles  and  it  had  been  covered 
in  15%  minutes.  At  Albany  a  dining- 
car  was  attached  to'tlie  train. 

Vice  President  Webb  left  the  train  at 
Albany.  George  Gilbert  was  at  the  lever 
in  engine  907,  which  was  speedily  coupled 
on  at  the  capital,  and  before  the  .  pas¬ 
sengers  could  stretch  their  limbs  by 
a  walk  on  the  platform  the  cry  was  “All 
aboard,"  and  at  5:50  p.  m.  tlie  journey 
—as  resumed.  Schenectady  had  come 


the 


cheered  it  as  it  passed  exactly  ‘.■~ 
time.  Albany  was  reached  at  7:40  p.m., 
five  minutes  ahead  of  time.  The' Albany 
engine  was  cut  loose  and  stalked  proudly 
and  slowly  away,  while  her  full  sister,  No. 
905.  backed  down  and  took  hold  to  pull  tlie 
ti’ain  to  Buffalo. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  May  28.—' The  train  pulled 
into  Buffalo  at  1 1 :35,  or  five  minutes  ahead 
of  time.  Just  before  reaching  this  point 
several  miles  were  made  in  forty-five  sec- 


/V*r2,  Gt/g 


on  the  throttle,  and  the  magnific _ _ 

chinery,  responding  instantly,  the  flyer  be¬ 
gan  its  journey  at  exactly  8  o'clock  ‘and  30 


’  Tlie  Canadian  Pacific  lias  Just  completed  a  sleeping  ear 
at  its  cat  shops  at  Montreal,  which  is  said  to  have  cost 
.$80,000.  The  ear  is  finished  outside  in  Honduras  mahog¬ 
any.  It  has  13  sections,  tlie  interior  woodwork  being 
of  carved  mahogany,  and  the  seats  covered  with  plush 
of  a  sage  given  color,  the  whole  style  being  that  of  the 
Spanish  Renaissance.  There  are  toilet-rooms  for  Indies 
land  gentlemen,  a  complete  bath-room,  a  smoking-room 
and  a  slate-room.  The  bitter  is  completely  shut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  car.  The  ear  Is  fitted  for  electric  light. 


Vice  President  Webb  was  aboard  the 
trail!  and  will  ride  as  far  as  Albany. 
Superintendent  William  Buchanan  will  go 


Superintendent  William  Buchanan  will  go 
all  the  way  through.  By  tlie  flyer  schedule, 
only  nine  stops  will  be  made  between  New 
York  and  Chicago,  thus:  Albany,  5:45 
p.  in. ;  Utica.  7:40;  Syracuse, 8:45;  Rochester. 
10:17;  Buffalo.  11:40;  Erie.  12:86a.  m.  (cen¬ 
traltime);  Cleveland,  2:37;  Elkhart.  7:42.  I 
There  was  no  nonsense  ubout  deliberate 
formalities  as  the  pioneer  twenty-hour 
train  plunged  into  the  Park  avenue 
tunnel.  The  trackmen  in  the  tun-  | 


flic  Pennsylvania's  limited  atm  outer  i  tnmian  trains 
from  New  York  to  Chicago  are  receiving  the  patronage 
that  the  first  class  service  merits.  Tlie  Chicago  limited 
and  Columbia  express  are  not  excelled  in  their  appoint¬ 
ments  by  any  trains  in  the  world. 
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Cheap  l’nllman  Cars. 

The  Pullman  Company  has  finished  three 
trains  of  sleeping  cars  lor  the  Pennsylvania 
road.  They  are  built  on  a  cheaper  plan 
than  the  ordinary  sleeper,  and  will  ba  used 
for  World’s  Fair  business. 


occupation  is  abolished !  As  if  the  sta 
>ps  the  operations  of  a  confidence  m 
him  for  his  thimble-rigging  apparati 
ipers  are  not  all  confidence  men,  but 
surged,  altered  and  irregular  tickets  a 
asses  are  disposed  of  through  ticket  scalpe 
which  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  suppression  of  t 
irregular  business.  The  Texas  law  is  entirely  uk 
like  the  old  Illinois  statute,  which,  after  lying  disre-1 

garded  for  wao—  v--  ’  *  j 
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FLYING  TO  THE  EAST. 

The  New  Fast  Train  Beating 
Expectations. 

NEW  ERA  IN  RAILROADING. 

From  Chicago  to  New  York  in 
Twelve  Hundred  Minutes. 


An  Average  Speed  of  Forty-nine  Miles 
per  Hour,  Including  Stops,  Found 
Easy  to  Maintain. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  28.— Special  Tele¬ 
gram. — The  hooks  say  that  George  Stephen¬ 
son  could  whoop  it  up  on  his  “Planet,"  the 
Adam  and  Eve  of  locomotives,  at  the  rate  of 
thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  though  it  is  not 
a  popular  impression  that  the  astonished 
Briton  traveled  at  that  rate  in  the  third 
decade  of  this  hustling  century.  In  fact  it 
is  safe  to  call  such  a  feat  but  a  grand  stand 
play  of  tire  immortal  Stephenson,  and  take 
it  for  granted  that  when  the  “Stourbridge 
Lion,”  the  “John  Bull,”  the  “Dewitt 
Clinton,"  and  other  engines  puffed 
laboriously  along  at  something  better 
than  double  a  good  wagon  rate  the 
rapid  transit  of  two  continents  then 
reached  its  miraculous  maximum.  But 
j  those  historical  achievements  will  be 
placed  reverentially  in  the  background 
when  the  public  tumbles  to  the  significant 
fact  that  the  world-beating  pace  in  rail¬ 
roading  was  set  to-day  by  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  and 
the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River 
railroads  when  these  allied  lines  started 
two  trains  that  are  respectively  to  put  the 
Chicago  man  in  New  York  and  the  New 
York  man  in  Chicago  in  just  twenty  hours. 
How  this  was  done  will  appear  in  the  follow - 
-ing record  of  tlierunof  tlieexposition  flyer 
that  left  Chicago  on  the  Lake  Shore  at  3 
o'clock  this  afternoon.  The  train  was  com- 


The  railroad  men  that  anxiously  watched  ; 
the  work  of  the  exposition  flyer  on  I 
this.  Her  maiden  trip,  and  one  that 
at.this  writing  promises  to  be  historical, 
■were  the  following  officials  of  the  Lake 
Shore:  W.  H.  Canniff,  general  superin-  I 
tendent;  P.  9.  Blodgett,  assistant  general 
superintendent :  A.  J.  Smith,  general  pas-  : 
senger  agent ;  F.  M.  Byron,  city  passenger 
agent ;  C.  K.  Wilber,  Western  passenger 
agent:  J.  L.  Clark,  general  agent; 
G.  N.  Dow  and  T.  Fieldee,  division 
master  earbuiiders,  and  A.  B.  Newell,  su¬ 
perintendent  Western  division.  Others 
of  the  party  were  W.  O.  Chase,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Com¬ 
pany;  W.  W.  Watson,  clerk  of  President 
Newell,  and  C.  C.  Denton^  superintendent 
of  dining-cars. 

Description  of  the  Train. 

Of  the  train  itself  there  are  two  points  in  I 
particular  deserving  special  consideration.  I 
These  are  a  new  model  in  car  steps  and  two  I 
additional  bumpers  J 

bumpers  are  iron  j| 
length  of  the  car  sl|  \ 
immovable  contact  ■ 
under  hydraulic  pr«W 
ery  furnishing  the  pA  i 
located  in  each  car.  ■'  1 
buffers  is  to  re-enforcBs 
bv  the  apparatus  cl 
familiar  vestibule,  till1" 
ing  connecting  ears  itn  h 
preventing  oscillatiofl 
ami.  in  short,  pV  C 
chanlcal  unity  1^:, 


and  the  perfected  adjustmen 
make  ft  almost  impc 
guess  at  a  train’s  rate  of  sp 
speak  of  the  sense'  of  security 
ing  transit -at  over  a  mile  a  m 
anybody  wants  to  finish  his 
Chicago  enrly  in  the  afternoon 
it  between  banking  hours  in  Ne 
next  day,  there's  nothing  to  p 
takes  tile  flyer. 


which  says:  “Trains  1 


reform  in  ear  construe 
innovation.  The  vestMe." 
width  of  the  car  and! 
capacious  as  the  vesti»m 
dwelling  house.  Thelficl 
widened,  the  steps  arf 
and  made  to  lift  and  <Bfier 
from  the  inside  bya  11,1  ^ 


posed  of  the  brand-new  Wagner  sleep¬ 
ers  Hayti,  Paris,  and  Hamlet,  and  a 
buffet-ear.  At  Elkhart  a  dining-car  was  at¬ 
tached  and  taken  to  Toledo.  The 
train  was  in  charge  of  Scott  Rathbun. 
J.  E.  Hill  looked  after  the  sleepers  and 
William  N.  Spear  mana ged  the  dining-car. 
In  tlic  cab  of  the  mighty  Brooks  locomotive 
No.  100,  with  drivers  six  feet  in 
diameter  and  a  furnace  deep  and 
fiery  as  the  bowels  of  a  volcano,  were 
Veteran  John  Gulmyer,  who  held  the 
throttle,  and  young  C.  W.  Hampton,  fire¬ 
man.  To  keep  things  at, concert  pitch  in 
S” cli  work  this  summer  as  the  exposition 
flyer  lias  cut  out  for  it  went  IE.  E.  Dellen- 
ger.  traveling  fireman,  as  thirl  man  in  the 


features  were  eleganee,  simplicity,  and 
neatness— qualities  that  put  thorough¬ 
breds  under  the  wire  at  the  head 
or  tlie  procession.  At  3  o'clock  sharp 
the  fiver  pulled  out,  and  the  Lake 
Shore  ‘  officials  and  Chicago  n-wspaper 
men  who  were  the  travelers  particularly 
interested  in  the  performance  of  the  beast, 
drew  watches  and  began  to  study  t  lie  Dace. 


such  as  would  be  Ablt 
Lake  Shove  trains.  ■ 
barber-shop,  bathrooB  "l” 
ing-room  and  all  ■  giy 


A  Popular  Feature. 

A  feature  of  interior  construction  promis-  fl 
ing  to  be  popular  is  two  state-rooms  en  l| 

The  two  exposition  flyers,  east-bound  and  I1 
west-bound,  respectively  known  on  the  Lake  1 
Shore  schedule  as  Nos.  10  and  41,  are  as 
much  objects  of  interest  to  railroad  men 
as  of  utility  to  the  traveling  public.  They 
are  pushing  for  advanced  ground 
in  the  world's  railroading.  The' 
work  of  No.  10  this  afternoon  was 
in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  Be¬ 
tween  Chicago  and  Elkhart  lies  the  Western 
division  of  the  Lake  Shore,  and  the  flyer 
was  scheduled  to  cover  its  101  miles  in  two 
hours  and  eighteen  minutes.  At  almost 
every  station  it  was  from  one  to  three 
minutes  ahead  of  time,  and  when 
tlie  locomotive  was  detached  at 
Elkhart  the  entire  train  was  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  At  Toledo,  the  eastern  terminal  of 
tlie  division,  there  was  a  good  three  minutes 
to  spare,  and,  after  the  prescribed  inspec¬ 
tion,  the  same  record-breaking  pace  was 
taken  up  for  Cleveland. 

A  Breakneck  Pace. 

With  1.200  minutes  in  which  to  run  the 
880  miles  between  Chicago  and  New  York, 
a  train  must  keep  an  average  speed,  aside 
from  all  stops,  of  forty-nine  miles  an  hour. 
Some  of  the  running  to-day  was  faster  than 
at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute.  On  the 
other  hand,  about  fifty  miles  from  Chicago  ‘ 
is  a  grade  of  twenty-eight  feet  to  the  mile, 
and  here  for  a  few  miles  this  sixty-mile 
clip  cannot  be  easily  maintained. 

A  matter  of  chief  concern  to  the  public  as 
the  friend  of  such  progressive  railroading 
is  the  fact  that  high  speed  can  be  attained 
and  yet  the  traveler  feels  no  ap¬ 
prehension  of  risk.  Good  .  road  beds 


The  magnitude  of  the  daily  passenger  car  service 
between  the  great  terminal  cities  New  York  and* 
Chicago  and  the  costliness  and  luxuriousness  of  its 
equipment  must  surprise  every  one  who  is  aware 
of  the  facts  and  raise  the  question  whether  the 
railways  can  afford  to  maintain  that  service  upon  ! 
the  limited  traffic  that  is  to  be  divided.  Twenty- 
eight  trains  arrive  in  Chicago  from  New  York 
every  day,  carrying  from  one  to  six  cars,  and  most  J 
of  them  run  through  “solid.”  One  of  the  roads  I 
brings  cars  from  three  trunk  lines  and  another 
from  two,  so  that  the  number  of  through  car 
lines  is  thirty-two.  There  are  seven  trunk  lines 
out  of  New  York  now  engaged  in  competition  for 
the  through  passenger  business  which  any  one  of 
them  could  carry  alone,  and  there  are  nine  lines 
entering  Chicago  from  the  east  among  which  the 
trunk  line  through  car  traffic  is  divided.  The 
following  table  shows  these  lines  and  their  present 
combinations  and  the  distances  by  each,  and  is 
illustrated  by  the  accompanying  map. 

Western  Through  Distance. 
Trunk  lines,  connections.  car  lines.  N.Y.to  Chi. 

a *  y, 

)  P:  o!owi I.°l.  1  !m 

Tj.,;-  ( Chi.  &  Erie  2  986  , 

. ?  Grand  Trunk  1  952 

Balt  &  Ohio....  Balt  &  Ohio  2  1,046  I 

|  N.Y.C.&St.L.  2  951  .  j 

1  Mich  Central  1  964  .  , 

West  Shore . \  Gran”r®\  „ 

;  and  Wabash  3  949 

|  Grand  Trunk 

i  and  C.  &  G.  T.  1  978  ' 

Phila  &  Reading  Grand  Trunk  3  976 

N.  Y.  Ont.  &  W..  \  Grand  Trunk  2  994  i 

and  R.  W.  <fc  O.  ? 


It  would  he  easy  for  the  Delaware  Lackawanna 
&  Western  to  add  another  eastern  trunkline  to  the 
list  by  making  a  through  train  or  through  car  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Grand  Trunk  at  Buffalo,  but  this 
it  does  not  seem  at  present  inclined  to  do.  It  has  the 
shortest  line  between  New  York  and  Buffalo  (409 
miles,  against  424  by  the  Erie,  428  West  Shore, 
441  New  York  Central  and  448  Lehigh  Valley),  l 
and  with  the  Grand  Trunk  it  could  make  a  line  to 
Chicago  as  short  as  that  of  the  Pennsylvania. 
There  is  also  another  possibility  open  to  the  D.  L. 

&  W.  If  the  Canadian  Pacific  builds  its  proposed 
branch  from  Woodstock  to  Buffalo,  it  will  have  a 
short  line  of  about  229  miles  from  Detroit,  which 
in  connection  with  the  Wabash’s  new  Detroit-Chi- 
cago  line  and  the  Lackawanna  would  give  a  New  I 
York-Chicago  line  only  912  miles  long,  the  same  | 
length  as  the  Pennsylvania,  and  make  the  compet-  J 
itive  situation  still  more  interesting. 

The  trunk  lines  which  for  some  years  have  been 
engaged  in  this  competitive  service  have  recently 
been  called  upon  to  divide  tlie  already  insufficient 
feast  with  two  later  arrivals.  The  Philadelphia  A 
Reading,  having  acquired  the  Lehigh  Valley  with  j 
its  lately  completed  extension  to  Buffalo  and  hav¬ 
ing  made  a  favorable  arrangement  with  the  Grand 
Trunk,  which  hitherto  has  divided  its  business  be 
tween  tlie  Erie  and  the  West  Shore,  is  about  to 
commence  a  service  of  three  first-class  throng! 
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rains  daily  between  New  York  &  Chicago;  while 
he  New  York  Ontario  &  Western  and  Rome  Wft- 
■ertown  &  Ogdensburg  route  has  established  a 
hrough  sleeping  car  service  twice  daily  in  connex¬ 
ion  also  with  the  Grand  Trunk.  The  western 
ines  too  have  had  to  make  room  for  another  un¬ 
welcome  bedfellow,  the  young  Nickel  Plate,  which 
after  disturbing  the  peace  at  intervals  has  at  last 
secured  recognition  and  has  started  up  as  a  through 
line  in  connection  with  the  West  Shore.  The  lat¬ 
ter  having  thus  obtained  as  its  connection  another 
Vanderbilt  line  has  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  the 


FLYING  TO  THE  EAST. 


flyer  on  I  make  it  almost  Impossible  to 

one  that  i  guess  at  a  train’s  rate  of  speed,  not  to 
historical,  speak  of  the  sense  of  security  characteriz- 
the  Lake  ing  transit  ^at  over  a  mile  a  minuie.  So  if 
'  anybody  wants  to  finish  his  business  in 

Chicago  early  in  the  afternoon  and  resume 
it  between  banking  hours  in  New  York  the 
next  day,  there’s  nothing  to  prevent  if  he 
takes  the  flyer. 

Most  Fay  for  the  Luxury. 

■  To  help  make  this  train  pay,  the  trav¬ 
eler  must  come  down  with  ¥81,  that  is  $20 
for  your  ordinary  transportation.  $0  for 
what  the  extra  value  of  such  a  train  gives 
the  name  of  excess  fare,  and  the  usual  $5 
for  u  berth.  Whether  even  this 
fare  will  pay  the  railroad  people  for 
the  expense  of  two  such  trains  not 
even  they  ran  tell  you  at  this  early 
date.  That  this  flyer  is  king  may  he  judge’d 
fi  an  tile  Lake  Shore  schedule  of  this  date 
which  says:  “Trains  10  and  41  will  have 
absolute  right  of  track  over  all  other  trains. 
All  other  trains  must  be  entirely  clear  of 
the  main  track  ten  minutes  before  the 
schedule  time  of  trains  10  and  41  at  meeting 
or  passing  points.” 

When  even  “limiteds”  stand  aside  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  exposition  flyer  is 
some  pumpkins. 

Among  the  passengers  on  the  fiver  are 
Miss  Georgie  Cayvan,  of  New*  York; 
Charles  Crane,  of  Chicago;  George 
Hopkins,  of  New  York,  and  Harold 
Graham,  of  Utica.  The  flyer  pulled  into 
Cleveland  at  9:24  o’clock,  on  time.  Crowds 
gathered  to  see  the  train  at  its 
few  stopping  points.  The  biggest 
crowd  was  at  Laporte,  where,  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  its  excellent  people,  it  did  not  stop 
at  all.  Engine  No.  94  took  the  train  from 
Elkhart  to  Toledo,  with  Engineer  Charles 
Meleher  bossing  the  cab.  James  Lathrop, 
in  No.  591,  ran  it  to  Cleveland.  Water  was 
taken  while  running  from  track  tanks  1,400 
feet  long  at  five  points  between  Chicago 
and  Buffalo.  In  thirty  seconds  8,100  gallons 
were  scooped  up. 


NEW  ERA  IN  RAILROADING. 


From  Chicago  to  New  York  in 
Twelve  Hundred  Minutes. 


of  dining-cars. 

Description  of  the  Train. 

Of  the  train  itself  there  are  two  poiij 
particular  deserving  special  consideral 
These  are  a  new  model  in  car  steps  and 
i  additional  bumpers  -between  ears, 
bumpers  aro  iron  plates  extending 
length  of  the  car  sills  and  held  in  all 
immovable  contact  by  pistons  worl 
under  hydraulic  pressure,  the  mac 
ery  furnishing  the  power  being  compa 
located  in  each  car.  The.  object  of  tl 
buffers  is  to  re-enforee  the  service  i-end< 
bv  the  apparatus  constituting  the 
familiar  vestibule,  that  is  to  say,  in  k 
I  ing  connecting  cars  in  more  rigid  cont 
preventing  oscillation  of  separate  c 
and,  in  short,  promoting  the 

chaniral  unity  of  a  train, 

reform  in  ear  construction  accompanies 
innovation.  The  vestibules  are  given 
width  of  the  car  and  together  beoonif 
capacious  as  the  vestibule  of  an  ordir 
dwelling  house.  The  platform  being  1 
widened,  the  steps  are  consequently  bin 
and  made  to  lift  and  oeing  raised  if  desi 
from  the  inside  by  .a  lever. 

The  interior  features  of  the  flyer 
such  as  would  be  expected  in  the  bes 
Luke  Shore  trains.  There  is  a  libri 
barber-shop,  bathroom,  commodious  sn 
ing-room  and  all  the  other  conv 
ences  that  make  first-class  American  tr: 
what  it  is.-  In  the  present  instance  the< 
are  finished  in  natural  mahogany  an, 
the  case  of  one  car  there  are  the  unu: 
number  of  sixteen  sections. 

A  Popular  Feature. 

A  feature  of  interior  construction  proi 
ing  to  be  popular  is  two  state-rooms 


i  Average  Speed  of  Forty-nine  Mil 
per  Hour,  Including  Stops,  Found 
Easy  to  Maintain. 
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The  two  exposition  flyers,  east-bound  and 
west-bound,  respectively  known  on  the  Lake 
Shore  schedule  as  Nos.  10  and  41,  are  as 
much  objects  of  interest  to  railroad  men 
as  of  utility  to  the  traveling  public.  They 
are  pushing  for  advanced  ground 
in  the  world's  railroading.  The' 
work  of  No.  10  this  afternoon  was 
in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  Be¬ 
tween  Chicago  and  Elkhart  lies  the  Western 
division  of  the  Lake  Shore,  and  the  flyer 
was  scheduled  to  cover  its  101  miles  in  two 
hours  and  eighteen  minutes.  At  almost 
every  station  it  was  from  one  to  three 
minutes  ahead  of  time,  and  when 
the  locomotive  was  detached  at 
Elkhart  the  entire  train  was  in  perfect  con¬ 
dition.  At  Toledo,  the  eastern  terminal  of 
the  division,  there  was  a  good  three  minutes 
to  spare,  and,  after  the  prescribed  inspec¬ 
tion,  the  same  record-breaking  pace  was 
taken  up  for  Cleveland. 


afternoon, 
the  brand-n 
Paris,  ant 
At  Elk  liar t 


hicago  has  been  much  exagger; 
liud  by  observing  the  extensive 


d  Hamlet, 
a  dining-car 
to  Toledo. 


buffet- 


Rathbu 


eraged  a  little  over  13,000  per  month.  The 
ss  travel  was  represented  by  5,241  passen- 
3t  bound  and  4,407  east  bound  per  month, 
ly  average  of  about  175  west  bound  and 


ter  and  a  furnace  deep  and 
as  the  bowels  of  a  volcano,  were 
in  John  Gulmyer,  who  held  the 
le.  and  young  C.  W.  Hampton,  tfc-c-  i 
To  keep  things  at,  concert  pitch  in 
cork  this  summer  as  the  exposition  I 
las  cutout  for  it  went;E.  E.  Dcllen- 
■aveling  fireman,  as  thir  I  man  in  the 


would  give  an  average  of  6.2  passengers 
bound  and  5.2  east  bound  per  train,  and  win 
number  is  subdivided  by  the  number  of  ca 


With  1,200  minutes  in  which  to  run  the 
880  miles  between  Chicago  and  New  York, 
a  train  must  keep  an  average  speed,  aside 
from  all  stops,  of  forty-nine  miles  an  hour. 
Some  of  the  running  to-day  was  faster  than 
at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute.  On  the 
other  hand,  about  fifty  miles  from  Chicago 
is  a  grade  of  twenty-eight  feet  to  the  mile, 
and  here  for  a  few  miles  this  sixty-mile 
clip  cannot  be  easily  maintained. 

A  matter  of  chief  concern  to  the  public  as 
the  friend  of  such  progressive  railroading 
is  the  fact  that  high  speed  can  be  attained 
and  yet  the  traveler  feels  no  ap¬ 
prehension  of  risk.  Qood  road  beds 


■title  Takes  a  Peep, 
art  the  flyer  was  open  to 
>n,  and.  people  generally 
o  observe  that  its  salient 
elegance,  simplicity,  and 
ties  that  put  tliorougli- 
the  wire  at  the  head 
ion. .  At  2  o’clock  sharp 
;d  out,  and  the  Lake 
and  Chicago  n-'wspaper 
the  travelers  particularly 
•  performance  of  the  beast, 
id  began  to  stndv  the  pace. 


also  carry  busit 


the  local  and  not  the  through 
the  competing  lines  to 
id  extravagantly  equipped 
r  to  an  exacting  and  not 


ment;  indeed  it 


the  extensive : 


very  appreciati 


ipation  of  it. 


/V  — /v\ ^  y.  2-j,  /  3,  z2? y( 

l~l  t/ltiA  _  -  _  _ _  The  railroaa  men  that  anxiously  watched  and  the  perfected  adjustment'  of  trains  I 

r  I  Y I  INI  (n  TO  TUP  CAQT  tlu>  "olk  of  the  exposition  flyer  on  i  make  it  almost  Impossible  to 

I  v  ImL.  LnO  I  •  this,  her  maiden  trip,  and  one  that  ]  guess  at  a  train’s  rate  of  speed,  not  to 

at, .this  writing1  promises  to  be  historical,  I  speak  of  the  sense'  of  security  oharaeterlz-  I 

- - -  were  the  following  officials  of  the  Lake  !  mgr  transit  at  over  a  mile  a  minute.  So  if 

_  _T  Shore:  W.  H.  CunnifT,  general  superin-  anybody  wants  to  finish  his  business  in 

±ne  JNIew  Fast  Train  Beating  tendent:  P.  S.  Blodgett,  assistant  general  Chicago  early  in  the  afternoon  and  resume  ' 

■p ,  ...  supenntendent;  A.  J.  Smith,  general  pas-  It  between  banking  hours  in  New  York  the 


NEW  ERA  IN  RAILROADING,  master  ^builders,  and  A^B^Newelj.^sT- 

perintendent  Western  division.  Others 
of  the  party  were  W.  O.  Chase,  superin- 

From  rThir»Q rrr\  tr.  ■Nr,*,,,  -er i,  •  tendent  of  the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Com- 

^nieago  to  New  York  in  puny:  W.  W.  Watson,  clerk  of  President 
Twelve  Hundred  Minutes.  Newell.  and  C.  C.  Denton,  superintendent 


igent ;  F.  M.  Byron,  city  passenger  next  day.  there's  nothing  to  prevent  if  lie 
K.  Wilber,  Western  passenger  takes  the  flyer. 
iL-LkndC1  Tk’  fi'  dlvffi  ,  Must  Pay  for  the  Luxury.  - 

carbuilders,  and  A.  B.  Newejl  sU-  Tohelp  make  tins  train  pay,  the  trav- 
ldent  Western  division.  Others  r1'-1'  must  come  down  with  #81,  that  is  #20 
party  were  W.  O.  Chase,  superin-  1"1'  volu‘  ordinary  transportation.  «i  for 


An  Average  Speed  of  Forty-nine  Mil 
per  Hour,  Including  Stops,  Found 
Easy  to  Maintain. 


o-  pany :  W.  W.  Watson,  clerk 
_  Newell,  and  C.  C.  Denton,  su 

of  dining-cars. 

Description  of  Hie  T 
....  Of  the  train  itself  there  are 
miles  particular  deserving  special  c 


pay  the  railroad  people  for 
se  of  two  such  trains  not 
can  tell  you  at  this  early 
this  fiver  is  king  may  be  judged 
ake  Shore  schedule  of  this  date 


!  oram^Tlf'b’  T°’  ^ay  28. -SM  Tele -  ZTer^draulVc  preLu^'X  machin*  ]  traFns  l6ani  41 7t  meeting 

Oram.  The  books  say  that  George  Stephen-  erv  furnishing  the  power  being  compactly  I  Vn  lfr 

son  could  whoop  it  up  on  his  “Planet,”  the  located  in  each  car.  The  object  of  these  t  .  ,n  evpn  "limiteds”  stand  aside  it  may 

Adam  and  Eve  of  locomotives,  at  the  rate  of  buffers  is  to  re-enforce  the  service  rendered  1  !?e  infepre<*  that  the  exposition  flyer  is 

thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  though  it  is  not  bv  the  apparatus  constituting  the  now  „ 

a  popular  impression  that  the  astonished  familiar  vestibule,  that  is  to  say  in  keen-  m^  g! orffieP  Cav van8  °nf 
Briton  traveled  at  that  rate  in  the  third  TfXp?^^!’  cCle^Z.^Chi^of  W<^ 

decade  of  tins  hustling  century.  In  fact  it  £nd.  in  short  promoting  the  Ze- 1  .If°Pkins-  New  York,  and  Harold 

is  safe  to  call  such  a  feat  but  a  grand  stand  clianical  unity  of  a  train.  A  i  of  Utica.  The  flyer  pulled  into 

play  of  tli,e  immortal  Stephenson,  and  take  reform  in  car  construction  accompanies  this  '-“'’eland  at  9:24  o’clock,  on  time.  Crowds 

it  for  granted  that  when  the  “Stourbridge  innovation.  The  vestibules  are  given  tin  fl  "  ,  *°  see  .I'16  train  at  its 

Lion,”  the  “John  Bull,”  the  “Dewitt  wi«ltli  of  the  car  and  together  become  as  ,  8toPPingf  points.  The  biggest 

Clinton,”  and  other  engines  puffed  capacions  as  the  vestibule  of  an  ordinary  ZiZoUtt  eaXcc^k^tr  neonleerit’di°d  Z  Zn 
laboriously  along  at  something  better  EnV^NmVZ^X^rainfr^ 


Tliese  are  a  new  model  in  ear  steus  aud  two  , 

additional  bumpers  between  ears.  The  *  f  .  lrain»  *0  and  41  will  have 

bumpers  are  iron  plates  extending  the  I1  te  of  trackover  allothertrains. 

length  of  the  car  sills  and  held  in  almost  ,  °^n  : ^ust  b«  entirely  clear  of 

immovable  contact  by  pistons  working  sched^i'e^*  tlaCf  t  te?  lainut®s  before  the 


■  erv  furnishing  the  power  being  eompactlv  I  01  P  ass,n#  peints. 

located  in  each  car.  The,  object  of  these  I  ,  even  "limiteds”  stand  aside  it  may 

!  buffers  is  to  re-en force  the  service  rendered  l|  ^  mfeppe<J  .that  the  exposition  flyer  is 
by  the  apparatus  constituting  the  now  so,!ie  Pumpkins. 

familiar  vestibule,  that  is  to  say,  in  keep- 1  4 m°ng  the  passengers  on  the  flyer  are 

ing  connecting  cars  in  more  rigid  contact  i  J^lss  ^eorgae  Cayvan.  of  New  York; 
preventing  oscillation  of  separate  cars’  CTv  *>f  Chicago;  George 

and.  in  short,  promoting  the  me-  I  Hopkins,  of  New  York,  and  Harold 
clianical  unity  of  a  train.  A 1  Wr^am.  of  Utiea.  The  flyer  pulled  into 
reform  in  car  construction  accompanies  tills  I  *-“yelan“  at  9:24  o’clock,  on  time.  Crowds 


than  double  a  good  wagon  rate  the  Bnd  lnad’e  t<) 
rapid  transit  of  two  continents  then  from  the  insi 
rdaclied  its  miraculous  maximum.  But  The  interi 
those  historical  achievements  will  be  such  as  wo 
placed  reverentially  in  the  background  Lake  Shore 
when  the  public  tumbles  to  the  significant  parber-shop, 
fact  that  the  world-beating  pace  in  rail-  eneesTliat  jjj] 
roading  was  set  to-day  by  the  Lake  what  it  is.  I 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  and  are  finished 
the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  the  case  of  oi 


Better  widened,  the  steps  are  consequently  hinged  v  fLW,  94  took  the  train  from 
te  the  and  made  to  lift  and  oeing  raised  if  desired  ,  frt  l?  Toledo,  with  Engineer  Charles 
s  then  from  the  inside  bv  a  lever  Melcher  bossing  the  cab.  James  Lathrop, 

..  But  The  interior  features  'of  the  fiver  are  J",.  697,  it  to  Cleveland.  Water  was 

•ill  be  such  as  would  be  expected  in  thc'best  of  .frf“.tr“ck  tanks  1.4C0 

ground  I  Lake  Shore  trains.  There  is  a  library,  Xl  Buffalo*  T^tl  V°t  ^ 


railroads  when  th 
two  trains  that  ar 
Chicago  man  in  > 
York  man  in  Chica 


Luke  Shore  trains.  There  is  a"’llbrary'  Zl  flve,P°‘nts  between  Chicago 

barber-sliop.  bathroom,  commodious  smoic-  and  Buffalo.  In  thirty  seconds d,  100 gallons 

ing-room  and  all  the  other  convoni-  were  scooped  up. 

ences  that  make  first-class  American  travel 

w  liat  it  is.  In  the  present  instance  the  cars 

are  finished  in  natural  mahogany  aud  in 

the  case  of  one  ear  there  are  the  unusual 


se  allied  lines  started  number  of  sixteen  sections, 
respectively  to  put  the  A  Popular  Feature, 

ew  York  and  the  New  A  feature  of  interior  construction  promis- 
;o  in  just  twenty  hours,  ins’  to  be  popular  is  two  state-rooms  en  || 


How  this  was  done  will  appear  in  the  follow- 

.  ing  record  of  tlierunof  the  exposition  fiver  The  two  exposition  flyers,  east-bound  and  I1 

«,,,  wt yiifcw  « ....  jeSSSSEn 

o  cliK-k  this  afteinoon.  Ihe  tr;nn  wa>»  com-  much  objects  of  interest  to  railroad  men 
posed  of  the  brand-new  Wagner  sleep-  as  of  utility  to  the  traveling  public.  They 
ers  llayti,  Paris,  and  Hamlet,  and  a  are  pushing  for  advanced  ground 
buffet-car.  At  Elkhart  a  dining-car  was  at-  in  the  world's  railroading.  The 
taehed  and  taken  to  Toledo.  The  }vork  °*  No-  10  this  afternoon  was 
train  was  in  charge  of  Scott  Rathbun.  *n  »nghest  degree  satisfactory.  Be- 

t  f  mil  looked  offer  tl,.  . . .  ...  ,„d  *ween  Chicago  and  Elkhart  lies  the  Western 

o’  I  t he  Sic,  pers  and  division  of  the  Lake  Shore,  and  the  flyer 

Wnliam  IS.  Spear  managed  the  dining-car.  was  scheduled  to  cover  its  101  miles  in  two 
In  the  cab  of  the  mighty  Brooks  locomotive  hours  and  eighteen  minutes.  At  almost 
No.  100.  with  drivers  six  feet  in  every  station  it  was  from  one  to  three 
diameter  and  a  furnace  deep  and  minutes  ahead  of  time,  and  when 
ficrv  as  the  bowels  of  a  volcano,  were  ,  lo<\omotiYe  was  detached  at 
Veteran  John  Gulmyer,  who  held  the  EUvliart  the  entire  train  was  In  perfect  con- 
4,  ...  r  w  „  Kw.  dition.  At  Toledo,  the  eastern  terminal  of 

throttle,  and  young  C  W.  hd*c-  tlie  division,  there  was  a  good  three  minutes 

man.  To  keep  things  at. concert  pitch  in  to  spare,  and,  after  the  prescribed  inspec- 
auch  work  this  summer  as  the  exposition  tion,  the  same  record-breaking  pace  was 
flyer  lias  cut  out  for  it  went  E.  E.  Dellen-  tu ken  up  for  Cleveland, 
ger.  traveling  fireman,  as  thirl  man  in  the  A  Breakneck  Pace, 

capacious  cab.  With  1.200  minutes  in  which  to  run  the 

The  Public  Takes  a  Peep.  880  miles  between  Chicago  and  New  York, 

Prior  to  its  start  the  flyer  was  open  to  “  train  must  keep  an  average  speed,  aside 


The  Public  Takes  a  P.  ep 
Prior  to  its  start  the  flyer  via; 
public  inspection,  and.  people 
took  occasion  to  observe  that  i 


open  to  a  train  must  keep  an  average  speed,  aside 
morally  ,  tvom  n11  stoPs,  of  forty-nine  miles  an  hour. 

Some  of  the  running  to-day  was  faster  than 
-all,  nt  at  *],e  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute  On  elm 


took  occasion  to  onseive  inat  ns  -aiient  at  tlle  rato  ot  a  mne  a  minute.  On  the 
features  were  elegance,  simplicity,  and  other  hand,  about  fifty  miles  from  Chicago  1 
neatness— qualities  that  put  thorough-  I  is  a  grade  of  twenty-eight  feet  to  the  mile 
breds  under  the  wire  at  the  head  and  here  for  a  few  miles  this  sixty-mile 
of  the  procession. .  At  2  o’clock  sharp  clip  cannot  be  easily  maintained, 
the  fiver  pulled  out.  and  the  Lake  A  matter  of  chief  concern  to  the  public  as 
Shore  ‘  ofliciuls  and  Chicago  n-w.-paper  the  friend  of  such  progressive  railroading 
men.  who  were  the  travelers  particularly  is  the  fact  that  high  speed  can  be  attained 
Interested  in  the  performance  of  the  beast,  and  yet  the  traveler  feels  no  ap- 
drew  watches  and  began  to  study  the  pace,  prehension  of  risk.  Good  road  beds 


IS- 3 


rains  daily  between  New  York  &  Chicago ;  whih 
he  New  York  Ontario*  Western  and  Rome  W# 
ertown  *  Ogdensburg  route  has  established,; 
hrough  sleeping  ear  service  twice  daily  in  connec 
ion  also  with  the  Orand  Trunk.  The  westeri 
ines  too  have  had  to  make  room  for  another  tin 
welcome  bedfellow,  the  young  Nickel  Plate,  whicl 
after  disturbing  the  peace  at  intervals  has  at  las 
secured  recognition  and  has  started  up  as  a  througl 
line  in  connection  with  the  West  Shore.  The  lat 
ter  having  thus  obtained  as  its  connection  anothei 
Vanderbilt  line  has  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  the 
Grand  Trunk,  although  it  will  continue  to  haul  i 
sleeper  in  connection  with  the  latter  and  the  Wa 
bash. 

I  A  rearrangement  of  proportions  will  of  course 
jollow  the  new  elements  of  competition  now  intro¬ 
duced.  While  there  is  no  pool  for  the  physical  di¬ 
vision  ,,f  travel  between  the  trunk  linos  there  is  :ui 
!•  understanding  as  to  the  share  of  the  first-class  pas- 

fsengers  each  line  is  naturally  entitled  to,  and  it  is 
ntended  to  equalize  on  this  by  turning  over  immi¬ 
grant  travel  to  the  lines  falling  short  on  first-class 
'.  passengers.  The  workings  of  this  arrangement 
during  the  last  quarter  are  indicated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table: 


N.  Y.  Central.... 

West  Shore . 

Ontario  &  West .  . 

Erie . 

Lackawanna . 

Lehigh  Valley 


•  Entitled.  Carried.  Changes, 
128,500  144,000  Inc.  15,500 

11,500  5,200  Dec.  6,800 

58,000  65,000  Inc.  7,000 

20,200  16,000  Dec.  4,200 


Although  the  Lackawanna  has  had  r 


_  PCNNiYLWmA  L 
.  N.Y.  Cent., Mich. 
.  Gasno  Trunk 


™oL.5.R,S  Er/e 
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car  service  west  of  Buffalo,  it  has  competed  to  some 
extent  for  through  travel,  so  that  the  number  of 
trunk  lines  from  New  York  westward  is  eight.  I 
The  volume  of  travel  between  New  York  and' 
Chicago  has  been  much  exaggerated  in  the  public 
mind  by  observing  the  extensive  and  costly  com¬ 
petition  of  the  railways  over  it.  During  the  year 
1891  the  total  number  of  first  and  second-class 
passengers  in  both  directions  between  these 
cities  averaged  a  little  over  13,000  per  month.  The 
first-class  travel  was  represented  by  5,241  passen¬ 
gers  west  bound  and  4,407  east  bound  per  month, 
or  a  daily  average  of  about  175  west  bound  and 
147  east  bound.  Divided  between  28  trains  this 
would  give  an  average  of  0.2  passengers  west 
bound  and  .r>.2  east  bound  per  train,  and  when  this 
number  is  subdivided  by  the  number  of  cars  per 
train  employed  in  the  service  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  through  travel  is  provided  for  on 
a  sufficiently  liberal  scale.  Of  course  these  trains 
also  carry  business  from  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
and  from  various  intermediate  cities,  and  do  a 
local  business  which  does  not  figure  in  this  state¬ 
ment;  indeed  it  is  the  local  and  not  the  through 
business  which  enables  the  competing  lines  to 
maintain  the  extensive  and  extravagantly  equipped 
car  service  that  they  offer  to  an  exacting  and  not 
very  appreciative  public.  In  continuing  and  i 
even  increasing  very  considerably  this  service  for 
the  world's  fair  period  the  railways  naturally  ex¬ 
pect  a  large  increase  in  business,  but  the  gain 
S  must  be  very  great  during  the  coming  five  months 
to  bring  return  for  the  lavish  outb  ■  ,  - 


in  irj.j. 


FAST  PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVE,  CLASS  N,  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  &  HUDSON  RIVER  RAILROAD. 


DESIGNED  BY  MR.  WILLIAM  BUCHANAN,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  MOTIVE  POWER  AND  ROLLING  STOCK. 
Began  service  May  I,  1893.  Reached  the  speed  of  102  miles  an  hour  May  5,  and  exceeded  the  speed  of  112  miles  an  hot 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  NATIONAL  CAP  AND  LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDER.  JUNF,  1893. 


FAST  PASSENGER  LOCOMOTIVE,  CLASS  N,  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  &  HUDSON  RIVER  RAILROAD. 

DESIGNED  BY  MR.  WILLIAM  BUCHANAN.  SUPERINTENDENT  OE  MOTIVE  POWER  AND  ROLLING  STOCK. 

Began  service  May  1,  1893.  Reached  the  speed  of  102  miles  an  hour  May  5.  and  exceeded  the  speed  of  112  miles  an  hour  May  II.  1893. 


roads.  The  average  spaed,  including  all  stops, 


NEW  YORK 

TO  CHICAGO 

IN  20  HOURS 

Continued  from  Firtt  Page. 

•  his  city  and  Buffalo  over  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  are  covered  at  a  gait  of  50.77  miles  an 
hour.  West  of  Buffalo  the  Lake  Shore  Com¬ 
pany  whisks  the  train  over  540  miles  at  the 
rate  of  47.86  miles  for  every  sixty  minutes. 

As  befits  such  a  service  everything  about 
the  new  train  is  of  the  latest  and  most  im¬ 
proved  designs. 

The  six  cars  in  the  “Exposition  Flyer,”  cost 
f 16,000  each  and  the  engine  that  draws  them 
cost  $10,500,  so  that  the  value  of  the  train  is 
$100,600.  The  train  started  from  the  Grand 
Central  Station  with  five  cars — a  buffet  and 
baggage  car,  a  parlor  or  day  car  and  three 
sleeping  cars — and  a  dining  room  car  was  at¬ 
tached  at  Albany. 

The  cars  were  built  specially  for  the  “Flyer' 
and  represent  the  latest  and  best  in  car  archi¬ 
tecture,  including  a  new  device  for  assuring 
steadiness,  hydraulic  buffers,  the  invention  of 
Arthur  Leonard,  Private  Secretary  to  Third 
Vice-Presicent  H.  Walter  Webb  of  the  New 
York  Central  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted 
for  not  only  the  twenty-hour  train  but  to  other 
striking  improvements  in  the  service  on 
"America's  Greatest  Railroad.” 

In  addition  to  its  regular  passengers  the 
"Flyer”  took  out  yesterday  afternoon  a  number 
of  railway  and  newspaper  men. 

The  second  train  on  the  run  West  will  leave 
the  Grand  Central  station  at  3  o’clock  this 
afternoon,  and  the  first  from  Chicago  will  begin 
its  journey  eastward  at  2  o'clock.  To-day, 
therefore,  will  see  the  twenty-hour  service  in 
full  operation  from  both  ends  of  the  line. 


THIS  GIVES  THE  SPEED. 

Something  Abont  the  Engine  Which  Draws 
the  "Flyer.” 

The  engine  which  draws  the  train  is  one  of 
the  finest  owned  by  the  New  York  Central  road. 
It  was  built  from  designs  by  William  Buehan- 
an,  superintendent  of  Motive  Power  and 
Rolling  Stock. 

The  engine  weighs  120,000  pounds,  40,000 
pounds  being  carried  on  tbe  four  truch  wheelB, 
and  80,000  pounds  on  the  four  drivers.  The 
drivers  are  six  feet  six  inches  in  diameter 
and  eight  feet  six  inches  spread.  The  truck 
wheels  are  thirty-six  incheajin  diameterandsix 
feet  eight  inohes  spread.  The  cylinders  have 
a  diameter  of  nineteen  inches  and  a  twenty- 
four  inch  stroke. 

The  boiler  is  of  the  wagon-top  type  68  inches 
1”  diameter  at  the  »me'le«t  rinir 


feet  at  its  widest  point  and  with  a  roof  14  feet 
3  inches  above  the  track.  It  has  Wagner  stan¬ 
dard  trucks  with  36-incb  steel  wheels.  He 
who  explores  tbe  baggage  room  finds  a  space 
24  feet  long  given  up  to  the  effects  of  passen¬ 
gers  and  the  genius  who  presides  over  them. 
Back  of  this  compartment  is  the  main  parlor 
or  smoking  room,  a  cheerful  place,  fitted  with 
large  plate  glass  windows  and  rich  in  easy 
chairs,  writing  desks,  book  cases,  etc.  Four 
section  seats,  adjoining  the  smoking  room,  are 
richly  upho'stered  in  embossed  leather.  They 
look  especially  designed  for  the  convenience  of 
card  players — and  they  do  not  belie  tbeir  looks. 

A  buffet,  supplied  with  creature  comforts, 
for  whioh  the  heart  yearns  now  and  then,  a 
barber  shop  and  a  bath  room  complete  the 
equipment  of  the  car. 

There  nre  seats  for  twenty-two  persons  in 
this  car,  but  by  the  use  of  camp  stools  thirty 
can  be  accommodated  if  need  be. 

Naturally  suggested  by  the  buffet  of  the 
combination  car,  but  not  next  in  order  neces¬ 
sarily,  is  tbe  dining  car.  This  restaurant  on 
wheels  will  seat  30  persons;  that  is,  it  has  five 
tables  accommodating  four  diners  at  each,  and 
five  others,  each  with  places  for  two.  The  din¬ 
ing-room  is  arranged  especially  with  a  view  to 
giving  tbe  maximum  of  room  and  eonvenienoe 
to  guests.  At  the  table  are  movable  chairs, 
handsomely  upholstered  in  leather.  The  fin¬ 
ishing  of  the  room  is  in  Amerionn  oak,  carved 
after  appropriate  designs.  At  one  end  is  a 
buffet  lavishly  supplied  with  silver  nnd  table¬ 
ware,  wine  coolers  end  other  trifles  of  the 
kind,  soothing  and  oheerful  to  look  upon.  The 
crockery  is  Haviland  ware  of  speoial  designs, 
and  the  table  linen  is  of  a  special  importation. 
Handsome  curtains  and  draperies  add  to  the 
oheerfulness  of  the  interior.  Well  away  from 
the  dining  room  is  the  kitchen,  supplied  with 
every  convenience  and  appliance  in  the  way  of 
ranges,  hot  water,  tables,  and  all  the  equip¬ 
ments  necessary  for  the  prompt  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  service  of  meals  to  large  parties.  Then, 
too,  there  are  refrigerators,  wine  lockers  and 
oupboards,  and  all  other  mysterious  recesses 
of  a  well-established  and  well-stooked  kitchen. 

The  dining  car  is  76  feet  5}  inohes  over  all. 
It  runs  on  36-inoh  steel  wheels,  with  trucks  of 
the  Wagner  standard. 

For  the  passenger  whose  journey  is  oon- 
fined  to  day  or  evening  is  provided  a  drawing 
room  car.  It  is  a  trifle  less  in  length  than  the 
dining  oar — the  figures  are  70  feet,  with  an 
odd  half-inch  to  spare.  It  has  the  36-inch 
wheels. 

There  are  places  in  this  car  for  36  persons. 
Twenty  of  them  have  revolving  chairs,  richly 
upholstered  in  the  main  saloon.  Then  there 
are  sofas,  and  the  comfortable  seats  in  the 
staterooms.  The  parlor  is  finished  in  mahogany 
and  the  smaller  rooms  in  quartered  English 
oak,  appropriately  carved.  The  upholstery  is 
of  steel  gray  frieze  plush,  with  draperies,  cur¬ 
tains  and  lambrequins  of  harmonious  tints. 

From  27  to  60  persons  oan  be  made  ootn- 
fortable  in  each  of  the  sleepers.  These  cars 
are  within  half  an  inch  of  77£  feet  in  length, 


was  37.9  miles  per  hour. 

John  W.  Mackey  and  a  party  of  friends 
have  covered  tbe  distance  between  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  New  York,  3,346  miles,  in  4  days,  12 
hours  and  53  minutes.  They  came  over  tbe 
tracks  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific, 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  Lake  , Shore 
and  Michigan  Southern  and  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Hudson  River  roads,  and  made  an 
average  speed  of  30.7  miles  per  hour,  includ¬ 
ing  Btops. 

James  L.  Flood  and  party,  traveling  over 
the  same  route,  beat  ibis  record  by  just  ex¬ 
actly  16  minutes,  and  raised  the  average  to 
30.8  miles  per  hour.  Herman  Oelrichs  and 
party  made  tbe  same  run  in  4  days,  16  hours 
and  30  minutes,  obtaining  an  average  of  29.75 
miles  per  hour.  Baron  Von  Sohroeder  and 
party  diverted  slightly  in  making  the  San 
Francisco-New  York  trip,  taking  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  and  Pacific  road  instead  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy.  They  gained 
17  minutes  over  Mr.  Oelrichs,  and  raised  the  j 
average  to  29.81  miles  per  hour. 


TRAVEL  IN  FORMER  DATS. 
Primitive  Vehicles  Which  Lumbered  Along 
at  Twelve  Miles  an  Hour. 

What  a  contrast  is  the  “Expoeitioh  Flyer”  id 
comfort,  speed  and  safety,  with  the  facilities 
for  travel  that  were  at  the  disposal  of  our 
fathers,  to  say  nothing  of  our  grandfathers! 
It  is  only  sixty-eight  years  sinoe  the  first  rail¬ 
way  was  opened  for  traffic,  and  such  was  the 
unwonted  speed  of  that  first|train  on  the  Stock- 
ton  and  Darlington  Railway  that  George 
Stephenson,  who  handled  the  throttle  of  his 
own  locomotive,  thought  it  necessary  for  safety 
to  send  a  man  ahead  on  horseback  to  warn  the 
careless  wayfarer  of  the  disaster  that  would 
overtake  him  if  be  got  in  the  traok  of  the  won¬ 
derful  maohine  whioh  oould  run  from  one  end 
of  the  road  to  the  other,  twelve  miles,  in  two 

The  fare  for  this  ride  was  one  shilling,  and 
each  passener  was  allowed  fourteen  pounds  of 
baggage.  The  coach  on  this  great  train  was 
modelled  alter  the  stage-coach  of  the  time,  and 
could  carry  six  passengers  inside  and  twenty 
outside.  It  was  called  the  “Experiment.’' 

Of  course  this  wonderful  performance — 
twelve  miles  in  two  hours — caused  some  of  the 
more  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  new  system 
of  locomotion  to  make  “wild  and  extravagant” 
predictions  of  its  possibilities.  So  “utterly 
reckless”  were  these  “ill-balanced”  persons 
that  one  eminent  authority  on  traffic  matters 
felt  compelled  to  reprove  them  in  the  public 
prints,  and  he  ended  his  sermon  with  this 
admonition: 

“Nothing  can  do  more  harm  to  tbe  adoption 
of  the  railways  than  the  promulgation  of  such 
nonsense  as  that  we  shall  see  locomotives 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  twelve  (12)  miles  an 
hour.” 

It  was  only  two  or  three  years  after  this  that 
Stephenson  built  tho  celebrated  “Rocket,” 


one  line  lo  another  were  necessary.  Through 
tickets  and  baggage  checks  were  not  then  in¬ 
vented  so  the  pleasures  of  the  trip  were  fur¬ 
ther  enhanced  by  the  interesting  occupation  of 
collecting  and  transferring  baggage  ami  buying 

As  a  final  contrast  the  announoements  made 
in  an  old  time  table  are  interesting.  These 
show  that  commencing  July  10,  1843,  a  “re¬ 
duced  fare”  will  be  put  ihto  operation  on  the 
“railroad  between  Albany  and  Buffalo.” 
“Those  who  pay  through  oan  make  the  jour¬ 
ney  for  “$10  in  the  best  cars”  or  “$8  in  tbe 
accommodation  cars,  which  have  boon  re-ar¬ 
ranged,  cushioned  nnd  lighted.”  It  is  prom¬ 
ised  that  “three  daily  lines”  will  carry  the 
passengers  “through  in  25  hours,”  and  that 
“emigrants  will  be  earned  only  by  speoial  con- 
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flue*,  2  inches  outside  diameter  and  12  feet  .  - -  - - 

long.  The  fire-box  is  set  on  top  of  the  furuaoe  other  oars  in  the  train  “*«y  36-inoh  steel  road  attalnod  a  8Pe8d  of  twenty-five  miles  an 
and  is  96  inches  long  by  40}  inches  wide.  A  whBala-  h0Ur'  ContemPorary  "Socket”  was 

brick  arch  is  used  supported  on  arch  pines.  The  U  is  hard  “>  pi°k  a  «aw  in  these  oars  or  tbe  “Stourbridge  Lion,"  built  by  rivals  of  the 
total  heating  surface  is  1,861.60  square  feet,  their  furnishings.  There  is  a  wealth  of  hard  Stephenson  s  and  sent  to  America  in  August, 
and  the  total  grate  surface  27.8  square  feet,  wood  oleverly  oarved,  of  ourtains  and  draperies,  1®29'  Thls  “aohme  made  its  first  and  only 
The  smoke  box  is  extended,  and  is  fitted  with  ot  ,b,nin8  plate  glass  windows  and  highly  trip  0Ter  the  ral’B  of  tbo  Delaware  and  Hudson 
a  deflector  plate  and  netting.  The  stack  is  Poliahed  ***8‘al  work.  By  day  every  section  Canal  ComPany’8  road  from  Honesville  to 
straight  and  is  17  inches  in  diameter  inside.  has  its  oomfortable  seats,  and  by  night  its  beds  3*eleyy‘lle.  Pean-'  one  mile,  and  return.  It 
Tho  exhaust  nozzles  are  double.  The  boiler  is  wbioh  offer  restful  ease.  Blankets,  mattresses  went  no  further  beoau8e  tbe  8moko  8taok  was 
designed  to  carry  s  pressure  of  180  pounds.  and  beddiuK  are  of  the  finest  quality.  The  found  to  be  80  hi«h  that  U  would  not  8°  und*r 
The  tender  has  a  coal  capaeity  of  6}  tons,  toil®‘  room8  baye  hot  and  cold  water.  The  the  Sceleyvllle  brid8°-  Tho  ongino  was  also  so 
and  carries  3,500  gallons  of  water.  It  rests  8tat«rooms  have  all  the  comforts  that  can  be  heftTy.tb«t 11  racked  the  trestle  work.  It  was 
on  two  four-wheel  trucks,  with  36  inch  wheels.  plaoed  within  thcir  limits.  Throughout  the  Pu‘ aside  in  a  covered  shed  whore  all  the  move- 
The  total  weight  of  engine  and  lender  is  100  oar  tbere  are  8oft  carpets  under  foot.  The  able  parts  wero  stolen>  and  thus  a“dod  its  short 
tons.  whole  scheme  of  decorations  is  carried  out  with  oareer* 

Westinghouse  air-brakes  are  fitted  to  engine  har“on7'  *T  time  00  tbe  railway8  d8velopBd  1 

and  tender.  The  tractive  power  of  the  engine  -  **p,dly-  R°°d9  W6ra  built  in  various  partB  ot, 

is  16,720  pounds  and  the  ratio  of  weight  on  kkcords  fob  long  runs  “ou“t7;„an<1  “  ear*7  88  1332  tho  laul0U81 

drivers  to  traction  force  is  196.  KKCORDS  FOB  LONG  BUNS.  ..John  Bull”  was  making  regular  trips  with  a 

- -  Burst,  or  speed  Made  by  Specta,  Train.  at  ‘'T  °'  J 


n  the  railways  developed  ■ 
re  built  in  various  parts  of- 
early  as  1832  tho  famous^ 
isking  regular  trips  with  a 


trnin  that  carried  an  average  of  387  passengers 
'  daily.  Five  years  showed  a  wonderful  develop¬ 


ment  and  people  over  here  began  to  gei 
be  Inst-  •  °0mpan8on  of  lhe  “Edition  Flyer”  and  enthusiastic  about  .‘steam  cars”  as  their  c 
its  record  with  famous  special  runs  by  long  in  England  bad  been  a  few  year3  aarlier, 
distance  trains  is  both  timely  and  interesting.  0ne  of  the  mea  conaidered  most  “divisionary”  I, 
:o  profit  On  September  14,  1892,  the  World's  record  in  this  respect  was  Simon  Cameron,  who  in  a 
Vi®”  Y°rk  CeDtral  !raiQ  draWU  8p8ecb  it*  1836,  when  the  roads  forming  the 


Albany  no  stop  was  there  were  persons  within  the  sound  of  his 
wero  oovered  in  140  voice  who  would  live  to  see  the  day  when  a 
to  Syracuse  is  148  passenger  could  take  his  breakfast  in  Harris- 


Jl  V  l  .7  6XPT  Pr  e  0a  lePUmb0r  14’  1892'  the  World’8  re00rd  in  this  respect  was  Simon  Cameron,  who  in  a 

bythe  facilitiesoffered  by  the  new  flyer  one  of  was  broken  by  a  New  York  Central  train  drawn  8peech  i„  1836,  when  the  roads  forming  the 

18  ,  °°WPH  I  ,6  b7.rglme  I."  87°’lh*  tr“n  eDgiUe  l°-  Hna  between  Philadelphia  and  Harrisurg  were 
r^arhewhoi  Zt  oveVr 8  8*  ^weighing  230  tons,  or  460,000  pounds.  chartered,  made  the  “rash”  prediction  that 

**"*“•.  l  ”,  7,  Be'We8n  NSW  Y°rk  aDd  Alba“7  no  8toP  wfts  there  were  persons  within  the  sound  of  his 

S  g  hurricane  is  interested  made  and  the  143  miles  were  covered  in  140  voice  who  would  live  to  see  the  day  when  a 

most  directly  in  the  manner  in  which  he  is  minutes.  From  Albany  to  Syracuse  is  148  passenger  could  take  his  breakfast  in  Harris 

the'count'rv*^  Tht  ^  Mr°“  mil|e.8;“d  8“gin*  N°’  876  °°Ver8d  th*  d“tanoe  burg  and  get  to  Philadelphia  in  time  for  supper 

the  country.  There  may  be  a  marvellous  ex-  in  146  minutes.  No.  862  was  then  attaohed  to  the  same  day  P 

hibition  of, machinery  working  with  magnificent  the  train  and  the  last  146}  miles  between  tlyra-  Every  year' imnrovements  were  rn.de  Th. 

“tr  -rr  “n  -w-i- 

under  the  wheols  may  lie  tracks  and  roadbed  utes  and  34  seconds.  Counting  all  stops,  the  wera  gUperoeded  bv  Iona  cars  of  ono 

?rhm  rrr th#  ^  <£**£*»  » 

cised,  but  to  the  man  in  the  car  naturally  th.  New  York  to  the  station  in  East  Buffalo,  a  allowed  the  conductor  to  pass  through  tl 

first  and  most  pressing  question  is  the  accom-  distance  of  436}  miles,  in  439}  minutes.  Tak-  train  Tha  geat8  in  the  oar  ^ere  >ar  B 

modation  offered  for  enhancing  the  pleasure,  ing  out  the  stop,  the  actual  running  time  was  had  stiff  backs.  The  roof  was  low  and  flit 

TheCvelfer  bv  thi  t  •  ,  ^  't?"  and  44  8eoond!,-  and  tbe  and  ventilation  was  attained,  if  at  by  open 

YorJ  r?o7‘  h  "  f  r  av®fa8®  8peed  jU8t  short  of  61}  miles  per  hour.  i„g  the  doors  and  windows  and  l.ttfng  th, 

York  Central  h^no  cause  for  worry  on  that  The  best  previous  run  on  record  was  made  in  wind  blow  th  b.  In  cold  waatherB  th( 

score.  The  latest  triumphs  of  the  art  of  the  England  in  August,  1888,  on  the  London  and  effaot  wag  not  alwaT9  p]easant  Heat  was  sun 
oar-bu,lder  are  at  his  disposal  He  may  eat,  Northwestern  Railway.  Th.  train  in  this  caee,  plied  by  a  stove  in  each  end.  and  tallow  can 
sleep,  smoke,  read  or  improve  his  acquaintance  the  Scotch  Express,  exclusive  of  the  locomotive,  dleg  furn|ghed  tha  liKht 
with  some  of  the  most  charming  scenery  in  the  weighed  only  ninety  tons,  and  was  drawn  from  Wood  wa9  tbe  fual  U8ed  in  tha  enffine  anf 

the  day  suggests,  and  be  sure  that,  no  matter  speed  of  66.4  miloa  per  hour.  x  1 

what  he  does,  he  has  at  hand  every  facility  for  From  Jersey  City  to  Washington  is  226  end  of  his  jo  “  “Lt  haveTl”8  decfde^ 
enjoying  h,s  temporary  occupation  so  far  mi  miles.  This  trip  is  made  daily  by  the  Royal-  uncomfortable.  The  windows  were  loose  the 
his  natural  perversity  permits.  That  is  to  say.  Blue  Line  limitod  in  five  hours,  or  300  minutes  roadbed  was  rmnrh  »nrt  th.  ... 
me  New  York  centra,  and  the  Wagner  Palace  On  one  occasion  when  the  stlrt  was  delayed 

.ZtZZi  r  Unr;nar,8TS9fUl  theid‘9UD0e  W“  00Ter6d  ^  2«0  minutes,  not  agined  that  conversation  was  not  easfly  car- 
•ffort  not  only  to  smooth  down  the  traditional  including  stops,  whioh  is  an  arerage  of  61.9  ried  on. 

rough  places  in  the  traveller’s  lot,  but  to  sand-  miles  per  hour;  A_  *  ,  ..  .  ., 

n.nftp  oa  nr  ait  ^  occasional  diversion  for  tho  passengers 

Z  .  h  .  ,  .  .  ,  ,  TheiN#W  Tork  Cantral'8  Ne"  York  and  Chi-  wag  ftarnUhed  by  the  rails  on  which  the  train 

Mortal  man  must  be  refreshed  by  sleep,  food  cago  limited  about  the  same  time  nearly  ran  The.,  were  ef  fl.i  w  Tl, 

“J !  drink-  Accordingly  the  flyer  is  provided  equaled  this  record,  running  from  New  York  to  ends  were  cut  diagonally  and  were  lapped  in 
with  cars  particularly  devoted  to  meeting  these  Buffalo,  440  miles,  in  8  hours  and  84  minutes  ord.r  to  make  a  .  u,  •  •  tv.  PP 

“d, sr-  — ^ 

train  of  rare  beauty  and  completeness  of  ar-  miles  per  hour.  ,  ..  .  , 

Z*ZZ  au^e  7’thTu  7’  ddiniD8  °‘r  tt°“  tr,aDB00atiaenM  run8  the  b”‘  ap8ad  ‘hat  the  wheels  Tat 

trov.d  d.s7™  and  meet  ap-  attained  was  mad.  in  the  same  y«r  by  the  had  been  sprung  by  the  heat,  in  which  case  th. 

Behind  th7enoi  h-  h  •  d  ..  .  .  China  and  Japan  maU.  whioh  was  brought  rail  was  more  than  likely  to  ;e  driven  up 
Behind  the  engine,  which  is  described  in  an  from  Vancouver.  B.  C..  to  New  York,  a  dis-  through  the  bottom  of  th.  car  and  nossiblv 
other  place,  comes  one  of  those  oars  especially  tanoe  of  8,212  miles  in  8  days,  12  hours  and  through  a  passenger  This  manoeuvre  wu 
appreciated  by  the  male  tourist.  It  is  a  com-  48  minutes.  This  train  ran  over  the  Canadian  known  as  a  “snake's  head  ” 

KSaXiS!  rkr\  C&r'  in  R°me’  Wat,rt0W“  “d  °8den,bur8b  All  the  ro^s  of  that  day  were  short,  and  in 

feet  6  inches  long  over  all,  half  an  inoh  over  10  and  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  order  to  get  very  far,  frequent  changes  from 
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The  Austrian  Boyal  Train.  yy^  ^  _  /  S?  ^  £  y. 

A  short  description  was  given  in  the  May  issue  of  thet  SIXTY  MILES  AN  HOUR  BY  ELECTRICITY.  | 
National  Oar  and  Locomotive  Builder  of  the  special  train  — * 

lately  constructed  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  We  haveJ  T,v  puUman  Company,  of  Chicago,  has  given  an 
since  teamed  tint  this  train,  which  consists  of  eight  the  America‘  Storage  Battery  Company  there  * 

was  built  J>y  the  fli-m  of  F.  Binghoffer. in  Smicho\y. Prague.  r  p  /  .  1  .  ,  .  ,, 

and  we  are  now  able  to  present  some  interior  views  of  f°r  3^°  cel*s  specially  made  for  a  car  to  be  employed  bj  i 
the  principal  «■  s  of  the  train  which  show  the  gorgeous-) M r •  Pullman  in  his  journeys  to  New  York.  1  he  car  is  i 
ness  of  their  interior  decoration  and  furnishing.  We  to  be  driven  by  an  electric  motor  at  a  rate  of  60  miles  l 
are  indebted  to  our  German  contemporary,  the  “Organian  hour,  and  will  perform  the  journey  in  16  hours.  Mr.  | 
fur  die  Forlschritte  des  Msenbahnwesens  in  Teohmlscher  Armstrong,  of  the  Electric  Storage  Company  here,  com-  t 
Beslehung,”  for  our  illustrations,  which  we  reproduce] putes  that  the  stored  energy  will  drive  such  a  car  for  20  [ 
from  its  pages.  The  train  was  designed  by  members  of] hours,  but  the  charge  is  not  wholly  relied  upon.  There  ! 
the  royal  generil  department  of  Austrian  State  railroads, |  js  a  supplementary  plant  for  generating  that  will  come  1 
and  the  interior  arrangements,  furnishing  and  decoration !;„t0  use  on  grades -and  curves  of  much  resistance.  The  [ 
were  made  according  to  the  plans  of  a  specially  ap-i{,atterjes  employed  are  of  a  new  form,  on  the  Plante  f 
pointed  committee  of  officers  of  that  department,  and  ;system  ;n  so  far  as  functions  or  the  manner  of  operating,  i 
these  were  executed  by  the  Arm  named  above.  >but  Gf  a  wholly  different  construction.  The  Plante  cells 

Our  first  engraving  shows  an  interior  view  of  the  required  months  to  charge,  while  the  new  form  can  be  I 
porlor  of  the  Emperor’s  car.  This  car  is  mounted  oni.|)argCd  in  eight  hours.  This  car  will  be  one  of  the  [ 
two  four-wheel  trucks,  and  is  54  feet  in  length  between ioticeable  electrical  exhibits  at  the  Chicago  Exhibition.  . 
buffers  and  weighs  nearly  71,000  pounds.  It  has  a  small  \_/ndustry  (San  Francisco). 

compartment  In  the  forward  end  for  the  use  of  the ,  ^  _ 

body  servant.  This  room  opens  into  the  Emperor's  bed-1 

si 


tu 


The  furniture  of  the  Emperor’s  bedroom  consists 
of  an  iron  bedstead,  two  folding  tables  and  several] 
upholstered  clia  "s.  Tnere  is  a  washstaud  in  one  comer! 
of  the  room,  and  the  side  walls  and  ceiling  are  overlaid 
with  light  drab  silk,  and  the  windows  are  hung  with 
heavy  olive  colored  silk  curtains.  This  oar  has  means  for 
brilliant  illumii  ition  at  night,  having  nine  bracket  oil 
lamps  situated  n  advantageous  places,  silver  candle¬ 
sticks  competent  to  hold  twenty-five  candles  and  nine 
chandeliers  of  '  ur  incandescent  electric  lights  each. 
By  day  the  light  is  admitted  through  numerous 
large  windows,  and  through  the  lights  of  the  clear¬ 
story. 

Our 


price  demaml?^ 


,.F 


iTac.  9o*V—  /Yl  /ss. 
Z—4-  -  / 

'^/fHE  MATTER  SETTLED.  V 


The  Commission  Deoides  Not  t 
tar  fere  With  Pullman  I  Kates. 

Since  the  editorial  on  the  inside  of 
to-day’s  paper  was  printed,  taking  the 
position  that  the  Railroad  Commission 
should  not  interfere  with  the  rates  of 
t  engraving  presents  a  view  of  the  strikingly  the  Puuman  Sleeping  Car  Company, 
handsome  interior  design,  arrangement  and  furnishing  the  Commission  has  wisely  rescinded  its 
of  the  dining  and  smoking  rooms  in  the  dining  car.  The  order  of  May  10tbi 
ceiling  of  the  dining-room  is  ornamented  by  three  oil 1  Percy  Rober'iS)  attorney  lor  the 

paintings  rich  in  varied  colors.  The  side  and  end  walls  Pullmaa  company,  addressed  the  Com¬ 
are  overlaid  with  leather  pressed  into  ornamental-.de-  mLBeion  to  day_  making,  a8  all  say  who 

Tin  ,e  ITT*  TT/T  br0WD  Silk  han>rtnK"’  heard  it,  a  most  masterly  argument, 
and  illumination  is  provided  for  by  two  chandeliers  hold-  and  proving  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
ing  four  etecWc  hghts  each  and  by  a  number  of  silver  membera  of  the  Commission  that  they 
oauffie-sticks  holding  four  candles  each^ The  table  is  would  make  a  great  miBtake  by  reduC- 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  room,  lengthwise  of  the  car,  •  ..  .  Kor„,Q 

and  is  surrounded  by  sixteen  chairs  of  very  nanasome  in8  tlie  Pnce  °f  berths. 

All  parties  are  to  be  congratulated  on 


comfortable  design  upholstered  In  brown  leather. 

The  smoking  and  dining  rooms  are  separated  by  folding  this  wise  and  beneficent  action.  There 
doors,  which  In  <  ur  illustration  are  shown  wide  open,  in  was  no  demand  for  any  change  in  rates> 
their  handsomely  decorated  doorway.  The  smoking-  and  to  have  made  any  would  have  been 
room  has  four  card  tables  with  two  brown  plush  up-  to  cheapen  the  accommodations  and 
holstered  chairs  at  each  table.  The  means  of  illumina-  open  the  way  for  the  most  obnoxious 
lion  are  not  so  ample  as  those  in  the  dining-room,  the  claBB  to  force  themselves  upon  people 

chandeliers  and  candle-sticks  having  but  two  lights  ear'  .  . 

The  interior  finish  harmonizes  with  that  of  the  dining¬ 
room,  but  Is  of  plainer  finish.  This  car  weighs  75,000  _ 

fds,  and  is  54  feet  long,  and  is  mounted  on  two  four-  a^bT^he  best  eve'rleUwred  before 

>  tracks.  the  commission,  and  no  one  could  have  tuose  wuo  , 

r  last  illustration  shows  the  Interior  of  the  parlor  of  heard  it  without  being  convinced  that  j  and  it  i8  by 
oyal  attendants’  car.  It  is  apparent  that  in  design  j  wfla  nnrroet  “  ' 


willing  to  pay  a  fail  price  for  the  lux¬ 
uries  the  Pullmans  afford. 

The  speech  of  Col.  Roberts  was  unan- 


and  besides  this, 
would  require  a  very  large  outlay  of 
capital  to  meet  such  changed  condition 
of  things. 

The  Company  cannot  sell  its  pri\l- 
leged  accommodations  in  the  State  for  a 
less  price  than  is  asked  and  cover  the 
actual  cost  involved,  the  Clariox- 
Ledger  is  assured  and  believes.  Indeed, 
its  State  business  does  not  compen¬ 
sate  it  at  all,  as  the  evidence  be¬ 
fore  given  indicates  very  clearly. 
Why  then  interfere?  It  may  be 
true  that  comparatively  few  passen¬ 
gers  going  from  one  point  to  another 
in  the  State  desire  accommodations  in  a 
sleeper,  and  it  may  be  equally  true  that 
they  cannot  afford  the  luxury.  But 
this  can,  as  the  case  now  stands,  be  no 
reason  for  saying  that  they  shall  not 
enjoy  the  luxury  offered  to  them  at  a 
fixed  price. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  Commission  to, 
relieve  the  situation,  and  it  is  much 
better  to  allow  the  whole  to  be  regula- 1 
ted  by  the  two  companies  which  are 
vitally  interested. 

The  people  who  habitually  use  sleep¬ 
ers  do  no  not  want  a  change,  nor  would 
they  rejoice  to  see  the  day  come  when 
the  present  Bervice  shall  be  degraded, 
inferior  cars  and  accommodations  sup¬ 
plied  at  reduced  rates,  and  levery  berth 
and  seat  occupied  by  any  one,  white  or 
colored,  who  could  pay  ite 


n  was  correct. 

NO  DEMAND  FOR  IT. 


.  (  neard  it  w: 

s  apparent  that  in  design  hia  poBition 
njtcl  furnishing  It  is  in  harmony  with  the  other  cars  de-  ■  -  1 

scribed.  This  car  has  six  berths  for  the  royal  attendants, 
and  has  two  toilet  rooms.  The  car  has  six  chandeliers, 
eight  bracket  oil  lamps,  and  candle-sticks  for  holding 
fifteen  candles.  It  is  the  same  length  as  the  other  ears 
described,  but  weighs  77,000  pounds.  The  other  cars  of  , 

the  train  consist  of  the  baggage  car,  which  also  carries*  ^omPany>  nor  does  it  think  that  inter- 
the  dynamo  for  furnishing  the  electric  current  fori  fetence’ ,n  advance  of  a  general  popular 

Cnlnating  purposes;  a  car  for  servants,  a  kitchen  car  ,lemand>  result  in  aqv  good.  It 
another  car  for  servants  and  baggage.  wotdd,  in  fact,  be  to  say  that  nothing 

\  .....  in  the  shape  of  a  luxury  shall  ever  be 

\  eiJbyea  by  any  portion  of  the  traveling 

1  NOblic,  when  it  is  known  that,  first 

and  second  class  coaches  operated  bj 
railroad  companies  are  indispensable. 

It  first  and  second  class  sleepers  could 
be  provided,  tho  railroad  companies 
could  not  afford  to  haul  them  at  the 


would,  of.  necessity,  result  that  the 
sleepers  would  not  be  patronized  by 
the  commission,  and  no  one  could  have  those  who  now  constantly  use  them, 


certain  Jthat  the 
classes  of  our  populace  for  which  the 
inferior  sleepers  are  supplied  would 
The  Clarion-Ledger  does  not  believe  care  about  them  enough  to  pay  for  the 
that  the  people  desire  any  interference  privilege.  Poor  people  who  know  what 
by  the  Railroad  Commission  with  the  ;  »  dollar  is  worth  would  easily  prefer  to 
management  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  j  save  it  by  sleeping  in  the  seats  pro¬ 
vided  for  them  by  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies. 


1^6 


■  atlmUou  haviuS  beou  called  to  the  inaccuracies 

■  have  appeared  in  ihe  published  reports  of  these  e.x- 

a,ld  bolug  ;lnxious  to  learn  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
f  “nttt  ^—‘tative  to  Beading, Pa.,  to  Inquire^ 

■  ,  ,  wc  aru  therefore  enabled  to  publish  the 

■  and  only  accurate  report  of  these  acuidents. 

■L ThVni.n  “i  IO  0Uter  int0  "V  discussion  re- 

■  t  V,;.,n‘'n,S  °f  th<‘  W«**®  boiler  as  com- 

I  by  the  „m.,“  of  S  IT  w?  StaTSJI 

■  statement  of  facts  and  leave  our  readers  ini 

■  own  conclusions.  readers  to  draw 

1^?““^"'®  ULT*  '■  a“  «*< 

■gave  way,  is  still  preserved.  The  sheet  is  ban i  P°rtlon 

■tween  the  staybolts,  showing  that  hf  ‘  d'y  ba*«ed 

I  quite  extensive  before  the  latter  et  ^TM8  ^  be‘ 

fcged  about  &  inch  on  an  average  over  th  T*L  ,  8a««inK 
Istaybolt  holes,  which  were  orhmmll^  bo,e  sheet- 
v  thmrf,  were  *■„*,  „  *  * 

baclearopening  of  IX  inches  Th  ,  i  .  .  8  “ad  in  some 

|t  on  the  left  hand  side.  At  that  time  n,  the  crown- 
t  had  dropped  about  six  inches  and  at  hT  brebox  fcu,je 
holts i  the  crownsheet  had  fallen  from  eighUn ‘hth  r°W  of 
3S.  The  fallen  section  passed  almm  h,K  *  ‘ncbes  to  nine 
Jgh  the  fourth  row  of  staybolts  am/t  f*  band  8ifle 
Was  attached  to  the  tubesheet  Jm/ned  tbe  fallen  Part 
■through  the  tenth  row  of  starhnn  crownsheet  rup- 

jp*'.llg  tb‘  «■«’  htt  row.  hStoL  ,°i  “d 


dropping  down  from  eaeh“7 
they  had  been  put  in  by  a 

for  some  time  the  heads  of  ‘ 

and  had  burned  off  pv  f  th®  8ta 
have  been  perfectly  sound^  ^,“yb< 
the  outer  shell.  Those  nr^  a" 
temperature  which  in  preser»’e<| 

account  for  this  accident,  a  (h 
«irrtnflreandthe-»wr 

ae^ro^rrti61^ 

of  our  record  occurred.  It  wls 'en 
plosion  happened  in  the  w  1 
•I*  Wootten  (n-T^JSS^ 
boiler  as  there  was  no  one  on  n 
that  the  hostler  ran  the  engine  oi 

having  opened  the  blower  went  , 
forgot  about  it.  Some  time  after. 

down  in  that  direction,  and  whl 
the  boiler  had  exploded  and  waslr 
track.  This  explosion  occurred  if 
mg,  and  the  outer  shell  was  unin 
the  appearance  of  the  staybolts  A 
evidentiy  been  standing  at  the  foe 
side  sheet,  just  where  it  begins  t, 
crownsheet.  This  boiler  waf  built 
The  ninth  explosion  happened  o, 

was  of  the  Wootten  fcypP  oa  ' 

nothing  available  for  examination 
while  the  engine  was  standing  on  t 
were  informed  that  there  were  all 
a  hot  crownsheet.  The  boiler  had  , 

I  he  tenth  was  a  straight  top  bohi 
held  by  radial  stays,  which  gave  ci 
March  18,  1893.  The  boiler  was  huP 
issue  we  published  an  account  oft, 

-Til6  Pr!S.8  di8patches.  These  dig™ 


arc  entirely  untrue;  but  on  May  27  the  Board  of 
igers  of  this  road  adopted  a  plan  to  rehabilitate  its 
tion  by  issuing  $30,000,000  of  collateral  trust  bonds, 
res  for  $22,000,000  of  which  are  said  to  be  secured, 
emuinder  of  the  issue  being  intended  for  improve- 
s,  among  wliich  it  is  likely  that  new  cars  will 
e  prominently. 

o  foreign  demand  for  American  care  and  locomotives 
doubtless  be  much  increased  as  a  result  of  the 
uil.ian  Exposition.  We  make  the  best  care  and 
motives  in  the  world  for  the  use  of  new  railroads  in 
countries,  and  this  fact  will  be  impressed  upon 
Ign  visitors  to  Chicago  this  summer  by  the  exhibits 
merican  rolling  stock  they  will  see  there.  The  result 
probably  be  an  early  noticeable  Increase  in  foreign 
re  for  American  cars  and  locomotives.  It  is  thus 
that  a  review  of  the  situation  gives  a  bright  outlook 
demised  business  in  car  and  locomotive  building  and 
red  industries. 


THE  MA8TEB  CAE  BDILDEB8'  CONVENTION, 

ere  will  be  no  diminution  of  Interest  in  the  proceed- 

,itrrC°nrti,,n  °f  ,lu'  Master  Car  Builders’ 
elation  by  those  who  attend  its  sessions.  There  arc 

rets  r:rt07  *°  r,“ndor  ,',‘1'orl8  UP°»  interesting 
.  ,,f  '.ar  «l«ipimnt  and  maintenance,  and  several 

loninnttees  on  subjects  the  investigations  of  which 
:  from  last  year  will 

a  Tear  ago0r,nUt‘P“  °f  'Dtm‘8t  that  Was  not  a™ll 

(hr,f,,r  t,°  ,'mut  °f  the  ******* 

''ill  be  able  to  report  that  it  has  received 


Line  Care”  is  the  double  subjects! 
that  was  also  appointed  to  report  t 
Committee  on  Standards.  TlmtJ 
the  standards  of  the  association  relal 
of  trainmen  from  accident  were  so 
(only  two  roads,  in  fact,  conforms  ■' 
desirable  to  revise  them  in  a<wi4 
practice,  eliminating  the  dimension 
lining  the  recommendations  to  a  frL 

The  lettering  of  fast  freight  line  J 
another  dead  standard,  and  this  con 
to  see  if  it  can  be  metamorphosed  1 J 
coilforming  closely  with  current  p»J 

“Tests  of  M.  C.  B.  Couplers”  and 
B.  Couplers  to  Cars”  are  subjects 
of  two  committees  that  are  instr 
each  other  in  reference  to  the  invej 
Committee  on  tests  lias  made  tenstt 
the  Watertown  arsenal,  iu  Massacw 
at  Altoona,  Pa.  The  CommltteJ 
Couplers  has  been  in  corresponded 
hirers  of  draft  devices  for  cars,  ant 
a  report  favoring  the  adoption  of 
ing  than  the  tail  bolt  for  M.  C.  B.  j 

“Metal  for  Brakeshoes.”  The  ti 
jeet  having  made  no  progress  last  1 
was  appointed  this  year;  but  altbc 
were  named  for  such  u  committee  1 
to  take  up  the  extensive  investigat* 

|  to  decide  ou  what  is  the  best  meta 
I'liinintf tiw  of  1SPO-1  did  some  valid 


— < —  ^3*  -CA- 


PARLOR  OF  THE  EMPEROR’S  CAR. 


One  of  the  distinguished  guests  who  i 
pied  a  piece  on  the  platform  at  the  dedieatioi 
was  Darius  Heald,  a  son  of  Nathan  Heald1 
Captain  of  tho  First  Infantry,  U.  3.  A.,  wb 
commanded  the  forces  in  Fort  Dearborn  tl 
day  of  the  massacre,  Saturday,  Aug.  1. 
1812.  Mr.  Heald  comeB  from  St.  Chari 
County,  Mo.,  where  he  was  born  and  raisi 
and  where  ho  expects  to  spend  the  rernal 
of  his  days.  Though  now  nearly  73 
old  his  form  ia  as  erect  and  his  eye  £ 
as  though  he  was  but  half  that  old.  A 
full  beard  streaked  with  red  and  gn\ 
ceuls  the  lower  part  of  his  face,  and  he 
|  general  appearance  of  a  comfortable^ 
do  farmer  who  is  here  to  see  the  Fu 
was  not  born  until  eight  years  after  th 


wjonle  who  fell  into  the  hands  c. 
Indians  tHu  oiie  small  wait  alono  scorns  to 
Boated  to  the  shore  of  freedom. 

Some  of  the  Indians  Pant. hod. 

The  Pottawatomie.,  after  the  battle  and  the 

W  Willie tn  Henry  Harrison,  then governor 
ffV  Al«TndtaaaTnrritory,witl<  a  force  of  Kentucky 

and  con  disc  ^ThS 

inHictwl  upon  a  P“^  which  Oon.  Harrison 
murderers.  Vuworkwas  oommanded  by  Col. 

h;«  '?rp*®r®f  Five  Medals,  a  leading  Fot- 

tho  Tillage  or  r  of  the  ruthl.9. 

&"whdCsVew  women  «jl 

the  hranehoa  or  yj  soems  fitting  to  toll  tho 

lie  was  known  "S'  ,  _  „  a  hunter  in  Wostern 


The  Group  Composes  Well  and  the  Figures 
Show  Vividly  Violent  Action. 

The  principal  subject  of  the  group  is  the 
rescue  of  Mrs.  Helm  by  Black  Partridge  from 
death  at  the  hands  of  a  young  Indian  who 
was  about  to  tomahawk  her.  At  the  back  of 
the  group  is  deputed  the  death  of  Von  Boor- 
heeb,  the  post  surgeon,  who  is  shown  lying 
on  hiB  back  with  un  Indian  astride  his  body 
killing  him  with  a  spear.  Both  these  subjects 
have  given  the  sculptor  an  opportunity  to 
introduce  violent  action  into  the  move¬ 
ment  of  his  figures,  and  ho  hus 
very  wisely  chosen  to  represent  them  in  ar¬ 
rested  action.  Tho  young  Indian’s  arm  hold¬ 
ing  a  tomahawk  is  uplifted  preparatory  to  tho 
action  of  striking;  Black  Partridge  hits  ex- , 
tended  his  right  hand  to  ward  olT  the  blow 
and  with  his  left  ho  has  drawn  Mrs.  Holm 
toward  him,  and  the  Indian  in  the  rear  oftue 
group  has  completed  tliethPust  which  killed 
Hie  surgeon.  The  sixth  figure,  ttuit  of  the 


post  as  well  ns  tho  finish  must  bo  taken  aocour 
ht  in  the  race.  Wo  got  a  bettor  viow  of  tho  oak 
if  wo  hold  tho  acorn  tu  our  hands  while  we  look 
at  tho  buttressed  trunk,  the  towering  crown,  and 
tho  spreading  branches  of  the  magnificent  tree. 
Tho  first  rudi  structure  that  moved  by  steam  upon 
the  tramway  sots  off  the  liO-miles-un-lionr  loco¬ 
motive  more  than  ils  paint  ami  brasses.  LAP- 
plause.]  So  the  picture  M  r.  Mason  has  giton  us  of 
Chicago  in  1812  makes  tho  city  of  1893  moro 
wonderful,  moro  n  thing  of  magic,  than  tho  White 
City.  [Applause.] 

l  ooking  at  the  Beginning. 

But  there  is  somethin*  hotter  than  the  more 
sense  of  growth  to  be  hud  out  of  this  brief  visit 
to  Fort  Dearborn,  to  the  Kinaio  House,  and  to 
the  sand  dunes  that  drank  the  blood  of  brave  men 
aud  women  and  of  innocent  children.  It  u 
morally  wholesome  for  a  man  or  a  community 
i  that  has  been  highly  exalted  to  consider  the  be- 
I ginning.  Tho  soldier  whose  banner  has  tri¬ 
umphed  on  every  field  where  it.  lias  been  unfurled 


group  is  aoraowhat  pyramidal  in  futui 

_ /f9 


nmphetl  on  every  Hold  where  it.  lias  been  unfurled 
does  woil  to  look  at  the  cradle  in  winch  ho  was 
rocked  aud  tho  homely  surroundings  of  his  child¬ 
hood,  lortlioy  recall  the  scrvicoa  and  the  suen- 
fleo*  of  that  generation,  and  of  tho  humble  father 
and  mother  whose  Unselfish  and  unobserved  hero- 
lam  made  his  greater  career  possible.  [Applause.  1 
Doing  this  ho  will  oarry  away  some  abatement  of 
fSfl  pride  and  a  higher  sense  of  obligation. 

X  am  glad  that  we  are  beginning  to  build  monu- 


they  sent  Rebecca  Wells,  his  niece,  to  try 
persuade  her  Indian  uncle,  as  she  called  h 
to  return  to  his  family.  In  this  she  was  i 
cessful.  Rebecca  Wells  afterward  Dew, 
'the  wife  of  Capt.  Nathan  Heald,  and  v 
him  was  a  victim  of  the  ssBasi. 
of  1812.  Nathan  and  Rebecca  were  b 
sorely  wounded  in  that  fray,  Nati 
receiving  an  ounce  ball  in  his  hip  which  ti 
bled  him  greatly  for  twenty  years  therea 
and  finely  ended  his  life.  Rebecca  reeei 
Bix  wounds  from  the  Indians,  one  of  rfl 
disabled  her  left  arm  for  life.  H,fr  *OI» 
seen  these  scars  and  heard  her  tell  the 
of  the  massacre  many  times.  * 

Mr.  Heald's  wife  has  been  dead  for  ' 
years  and  now  in  the  hearty  decline  of 
is  spending  his  days  with  his  rjhvMMu. 
has  five  daughters  and  one  somAbB  Wm 
California,  two  of  the  daughters  marris 
the  neighborhood,  and  the  other  three  n  » 
life  comfortable  for  their  father  in  Up* 
home.  ‘  ....  ,4 , 

I  came  here,”  he  said,  to  aee  t’lj 
veiling  of  tlie  statue  commemorating  stf 
portent  an  event  in  Chisago  history,  *n* 
glad  to  think  that  any  Chicagoan  fell  c 


£jh»TBHDAY  afternoon  there  was  unveiled  on 
A«w>unds  udjncent  to  the  residence  of  Mr. 
g^orge  M.  Pullman,  near  Eighteenth  street 
iPrairie  avenue,  a  group  of  statuary  com- 
ative  of  the  Fort  Dearborn  massacre, 
incurred  at  or  near  that  poim  Aug.  15, 
HQ  2.  The  group  Itself  is  the  work  of  Carl 
•  If,  the  sculptor,  and  reflects  the  liigh- 
upon  him  both  in  its  conception  and 

_ ,  it  is  a  gift  to  the  Historical  So- 

Cy  by  Mr.  Pullman,  to  be  held  in  trust  by 
EtW ganization  for  the  City  of  Chicago.  In 
E^resence  of  tho  Mayor,  ex -President  Har- 
6  members  of  the  Historical  Society,  and 
the  city  and  county  governments  and 
prominent  citizens  the  group  was  un- 
with  simplo  but  appropriate  core- 
fcies.  Both  Mr.  Pullman’s  letter  con vey- 
K  tho  gift  and  Mr.  Mason’s  accepting  it  on 
ihalf  Of  tj.e  society  were  felicitous  though 
ief,  had  after  a  few  short  addresses  by  ex- 
Mddent  Harrison  and  others  the  handsome 
—emorial  was  unveiled.  It  will  stand  on  one 
H  lew  historic  spots  in  Chicago-for  we 
Ba^Tinado  little  history  yet— not  alone  as  a 
^testimonial  of  the  donor's  thoughtful  gen- 
ity  but  as  a  reminder  of  the  most  stirring 
tt  in  the  early  days  of  Chicago  and  ns  a 
T,u*gc3tion  of  the  mighty  changes  which  have 
l  occurred  since  the  Indians  attacked  and 
^slaughtered  tho  little  bond  of  settlers  in  1813 
here  the -monument  now  stands. 


<7 lt/*  y — 

It  is  announced  that  the  New  York  Central  has  de¬ 
cided  to  equip  a  full  train  of  the  Empire  State  Express 
with  Meneely  roller  bearings.  This  will  be  a  departure 
from  ordinary  conservatism  that  will  interest  the  rail¬ 
road  world.  We  believe  that  the  journal  box  offers  the 
widest  field  for  possibly  successful  efforts  calculated  to 
reduce  the  resistance  of  trains,  and  that  the  possibilities 
„f  improvement  here  should  he  investigated  to  the  full 
est  extent. 
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SLEEPING  CAR  —  ARGENTINE  GREAT 
WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

The  accompanying  engravings  and  litho¬ 
graphed  inset  illustrate  <  xlerior  and  interior 
views  and  the  details  of  construction  of  one 
of  a  number  of  sleeping  cars  built  by  the  Old- 
b?ry  Railway  Carriage  and  Wagon  Company, 
of  Birmingham,  England,  for  the  Great  West¬ 
ern  Railway  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  principal  dimensions: 

?augf- .  5ft.  Bin. 

Length  over  platform .  55ft.  8in. 


gusset  plates.  Side  buffers  are  used,  and  two 
of  Ttminis’  patent  spiral  springs  to  each  rod; 
ordinary  English  center  hooks  with  screw 
coupling  and  safety  chains  are  fitted  at 
each  end. 

The  trucks  are  7in.  x  8J^in.  x  :l8'in.  channels, 
with  swing  plank  and  tripple  elliptic  springs. 
Timmis’  patent  spiral  springs  being  used  on 
the  side  beams. 

The  hand  brake  is  worked  fiom  either  plat¬ 
form,  and  the  automatic  vacuum  brake  with 
two  15  in.  cylinders  applies  the  blocks  to  all  the 
wheels. 


21  persons.  The  seat  ends  are  artistically  de¬ 
signed  with  carvings  of  oak  and  walnut,  and 
the  company’s  monogram  carved  on  the  front. 
For  the  hot  season,  the  seats  and  backs  are 
fitted  with  woven  cane-work,  but  cushions 
and  backs  of  buff  colored  Buffalo  hide  are 
also  provided.  The  windows  have  three  run¬ 
ners,  and  are  fitted  with  glass  frame,  woven 
wire  dust  frame  and  Venetian  shutters. 
Greenwood’s  patent  sash  holders  hold  the 
frames  at  any  desired  height. 

The  upper  berths  fold  into  the  roof  and  are 
framed  in  American  black  walnut,  with  elab- 


Lengtli  of  body .  50ft.  0 

Width  of  body  outside .  10ft.  9 

Height  from  floor  to  undeiside  of 

roof  at  center .  Oft.  4 

Height  from  floor  to  underside  of 

roof  at  side .  Oft.  8 

Center  to  center  of  bogies .  39ft.  0 

Wheel  bate .  Oft.  0 

The  underframes  are  of  10  in.  x  9Um.  x  % 
channel  steel,  tied  together  with  knees  a 


EPINO  CAR,  ARGENTINE  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY 

The  body  is  divided  into  a  large  saloon  and 
three  private  compartments,  all  arranged  with 
upper  and  lower  sleeping  berths,  lavatories, 
and  water  closets  for  ladits  and  gentlemen. 
The  whole  of  the  framing  is  Morlmein  teak, 
the  roof  and  floor  boards  of  pine.  The  linings 
of  American  black  walnut  and  panels  of 
wainscote  oak. 

The  large  saloon  has  four  double  and  four 
single  seats,  with  seating  accommodations  for 


orate  carved  oak  panels  on  thefiont.  These 
berths  are  of  extra  width,  fitted  with  patent 
spring  frames,  and  front  curtains  of  silk  tapes¬ 
try,  mounted  on  silver  plated  rods.  The  lower 
berth  is  formed  by  slightly  drawing  out  the 
seats  and  inserting  the  cane-worked  back  be¬ 
tween  the  two;  the  cushions  and  back  form¬ 
ing  a  mattress,  while  extra  hair  mattresses  are 
also  provided.  Hinged  moveable  tables  are 
lilted  between  the  seats. 
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SLEEPING  CAR  -  ARGENTINE  GREAT 
WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

The  accompanying  engravings  and  litho¬ 
graphed  inset  illustrate  .  xterior  and  interior 
views  and  the  details  of  construction  of  one 
of  a  number  of  sleeping  cars  built  by  the  Old¬ 
bury  Railway  Carriage  and  Wagon  Company, 
of  Birmingham,  England,  for  the  Great  West¬ 
ern  Railway  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  Fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  principal  dimensions: 

?auge .  5ft.  Bin. 

Length  over  platform .  55ft.  3in. 


I  gusset  plales.  Side  buffers  are  used,  and  two 
i  of  Tun i n is’ patent  spiral  springs  to  each  rod; 
ordinary  English  center  hooks  with  screw' 
coupling  and  Bafety  chains  are  fitted  at 

The  trucks  are  7in.  x  3J£in.  x  :13in.  channels, 
with  swing  plank  and  tripple  elliptic  springs. 
Timmis’  patent  spiral  springs  being  used  on 
the  side  beams. 

The  hand  brake  is  worked  fiom  either  plat¬ 
form, and  the  automatic  vacuum  brake  with 
two  15  in.  cylinders  applies  the  blocks  to  all  the 
wheels. 


persons.  The  seat  ends  are  artistically  de¬ 
signed  with  carvings  of  oak  and  walnut,  and 
the  company’s  monogram  carved  on  the  front. 
For  the  hot  season,  the  seats  and  backs  are 
fitted  with  woven  cane-work,  but  cushions 
and  backs  of  buff  colored  Buffalo  hide  are 
also  provided.  The  windows  have  three  run¬ 
ners,  and  are  litted  with  glass  frame,  wmven 
wire  dust  frame  and  Venetian  shutters. 
Greenwood’s  patent  sash  holders  hold  the 
frames  at  any  desired  height. 

The  upper  berths  fold  into  the  roof  and  are 
framed  in  American  bla'-k  walnut,  with  elab- 


I.ength  of  body .  50ft.  Oin. 

Width  of  body  outside .  lOlt.  3in. 

Height  from  floor  to  undeiside  of 

roof  at  center .  Oft.  4in. 

Height  from  floor  to  underside  of 

roof  at  side .  6ft.  8in. 

Center  to  center  of  bogies .  39ft.  Oin. 

Wheel  baie . 6ft.  Oin. 


The  underframes  are  of  10 in.  x  3J^in.  x  ^in- 
channel  steel,  tied  together  with  lcnees  and 


The  body  is  divided  into  a  large  saloon  and 
three  private  compartments,  all  arranged  with 
upper  and  low'er  sleeping  berths,  lavatories, 
and  water  closets  for  ladits  and  gentlemen. 
The  whole  of  the  framing  is  Morlmein  teak, 
the  roof  and  floor  boards  of  pine.  The  linings 
of  American  black  walnut  and  panels  of 
wainscote  oak. 

The  large  saloon  has  four  double  and  four 
single  seats,  with  seating  accommodations  for 


|  orate  carved  oak  panels  on  the  fi out.  These 
berths  are  of  extra  width,  litted  with  patent 
|  spring  frames,  and  front  curtains  of  silk  tapes¬ 
try,  mounted  on  silver  plated  rods.  The  lower 
berth  is  formed  by  slightly  drawing  out  the 
seats  and  inserting  the  cane-worked  back  be¬ 
tween  the  two;  the  cushions  and  back  form¬ 
ing  a  mattress,  while  extra  hair  mattresses  are 
also  provided.  Hinged  moveable  tables  are 
litted  between  the  seats. 
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Opening  out  of  the  saloon  is  a  large  lavato¬ 
ry  compartment  with  cupboards,  clothes 
chest,  iced  water  tanks,  etc.  From  this  com¬ 
partment  a  corridor  runs  to  the  other  end  of 
the  carriage,  leading  out  of  which  are  .the 
private  compartments.  In  one  of  these  the 
seats  are  on  both  sides, 'while  in  two  the  seats 
are  on  one  side  only;  a  door  giving  access 
from  one  compartment  to  the  other.  The 
upper  berths  are  formed  by  the  backs,  which, 
are  hinged,  to  give  sufficient  room  for  the 
sleeper  in  the  lower  berth;  the  backs  in  being 
turned  up  are  raised  about  a  foot.  A  lavatory 
compartment  is  provided  for  passengers  using 
this  end  of  the  carriage.  Each  passenger  is 
in  electric  communication  with  the  attendant 
in  the  corridor. 

The  whole  of  the  metal  furniture  is  silver- 
plated  and  of  the  latest  designs.  All  the  deck 
lights  are  made  to  open,  and  automatic  swing 
ventilators  are  fitted  between  them.  The 
running  weight  of  the  car  is  62,720  lbs. 


purification  of  the  air  is  not  much  of  a  prob¬ 
lem.  With  forty  or  fifty  occupants  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  altogether  different.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  there  is  mudh  room  for  im¬ 
provement  in  this  direction. 

Any  person  who  will  go  through  an  ordi¬ 
nary  car  that  is  full  of  passengers,  or  a  full 
sleeping  car  at  midnight,  will  soon  realize 
that  the  atmosphere  is  extremely  foul. 

Railroad  officials  who  take  pride  iu  their 
roads  and  equipment  would  ao  well  to  try 
the  test  indicated. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  much  neg¬ 
lect  in  this  matter  which  conduces  so  much 
to  public  comfort,  and  which,  if  properly 
attended  to,  would  increase  travel.  It  is  an 
everyday  occurrence  for  persons  to  complain 
of  fatigue  after  a  day’s  travel  in  cars.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  this  feeling  of  lassitude 
is  caused  by  the  foul  atmosphere  in  the  car 
which  they  are  unconsciously  breathing.  Let 
a  railroad  car  be  constantly  supplied  with 


There  would  be  an  advantage  in  this, 
beyond  question. 

It  certainly  seems  possible  to  introduce 
methods  of  ventilation  that  would  cost  no 
more  than  present  methods,  and,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  less.  If  some  company  would  take  up 
the  subject  in  earnest,  there  would  some  good 
come  out  of  it,  without  a  doubt. 

RAILWAY  CAR  CONSTRUCTION. 

By  John  Kirby,  Ex-President  of  the  M.  C.  B. 

Association,  in  the  Railway  Age. 

I  have  chosen  as  my  subject  one  with  which 
I  am  more  familiar  than  I  am  with  some 
others,  viz.,  “The  construction  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  railroad  cars,”  having  been  engaged  in 
that  line  of  business  for  forty-five  years,  and 
having  witnessed  the  growth  and  improve¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  up  to  the  present 
time,  ranging  from  the  coach  eighteen  feet 


SLEEPING  CAR,  ARGENTINE  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


VENTILATION  OF  RAILROAD  CARS. 

BY  “HYGIENE.” 

Every  railroad  company  in  the  Union  gives 
more  nr  less  attention  to  the  cleansing  of 
their  cars.  By  this  we  mean  sweeping,  scrub¬ 
bing,  dusting,  etc.,  when  in  the  s  ations.  This 
is  most  commendable.  All  sorts  of  people 
travel,  ti  e  clean  and  the  unclean,  the  sick 
and  the  well,  the  old  and  young,  and  the  cars 
get  very  foul,  this  is  especially  so  on  long 
rune.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  that 
many  cars  are  deficient  in,  and  that  is  the 
purification  of  the  air  when  in  train.  There 
can  be  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  in  thiB  there 
is  room  for  decided  improvement.  Fora  car 
load  of  passengers  the  air  nteds  frtquent 
change  even  if  loaded  with  the  exclusive 
•*  lour  hundred.” 

Evi  r  since  railroad  cars  were  built  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  change  of  air  has  Leen  recognized 
in  one  way  or  another.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  cars  were  better  provided 
with  means  of  ventilation  than  any  palace  or 
Bleeping  car  is  to  day.  Builders  now,  it  would 
seem,  confine  their  attention  entirely  to  what 
attracts  the  eye,  in  the  way  of  fine  cabinet 
work,  upholsteiy,  gilding,  etc.  This  is  com¬ 
mendable  beyond  doubt,  at  the  same  time 
the  things  that  conduce  to  health  and  com¬ 
fort  are  quite  as  important  as  those  which 
please  the  eye  only.  The  medical  journals 
and  the  daily  press  are  constantly  urging  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  of  better  ventilation.  Trav¬ 
elers  are  making  frequent  demands  also  for 
more  air,  but  the  evil  grows  instead  of  di¬ 
minishing.  There  are  more  cars  running  to¬ 
day,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number,  with 
crude  devices  for  ventilation  than  ever  before. 
This  is  “progress”  with  a  vengeance!  The 
difficulty  in  the  case  seems  to  be  with  the 
railroad  officials.  They  care  but  little  about 
it.  On  all  roads  of  any  importance  the  officers 
now  have  their  special  cars  in  which  but  few 
ride.  With  half  a  dozen  persons  in  a  car,  the 


fresh  air  and  there  is  little  or  no  fatigue  in 
traveling. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  R.  R.  officers 
would  find  their  reward  in  taking  up  this  sub¬ 
ject  intelligently  and  practically.  The  whole 
trend  of  the  age  is  in  the  march  of  good  food, 
I  ure  air,  intelligent  clothing,  and  an  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  laws  of  health. 

Architects  are  giving  attention  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  public  and  private  buildings,  and  .there 
is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  public  opinion 
(in  the  matter  of  pure  air)  is  advancing  in  the 
right  direction.  The  perfect  ventilation  of  a 
car  certainly  cannot  be  adifficult  matter.  The 
movement  of  the  train  makes  it  possible  as  a 
mechanical  process.  The  sleeping  car  com¬ 
panies  have  put  in  a  plain  sash  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  car,  and  depend  upon  the  trainmen 
to  opjn  or  close  them  as  may  be  required. 
This  is  very  unsatisfactory  as  every  refiecting 
man  knows. 


Tne  cars  constantly  change  their  course,  and 
there  is  aconstant  liability  to  cold  draughts  to 
w  hich  everyone  objects.  The  fact  that  the 
sleeping  car  companies  adopt  this  method 
prompts  railroad  officials  to  apply  it  to  ordi¬ 
nary  cars,  on. the  theory  that  it  must  be  the 
best,  when,  as  a  matter  of  faot,  it  is  the  poor¬ 
est  contrivance  possible,  and  the  sleeping  are 
proprietors  know  it;  but  continue  to  use  it 
rather  than  adopt  ideas  not  their  own.  This 
course  is  hardly  fair  to  the  public  or  to  them- 
sehes,  when  better,  simpler  and  cheaper 
methods  are  possible.  Speaking  of  ventilaticn 
without  draughts  of  cold  air,  we  refer,  of 
course,  to  cold  weather  (when  ventilation  is 
most  needed).  At  such  times  all  the  fresh  air 
that  is  admitted  should  have  some  connection 
with  the  heating  apparatus  so  that  the  air 
would  be  warmed  before  it  came  in  contact 
with  the  passengers. 

Any  contrivance  that  admits  warm  air 
continuously  in  the  car  promotes  circula¬ 
tion  and  equalizes  the  temperature  through¬ 
out. 


IM  C 


long  carried  on  four  wheels  to  the  coach  of 
seventy  feet  and  carried  on  sixteen  wheels. 
The  Columbian  Expositon  w  ill  show  them  side 
by  side.  The  sleeping  car  of  to-day  will  show 
tfie  immense  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  appointments  of  this  class  of  roll¬ 
ing  stock  in  the  few  years  that  sleeping  cars 
have  been  in  use.  The  age  of  electricity  is 
upon  us.  and  when  that  motor  shall  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  locomotive,  that  may  make  a 
radical  change  in  passenger  car  constiuction. 
It  is  no  use  to  shut  our  eyes  to  this  fact.  It  is 
coming,  and  coming  fa-t. 

The  history  of  nations,  institutions  and  in¬ 
dividuals  is,  that  when  they  get  beyond  en¬ 
durance,  it  brings  revolution.  The  question  in 
mind  is  whether  we  have  not  gone  in  the 
matter  of  dead  w  eight  in  sleeping  car  construc¬ 
tion  beyond  what  is  profitable.  The  demand 
of  the  times  is  for  something  new,  and  it  is  this 
demand  that  keeps  the  strings  of  a  person’s 
wits  at  high  tension  all  the  time,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  something  new  is  produced  without  making 
any  improvement.  The  wise  man  is  on  the 
lookout  all  the  time,  and  if  he  is  not  self-con¬ 
ceited  he  will  see  something  good  in  the  works 
of  others  and  be  benefited  by  others’  ex¬ 
perience.  Such  a  one  possesses  the  faculty  of 
seeing  things  when  he  is  looking  at  them. 
There  are  many  who  do  not. 

1  have  recently  seen  box  freight  cars  having 
six  truss  rods  under  the  bottom  frame.  1  think 
it  fair  to  presume  that  halt  and  mayl.e  one- 
third  of  the  number  are  carrying  the  loads.  It 
requires  more  skill  than  is  usually  found  in  the 
c  ass  of  men  that  work  on  freight  cars  to  ad¬ 
just  the  turnbuckles  of  six  rods  so  that  each 
on  2  h  carrying  its  proportion  of  the  load.  It 
is  apparent,  however,  from  the  large  number 
of  ti  uss  rods  under  the  frame  that  the  designer 
has  lost  confidence  in  his  ability  to  construct 
the  elevation  frame  to  do  any  of  the  carrying. 
A  system  of  diagonal  rods  and  braces  properly 
applied  in  a  frame  eight  feet  high  will  carry  a 
load  of  60,000  pounds  or  more,  and  hold  the 
frame  in  better  shape  than  any  number  of  rods 
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Opening  out  of  the  saloon  is  a  large  lavato¬ 
ry  compartment  with  cupboards,  clothes 
chest,  iced  water  tanks,  etc.  From  this  com¬ 
partment  a  corridor  runs  to  the  other  end  of 
the  carriage,  leading  out  of  which  are  the 
private  compartments.  In  one  of  these  the 
seats  are  on  both  sides,  while  in  two  the  seats 
are  on  one  side  only;  a  door  giving  access 
from  one  compartment  to  the  other.  The 
upper  berths  are  formed  by  the  backs,  which, 
are  hinged,  to  give  sufficient  room  for  the 
sleeper  in  the  lower  berth;  the  backs  in  being 
turned  up  are  raised  aboutafoot.  A  lavatory 
compartment  is  provided  for  passengers  using 
this  end  of  the  carriage.  Each  passenger  is 
!"  electric  communication  with  the  attendant 
in  the  corridor. 

j  he  whole  of  the  metal  furniture  is  silver- 
plated  and  of  the  latest  designs.  Al!  the  deck 
lights  are  made  to  open,  and  automatic  swing 
ventilators  are  fitted  between  them.  The 
running  weight  of  the  car  is  02,720  lbs. 


purilication  of  the  air  is  not  much  of  a  prob¬ 
lem.  With  forty  or  fifty  occupants  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  altogether  different.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  there  is  much  room  for  im¬ 
provement  in  this  direction. 

Any  person  who  will  go  through  an  ordi¬ 
nary  car  that  is  full  of  passengers,  or  a  full 
sleeping  car  at  midnight,  will  soon  realize 
that  the  atmosphere  is  extremely  foul. 

Raihoad  officials  who  take  pride  in  their 
roads  and  equipment  would  ao  well  to  try 
the  test  indicated. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  much  neg¬ 
lect  in  this  matter  which  conduces  so  much 
to  public  comfort,  and  which,  if  properly 
attended  to,  would  increase  travel.  It  is  an 
everyday  occurrence  for  persons  to  complain 
of  fatigue  after  a  day’s  travel  in  cars.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  this  feeling  of  lassitude 
is  caused  by  the  foul  atmosphere  in  the  car 
which  they  are  unconsciously  breathing.  Let 
a  railroad  car  be  constantly  supplied  with 


There  would  be  an  advantage  in  this, 
beyond  question. 

It  certainly  seems  possible  to  introduce 
methods  of  ventilation  that  would  cost  no 
more  than  present  methods,  and,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  less.  If  some  company  would  take  up 
the  subject  in  earnest,  there 'would  .-ome  good 
come  out  of  it,  without  a  doubt. 

RAILWAY  CAR  CONSTRUCTION. 

By  John  Kirby,  Ex-President  of  the  M.  o’.  B. 

Association,  in  the  Railway  Age. 

I  have  chosen  as  my  subject  one  with  which 
I  am  more  familiar  than  1  am  with  some 
others,  viz.,  “The  construction  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  railroad  cars,”  having  been  engaged  in 
that  line  of  business  for  forty-live  years,  and 
having  witnessed  the  growth  and  improve¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  up  to  the  present 
time,  ranging  from  the  coach  eighteen  feet 


SLEEPING  CAR,  ARGENTINE  GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


VKNTILAT10N  OF  RAILROAD  CARS. 

BY  “  HYGIENE.” 

Every  railroad  company  in  the  Union  gives 
more  or  less  attention  to  the  cleansing  of 
their  cars.  By  this  we  mean  sweeping,  scrub¬ 
bing,  dusting.  etc.,  when  in  the  s  ations.  This 
is  most  commendable.  All  sorts  of  people 
travel,  the  clean  and  the  unclean,  the  sick 
and  the  well,  the  old  and  young,  and  the  cars 
get  very  foul,  this  is  especially  so  on  long 
runs.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  that 
many  cars  are  deficient  in,  and  that  is  the 
purilication  of  the  air  when  in  train.  There 
can  be  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  in  this  there 
is  loom  for  decideJ  improvement.  For  a  car 
loud  of  passengers  the  air  nteds  friquent 
change  even  if  loaded  with  the  exclusive 
••  four  hundred.” 

Evt  r  since  railroad  cars  were  built  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  change  of  air  has  been  recognized 
in  one  way  or  another  F’lfty  years  ago  the 
Camden  and  Amboy  cars  were  better  provided 
with  means  of  ventilation  than  any  palace  or 
sleeping  car  is  to  day.  Builders  now.it  would 
seem,  coniine  their  attention  entirely  to  what 
attracts  the  eye,  in  the  way  of  tine  cabinet 
work,  upholsteiy,  gilding,  etc.  This  is  com¬ 
mendable  beyond  doubt,  at  the  same  time 
the  things  that  conduce  to  health  and  com¬ 
fort  are  quite  as  important  us  those  which 
please  the  eye  only.  The  medical  journals 
and  thedaily  press  are  constantly  urgingatten- 
tion  to  the  subject  of  better  ventilation.  Trav- 
ehrs  are  making  frequent  demands  also  for 
more  air,  but  the  evil  grows  instead  of  di¬ 
minishing.  There  are  more  cars  running  to¬ 
day,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number,  with 
crude  devices  for  ventilation  than  ever  before. 
This  is  “progress”  with  a  vengeance!  The 
difficulty  in  the  case  seems  to  be  with  the 
railroad  officials.  They  cate  but  little  about 
it.  On  all  roads  of  any  importance  the  officers 
now  have  their  special  cars  in  which  but  few 
ride.  With  half  a  dozen  persons  in  a  car,  the 


fresh  air  and  there  is  little  or  no  fatigue  in 
traveling. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  R.  R.  officers 
would  find  their  reward  in  taking  up  this  sub¬ 
ject  intelligently  and  practically.  The  whole 
trend  of  the  age  is  in  the  march  of  good  food. 
I  ure  air,  intelligent  clothing,  and  an  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  laws  of  health. 

Architects  are  giving  attention  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  public  and  private  buildings,  and  ,tliere 
is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  public  opinion 
(in  the  matter  of  pure  air)  is  advancing  in  the 
right  direction.  The  perfect  ventilation  of  a 
car  certainly  cannot  be  a  difficult  matter.  The 
movement  of  the  train  makes  it  possible  us  a 
mechanical  process.  The  sleeping  car  com¬ 
panies  have  put  in  a  plain  sash  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  car,  and  depend  upon  the  trainmen 
to  op  ui  or  close  them  as  may  be  required. 
This  is  very  unsatisfactory  as  every  reflecting 
man  knows. 


’ne  oars  constantly  change  their  course,  ami 
re  is  aconstant  liability  ro  cold  draughts  to 
which  everyone  objects.  The  fact  that  the 
sleeping  car  companies  adopt  this  method 
prompts  railroad  officials  to  apply  it  to  ordi¬ 
nary  cars,  on, the  theory  that  it  must  be  the 
best,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  poor- 
contrivance  possible,  and  the  sleeping  are 
proprietors  know  it;  but  continue  to  use  it 
rather  than  adopt  ideas  not  D>eir  own.  This 
irse  is  hardly  fair  to  the  public  or  to  tliem- 
•  es,  when  better,  simpler  and  cheaper 
methods  are  possible.  Speaking  of  ventilation 
without  draughts  of  cold  air,  we  refer,  of 
course,  to  cold  weather  (when  ventilation  is 
most  needed).  At  such  times  all  the  fresh  air 
that  is  admitted  should  have  some  connection 
with  the  heating  apparatus  so  that  the  air 
would  be  warmed  before  it  came  in  contact 
with  the  passengers. 

Any  contrivance  that  admits  warm  air 
continuously  in  the  car  promotes  circula¬ 
tion  and  equalizes  the  temperature  through, 
out.  .  ,  . 

IM  C 


long  carried  on  four  wheels  to  the  coach  of 
seventy  feet  and  carried  on  sixteen  wheels. 
The  Columbian  Expositon  w  ill  show  them  side 
by  side.  The  sleeping  car  of  to-day  will  show 
the  immense  improvements  that  have  been 
made  in  the  appointments  of  this  class  of  roll¬ 
ing  stock  in  the  few  years  that  sleeping  cars 
have  been  in  use.  The  age  of  electricity  is 
upon  us,  and  when  that  motor  shall  have  taken 
the  place  of  the  locomotive,  that  may  make  a 
radical  change  in  passenger  ear  constiuction. 
It  is  no  use  to  shut  our  eyes  to  this  fact.  It  is 
coming,  and  coming  fa-t. 

The  history  of  nations,  institutions  and  in¬ 
dividuals  is,  that  when  they  get  beyond  en¬ 
durance,  it  brings  revolution.  The  question  in 
mind  is  whether  we  have  not  gone  in  the 
matter  of  dead  weight  in  sleeping  car  construc¬ 
tion  beyond  what  is  prolitable.  The  demand 
of  the  times  is  for  something  new,  and  it  is  this 
demand  that  keeps  the  strings  of  a  person's 
wits  at  high  tension  all  the  time,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  something  new  is  produced  without  making 
any  improvement.  The  wise  man  is  on  the 
lookout  all  the  time,  and  if  he  is  not  self-con¬ 
ceited  he  will  see  something  good  in  the  works 
of  others  and  be  benefited  by  others’  ex¬ 
perience.  Such  a  one  possesses  the  faculty  of 
seeing  things  when  he  is  looking  at  them. 
There  are  many  who  do  not. 

I  have  recently  seen  box  freight  cars  having 
six  truss  rods  under  the  bottom  frame.  I  think 
it  fair  to  presume  that  hall  and  maybe  one- 
third  of  the  number  are  carrying  the  loads.  It 
requires  more  skill  than  is  usually  found  in  the 
c  ass  of  men  that  work  on  freight  cars  to  ad¬ 
just  the  turnbuckles  of  six  rods  so  that  each 
on  2  i ;  carrying  its  proportion  of  the  load.  It 
is  apparent,  however,  from  the  large  number 
of  ti  uss  rods  under  the  frame  that  the  designer 
has  lost  confidence  in  his  ability  to  construct 
the  elevation  frame  to  do  any  of  the  carrying. 
A  system  of  diagonal  rods  and  braces  properly 
applied  in  a  frame  eight  feet  high  will  carry  a 
load  of  GO, 000  pounds  or  more,  and  hold  the 
frame  in  better  shape  than  any  number  of  rods 
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ABOUT  SLEEPING  CAR  BATE8.  \  | 

The  Constitution  of  the  State  declass 
that  express,  telegraph,  telephone  ancN 
sleeping  car  companies  are  common 
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Cost  of  Putting  on  a  New  Train. 
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should  be  maturely  considebeuL^. 

The  fixing  of  charges  of  sleeping  car 

B1D  Luiuiuvji  companies  seems  to  present  some  diffi-  fact  thluKe PennsylvanU  rall'road  wouTd _ 

carriers  in  their  resneotive  lines  nf  hnsi  '  cultieB  tbat  sboald  be  maturely  consid-  add  a  section  to  its  great  New  York  and  Chicago  lim- 
camers  m  their  respective  lines  of  busi-  ered  by  Qur  Railroad  Commisslon  beJ  ited,  which  would  in  fact  make  two  trains  instead  of 

I  fore  a  reduction  is  ordered.  °“6'  persons  have  any  adequate  conception  of 

I  Tf  .  1  .  A  Vw  I,  t  au  I  tne  0081  of  step  to  the  railroad  company. 
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island  subject  to  liability  as  such,  and 
confers  upon  the  Legislature  the  power 
to  prevent  abuses,  unjust  discrimina- 


It  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  these  corpo- 


tion,  and  extortion  in  all  chargee  made  rations  that  the  U8e  of  their  cara  ia  in 


by  them,  and  to  enact  laws  for  their 


the  nature  of  a  luxury,  that  their  duty 


means  however  the  outlay  of  a  large  sum  of  money, 
much  more  than  would  appear  from  a  glance  at  the 
schedule.  A  section  of  a  train  in  railroad  parlance 
means  practically  another  train,  and  when  it  is  run 
steadily,  as  will  be  that  of  the  limited,  it  will  be  so  in 
fact.  There  will  be  two  liraiteds.  The  addition  of 
this  extra  limited  means  that  the  equipment  of  four 
new  and  luxurious  trains  has  been  added  to  the  service, 
for  under  the  long  distance  schedule  it  required  four 
trains  to  represent  the  limited  east  and  west  bound. 


supervision.  Responding  to  this  pro-  doeB  not  Evolve  transportation,  but 
vision  of  the  Constitution,  the  Legisla-  lodSin8  merely,  and  that  their  utmost 
ture  enacted  section  4291,  that  sleeping  benefit  can  be  and  often  is  realized  in' 
car  companies  should  have  and  main-  “J*  8tandin«  Btin  a11  ni8bt  upon  the  I 
tain  fixed  rates  for  doing  business,  I  rajlway  trackB-  'I ... _ „ 

which  shall,  without  d’scrimination,  be  j  ^be  duty  transporting  passengers,  They  are  strnng'  out  between  New  York  and  Chicago 
applicable,  under  similar  circumstances  “  “  Urped-  re8ts  upon  the  railway  com‘  by  the  system,  and  while  one  is  starting  another  is  en 
to  all  persons  alike  and  that  thev  shall  Panies  which  are  given  the  power  to  in-  1  here  is  always  a  No.  2  and  a  No.  5  running  on 

wail  persons  alike,  and  thBt  they  shall  ,  UDO„  and  makp  ....  J  th„  ,flndR  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  east  of  Pittsburgh,  and  a 
submit  their  tariff  of  charges  to  the  t  “de  upon  and  make  use  of  the  lands  No  2  and  R  Nq  g  rnnning  on  the  Penn8ylv^nin  Iineg 
Commission  for  approval,  and  comply  of  pnvate  owners,  and  which,  among  west.  Each  one  of  these  trains  represents,  say,  three 
j  with  the  orders  and  regulations  of  the  otber  obll8ations  to  the  public, owe  that  |  Pullmans,  a  dining  car,  a  combination  car  and  an  ob- 
Commission  made  in  supervising  them.  °!  .  ProvidiB8  transportation  at  reason- ,  ^vatlo“,“ar„>„°.r  8«  «*».  whose  average  cost  is  $15,- 


If  the  organic  law  of  the  State  can 
make,  by  simple  declaration,  a  sleeping 
car  company  a  common  carrier,  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  doubtful  whether  the  section  of 
the  Code  of  1892,  above  alluded  to,  con¬ 
fers  any  authority  upon  the  railroad 
commission  to  do  anything  more  with  a 
sleeping  car  company’s  tariff  of  charges 
than  to  see  that  there  is 


able  rates  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  |  ■ 
use  their  cars  if  they  <  ravel 
through  the  region  covered  by  their  1 1 
lines. 

As  the  public  has  to  rely  upon  the  j 1 
railways  for  necessary  transportation,  it  w  iiuui  a  aB8ell  Br 

is  but  proper  that  their  rates  should  be  mile/  On "thiVYasisYTThe  n 


$90,000  iu  all,  and  with  the  engine  at  $10,000 
it  makes  a  round  $100,000,  which  does  not  include  the 
cost  of  lighting  the  train  by  electricity.  Multiply  this 
amount  by  four  and  it  will  be  seen  that  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  over  $400,000  is  required  to  inaugurate  this 
>w  limited. 

The  Pennsylvania  people  estimate  that  before  there 
any  profit  from  a  passenger  train  it  must  earn  $1  a 
ile.  On  this  basis  if  the  new  limited  trains  each 
resonable  by  seme  supervisory  tiu- 1  carry  less  than  40  through  passengers  each  trip  they 
..  .  j  8  thority,  but  the  case  is  somewhat  dif-  '?l11  l”1-'-.  Tha  inauguration  of  this  new  train  is  like 

aiscnmma-  ,  ...  _ _ . _ ,  . _ the  starting  of  some  great  business 


“w  forent  with  n  concern  that  morolv  ten  1,ue  starting  of  some  great  business  venture,  and  the 

tion  made  therein  and  thereby  between  ,  1  ,  tb  a  °?Ce  tbat  merely  ten*  capital  invested  would  be  sufficient  to  launch  any 

persons  under  similar  circumstances  de”  a  luxury  t0  tho8e  able  t0  pay  for  lt;’  8reat  mercantile  or  manufacturing  business  into  the 

To  the  average  layman  the  statute  so  and  whlch  n00De  need  make  use  of  on,  tide  of  commerce.-[Pittsburgh  Post. 

reada  ;  his  journey  unless  he  sees  fit,  and  pro- 

Section  4290  of  the  Code,  carrying  out  Y3?8  merely  a  lod«in*  hou8e  on  wheels- 
the  idea  of  the  common  law,  forbids  rail  I  T  .Ut  motivf  p<?'er’  and  wholly  un¬ 
road  companies  from  making  charges  der  the  control  of  the  transporting  rail- 
that  are  not  reasonable,  and  all  the  ma-  way  company- 

chinery  of  the  law  is  devised  to  secure  J00’  88  U  appea,s  18  often  the  ca8e’ 
reasonable  charges.  The  Commission  the  sleeping  cars  are  transported  by  the 
revise  railroad  tariffs  and  determine,  in  rallway  lcompany  on  a  contract  of  lease 
the  first  instance,  whether  or  not,  and  w3t.\  tbe  !leepl"fLc,t  company,  by 
in  what  particular,  they  are  “more  than  ,  *;blcb  the  pnces  of  bertha  and  8eats  on 
reasonable,”  and  whether  or  not,  and  in  tbe  sl®epmR,  cara  are  fiied<  any  reduc- 
what  particular,  they  discriminate  un-  V.011  °J  8Ucb  pncea  would  necessarily 
lawfully.  But  this  done,  the  question  dl8turb-  and  perhaps  destroy,  a  contract 
becomes  one  for  judicial  determination. '  between  the  two  companies,  which  they 
No  such  power,  it  would  seem,  is  given  had  8  right  t0  make  when  il  waa  en- 
in  respect  to  sleeping  car  companies.  tered  into’  by  takinK  away  its  chief  in- 
At  any  rate,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  ducement. 

the  statute  contemplated  such  grant,  or  If  the  law  squired  railway  companies  _ r__ 

the  exercise  of  such  power  to  them.  t0  8UPP'y  sleeping  accommodations,  the  pensible  requisites 
The  Clarion-Ledger  has  been  ied  t0  i  case  might  be  different,  but  it  does  not.  .  .  , 

look  into  this  I  matter  by  the  recent  ef- ' 0ther  concerns  of  quite  a  different  char-j 
fort  on  the  part  of  the  Railroad  Commie-  j  acter  pro'ide  at  8reat  expense  the  lux- 
sion  to  make  some  slight  reduction  in  uriou8  sleeping  coaches  that  are  hauled 
the  rates  charged  by  the  Pullman  Pal-  by  tbe  railway  companies,  and  they  do 
ace  Car  Company,  inside  State  lines, and  not  undertake  to  carry,  but  simply  to 
to  Isuggest  that  our  very  able  and  effi-  lod8fi  tho8e  wbo  choose  to  avail  of  their 
cient  commissioners  proceed  cautiously  “^vantages. 

in  the  matter.  If  they  have  the  power  The  Clarion-Ledger,  in  this  connec¬ 
ts  it  expedient  to  exercise  it?  Indeed  a  ti?n>  quotes  the  following  from  the 
great  majority  of  persons  who  use  sleep-  '  icksburg  Herald: 

era,  and  for  whom  they  are  constructed,  I  ra^o“mTrun  ata  ^u,ve| 

prefer  the  preservation  of  the»!a<u*  qw>  loss,  and  that  if  the  low  rate  Is  enforced,! 

— safe,  comfortable  accommodations  at  they  will  probably  he  compelled  to  take  oir 
a  rate  not  regarded  as  exorbitant.  They  thc sleepers.  They  declare  that  the  receipts' 

want  the  best  equipped  cars,  and  the  “6v,alfepera  *°t  n°J  ?af.  f,,r.runnl,lg 
*  .  ^  ,  .  ,  *  ,  them,  which  seems  to  be  fully  shown  by 

beet  possible  [service,  and  they  are  wil-  the  receipts  for  M*reb,  which  amounted  to 
na  r\  now  /%*.  .  only  fifty-two  dollars  for  the  whole  State. 

We  have  never  heard  of  any  popular 
pressure  for  this  reduction,  and  we  do  not 
believe  that  the  people  want  the  rates  so  cut 
as  to  force  the  roads  to  furnish  this  great  con¬ 
venience  and  luxury  to  the  traveling  public 
]dta  loijs^  T^e  roads  are  compelled 


/Tf  C 4  > Y  t/^^/7 
DINING  CAR  SEAT. 
by  T.  H  Russum,  B.  &  O.  R.  R. 


The  illusi ration  herewitli  represents  a  seat 
for  use  in  dining  cars,  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  and  is  in  general  use  in 
all  dining  car*  on  that  system,  and  was  de¬ 
signed  at  tlie  Ml.  Clare  shop.  This  seat  asset  Is 
its  superiority  over  others  on  account  of  the 
very  limited  space  it  occupies,  and  differs  from 
all  others  in  the  fact  of  having  no  rail  front 
the  seat^end  to  the  side  of  the  car;  and,  when 
folded,  only  occupies  a  space  the.  thickness  of 
the  seat  and  back,  thus  giving  much  greater 
space  between  tables  and  much  more  ease  aYWk 
comfort  to  the  patrons  of  those  highly  indis- 
™„:kj  iuxurj0U8  railway  travel. 


ling  to  pay  for  it. 
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It  never  was  Intended  by  the  Legislature 
that  any  railroad  In  the  State  shot 
any  car  for  the  comfort  and 
the  passengers  at  a  loss,  and  the  Commission 
jlhonld  act  on  that  principle. 
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TYPICAL  AMERICAN  CARRIAGES. 


the  transcontinental  rate  war.  tbe  PULLMAN  compani' a  NDTilhi  The  accompanying  plans  represent  the  arrange- 

The  standard  first-class  passenger  rate  between ‘  x^LROAii  commission  of  mis-  ment  of  typical  American  railway  carriages  of 
*t.  Paul  and  north  Pacific  coast  points  is  $no,i  \Ve  congratulate  the  people  of  Missis-  present  design,  and  although  there  are  presented 
which  averages  about  0  cents  a  mile,  a  sufficiently  ®ippi  aud. the  of  the  Railroad  no  radical  departures  from  cars  of  earlier  con- 

eountrv'l  f0)  (1'o  li;,lul  over  “  .thin,y  inlui1,ite'1  niur^nr^ma^iiko  struction  noticeable  improvements  in  minor 

,  •  ,jese  with  obstacles  which  make  railway  commission  on  the  4th  iustaut  in  regard  details  are  evident.  There  is  also  evidence  of 

Zattir  maintrr  exi,ensiv,?-  The  •  inc™sed  attention  to  the  important  consideration 

ui eat  -Northern  inaugurated  its  now  no  to  tlm  on  urn  join  ot  JUaj  the  commission  r  .  T  ■  r  ,  .  ... 

coast  the  other  dav  bv  cutting  tim  inn  .  n  a  t  n,!,,5°  “u  order  Keriou8,y  reducing  the  of  strength.  It  is  gratifying  to  notice,  as  illus- 
l-ate  to  its  competitors  getting  their  first'^an-  °*  the  rullniaD  company  within  |  (rated  in  these  cars,  the  continued  improvement 
nouncement  of  its  intention  through  the*  daily'  tho  s*te  of  Mississippi.  The  company  in  this  respect  which  American  companies  are 
press.  We  understand  that  shortly  before  making  '  2  **  T -U<i  ™kinS-  Re,eased  from  the  necessity  of  make¬ 

r's  heavy  cut  the  (ireat  Northern  indicated  to  the  not  only  failed  to  realize  totteco™!  Sh,ftS  reclulrecl  b.V  an  economy  which  had  it  not 


other  lines  and  we  believe  that 
conviction  that  the  disparity  h 
and  second-class  rates  — $(>()  and  $-'15  respectively— 
uas  oo  great,  and  that  a  large  amount  of  properly 
first-class  travel  was  being  diverted  to  second-class 
y  reason  of  this  difference  and  of  the  attractive 
accommodations  furnished  at  a  nominal  price  in  the 
I  ullman  tourist  sleepers.  On  this  ground  there- 
oi e  the  <»reat  Northern  based  a  demand  that  its 
competitors  should  immediately  abandon  the  Pull¬ 
man  second-class  sleepers  and  return  to  the  use  of 
the  freeold  colonist  sleeping  cars.  The  other  roads, 
having  had  unsatisfactory  experience  with  the 
free  sleepers  and  having  contracts  witli  the  Pull¬ 
man  company,  were  not  ready  to  decide  so  import¬ 
ant  a  matter  without  further  consideration;  where¬ 
upon  the  Great  Northern  fired  its  broadside  with 
of  the  established 

>y 


it  was  right  -its  pan-Y  a  »'‘‘«souabie  compensation  for  the  I  keen  imperative  would  have  been  unjustifiable,  both 

letween  first-class  m^'compeStT^’  SbaSet  thereby  Perma!lent  wa>'  and  rolling  stock  are  constantly 

entailing  on  the  company  the’  doing  of  assuming  greater  solidity  of  construction,  a  cir- 

wmk  without  reward.  A  cumstance  which  may  be  relied  upon  to  make  the 

graatod!Paudttd^  Sore  y^Say  The  “  most  serious  accident  of  the  week,”  regularly 

matter  came  to  a  hearing.  reported  by  an  American  journal  of  unquestioned 

argument  in  behalf  of  the  Tull- 1  veracity,  rather  less  startling  in  its  details.  The 

and  eloquent  feiiow-eitizcn,  rercy  '  cars_.haye  been  built  by  the  Pullman  Car  Com- 

iiobcrts,  Ksq.  With  what  teiii’ug  effect  pany,  from  designs  furnished  by  the  Baltimore 

lowing  S3  oTtta 8cSnSd£r  I  and  01?io  Railroad’  and  resemble  in  strength  and 

Of  the  4th  instant:  ‘  j  general  appearance  the  well-known  Pullman  cars. 


telling  effect  on  the 
lines.  The  Northern  Pacific  met  the 
still  deeper  cut  to  $25  first-class  and  $18  second- 
class.  and  so  at  the  present  writing  the  contest 
stands.  While  we  think  that  the  Great  Northern 
is  right  in  proposing  to  bring  first-class  and  sec¬ 
ond-class  charges  for  passengers  service  nearer  to¬ 
gether  in  order  to  increase  first-class  travel,  we  do 
not  think  that  its  extreme  course  was  justified 
accomplished  the  purpost 
“standard"  and“cut"  rail  rates  by  themselves  ! 


Since  the  editorial  on  the  Inside  of  to¬ 
day's  paper  was  printed,  taking  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  the  Uallroad  Commission  should 
not  interfere  with  the  rates  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  Sleeping  Car  Company,  the  commis- 
i>fay  IS  Wl8l!ly  rcscimiod  Its  order  of 
Cot  I’erey  Roberts,  attorney  for  the  Pull¬ 
man  company,  addressed  the  commission 
to-day,  making,  as  all  say  who  heard  it, 
a  most  masterly  argument,  and  proving 
to  tho  satisfaction  of  all  members  of  the  i 
commission  that  they  would  mnko  n  great 
Dd8tnko  'iy  re<1UCinS  the  prlce  of  berths.*  | 
ho  congratulate 


Both  plans  (Figs,  i  and  2)  are  taken  from  day 
coaches  in  the  service  of  the  “  Royal  Blue  Line,” 
between  New  York  and  Washington,  over  the 
lines  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  jersey,  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading,  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroads,  and  the  convenience  of  these 
cars  is  reported  to  explain  largely  the  popularity 
enjoyed  by  the  Royal  Blue  service.  A  feature 
—  ...  »  00  congratulated  on  T.cl?  appreciated  is  the  smoking-room  (Fig.  2), 

•i«e  and  beneficent  action.  There  which  is  comforlably  furnished  with  upholstered 

and  to'  htrnm"  dfr^7 wohnTdglaverb^;  seats  and  sofa.  Throughout  the  cars  are 

& luxu,riousl y  upholstered  and  carpeted,  while  the 
lor  pay1^1  &n-sepric  upo“  people  w,mns  /  windows  are  fitted  with  roller  curtains,  which 
Considering  the  ,  Pl|Hmans*\fford!ce  for  the  luxurles  possess  the  rare  merit  of  stability.  Above  the 

by  themselves  '  JembKe  bes^e^^e,™8 bn?a”'  windows  are  spacious  parcel  racks,  and  the 

it  has  caused  a  reduction  of  about  12  per  cent;  *Ue  commission,  and  n<>  0ne  could  have  comfort  of  the  passenger  has  been  carefully 
while  if  the  cost  of  the  sleeping  car  aecommoda-  position  was^reS”*  convlnced  that  his  considered  in  many  other  devices.  The  cars  are 

d  class,  be  taken  into  account  The  Railroad  Commission  of  Missis-  lighted  by  the  Pinsch  gas  system,  and  provision 

«  lively  are  exactly  the  ^  in  thls  mutter,  js  made  for  steam  hea finer  3  P 

they  ha  VO  earned, 


tions.  first  and  second  class 
the  old  and  new 

same,  the  second-class  rate,  both  the 
ing  just  51  per  cent  of  the  first-clasi 
the  revenues  of  all  the  lines  have  been  fearfully 
reduced  without  effecting  any  reform  in  regard  to 
the  principle  asserted.  The  transcontinental  lines 
in  furnishing  second-class  passengers  enm*"-*-1-1- 
sleeping  car  accommodations  for  2,000  ini 
more  at  the  nominal  charge  of  $0  have  c( 
been  extremely  liberal,  but  the  proposition 
turn  to  n  free  colonist  sleepers  with  f 
promiscuousness  and  discomfort  is  not  in 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  it  would  seei 
better  to  bring  first  and  second  class  rates 
together,  and  thus  build  up  first  class  travi 
out  making  the  second  class  journey  ac 
continent  painful  and  even  dangerous,  as  i 
was  under  the  old  plan  of  free  colonist  sle 


indnow  be”  th^  WlU  rheCfVe*  as  ^  earned, 
now,  be-  the  approbation  of  the  people  of  Mis- 
Hence  sissippi. 


is  made  for  steam  heating. 

Each  car  is  60ft.  in  length  and  9ft.  in  width 
between  the  walls.  The  later  of  the  two  designs, 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  has  a  seating  capacity  of  69 
passengers,  giving  a  floor  space  of  6-48  square 
feet  per  passenger  in  the  maip  apartment,  and 
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Fig.  1.— Royal  Blue  Lino  Passenger  Coach. 
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Fig.  2.— Royal  Blue  Line  Passenger  Coach. 
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the  transcontinental  rate  war.  tbs  Pullman  company and!^^  The  accompanying  plans  represent  the  arrange-  j 

The  standard  first-class  passenger  rate  between  f  sissipp^  C0MUIissI011  ment  of  typical  American  railway  carriages  of 

ht.  raui  and  north  Pacific  coast  points  is  $<!0,|  AVo  congratulate  the  people  of  Missis-  present  design,  and  although  there  are  presented 

which  averages  about  3  cents  a  mile,  a  suflicientiv  vlppi  "ml.  thoi“f"bers.of.the  Euilroad  no  radical  departures  from  cars  of  earlier  con-1 
VS  r  ‘  struction  noticeable  improvements  in  minor 

nm.!//6  ™°““s  which  make  railway  commission  on  the  4th  instant  in  regard  details  are  evident.  There  is  also  evidence  of 

I  Great  Nbrth  ^  mamtefancf  oxliensive-  The  j toJJje,  ^  •  increased  attention  to  the  important  consideration 

ureat  .Northern  inaugurated  its  new  line  tn  tlm  u  >“e  of  May  the  commission  .  1  .  ... 

coast  the  other  day  by  cutting  the  Jong  established ,s,eriou8ly  redudns  °f  It  is  gratifying  to  notice,  as  illus- 

!  rate  to  $35,  its  competitors  getting  their  first  an-  ?  cotnpttIiy.  'vithm  <,  jrated  in  these  cars,  the  continued  improvement 

II  nouncement  of  its  intention  through  the  daily  the„State  of  Mississippi.  The  company  l in  thls  aspect  which  American  companies  are 

|  press.  We  understand  that  shortly  before  making  '^atthe'tar^to^tv  the  *PTd  J  pleased  from  the  necessity  of  make- 

this  heavy  cut  the  Great  Northern  indicated  to  the  not  only  failed  to  realize tTSHSli shlfts.  re(lu,red  bY  an  economy  which  had  it  not  • 
other  lines  and  we  believe  that  it  was  right— its  parY  a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  |  been  imperative  would  have  been  unjustifiable,  both 

conviction  that  the  disparity  between  first-class  C^viCcnmn»n^dfred’  blf failed to  re“u*e  'permanent  way  and  rolling  stock  are  constantly 
.  ‘  *“■'  compensation  whatever,  thereby  r  •  J  .  .  1 

ana  second-class  rates— $60  and  $35  respectively-  P1'Uuiinu  on  the  company  the  doing  of 1  assuming  greater  solidity  of  construction,  a  cir- 
was  too  great,  and  that  a  large  amount  of  properly  w?rr,k  "'ith°ut  reward:  -1  cumstance  which  mav  be  relied  upon  to  make  the 

by  S“n  ortKs^d-ff61118  diverted#*f/econd-cla^  lrantUa™d“SSLVytu!tyTheS  “  most  serious  accident  of  the  week,”  regularly 
j  m  mis  difference  and  of  the  attractive  matter  came  to  a  hearing.  i  reported  by  an  American  journal  of  unquestioned 

Sr0  ah0n:  f?rnished  at  a  nominal  price  in  the  “**Tent  ia  bchalf  the  mu- 1  veracity,  rather  less  startling  in  its  details.  The 

L;"r,,wL1Sr,  "Vi  cant.toe  been  built  by  the  Pullman  Car  Com- 

competitors  should  imr  ,.a^e  a  demand  ^hat  lts  Roberts  Esq.  With  what  telling  effect  pany,  from  designs  furnished  by  the  Baltimore 
1  s  should  immediately  abandon  the  Pull-  j1  was  delivered  appears  from  the  fol-  j  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  resemble  in  strength  and 

man  second-class  sleepers  and  return  to  the  use  of  lom,'s  fditorial  °f  the  Clarion-Ledger  ,  Kailroad>  and  resemble  in  strength  and 

the  freeol d  colonist  sleeping  cars.  The  other  roads,  °f  the  4tU  i,,stant:  I  ge"eral  appearance  the  well-known  Pullman  cars: 


having  had  unsatisfactory  experience  with  the  '  day^r  “rint?d.  ^ofth/po^ 
nee  sleepers  and  having  contracts  with  the  Pull-  tIon  that  the  Haiiroad  Commission  should 
man  company,  were  not  ready  to  decide  so  import-  mi»>  Sleeping  car  Company*  tho'com^S's- 

ant  a  matter  without  further  consideration;  where-  >}„"  i«  8  wl8tly  rc8clnd<!d  ‘ts  order  of 

upon  the  Great  Northern  fired  its  broadside  with  Col.  Percy  itoberts,  attorney  for  the  Pnii- 
tellmg  effect  on  the  revenues  of  the  established  £a„n  comp??r-  addres8ed  ‘he  commission 
lines  The  Northern  Pacific  met  the  issue  by  a 

still  deeper  cut  to  $25  first-class  and  $18  second-  £Tnti°j£Is!f<?0"  of  a11  members  of  the  1 
,  class,  and  so  at  the  present  writing  the  contest  “>‘«tahe  by  redneingTtim0pi?cem^f ' berths.8 
'  stands.  While  we  think  that  the  Great  Northern  oitf1  Ue.f_  “ rl A<>_J)0  «>nff™tuiated 

'  is  right  in  proposing  to  bring  first-class  and  sec- 


Both  plans  (Figs,  i  and  2)  are  taken  from  day 
coaches  in  the  service  of  the  “  Royal  Blue  Line,”! 
between  New  York  and  Washington,  over  the 
lines  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  the’ 
Philadelphia  and  Reading,  and  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroads,  and  the  convenience  of  these, 
cars  is  reported  to  explain  largely  the  popularity 
enjoyed  by  the  Royal  Blue  service.  A  feature 
much  appreciated  is  the  smoking-room  (Fig.  2), 

me  10  do  congratulated  on  1  •  ,  •  r  r  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  ”  .  ,  &  ’ 

umi  beneficent  uction.  There  which  is  comtorlably  furnished  with  upholstered 
havneamUe0r™;y  ^ou  M^uave ‘'‘h^n  seats  aad  sofa.  Throughout  the  cars  are 
gether  in  order  to  increase  first-class  travel,  we  do  i^aTV^T^^  luxuriously  upholstered  and  carpeted,  while  the 

not  think  that  its  extreme  course  was  justified  or  windows  are  fitted  with  roller  curtains,  which 

accomplished  the  purpose.  Considering"  the  1  ri,lllmaaa  ufford-  r  es  %  > possess  the  rare  merit  of  stability.  Above  the 

“standard"  and“cut"  rail  rates  by  themselves  \  JEusE? the  °best° bT“'  windows  are  spacious  parcel  racks,  and  the 
it  has  caused  a  reduction  of  about  12  per  cent;  ‘^commission,  and  no  one  co^d  have  I  comfort  of  the  passenger  has  been  carefully 
while  if  the  cost  of  the  sleeping  car  aecommoda-  position*  wns^corrert?16  C0UTlnced  that  hls  considered  in  many  other  devices.  The  cars  are 

tions.  first  and  second  class,  be  taken  into  account  .'*''be  -tfmh'oiul  Commisston  of  Missis-  '■  -A- .  -  j  1 —  iI--  rv - 1 

the  old  and  new  rates  relatively  are  exactly  the  S'P?i  h.?,s  actcd  wis°b'  in  this  matter, 
same,  the  second-class  rate  both  then  and  now,  be-  Z  approtaln’o^tie^ie  Swt 
ing  just  51  per  cent  of  the  first-class  rate.  Hence  sissippi.  ils__ 

the  revenues  of  all  the  lines  have  been  fearfully  ■  -  1 1  ^ 

reduced  without  effecting  any  reform  in  regard  to 
the  principle  asserted.  The  transcontinental  lines 
in  furnishing  second-class  passengers  com*'-“i~v1-  , 


sleeping  car  accommodations  for  2,000 
more  at  the  nominal  charge  of  $8  have 
been  extremely  liberal,  but  the  proposition  | 
turn  to  e  free  colonist  sleepers  with  k| 
promiscuousness  and  discomfort  is  not  in  !• 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It  would  sees 
better  to  bring  first  and  second  class  rates 
together,  and  thus  build  up  first  class  travj 
out  making  the  second  class  journey  ac 
continent  painful  and  even  dangerous,  as  i 
was  under  the  old  plan  of  free  colonist  slej 


lighted  by  the  Pinsch  gas  system,  and  provision 
is  made  for  steam  heating. 

Each  car  is  60ft.  in  length  and  9ft.  in  width 
between  the  walls.  The  later  of  the  two  designs, 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  has  a  seating  capacity  of  69 
passengers,  giving  a  floor  space  of  6-48  square 
feet  per  passenger  in  the  main  apartment,  and 
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Pig.  1.— Royal  Blue  Line  Passenger  Coach. 
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Fig.  2.— Royal  Blue  Line  Passenger  Coach. 
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The  standard  first-class  passenger  rate  between 
St.  "Paul  and  north  Pacific  coast  points  is  $<50, . 

„„„  ,  ,  „  ,  .,  ic  •  ii  Btppi  and  the  members  of  the  Railroad 

which  averages  about  3  cents  a  mile,  a  sufficiently  missioa  of  Mississippi  on  the  wise 
low  rate  for  the  haul  over  a  thinly  inhabited 1  an a  statesmanlike  action  taken  by  the 
country  beset  with  obstacles  which  make  railway  commission  on  the  4th  instant  in  regard 
construction  and  maintenance  expensive.  The  ,  t®the  tariff  of  Pullman  car  rates, 
n  1  xt  •  -1  .  1  ,  ,  *  On  the  16th  of  May  the  commission 

Ureat  Northern  inaugurated  its  new  line  to  the  ,  made  iiu  order  Hcriously  reducing 


TYPICAL  AMERICAN  CARRIAGES. 

v  pvllman  company  and  Tin*  ^he  accompanying  plans  represent  the  arrange 
railroad  commission  of  ms.  ment  of  typical  American  railway  carnages  ol 


present  design,  and  although  there  are  presented 
no  radical  departures  from  cars  of  earlier  con¬ 
struction  noticeable  improvements  in  minor 
details  are  evident.  There  is  also  evidence  of 
increased  attention  to  the  important  consideration 
of  strength.  It  is  gratifying  to  notice,  as  illus- 


.wiiucui  mduguittwju  lth  ue>v  line  iu  me  1  ma(]e  UU  order  seriously  reducing  tue  °  J  «  .  ,  . 

coast  the  other  day  by  cutting  the  long  established  | rutes  of  the  rullmnn  company  within  |  t rated  in  these  cars,  the  continued  improvement 
;  rate  to  S35.  its  cnmnftt.it.rirs  crfttt.incr  t.b«ir  first,  an-  I  -  2=3  ir>  tbic  rpcnpct  which  American  companies  are 


j  rate  to  $35,  its  competitors  getting  their  first  an- 
nouncement  of  its  intention  through  the  daily 
press.  We  understand  that  shortly  before  making  i-tl 

this  heavy  cut  the  Great  Northern  indicated  to  the  u  -  -  -  —  —  , 

other  line, -and  we  believe  that  it  was  right  its 

conviction  that  the  disparity  between  hrst-class  any  compensation  whatever,  thereby 
!  ar*d  second-class  rates — $<50  and  $35  respectively — 

|  was  too  great,  and  that  a  large  amount  of  properly 
first-class  travel  was  being  diverted  to  second-class 
by  reason  of  this  difference  and  of  the  attractive 
accommodations  furnished  at  a  nominal  price  in  the 
Pullman  tourist  sleepers.  On  this  ground  there¬ 
fore  the  Great  Northern  based  a  demand  that  its 
r  com  lie  ti  tors  should  immediately  abandon  the  Pull¬ 
man  second-class  sleepers  and  return  to  the  use  of 
i  the  freeold  colonist  sleeping  cars.  The  other  roads, 
having  had  unsatisfactory  experience  with  the 
free  sleepers  and  having  contracts  with  the  Pull¬ 
man  company,  were  not  ready  to  decide  so  import¬ 
ant  a  matter  without  further  consideration;  where¬ 
upon  the  Great  Northern  fired  its  broadside  with 
telling  effect  on  the  revenues  of  the  established 
lines.  The  Northern  Pacific  met  the  issue  by  a 
still  deeper  cut  to  $25  first-class  and  $18  second- 
:  class,  and  so  at  the  present  writing  the  contest 
!  stands.  While  we  think  that  the  Great  Northern 
is  right  in  proposing  to  bring  first-class  and  sec¬ 
ond-class  charges  for  passengers  service  nearer  to¬ 
gether  in  order  to  increase  first-class  travel, 
not  think  that  its  extreme  course  was  justified  or 
accomplished  the  purpose.  Considering'  the 
“standard”  and“cut”  rail  rates  by  themselves 
i,  it  has  caused  a  reduction  of  about  12  per  cent; 
while  if  the  cost  of  the  sleeping  car  accommoda¬ 
tions,  first  and  second  class,  be  taken  into  account  .  .  .  ...  - 

,  ,  ,  ,  ,  1,1  , .  . ,  Sippi  has  acted  wisely  in  this  matter, 

|  the  old  and  new  rates  relatively  are  exactly  the  and  wlll  recdve>  as  they  have  enrncd; 

same,  the  second-class  rate,  both  then  and  now,  be-  the  approbation  of  the  people  of  Mis- 

ing  just  51  per  cent  of  the  first-class  rate.  Hence  sissippi.  _ 

the  revenues  of  all  the  lines  have  been  fearfully 
.  reduced  without  effecting  any  reform  in  regard  to 
the  principle  asserted.  The  transcontinental  lines 
in  furnishing  second-class  passengers  comfortable 
sleeping  car  accommodations  for  2,000  miles  and 
,  more  at  the  nominal  charge  of  $3  have  certainly 
been  extremely  liberal,  but  the  proposition  to  re-  • 

turn  to  e  free  colonist  sleepers  with  all  their 
\  promiscuousness  and  discomfort  is  not  in  keeping 
'  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  It  would  seem  much 
better  to  bring  first  and  second  class  rates  nearer 
together,  and  thus  build  up  first  class  travel,  with¬ 
out  making  the  second  class  journey  across  the 
continent  painful  and  even  dangerous,  as  it  often 
was  under  the  old  plan  of  free  colonist  sleepers. 


in  this  respect  which  American  companies  are 
. . .  „„  the°ground  making.  Released  from  the  necessity  of  make¬ 
file  tariff  fixed  by  the  commission  j  shifts  required  by  an  economy  which  had  it  not 
c  oniy  failed  to  realise  to  tim  com-  been  imperative  would  have  been  unjustifiable,  both 
realise  permanent  way  and  rolling  stock  are  constantly 
*erebd  assuming  greater  solidity  of  construction,  a  cir- 

entailing  on  the  company  the  doing  of  J  r, 

work  without  reward.  i  cumstance  which  may  be  relied  upon  to  make  the 

The  application  for  a  rehearing  was  “  m0st  serious  accident  of  the  week,”  regularly 
,h":  reported  by  an  American  journal  of  unquestioned 
The  argument  in  behalf  of  the  Puli- 1  veracity,  rather  less  startling  in  its  details.  I  he 
cars  have  been  built  by  the  Pullman  Car  Com- 
pany,  from  designs  furnished  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  and  resemble  in  strength  and 
general  appearance  the  well-known  Pullman  cars.'. 
Both  plans  (Figs.  1  and  2)  are  taken  from  day, 
coaches  in  the  service  of  the  “  Royal  Blue  Line,”; 
between  New  York  and  Washington,  over  the 
lines  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  the 
I  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  and  the  Baltimore  and 
_  iOhio  Railroads,  and  the  convenience  of  these, 
^r2iT.^ird  cars  is  reported  to  explain  largely  the  popularity 
to  the  satisfaction  of  an  members  ot  tho  |  enjoyed  by  the  Royal  Blue  service.  A  feature 
much  appreciated  is  the  smoking-room  (Fig-  2), 
which  is  'comforlably  furnished  with  upholstered 
seats  and  sofa.  Throughout  the  cars  are 
luxuriously  upholstered  and  carpeted,  while  the 
I  windows  are  fitted  with  roller  curtains,  which 
; possess  the  rare  merit  of  stability.  Above  the 
windows  are  spacious  parcel  racks,  and  the| 
SrSS&TS, rZ  S’Sd6‘£  comfort  of  the  passenger  has  been  carefully 
position1  watb°ut  convlncei1  thnt  hls  considered  in  many  other  devices.  The  cars  are 
POTheniteiirordrcLmiasron  of  Missis-  lighted  by  the  Pinsch  gas  system,  and  provision 
is  made  for  steam  heating. 

Each  car  is  60ft.  in  length  and  9ft.  in  width 
between  the  walls.  The  later  of  the  two  designs, 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  has  a  seating  capacity  of  69 
passengers,  giving  a  floor  space  of  6-48  square 
feet  per  passenger  in  the  main  apartment,  and 
6  square  feet  in  the  smoking-room.  The  com¬ 
bination  car,  illustrated  in  Fig.  1 ,  has  a  seating 
capacity  for  56  passengers  in  the  general  and 
smoking  compartments,  while  a  space  16ft.  6in. 
in  length  is  enclosed  as  a  baggage-room. 

These  cars  are  mounted  on  six-wheel  bogie 
trucks,  and  are  equipped  with  the  Pullman 
vestibule  and  anti-telescoping  device. 


the  State  of  Mississippi.  The  company 


man  company  was  made  hy  our  able 
and  eloquent  fellow-eilizcn,  Percy 
Roberts,  Esq.  With  what  telling  effect 
it.  was  delivered  appears  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  editorial  of  the  Clarion-Ledger 
of  the  4th  instant: 

Since  the  editorial  on  the  inside  of  to¬ 
day’s  paper  was  printed,  taking  the  posi¬ 
tion  thnt  the  Railroad  Commission  should 
not  Interfere  with  the  rates  of  the  Pull¬ 
man  Sleeping  Car  Compnny,  the  commis¬ 
sion  has  wisely  rescinded  Its  order  of 
May  10. 

Col.  Percy  Roberts,  attorney  for  the  FuU- 
1  compnny,  addressed  the  commission 


commission  that  they  would  make  a  great 
mistake  by  reducing  the  price  of  berths. 

All  parties  are  to  bo  congratulated  ou 
this  wise  and  beneficent  action.  There 
was  no  demand  for  any  change  I11  rates, 
and  to  have  mnde  any  would  have  been 
lo  cheapen  the  accommodations  and  open 
e  do  thei  way  for  tlle  most  obnoxious  class  te 
force  themselves  upon  people  willing  1, 
pay  a  fair  ilrlco  for  the  luxuries  tf 
Pullmans  afford.  W 

I  The  speech  of  Ool.  Roberts  was  unan- 
.  ..  .  r  delivered  before 
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VESTIBULE  CARS  ON  THE  BRIGHTON  LINE. 

As  briefly  mentioned  in  our  last  impression,  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  are 
now  running  on  their  fast  trains  three  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  comfortable  carriages  that 
can  be  found  on  any  railway  in  this  country.  A 
journey  in  these  cars  bears  scarcely  more  com¬ 
parison  to  one  performed  in  the  ordinary  first- 
class  carriage  than  such  an  experience  bears  to 
,  travel  in  the  average  third-class  compartment  of 
1  the  Underground  Railway.,  For  contracted  apart¬ 
ments  the  Brighton 
directors  have  sub¬ 
stituted  roomy 
carriages,  and  ^the 
lateral  seat  they 
have  replaced  with 
comfortable  uphol¬ 
stered  chairs, 
moving  oh  swivels, 
enabling  the  travel¬ 
ler  to  command  a 
view  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  ;  while  the  nar¬ 
row  windows  of  the 
usual  type  are  re¬ 
placed  by  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  bay  windows 
occupying  nearly 
the  entire  side  of 
the  carriage.  Im¬ 
proved  facilities 


pleasure.  While  the  vestibule  is  commonly  found 
on  Pullman  trains  in  America,  the  Brighton  line 
is  the  first  to  introduce  the  feature  in  this  country, 
sq  that  the  cars  have  attracted  much  attention  as 
examples  of  the  most  recent  improvements  in  the 
car-builders’  art,  and  when  standing  at  Victoria 
Station  are  the  objects  of  lively  curiosity.  The 
general  appearance  and  interior  arrangements  of  l 
the  carriages  is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations,  and  needs  little  remark.  Hand¬ 
somely  painted  in  dark  brown,  embellished  with 
scroll  work  and  mediaeval  designs  in  gold,  the 
car  presents  a 
noticeable  but 
pleasing  contrast 
to  the  sombre  and 
monotonous  hues 
of  the  regular  car¬ 
riages.  In  length 
the  contrast  is  also 
marked,  for  the 
body  of  the  car 
measures  54ft., 
while  the  length 
over  all  is  60ft.  8in. 
The  width  is  8ft. 
7in.,  and  the  height 
7ft.  6fin.  from  floor 
to  roof.  The  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  of  each 
car  is  32  passen¬ 
gers,  there  being 
20  chairs  in  the 


for  ventilating  and  lighting  also  add  materially 
to  the  enjoyment  of  travelling,  while  in  winter 
the  appliances  for  heating  will  increase  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  trains  on  which  these  carriages  are  found. 

Although  the  new  carriages  are  similar  in  the 
main  to  Pullman  cars  now  in  service  on  several 
lines,  they  have,  besides  many  improvements  in 
minor  details,  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the 
“  vestibule,”  a  covered  passage  between  the  cars, 
furnishing  when  the  cars  are  running  together  an 
!  enclosed  corridor,  enabling  passengers  without 
danger  or  discomfort  to  pass  through  the  train  at 


saloon  and  12  sofa  seats  with  arm  rests  in  the 
smoking  compartment. 

Entering  the  car  from  a  platform  at  the  end, 
there  is  on  the  right  the  gentlemen’s  cabinet 
with  lavatory  conveniences,  and  in  the  opposite 
corner,  enclosed  by  neat  partitions,  stands  the 
heater.  Passing  then  through  a  corridor  2ft.  in 
width,  on  the  left  side  the  traveller  finds  two 
doors  leading  into  the  smoking  compartments. 
At  the  end  of  the  corridor  a  door,  swinging 
noiselessly  on  its  hinges,  leads  to  the  saloon,  an 
apartment  2qft.  6jn.  long,  occupying  the  entire 
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VESTIBULE  CARS  ON  THE  BRIGHTON  LINE. 

As  briefly  mentioned  in  our  last  impression,  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway  are 
now  running  on  their  fast  trains  three  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  comfortable  carriages  that 
can  be  found  on  any  railway  in  this  country.  A 
journey  in  these  cars  bears  scarcely  more  com¬ 
parison  to  one  performed  in  the  ordinary  first- 
class  carriage  than  such  an  experience  bears  to 
travel  in  the  average  third-class  compartment  of 
the  Underground  Railway.  For  contracted  apart¬ 
ments  the  Brighton 
directors  have  sub¬ 
stituted  roomy 
carriages,  and  ^the 
lateral  seat  they 
have  replaced  with 
comfortable  uphol¬ 
stered  chairs, 
moving  on  swivels, 
enabling  the  travel¬ 
ler  to  command  a 
view  in  any  direc¬ 
tion  ;  while  the  nar¬ 
row  windows  of  the 
usual  type  are  re¬ 
placed  by  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  bay  windows 
occupying  nearly 
the  entire  side  of 
the  carriage.  Im¬ 
proved  facilities 


pleasure.  While  the  vestibule  is  commonly  found 
on  Pullman  trains  in  America,  the  Brighton  line 
is  the  first  to  introduce  the  feature  in  this  country, 
so  that  the  cars  have  attracted  much  attention  as 
examples  of  the  most  recent  improvements  in  the 
car-builders'  art,  and  when  standing  at  Victoria 
Station  are  the  objects  of  lively  curiosity.  The 
general  appearance  and  interior  arrangements  of 
the  carriages  is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustrations,  and  needs  little  remark.  Hand¬ 
somely  painted  in  dark  brown,  embellished  with 
scroll  work  and  mediaeval  designs  in  gold,  the 
car  presents  a 
noticeable  but 
pleasing  contrast 
to  the  sombre  and 
monotonous  hues 
of  the  regular  car¬ 
riages.  In  length 
the  contrast  is  also 
marked,  for  the 
body  of  the  car 
measures  54ft., 
while  the  length 
over  all  is  60ft.  8in. 
The  width  is  8ft. 
7in.,  and  the  height 
7ft.  6f  in.  from  floor 
to  roof.  The  seat¬ 
ing  capacity  of  each 
car  is  32  passen¬ 
gers,  there  being 
20  chairs  in  the 


Vestibule  Cars  on  the  Brighton  Line. 


for  ventilating  and  lighting  also  add  materially 
to  the  enjoyment  of  travelling,  while  in  winter 
the  appliances  for  heating  will  increase  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  trains  on  which  these  carriages  are  found. 

Although  the  new  carriages  are  similar  in  the 
main  to  Pullman  cars  now  in  service  on  several 
lines,  they  have,  besides  many  improvements  in 
minor  details,  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  the 
!  “  vestibule,”  a  covered  passage  between  the  cars, 
furnishing  when  the  cars  are  running  together  an 
enclosed  corridor,  enabling  passengers  without 
danger  or  discomfort  to  pass  through  the  train  at 


saloon  and  12  sofa  seats  with  arm  rests  in  the 
smoking  compartment. 

Entering  the  car  from  a  platform  at  the  end, 
there  is  on  the  right  the  gentlemen’s  cabinet 
with  lavatory  conveniences,  and  in  the  opposite 
corner,  enclosed  by  neat  partitions,  stands  the 
heater.  Passing  then  through  a  corridor  2ft.  in 
width,  on  the  left  side  the  traveller  finds  two 
doors  leading  into  the  smoking  compartments. 
At  the  end  of  the  corridor  a  door,  swinging 
noiselessly  on  its  hinges,  leads  to  the  saloon,  an 
apartment  2qft.  6in.  lon^,  occupying  the  entire 
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THE  HEW  PULLMAN  VESTIBULE. 


The  Pullman  Company  has  recently  constructed  a 
number  of  cars  with  vestibules  which  cover  the  entire 
platforms,  and  its  train  exhibited  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  is  so  equipped.  Through  the  kindness  of 
the  Pullman  Company  we  are  able  to  present  draw¬ 
ings  and  photographs  to  our  readers.  Pigs  1  and  3 
are  photographs  which  give,  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
outside  appearance  of  the  vestibule,  and  Fig.  2  con¬ 
tains  various  views  reproduced  from  the  working 
drawings. 

The  method  of  construction  is  simple  and  easily  un¬ 
derstood.  Four  posts  extend  from  the  end  platform 
timber  up  to  the  roof,  two  of  them  being  located  just 
back  or  the  vestibule  friction  plate,  and  the  other  two 
at  the  corners.  The  sides  of  the  vestibule  are  closed 
by  24  in.  doors,  which  extend  down  to  the  level  of  the 
platform.  As  the  steps  remain  in  the  ordinary  posi¬ 
tion  the  platform  must  be  made  continuous  to  the 
side’doors  by  means  of  trap  doors  as  shown.  These 
doors  must  be  raised  before  the  vestibule  side  doors 
can  be  opened.  The  vestibule  friction  plate  is  of  the 
standard  size.  On  each  side  of  it  a  window  is  placed 
in  the  vestibule.  In  other  respects  the  end  of  the  car 
is  practically  of  standard  construction.  The  brake 
shaft  ia  inside  the  vestlbulo  and  operated  by  means  of 
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THE  NEW  PULLMAN  VESTIBULE. 

The  Pullman  Company  has  recently  constructed  a 
number  of  cars  with  vestibules  which  cover  the  entire 
platforms,  and  its  train  exhibited  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  is  so  equipped.  Through  the  kindness  of 
the  Pullman  Company  we  are  able  to  present  draw¬ 
ings  and  photographs  to  our  readers.  Figs  1  and  3 
are  photographs  which  give  an  excellent  idea  of  the 
outside  appearance  of  the  vestibule,  and  Fig.  2  con¬ 
tains  various  views  reproduced  from  the  working 
drawings. 

The  method  of  construction  is  simple  and  easily  un¬ 
derstood.  Four  posts  extend  from  the  end  platform 
timber  up  to  the  roof,  two  of  them  being  located  just 
back  of  the  vestibule  friction  plate,  and  the  other  two 
at  the  corners.  The  sides  of  the  vestibule  are  closed 
by  24  in.  doors,  which  extend  down  to  the  level  of  the 
platform.  As  the  steps  remain  in  the  ordinary  posi- 
_ rU at.fnrm  must  be  made  continuous  to  the 
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a  short  horizontal  shaft  and  spoked  wheel,  carrying  a 
bevel  gear  which  meshes  into  another  on  the  vertical 
shaft.  This  arrangement  can  be  partly  seen  in  one  of 
the  photographs  reproduced  herewith.  Further  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  vestibule  and  the  cars  exhibited  at  the  i 
exposition  will  be  made  in  a  later  issue.  i 
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WATER  PRESSURE  SYSTEM  ON  PULL- 
MAN  CARS. 

By  Duane  Doty. 

The  old  method  of  using  pumps  for  raising 
water  for  washing  purposes  in  Bleeping  carB, 
is  being  very  rapidly  superseded  on  the  Pull¬ 
man  system  by  a  method  of  forcing  water  in¬ 
to  the  w  ash  bowls  by  an  air  pressure  taken 
from  the  brake  system  aH  applied  to  the  cars. 

The  present  practice  is  to  place  a  tank  96  in. . 
long  and  22  in.  in  diameter,  under  the  car. , 
On  one  end  of  this  tank  is  a  valve  having  two< 


air  passage  or  opening.  On  the  top  of  this 
valve  is  a  gear  and  pinion  arrangement  by 
which  the  valve  can  be  operated  in  order  to 
till  the  tank,  which  holds  80  gallons.  The 
operation  of  the  water  pressure  system  is  as 
follows:  ...  . 

Air  is  taken  from  the  airbrake  supply  pipe 
which  extends  from  the  locomotive  air-pump 
to  the  rear  end  of  the  train,  and  the  air  of 
which  operates  the  brakes  on  the  cars.  After 
the  air  has  passed  through  a  drip  cup  marked 
B.  B.  on  the  drawing,  the  purpose  of  the 
cup  being  or  extract  any  foreign  matter 
which  may  be  in  the  air  brake  pipe  and  which 
might  be  detrimental  to  the  valves  through 
which  the  air  passes,  it  goes  through  an  air 
governor  marked  Q,  but  not  until  the  auxil¬ 
iary  air  reservoir  which  is  connected  with 
the  air  brake  is  filled  with  air  to  a  pressure  of 
60  lbs.  This  course  is  taken  for  the  reasor 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  car 
brakes  to  be  in  condition  to  be  operated 
at  once  when  the  engine  is  attached 
to  the  train.  The  instant  60  poufada 
pressure  is  attained  in  the  reservoir,  the  air 
governor  allows  air  to  flow  into  an  airJAw 
36  in.  long  by  22  in.  in  diameter.  This  tank  is 
used  for  the  storage  of  air  in  case  the  cars  are 
disconnected  for  any  length  of  time  from  the 
locomotive.  Usually  the  pressure  carried  is 
about  75  pounds.  From  this  air  tank  the  air 
passes  through  a  reducing  valve  marked  K 
and  which  is  weighted  to  allow  22  pounds 
pressure  of  air  to  accumulate  in  the  water 

At  the  end  and  center  of  the  tank,  a  one  and 
one-half  inch  special  three-way  valve  marked 
P  is  placed  ;  the  valve  performs  the  triple  ser¬ 
vice  of  admitting  water  and  air,  and  also  allows 
the  air  to  escape  when  the  tank  is  being  filled. 
When  filling  the  tank  with  waterAthe  air  is 
cut  off  from  the  air  supply  tank  and  the  air, 
displaced  by  the  inflow  of  water  into  the  water 
tank,  escapes  through  the  opening  in  the  valve 
used  for  an  air  supply  when  the  water  opening 
is  closed.  The  valve  P  is  operated  from  the 
c*  side  of  the  car  by  a  stem  marked  W ,  to  which 
in  attached  a  ninion  and  gear.  The  air,  before 


JUS  (o  the  i8  attached  a  pinion  and  gear.  The  air,  before 
u’"b,;7  passing  into  the  water  tank,  passes  through  a 
“me  extm  check-valve  marked  X,  which  is  to  prevent  the 
.  World's!  water  in  the  tank  from  backing  into  the  tor 
system,  f  pipes.  The  water,  after  being  forced  out  ot 
uoy.”  ,  the  tank,  passes  through  a  strainer  or  screen 
'ennsylva*  marked  T,  which  prevents  any  foreign  matter 


[forty  of  very  large  size  allotted 
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mpany  from  entering  the  pipes  i 


berof  berths I11  a  Pullman  nia'n  dealings  with  the  Pullman  Company  from  entering  the  pipes  in  the  car  and  also 
can  be  gained  when  It  is  said  that  out  of  a  8tra.ins  or  frees  the  water  of  many  impurities 
tve  32  berths,  wtiioh  would  total  of  2500  cars  In  the  entire  Pullman  service,  which  would  otherwise  go  with  it.  In  order 
■  If  tho  first  mentioned  did  over  400  of  them  arc  on  the  Pennsylvania  sys-  to  c|ean  this  strainer,  the  valve  Z  is  opened 
.Vrae  can,  of  the  standard  ‘Tour  hundred  Pullmans  In  constant  and  the  water  is  forced  downwt ard  in  sjicl t.a 
tnlihed  beautifully  In  hard  use,  In  addition  to  the  regular  coaches,  ex-  manner  as  to  through  valte  O, 

IB,  with  the  luxurious  fur-  press  and  baggage  cars  In  service,  Is  a  big  the  strainer.  After  passing  8  .  lead- 

Kings  which  are  a  part  of  the  thing,  und,  us  lb  j  figures  show.  Is  one-sixth  the  water  enters  the  car  through  a  pipe  teaa 
ipment  and  present  a  fine  of  the  onlire  number  of  Pullmans  nsod  jng  to  the  different  wash-stands  and  closets, 
eu  the  berths  are  all  closed  in  the  United  Stales.  This  leaves  some!  and  another  pipe  passing  to  the  heater  where 
r  stands  at  011c  end  looking  1700  odd  cars  to  supply  all  tne  great  railway  jt  goe8  through  a  check- valve  I  and  shutoff 
r,  tho  view  before  him  Is  llko  systems  In  the  country,  except  the  Vender-  f  -  u  .  the  water  then  enters  a  copper  coil 

ong  corridor  of  highly  pol-  hilt  lines,  which  use  the  \V  agnor  core.  Ill  .  .  .  e’ncjrcles  the  fire  magazine.  As  the 

>od.  The  total  length  of  the  merely  gives  an  idea  of  the  enormous  demand  WHICH  encircles  tne  lire  mat, 

0  feet,  and  a  train  of  seven  for  Pullman  cars  on  the  lines  of  the  standard  water  is  warmed  it  passes  by  gravity  to  a  tank 
end  of  the  big  train  shod  to  railway.  The  Heading  Company,  too,  has  marked  N,  which  has  a  connecting  pipe  back 
J  quite  a  number  of  Pullmans  in  service,  but  to  the  coil.  Through  these  pipes  there  is  a 
iteel  Con  Make  Them.  not  to  compare  with  those  on  tho  Penney  1-  constant  circulation  from  the  heater  which 

nolhs  of  tbelr  class,  and  the  vanla.  r-otumhian  keeps  the  water  hot  in  the  tank  N.  A  con- 

mclnls  and  trainmen  have  Iravcl  cu.  the  rcnnsyUnnla  s^Commblanl  nec|Jon  ig  made  from  the  top  of  this  tank  to 

f 'wooo”'  piece, y  and  £o  e°.  PuUraanswere  run  between  New  York  and  the  various  wash-stands  and  ^^jtub  where 
can  make  them  or  course  Chicago.  This  Uguro  means  the  extra  car  hot  water  is  required.  At  each  end  of  the  car 
od  as  no  new  equipment  Is  service  on  that  train,  and  does  not  mean  a  fire  hose  is  placed  which  can  be  used  at  a 
10  Pullman  shops  nowadays  that  228  different  extras  were  employed,  but  a  moment’s  notice,  under  the  tank  pressure.  At 
Ibulc.  total  In  addition  to  the  regular  allotment  on  the  top  of  tank  N  is  a  safety  valve  marked  M. 

the  49  new  sleeping  cars,  the  the  Columbian.  There  was  a  '“^8®  The  faucets  at  wash-stands  are  of  the  selUclos- 

. .  '  t*‘,^rmbSitSe^y  W  ^  ing  variety,  and  so  arranged  that  the  flow  of 

1  b  1  lh  00  y’  — -  water  can  be  regulated  by  shut-off  cocks.  The 

large  water  tank  under  the  car  is  enclosed  in 
c  *  I  /  /  a  wooden  box,  which  is  lined  to  an  inch  in 

I  10  lO  thickness  with  hajr  felt  to  prevent  the  pos- 
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NEW  PULLMAN  VESTIBULE— Fio  3. 
a  short  horizontal  shaft  and  spoked  wheel,  carrying  a  ' 

bevel  gear  which  meshes  into  another  on  the  vertical 
shaft.  This  arrangement  can  be  partly  seen  in  one  of 
the  photographs  reproduced  herewith.  Further  ref¬ 
erence  to  this  vestibule  and  the  cars  exhibited  at  the  | 
exposition  will  be  made  in  a  later  issue. 


/  R  A  . 
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!rY,:  Mr  Pullman  cars. 


FORTY  OF  VERY  LARGE  SIZE  ALLOTTED 
TO  THE  PENNSYLVANIA. 


I  Tbc  Pullman  Palace 
expended  80,  (XX),  000  In 
1  time  the  heaviest  travi 


40  Gigaiit 
The  additions  to 

le  Pennsylvania  system  lucrauo  -,u  u>  , 
lost  remarkable  Pullman  Bleeping  cars  ever 
turned  out  of  their  shops,  which  naturally 
means  the  most,  remarkable  ever  turned  out 
of  any  ra  ilroad  shop.  Twenty  of  these  cars 
contain  the  hitherto  unheard  of  number  o!  .,0 
berths,  which  figures  form  quite  a  contrast  to 
21,  the  usual  number  ol'  berths  iu  a  Pullman 
sleeper.  , 

Twenty  more  have  32  berths,  which  would 
be  quite  a  novelty  if  the  first  mentioned  did 
not  overtop  them.  . 

They  are  handsome  cars,  or  the  standard 
■ullniau  order,  finished  beautifully  In  hard 
woods  and  bronze,  with  the  luxurk 
nisliings  and  hangings  which  are  a  part  oi  me 
Pullman  car  equipment,  and  present  a  fine 
appearance.  When  the  berths  are  all  closed 
aad  the  spectator  stands  at  one  end  looking 
towards  the  other,  the  view  before  him  Is  like 
looking  down  along  corridor  of  highly  pol¬ 
ished  and  rare  wood.  The  total  length  of  the 
30- berth  ears  Is  70  feet,  and  a  train  of  seven 
reaches  from  one  end  of  the  big  train  shod  to 


I  Pullman  Company,  was  last  In  Philadelp 
heexpressed  some  very  Inlcresling  vlewsaliout 
I  the  luxurious  travelling  Ibat  Americans 
accustomed  themselves  to,  nnd  snld  what  1 
been  stated  above,  lliat  80,000,000  would  it 
resent  the  now  equipment  of  the  company 
the  present  year.  Mr.  Pullman  further  said 
hla  company  expected  the  greatest 
In  the  history  of  the  corporation,  an 
solved  to  Increase,  its  rolling  slock  by  (p0  cars, 
lany  of  which  were  now  ready  for  service.  J 


WATER  PRESSURE  SYSTEM  ON  PULL¬ 
MAN  CARS. 

By  Duane  Doty. 

The  old  method  of  using  pumps  for  raising 
water  for  washing  purposes  in  sleeping  cars, 
is  being  very  rapidly  superseded  on  the  Pull¬ 
man  system  by  a  method  of  forcing  water  in¬ 
to  the  wash  bowls  by  an  air  pressure  taken 
from  the  brake  system  as  applied  to  the  cars. 

The  present  practice  is  to  place  a  tank  90  in. 
long  and  22  in.  in  diameter,  under  the  car.. 
On  one  end  of  this  tank  is  a  valve  having  two 
openings  in  the  plug,  one  of  the  openings  being 
used  for  filling  the  tank  and  the  other  for  an 
air  passage  or  opening.  On  the  top  of  this 
valve  is  a  gear  and  pinion  arrangement  by 
which  the  valve  can  be  operated  in  order  to 
fill  the  tank,  which  holds  80  gallons.  The 
operation  of  the  water  pressure  system  is  as 
follows: 

Air  is  taken  from  the  airbrake  supply  pipe 
which  extends  from  tire  locomotive  air-pump 
to  the  rear  end  of  the  train,  and  the  air  of 
which  operates  the  brakes  on  the  cars.  After 
the  air  has  passed  through  a  drip  cup  marked 
B.  B.  on  the  drawing,  the  purpose  of  the 
cup  being  or  extract  any  foreign  matter 
which  may  be  in  the  air  brake  pipe  and  which 
might  be  detrimental  to  the  valves  through 
which  the  air  passes,  it  goes  through  an  air 
governor  marked  Q,  but  not  until  the  auxil¬ 
iary  air  reservoir  which  is  connected  with 
the  air  brake  is  filled  witli  air  to  a  pressure  of 
60  lbs.  This  course  is  taken  for  the  reasor 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  car 
brakes  to  be  in  condition  to  be  operated 
at  once  when  the  engine  is  attached 
to  the  train.  The  instant  <10  pounds, 
pressure  is  attained  in  the  reservoir,  the  air 
governor  allows  air  to  How  into  an  air  tank 
36  in  long  by  22  in.  in  diameter.  This  tank  is 
used ‘for  tire  storage  of  air  in  case  the  cars  are 
disconnected  for  any  length  of  time  from  the 
locomotive.  Usually  the  pressure  carried  is 
about  75  pounds.  From  this  air  tank  the  air 
passes  through  a  reducing  valve  marked  K 
and  which  is  weighted  to  allow  22  pounds 
pressure  of  air  to  accumulate  in  the  water 

t&At  the  end  and  center  of  the  tank,  a  one  and 
one-half  inch  special  three-way  valve  marked 
P  is  placed  ;  the  valve  performs  the  triple  ser¬ 
vice  of  admitting  water  and  air,  and  also  allows 
the  air  to  escape  when  the  tank  is  being  tilled. 
When  tilling  the  tank  with  water,  the  air  is 
cut  off  from  the  air  supply  tank  and  the  air, 
displaced  by  the  inflow  of  water  into  the  water 
tank,  escapes  through  the  opening  in  the  valve 
used  for  an  air  supply  when  the  water  opening 
is  closed.  The  valve  P  is  operated  front  the 
'  ‘  side  of  the  car  by  a  stem  marked  \\  ,  to  which 
'i?  is  attached  a  pinion  and  gear.  The  air,  before 
passing  into  the  water  tank,  passes  through  a 
,  check-valve  marked  X,  which  is  to  prevent  the 
o.n’t'he  ‘world's!  water  in  the  tank  from  backing  into  the  air 
ci  that  system.  1  pipes.  The  water,  after  being  forced  out  of 
dnn  l'niitniins  on  «ne  “J*<>iuisv.”  the  tank,  passes  through  a  strainer  or  screen 

Sonic  Idea  of  the  c  :r«-ai  of  thr  Ponnsylvn-  marked  T,  which  prevents  any  loreign  matter 
nla’a  dealings  with  the  Pullman  Company  from  entering  the  pipes  in  the  car  and  also 
can  be  gained  when  it  is  said  that  out  of  a  strains  or  frees  the  water  of  many  impurities 
total  of  2500  cars  In  the  entire  Pullman  service,  whjch  W0U1<1  otherwise  go  with  it.  In  order 
over  400  of  them  arc  on  the  Pennsylvania  sya-  to  clean  this  atrainer,  the  valve  /  is  opened 

^Kour  hundred  Pullmans  In  constant  and  the  water  is  ^cjtd ^  ‘8“r™n  jp 
use  In  addition  to  the  regular  coaches,  ex-  manner  as  to  thoroughly  wash  the  screen  ,, 

’  ?d  baggage  cars  in  scrvlc.  Is  a  big  the  strainer.  After  passing  through  valve  O, 
-  . show,  is  onc-sixihi  the  water  enters  the  car  through  a  pipe  lead¬ 

er  Pullmans  used  ;nK  to  t|le  different  wash-stands  and  closets. 
This  leaves  some  ^  anotUer  pipe  passing  to  the  heater  where 
..hr,  sweat  n.iiwav  .  through  a  check-valve  1  and  shutoff 

rive  Li  ;  the  water  then  enters  a  copper  coil 
Inch  encircles  the  lire  magnzme.  As  the 
of  the  standard  water  is  warmed  it  passes  by  gravity  to  a  tank 


nelgiibmhood  of  520,000  u  piece,’  and  nro 
strong  ns  steel  can  make  them.  Of  course 
they  arc  vestlbulod,  as  no  new  equipment  la 
turned  out  or  the  Pullman  shops  nowadays 
without  the  vestibule. 

allotment  or  10  new  parlor  ears,  which  nro  the  (  hut  the  Columbian  led  easily, 
finest  Of  their  class.'  Kticli  car  contains  a 
Npcoial  feature,  for  It  Is  .claimed  by  tbo  Pull¬ 
man  builders  that  eaclf  new  car  contains  the 
I  working  out  of  #b  lilt  a  not  developed  Wli«n 


Ir  praise. 


iu  the  United  Stales. 

1700  odd  cars  to  supply  al 
systems  in  the  country,  except  toe  >  nuuui- 
bilt  lines,  which  use  the  Wagner  cars.  Itj 
merely  gives  an  idea  of  the  enormous  demand 
Pullman 


>  Heading  Company,  1 

l  those  on  the  Pennsyl- 


markod  N,  which  has  a  connecting  pipe  back 
to  the  coil.  Through  these  pipes  there  is  a 
constant  circulation  from  the  heater  which 

«£?«•,»:  s*r;’5ia”.d  E3£»“2  m.T,“ 

3^!!j!Z’2!‘Z22.‘£S}iiV2  th.  variou,  miaul,  and  bath- mb  „h 

■h  end  of  the 


railway.  The 
quite  a  number  oi 
not  to  compare  v 

heavy*  t8hu”xui  nection  is  made  from  the  top  o 
Pullmans  were  run  between  New  York  and  the  various  wash-stands  and  bath-tub  where 
Chicago.  This  figure  means  the  extra  car  hot  water  is  required.  At  each  end  of  the  car 
service  on  that  train,  and  docs  not  mean  a  fire  hose  is  placed  which  can  be  used  at  a 
that  228  dllTorent  extras  were  employed,  but  a  moment's  notice,  under  the  tank  pressure.  At 
total  In  addition  to  the  regular  allotment  on,  the  top  of  tank  is  a  safety  valve  marked  M. 
Columbian.  Jhcrewns.u  large  ““mber ol|  The  faucetB  at  wash.stands  are  of  the  self-clos- 
ing  variety,  and  so  arranged  that  the  flow  of 
water  can  be  regulated  by  shut-off  cocks.  The  j 
large  water  tank  under  the  car  is  enclosed  in  j 
a  wooden  box,  which  is  lined  to  an  inch  in  I 
thickness  with  hair  felt  to  prevent  the  pos-l 


iK  l;  .  ul  ‘wenty  teet  ot  heater  pipe, 

ifrbeftig  a  eomirmatHJn  or  connection  with  the 
aeatmg  fnpeg  of  tiie  body  of  the  car. 

Thus  the  system  for  water  nreaaiirn  i»  nm. 


<?<3. 


T|\U8  V,e  878tem  for  water  pressure  is  ope-  co“8?quence  0f  local  depression  of  business  rt  D  t  nrc  lt-T'-nr^  ,  W 
ated  without  any  interference  with  the  air  a?d  pursuance  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of®  PAGES. — \\  I  fH  Altf 


essure  needed  for  the  brakes,  and  practically  Mr-  George  M.  Pullman  to  concentrate  all  his 
ltn  a  supply  of  surplus  compressed  air  stored  interests  at  Pullman. 
i>  for  that  purpose.  The  large  water  tank  can 
,  quickly  filled  or  emptied,  and  is  easily  -  ___ 


I  New  y 

l  /H  o/^/y///Ac{  £- 

*  g-  xo  — 


V  quickly  filled  or  emptied,  and  is  easily  - 
eaned  by  blowing  all  the  water  out  of  it.  f  /  -r'-r'S  ,, 

inety  pounds  pressure  can  be  had  on  the  air  ' 

•orage  tank,  and,  after  a  car  has  been  dis-  Aj  £ _n  sz  /r  n 

(  mnected  from  the  locomotive  for  many  hours,  ' 

i  good  water  pressure  remains,  for  the  reduc-  /  —  2-  2—  ~  f 

ng  valve  admits  a  pressure  of  about  20  pounds  -  ' 

. i pon  the  water  surface.  Hence  a  car  is  now  NEW  CHAIR  CARS.  \ 

n  easily  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  water,  _  \ 

!  nder  suitable  pressure,  as  any  modern  dwell-  Built  from  an  Kntlrely  Novel  Plu 
mg  can  be,  and  by  means  of  apparatus  which  New  S(vlo  chairs 

urn  always  be  operated  with  a  certainty.  Z _ 

Almost  every  morning  tho  east-bc 
express  on  the  Ft.  Wayne  road  bi 
TRAIN  LIGHTING  ItV  FT  FCTriciwv  through  Pittsburg  one  or  more  brand 
UFNTRAi  d  .  .  .  ...  ELECTRICITY,-  chair  cars  from  the  Pullmau  shops.  T 

‘  RAILROAD  OF  NEW  JERSEY,  coaches  arc  running  dead -head  to  PI 


bad  been  fitted  up  for  the  experiment'  left  Each  of  these  coaches  contains  Uventy- 
Newark  attached  to  tl.«  RnV!i  t'  U  two  chairs  and  two  drawing  rooms,  being 

dation  train ^  This  hranch  ^  ?  acco.?mo:  built  after  the  model  of  those  shown  in 
to  he  one  nr  bra?c-b  r°ad  18  considered  the  Transportation  building  at  tho 

to  he  one  of  the  worst  in  the  country,  and,  World’s  fair.  The  chairs  are  of  a  new  pat- 
i.nererore,  the  test  was  a  particularly  severe  tern,  the  backs  being  In  two  pieces  and 
one.  Hie  second  and  third  trial  trips  were  self-conforming.  Tho  outer  body  of  the 
made  later  for  and  by  the  request  of  the  of  enr  extends  clear  out  to  the  end  rail  of 
ficials  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Tersev  tlu>  platform.  3°  that  when  in  motion  the 
a  number  of  the  •  .  ,  .  ’ '  entire  car  seems  closed  up. 

were  present and prominent  of  whom  Tho  vestibule,  diaphragms,  springs 
l  V  1  exI,re88ed  tbemseh  es  as  very  aild  resisting  power  are 

well  satisfied.  al,  the  same  as  In  the  other  trains,  hut 

me  system  originated  with  Mr.  Samuel  tho  new  idea  gives  larger  room  between 
loung  and  Mr.  A.  Moskowitz.  of  Newark,  and  the  cars  and  wider  standing  Dint  for  ins. 
has  been  carefully  worked  up  by  them  It  has  A  trapdoor  over  tho  steps  is  operated  by 
long  been  the  aim  of  those  interested'  in  this  !  a  lovfr-  ,whlch  musl  be  m,,ve,d  1,1  or,or 

dfn*  which^he*!  F*?  °f  7“  ^ 

iration,  in  which  the  car  axles  should  be  like  a  long  train  made  Into  one  car,  while 

the  source  of  power,  but  various  difficulties  L/rom  within  the  passeneer  appears  to  be 

bavebeen  experienced,  chief  among  which  is  Shut  off  from  the  whole  world.  The  now 

that  of  securing  a  constant  speed  for  the  dy-  is  8aid  10  havo  maLwith  public  lavor 

namo  regardless  of  the  rate  of  rotation  of  the  ,tt  thb-^ust.  _  . 

car  axle.  It  is  claimed  that  in  this  system 

these  difficulties  have  been  entirely  overcome,  —r~) 

and  that  the  dynamo  revolves  at  such  a  uni-  /  cr  zrv.  /  /-) 

form  speed  that  tiie  lamps  fed  bv  it  burn  at.  '  ry  i-i  ty 


form  speed  that  the  lamps  fed  by  it  burn  at 
the  same  candle  power  whether  the  train  is 
loving  at  7  or  70  miles  per  hour. 

Upon  the  truck  axle,  which  acts  as  main 
aft  of  this  system,  is  placed  a  sprocket  wheel 
id  a  sprocket  chain  runs  from  this  to  a  coun-  I 
.  ['shaft  which  is  suspended  in  brackets  from 
e  bottom  of  the  car.  This  countershaft  is  , 
.jnnected  by  another  chain  to  a  third  shaft, 
which  is  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  tiie  car,  roi 
and  by  means  of  a  belt  runs  the  dynamo,  do 
which  is  placed  in  one  corner  of  the  car.  In  tin 
der  not  to  throw  an  additional  load  upon  pic 
e  engine  when  the  train  is  starting  up  and  cai 
i  the  power  is  needed,  an  automatic  device  hai 
as  been  provided  by  which  the  system  does  wo 
iOt  begin  to  operate  until  the  train  lias  ac-  £?* 
(uired  a  speed  of  seven  miles  per  hour.  The  JJS 
question  of  maintaining  a  uniform  speed  in  rp| 
,e  dynamo  was  solved  by  the  use  of  Evans’  tv, 
.ction  cones,  so  arranged  that  one  runs  the  w! 
her,  and  tiie  speed  is  regulated  by  means  of>  th< 
Pelt  which  is  moved  forward  or  backward  '  wo 
by  a  centrifugal  governor  attached  to  the 
l  over  cone,  and  regulated  by  the  speed  of  the 
r  r.  This  featnre,  which  is  a  most  vital  one, 
s  claimed  to  have  given  excellent  satisfaction. 

In  connection  with  the  dynamo  is  also  a  sys- 
■m  of  storage  batteries,  so  arranged  that 
■  lien  tiie  speed  of  the  train  falls  below  seven 
uiles  per  hour,  the  dynamo  is  cut  out  of  tiie 
ighting  circuit,  and  tiie  storage  batteries 
witched  in.  These  batteries  are  fed  either 
-  the  excess  of  current  generated  by  the  dy- 
mo  when  the  train  is  running  at  a  high 
speed,  or  when  the  dynamo  current  is  not 
needed  for  the  illumination  of  the  cars.  Tiie 
stem  is  simple  and  practically  automatic  so 
that  it  requires  a  minimum  of  attention, and  is 
claimed  not  to  be  liable  to  accident  or  injury. 

The  entire  system,  including  tiie  batteries, 
weighs  about  1,000  pounds.  This,  however,  is 
•he  first  model  built,  and,  while  it  serves  to 
rove  the  practicability  of  the  system,  the  in- 
entors  claim  that  the  weight  can  be  reduced 
.nd  the  apparatus  otherwise  improved. 

The  car  is  brilliantly  illuminated  by  25  S-c.  p. 
imps,  and  has  traveled  during  the  last  few 
onths  between  Newark  and  Roselle,  nearly 
J00  miles  over  all  sorts  of  crossings  and 


SWAMPED  DY  ITS  DEBT 

ERIE  ROAD  PLACED  IN  TWO  RECEIV¬ 
ERS’  HANDS. 


Nkw  Yoke,  July  25.— |  Special.]— The  New 
Y'ork,  Lake  Erie  and  AYestern  railroad  has 
gone  into  the  hands  of  roceivers.  'They  are 
John  King,  1 'resident  of  tho  company,  nnd  J. 
<3.  McCullough,  one  of  the  directors.  Judge 
Lacombc  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court 
made  tho  appointments.  His  action  was 
taken  at  the  request  of  tho  Executive 
committee  under  authority  granted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors.  The  difficulties  jiresented 
by  the  floating  debt  of  the  road  nve  assigned 
as  tho  reasons  for  the  decision  of  the  officers. 
The  formalities  attending  tho  giviu"  of  bonds 
wore  not  completed  until  lute  iu  the  after- 
noou.  'The  following  statement  was  sent  out 


weeks,  during  tho  severo  money  stringency,  tho  * 
floating  (loot  of  the  Erie  (which  every 


Some  New  and  Striking  Sleeping  Oar 
Improvements. 

Standing  in  the  commodious  station  of  t&' 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  at  Comnmni- 
paw,  the  writer  saw  two  new  Pullman  oars, 
the  style  and  comfort  of  which  are  destined  tp 
create  a  revolution  in  travel  The  “Abigail” 
and  “Harvard”  are  the  advance  guard  of  a 
new  departure  inaugurated  by  the  Royal  Blue 

travel  between  New'York^PhTladelphipBaifb 
more  and  Washington,  and  already  the  travel¬ 
ing  pubho  are  lavish  in  praise  of  tho  new 
service. 

A  leading  feature  is  the  improved  vestibule 
platform,  which  affords  amnio  spaeo  for  four 
persons  to  sit  on  camp  stools  at  each  end  of 
the  car.  and  as  tho  sides  and  ends  are  of  large 
plate  glass  the  advantages  of  obacrvatdafllH 
apparent.  Entering  or  leaving  the  trnitftha 
automatic  platform  and  door  are  opened,  Ala 


deep  rich  red  hue,  polished  to  a  high  doglPfv 
and  upholstered  with  light  colored  IialrcKfinl 
The  ceilings  are  high  and  tastefully  decorated 
in  pale  green  and  gold.  Ventilation  by  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  method  is  obtained  by  devices  in  the 
roof  and  floor  of  the  cars,  while  the  lavatories 
are  models  of  luxury  and  comfort. 

A  buffet,  equipped  with  many  new  features 
and  located  conveniently  for  serving  private 
parties  in  the  smoking  room  or  individuals 
throughout  the  car,  has  a  china  closet  that 
would  bo  a  special  pride  to  a  model  housewife. 

At  each  end  of  the  cars  are  attractive  libra¬ 
ries,  well  stocked  with  select  literature.  Tho 
heating  and  lighting  are  perfect  There  are 
new  chairs  which  adjust  thomselvea  to  any 
angle  the  body  assumes,  and  the  broad,  wide 
windows  beside  which  one  reclines  so  comfort¬ 
ably  make  a  jonrney  on  these  cars  an  ideal  one. 


~r  ^ 

SfJ 

WAGNER  FORCE  CUT  DOWN. 

The  Wagner  Palace-ear  Company’s  shops 
at  East  Buffalo  are  doing  the  lightest  busi¬ 
ness  they  have  done  in  years.  From  a  pay¬ 
roll  of  $90,000  a  month.  It  has  been  cut 
down  to  $30,000,  a  very  serious  matter  to 
the  small  shopkeepers  and  to  the  former  em¬ 
ployees.  The  cutting  down  of  the  force  was 
caused  by  lack  of  work.  The  compauy  now 


ch  are  usifnlly  in  the  shops  for  general 
lira  are  now  In  service.  As  soon  as  the 
■id's  Fair  traffic  Is  over,  blocks  of  cars 
be  put  In  for  thorough  overhauling  and 
lull  force  wifi  again  be  rushed  with 


ate  of  the  Erio  am  n  sufficient  gnarai 
most  and  intelligent  management  of 
! committed  to  their  hands.  Them 
nted  by  Judge  Lacombe  of  tbo  ('in 
The  receivers’  bond  was  given  in  >jSS 
li  D.  O.  Mills  and  J.  Lowbor  Welsh 


Every  commercial  traveler  has  an  opin¬ 
ion  of  his  own  as  to  that  position  which 
makes  a  car  the  safest  one  in  a  train.  Some  - 
of  them  hold  that  it  is  the  one  next  the 
baggage  car;  the  majority  maintain  that 
the  center  of  the  train  is  the  least  danger¬ 
ous,  while  thero  are  still  individuals,  in  the 
minority,  to  be  sure,  who  favor  the  rear 

These  opinions  have  been  gained  in  many 
Instances  from  practical  experience  in  rail¬ 
road  wrecks,  which  are  of  course  by  no 
means  infrequent  in  certain  sections  of  the 
country.  As  such  they  are  entitled  to  con¬ 
sideration,  but  the  dissimilar  views  really 
go  to  show  that  the  position  of  a  car  in  a 
train  as  regards  its  greater  or  less  safety  is 
a  matter  of  speculation  alone. 

Upon  one  matter,  however,  all  the  trav¬ 
eling  men  agree,  and  that  is  t  hat  no  matter 
what  the  position  of  the  car  is  t  he  safest  ones 
of  all  are  the  heavy  sleeping,  parlor,  bullet 
cars  and  the  like.  They  are  commonly  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the  drummers  ”as  better  than 
an  accident  policy.”  There  is  every  reason 
for  the  holding  of  this  favorable  opinion  of 
these  cars.  Their  heavier  frames  and  trucks 
render  their  telescoping  a  difficult  matter, 
and  they  are  less  likely  to  leave  the  rails  in 
a  time  of  collision  than  other  cars  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  greater  weight.— New  York 
1  Herald. 


jrves,  and  yet  the  apparatus  i 
i  perfect  running  order. _ 
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<ck;*-y  xr/ns, 

DINING  CAR  TRAINS  IN  BRITAIN. 

A  later  description  of  the  dining  car  service  jusfr 
aaoplcd  on  the  railways  forming  the  east  coastj 
line  between  London  and  Edinburgh,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  shows  that  this 
service  is  rendered  in  "special  dining  car  trains" 
made  up,  as  we  gather,  in  the  following  order: 


Aq  /6J-'3. 


DEBTS  OF  A  BIO  HOAD. 


NOBTHEEN  PA0IFI0  IN  THE  HANDS 
OF  THREE  EEOEIVEBS. 


Henry  C.  Rouse, 


Grants  the  Petition  of  Cred- 


ThninaH  F.  Oakes, 
anil  Henry  C.  Payne 
if  the  Affairs  of  the 
Tine— The  Company 


Admits  Its  Inability  to  A 
Demands  Upon  Its  Resources 
Considerable  excitement  was  caused  ii 


UNABLE  TO  MEET  ITS  LIABILITIES. 

1  Condition  of  the  Northern  Pacific's  F 
nances  as  Revealed  In  Conrt. 

Milwaukee,  Win.,  Aug.  15.— [Special.]- 
In  appointing  the  receivers  for  the  Northern 
Pacific  railway  company  today  Judge  Jenkins 
of  the  United  States  •  Circuit  Court  orders 
them  to  tnke  charge  of  all  of  the  company’ 
property  and  to  inanuge  it  as  receivers  usual¬ 
ly  do,  paying  out  what  is  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  the  road  and  holding  the  balance 
|  subject  to  the  order  of  the  court.  The  officers 
of  the  company  are  restrained  by  an  injunc¬ 
tion  from  interfering  with  the  operation  of 
the  1-oad  by  the  receivers.  In  the  petition  for 
tho  receivers  it  is  stated  that  the  company  has 
outstanding  $40,000,000  of  common  and 
$30,000,000  of  preferred  stock.  A  list  of 
mortgages  and  bonds  issued  is  given,  showing 
that  the  funded  or  secured  debt  of  the  com¬ 
pany  amounts  to  about  $15:1,813,500. 
Ihis  sum  is  to  be  increased  by  the 
issue  of  additional  trust  notes  amounting 
to  $10,050,000,  upon  which  debt  the  annual 
interest  and  sinking  fund  charges  amount  to 
I"  addition  the  company  has 
liabilities  on  account  of  its  branch  com¬ 
panies  amounting  to  $15,340,000,  increasing 
its  interest  payments  $913,440  a  year.  Thr 
gross  earnings  of  the  company  for  the  yeai 
ending  June  30,1802,  are  said  to  have  been 
$31,209,898  and  its  operating  expenses  $30,- 
|  405,008,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $9°-*  " 


It  will  he  seen  that  by  this  arrangement  of  two  Judge  Jenkins 
wining  cars  with  the  kitchen  car  between  them  the 
1‘lebeian  third-class  passenger  and  the  aristocratic 
i  out  class  passenger  arc  effectually  separated.  It 
certainly  has  an  advantage  over  the  American  plan! 

’  attaching  the  diner  at  the  rear  of  the  train  I 

>nd  requiring  passengers  from  the  day  coaches  to  _ 

ravel  through  the  long  line  of  sleepers,  to  the  dis-  ’  ro,lc*  circles  here  yesterday  afternoon  by  the 
of  the  occupants,  in  older  to 

lining  car;  but  the  British  train  has  a  com  para- ’receivers.  It  has  been  known  for  some  timo 

tively  short  run  and  the  number  of  cars  is  not  i’!1!1  U?a.t  the  Northern  Pacific  was  in  financial  -atis.uOB,  leaving  a  surplus  or$834.888  '  For 
hnnrrad  i  i  n  difficulties  and  unable  to  meet  its  obligations,  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  lfton 

®"  ■  while  on  0U1  own  roads  where  the  runs  It  was  believed,  however,  that  these  difficul-  [  the  gross  earnings  amounted  to  $30,890,871 

are  long  it  is  the  practice  to  attach  the  dining  ties  could  be  surmounted  and  a  receivership  *l’“  “** — *' - -  — ~ — 

,„d  l.mikfa.l  o„,  »t  different  point,  *nd EJSuSS  Si,  MfSUSS' £ 
carry  them  only  as  long  as  meals  are  being  served,  floating  debt.  The  authorized  issue  was  $15,- 
<)f  course  on  our  limited  trains,  composed  of  a  few  000>00°,  bearing  6  per  cent  interest  and  re- 
sleeping  «r,  or  parlor  c»r»  only,  there  is  not  nmch  ?“£  o^ion  ” 
inconvenience  to  the  passengers,  all  of  whom  are  (,nly  $12,000,000  of  tho  amount  were 
“first-class,"  fron,  having  the  dining  ear  in  the  ££ 

1  eai  •  be  the  trustee  of  the  notes,  which  were  to  be 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  especially  that  the  adoption  offered  llt  8i5>  less  commissions.  Subsequent- 
of  dining  ears  compelled  the  abolition  on  these  SiS?  Sf 

trains  of  the  ordinary  compartment  car  having  dently  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting 
only  side  entrances,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  h)a  ,mi“jona  getting  the  road  - 


and  the  operating  expenses  to  $31,430,937! 
leaving  a  deficit  of $540, 000.  In  these  fig. 
ures  are  not  included  u  loss  of  $257,701  in 
operating  the  .Seattle,  Lake  Shore  and  East¬ 
ern  railroad  and  a  loss  of  $175,000  in  op¬ 
erating  the  Chicago  and  Northern  Pacific 
Terminals,  which  would  make  the  total  deficit 
$972,707.  In  May,  1893.  it  is  stated, 
the  company  undertook  to  fund 

its  indebtedness  and  issued  a  collat¬ 
eral  trust  indenture,  since  which  time 
jit  has  made  strenuous  efforts  to 

carry  out  its  provisions,  but  has  failed.  The 
price  of  the  company’s  bonds  is  said  to  have 
rapidly  declined  within  the  past  few  months, 
and  the  company  is  alleged  to  have  exhausted 
its  resources.  A  list  of  the  interest  moneys 
?b°.hrl°.b!!:ome  due  is  K‘ven'  «nd  it  is  set 
forth  that  the  company  is  indebted  to  Shel- 
|don  &  Co.  in  the  sum  of  $150,000.  It  is  also 
alleged  that  the  company  will  not  be  able  to 
pay  either  the  interest  moneys,  the  sinking 
i  fund  charges,  or  its  other  debts.  Theec -  " 


,  .  ,  ,  of  trouble.  The  financial  depression 

privacy-loving  Briton.  1  here  must  lie  a  means  of  seems  to  have  defeated  the  scheme 
intercommunication  from  one  end  of  the  train  to- for  funding  the  floating  debt  and  the  appoint¬ 
ee  other,  and  to  afford  this  the  device  has  been  were*  appcfinVedon  motad  tb?  Farmer”  i^teSe^kdL^Zuts^ni^ha^b^e^ 
adopted  of  “corridor  cars,"  which  while  retaining  w^stnn^wumfit.  aiuifFhUip  §•  falling  off  of  late;  that  its  expenses  have 

the  compartment  arrangement  have  the  added  Sheldon,’  William  L.‘  Prenticel’and’cfsheL  prospect  of  ^incrMse'ofVts^gross^earnings 
feature  of  a  narrow  passageway  along  one  side  St^uUn  it^coUaie™!  trusl  indenmfe  o°f  mTv  , 

and  also  the  American  improvement  of  lavatory  embraces  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  coin-  17,  1893,  has  failed,  and  that  it  is  ir  solvent 
,  .  ,  „  .  ,  '  pany,  the  Wisconsin  Central  and  all  the  rail-  and  will  not  be  able  to  nav  iho  l» 

'accommodations  atone  end  for  gentlemen  and  at  readsowned,  leased,  or  controlled  by  tho  cor-  ing  fund  charges,  andto  other  debts  as  set 
the  other  end  fur  ladies.  The  corridor  arrange-.^)°r|,-iQ^'0QQe  receivers  will  each  file  u  bond  forth  in  the  complaint.  • 

ment  was  devised  and  patented  some  years  ago  by  This  action  is  the  iesult  of  the  extraordinary  ~ 

an  American  and  described  by  him  in  these  col- 

umns.  The  inveni  or  went  to  England  to  interest  clfic-  No  company  could  long  stand  such  so- 
•  i  ,  .  vere  pressure.  The  falliiiff  off  in  earnings  is 

railway  managers  in  its  application  there,  but  re-  due  to  several  causes.  The  money  stringency 
ceived  no  encouragement,  although  his  theory  has  presents  the  marketing  of  crops,  cattle,  and 
,  ,  '  .  n  ,  .  •  .  products  of  all  kinds,  consequently  the  road  is 

now  received  the  sincere  commendation  or  heinf  not  getting  the  traffic  usual  to  this  season  of 

imif -iteil  II  should  lie  added  that  these  trains  art  1he,  yenr-  11,0  figure  of  banks  has 

imitated,  it  snouia  ue  aauea  tnat,  rnese  tiains  au  tied  up  money  which  it  deponded  upon  for 

to  be  heated  in  winter  by  steam  from  the  engine  cash.  Payment  of  bond  interest  under  suen 
.  .  ..  .  ,  circumstances  could  have  been  carried  out 

a  vast  advantage  over  the  foot-warmers  and  lay  only  by  borrowing  money  and  increasing  the 

rugs,  over  and  under  which  travelers  on  European  Jofttins  debt-  which  would  have  entailed 
"  ’  ,  .  1  heavy  sacrifices  upon  the  bond  and  stock 

railways  have  SO  long  suffered.  holders  of  the  company.  The  receivership 

Altogether  dining  cars,  kitchen  cars,  cars  with 
end  doors  and  through  passageway,  and  continuous  until  bettor  times. 

steam  heating  are  all  improvements  in  which  Th^ma^KOak^ofNa^ Ymk^Preatd^of 
’  ’  ’  ’  '  '  '  the  company ;  Henry  O.  Payne  of  Milwaukee 

and  HcnrjMJ.  Rouse  of  Cleveland, ^Chairman 


American  railways  led  the  way  and  which  our 

servative  British  friends  were  slow  in  following,  and  _ _  . 

although  now  these  important  adjuncts  of  comfort-  fiiedllr°by' 

able  travel  are  beginning  to  i 
nition. 


)  Missouri,  Kansus  and 


e  hearty  recog-  nnd  Trust  company  and  other  creditors  and 
stockholders  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  Wisconsin,  and  tho  appointment 
was  made  there  today.  Auxiliary  bills  were 
filed  in  New  York,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Da¬ 
kota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  and  Ore¬ 
gon,  and  the  same  persons  appointed  receiyers 
in  each  separate  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Vlilard's  Herman  friends  are  said  to 
have  been  heavy  losers  again,  and  his  North¬ 
ern  American  company,  which  had  been  or¬ 
ganized  but  recently  to  succeed  the  Transcon¬ 
tinental  company,  was  nearly  cleaned  out  of 
its  Northern  Pacific  securities,  becoming  but 
n  shadow  of  its  former  self.  It,  therefore, 
lost  eontrpl  of  the  Northern  Pueifip  company 
for  the  first  timo  since  the  inauguration  of  Mr. 
Vlilard's  brilliant  scheme.  1 
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POLLMAN'SHOTFIBE 

The  Car  Company’s  Mammoth 
Lumber  Yards  in  Flames. 


THE  LOSS  IS  $250,000. 

Engines  from  Towns  Nearby  and 
Chicago  to  the  Rescue. 

CITIZENS  HARD  AT  WORK. 

George  M.  Pullman  Talks  About  the 
Conflagration. 

PEAKS  FELT  FOR  REPAIR  SHOPS. 


them^I  do  not  think  the  fire  will  prove  a  bad 

“  What  is  the  value  if  the  lumber  in  the 
yards?”  . 

□  “  Really  I  couldn':  suy  exactly,  but  even  if 
the  loss  should  be  total  the  inonetnry  value 
would  not  be  greut.  It  would  be  below  $100,- 
OOO. 

“  Of  course  if  the  fire  reaches  the  repnir 
shops  things  would  be  different.  That  would 
make  the  loss  high.  But  I  nin  relying  on  our 
fire  protection  to  prevent  all  that.  I  am 
being  kept  advised  of  the  progress  of  the  fire 
and  if  it  should  take  a  disastrous  turn  I  would 

Before  the  call  for  more  engines  Mr.  Pull¬ 
man  said:  •*  I  have  just  heard  that  the  fire 
is  under  control.  The  damage  I  tlynk  will 
not  be  large  as  we  keep  our  lino  lumber  under 
shelter  and  only  the  common  sort  outside.” 


Over  one-half  of  the  great  Pullman  lumber 
yards  was  turned  into  ashes  inside  of  an  hour 
last  night.  The  flames  started  in  the  south¬ 
east  corner  of  the  yards  from  an  overheated 
steampipe  in  a  dry  kiln. 

At  2  o’clock  this  morning  tho  flames  had 
burned  tho  district  from  One  Hundred  and 
Eighth  to  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  streets 
and  from  Stevens  street  to  Lake  Calumet. 

It  was  thought  almost  to  that  hour  that  the 
fire  was  under  control,  but  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore  2  an  additional  call  for  help  reached 
Chief  Swenie  and  he  dsipatched  a  special 
train  with  four  steamers  which  hud 
been  standing  in  the  Illinois  Central 
yards  for  over  an  hour  waiting  for  the  signal 
to  move.  This  was  taken  as  an  indication 
that  the  blaze  was  again  spreading,  threaten¬ 
ing  the  immense  repair  and  car  shops. 

Help  from  Near-By  Towns. 

The  fire  was  first  discovered  about  11 
Rock,  before  it  had  reached  great  propor- 
ts.  An  alarm  was  immediately  turned  into 
city  office  and  Marshals  Greene 
Kenyon  started  for  the  scene, 
■ion  the  dangerous  location  of  the 
fire  was  determined  engines  No.  47,  51, 
54,  and  62  were  sent  from  Grand  Crossing, 
Englewood,  and  vicinity.  They  had  several 
miles  to  go  and  but  for  the  ample  force  in 
the  mains  from  the  water  tower  the  city 


Pullman  is  situated  on  tho  west  shore  of 
Lake  Calumet,  fourteen  miles  from  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  Chicago.  It  has  a  population  of  11,- 
702.  It  was  started  in  1880,  when  prepara¬ 
tions  were  made  for  the  reception  of  a  future 
largo  population.  The  idea  was  conceived  by 
George  M.  Pullman  of  building  here 
a  great  manufacturing  town,  principally  for 
the  construction  of  the  Pullman  palace  ears. 
The  town  was  built  under  the  direct  super¬ 
vision  of  expert  architects  and  is  the  most  ar¬ 
tistic  in  construction  of  any  city  in  the  world. 
Only  seventy  frame  houses  are  in  the  whole 
place  and  all  others  aro  of  brick  and 
stone.  The  Pullman  palace  car  shops 
are  the  greatest  in  the  world, 
and  employ  thousands  of  men.  Besides  these 
immense  shops  there  are  a  number  of  other 
large  manufacturing  plants  and  buildings. 
The  immense  lumber  yards  cover  eighty  acres 
of  ground  and  over  $500,000  worth  of 
lumber  is  kept  constantly  in  stock.  The 
lumber  is  obtained  from  South  America, 
Mexico,  East  Indies,  and  from  every  State  in 
the  Union.  The  yards  are  over  half  a  mile 
long  and  form  one  of  the  principal  lines  of 
business.  They  are  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Lake  Calumet  and  on  the  west  aro  shops  and 
the  water- works.  Pullman  has  no  fire  depart¬ 
ment  of  its  own  and  its  fire  protection 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Chicago 
department.  But  the  water-works  has  at  all 
times  a  high  pressure  and  is  generally 
adequate  to  the  demand.  However,  a  number 
of  companies  aro  located  near  by,  one  at 
Grand  Crossing,  pne  at  South  Chicago,  and 
several  in  and  near  Englewood. 


Hurried  orders  were  sent  back  to  the  city  I 
1  office,  where  already  engines  were  awaiting  I 
orders.  As  soon  as  word  came  that  tho  fire 
1  was  likely  to  be  a  bad  one  engines  No.  1,  17, 
34,  and  42  wore  hurried  down  to  the  Illinois 
|  Central  and  put  aboard  flat  cars,  while  orders 
1  were  telegraphed  on  ahead  to  clear  the  track. 

At  3  o'clock  the  fire  was  reported  under  ' 
control,  Tho  loss  is  estimated  at  $250,000, 
insured.  The  engines  were  sent  from  Chi-  , 
eago  in  cuse  the  water  in  the  tower  should 

Fighting  the  Flames. 

At  Pullman  an  alley  on  the  south  was 
Beized  upon  as  a  suitable  place  to  work  from 
and  here  the  advance  of  the  flames  was  tem¬ 
porarily  checked.  On  the  arrival  of  the  first 
detachment  the  fire  fighters  separated  and 
surrounding  the  wall  of  flames  did  super¬ 
human  work. 

At  this  hour  the  glare  of  the  flames  could 
plainly  be  soon  reflected  in  the  sky  from  all 
parts  of  Chicago  and  many  thought  Pullman 
waB  to  suffer  the  same  fate  as  South  Chicago, 

'  when  it  wus  learned  that  that 
place  was  on  fire.  The  whole 
heavens  were  lighted  up  brilliantly  and 
attracted  great  crowds  of  people  out  into  the 
streets.  They  anxiously  discussed  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  another  great  conflagration  so  soon 
after  the  disastrous  one  in  tho  same  vicinity  ! 
a  short  time  ago. 

lumber  Plies  Melt  Away.  ] 

Pile  after  pile  of  valuable  lumber  melted 
in  the  heat  of  the  conflagration  and  material  I 
of  all  kind  in  stock  was  swept  away  with  in¬ 
credible  swiftness.  The  fire  was  so  fierce  that  I 
‘  the  few  valiant  department  men  who  were  ‘ 
working  almost  single-handed  fought  it  with  * 
the  utmost  difficulty.  Sparks  and  brands  fell  < 
beyond  the  advancing  limits  of  tho  blaze,  and  1 
it  was  then  that  volunteer  help  of  the  many  [ 
employes  contributed  valuable  assistance.  1 

Shortly  after  midnight  companies  Nos.  42,  . 
17,  34,  and  X,  with  Marshal  Petrie  in  charge,  i 
were  got  in  readiness  and  sent  to  the  foot  of  1 
Monroe  street  at  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  plat¬ 
form  where  flat  cars  were  ordered  to  be  in 
readiness  to  convey  the  firemen  and  engines 
to  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  street.  The 
trainmen  were  slow  in  making  up  the  train, 
and  at  1  o’clock  when  the  flat  cars  were 
secured  they  were  sent  up  to  tho 
Illinois  Central  platform  at  the  foot  of 
South  Water  street.  Here  an  order  from 
Chief  Swenie  was  received  to  hold  the  engines 
until  further  orders.  The  chief  received  word 
from  the  Marshal  at  Pullman  that,  if  the 
water  supply  held  out,  they  would  not  need 
any  help.  At  1 :30  no  furthor  word  had  been 
received,  but  the  train  was  held  in  readiness. 

Shortly  before  2  a.  m.,  after  tho  second  call 
for  assistance  from  the  city  department,  four 
engines  were  speeding  their  way  on  an  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  train  towards  the  scene  of  fire. 

Harvey  Middleton,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  yards,  stated  at  2  o’clock  this  morning 
that  there  was  $200,000  of  lumber,  from 
the  finest  mahogany  to  the  cheapest  tie  in  the 
yards,  and  that  the  loss  would  bo  at  least  two- 
thirds. 

Mr.  Pullman  Talks. 

George  M.  Pullman  was  early  apprised  of 
the  fire  and  received  reports  of  its  progress 
every  fifteen  minutes.  He  said : 

“  The  fire  seems  to  be  burning  pretty  hard. 
The  repair  shops  are  within  100  feet  of  tho 
lumber,  and  the  only  danger  is  that  the  fire 
may  be  communicated  to  them.  My  last  ad¬ 
vice  was  that  a  hard  fight  was  being  made  to 
keep  the  flames  from  spreading.  We 
have  tho  best  of  fire  protection  there; 
hose  and  stand-pipes  are  everywhere 
and  as  there  aro  plenty  of  men  to  handle 
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Trial  Trip  of  thq.  AnKam.ir  Motor  Points 

A  ffcore  of  cable  car  men,  civil  engineers, 
and  officers  of  the  Venetic  Power  company 
took  a  trip  last  evening  ut  6  o'clock  on  thi 
'Angamar  motor,  which  will  probably  be  soon 
in  us^on  the  cross-town  lines  of  the  West  D.. 
'vision  Street  railway  The  semi-final  test  oi 
the  improved  Angamar  motor  was  mud< 


ance  resembles  the  oiu.aa.ry  grip  car  in  use 
by  the  cable  companies  of  Chicago.  The 
motor  used  yesterday  has  a  pair  of  0x10 
cylinders  and  the  retort,  having  a  capacity 
of  263  gallons,  is  charged  with  165 
gallons  of  water,  which  has  been  heated  to 
nearly  400  degrees  P.  and  is  rated  hy  indica¬ 
tor  test  ut  43  horse  power.  While  this 
quantity  of  water  in  the  retort  is 
evaporated  and  the  ranidity  of  steam-making 
i  tends  to  increase,  the  fuel  in  the  tire-be  :  de¬ 
creases  by  consumption  in  amount  and  *  sut-' 
ing  power,  and  thus  reduces  the  tendency  to 
excessive  pressure.  Tho  application  of  po  ,ver 
is  direct,  and  the  motor  when  charged  has  a 


Two  Roads  Refuse  to  Appear.  | 

St.Pacl,  Minn.,  Sept.  1.— Tho  meeting  cull,  d  l.v 
the  Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  rail,  o  i  *  ; 
to  be  held  in  Chicago  Sept.  5  to  make  nr  ,pt  ! 
to  raise  the  rates  on  transcontinental  freight  u  a  ! 
been  indefinitely  postponed,  owing  to  the  fart 
that  both  the  Canadian  Pacitic  anu  Southern  i 
Pacific  lines  decline  to  be  represented. 


would  have  been  without  any  protection 
whatever  for  considerable  time.  Men  in 
sufficient  numbers  turned  out  to  man  tho 
stand  pipes  and  soon  a  number  of 
streams  were  ploying  on  the  various 
piles.  It  was  shortly  after  that 
Marshals  Kenyon  and  Greene  arrived  and  they 
at  once  took  in  the  dangerous  possibility  of 


PASSENGER  CARS  AT  THE  WORLD’S  PAIR. 


The  modern  passenger  car  equipment  exhibited  at^ 
the  world’s  fair  consists  or  30  cars,  of  which  31  are  of 
American  design  and  construction.  Some  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits  consist  of  entire  trains,  among  which  may  bo 
mentioned  two  Pullman  trains,  consisting  of  five  and 
three  cars,  respectively,  the  Canadian  Pacific  train 
of  five  cars,  the  New  York  Central  train  of  three  cars, 
the  Wagner  train  of  five  cars,  and  the  train  of  three 
cars  exhibited  by  the  Krehbiel  Palace  Car  Co.  The 
Northern  Pacific  also  has  two  cars  filled  with  exhibits 
of  the  products  of  the  various  states  through  which 
its  line  passes,  and  a  number  of  other  roads  and 
builders  are  represented  by  single  cars.  Then  there 


COMPARTM 


Mail  Car. 


the  ceiling  is  a  large  stained  glass  dome  nearly 
in  diameter  and  of  most  beautiful  construction, 
floor  is  tile.  The  smoking  room  in  the  same  c 
also  finished  in  vermilion  wood  and  the  seats 
chairs  are  upholstered  in  leather.  The  woodwor 
handsomely  carved  not  only  iu  this  car  but  in  e 
car  of  the  train.  The  headlining*  are  or  special  ( 
position  introduced  by  the  Pullman  Company, 
metal  work  is  all  of  cast  brass,  and  all  the  cars 
lighted  by  electricity.  The  dining  car  is  prov 
with  a  good  sized  kitchen  finished  in  oak.  The  bi 
is  between  the  kitchen  and  the  dining  room  am 
more  commodious  and  not  so  open  to  observation  f 
the  dining  room  as  usual.  The  dining  room  has 
tables  seating  altogether  40  persons.  The  table 
vice  is  elegant,  the  silver,  china  and  glass  ware  b< 
of  the  very  best.  The  seats  are  fixed  in  position, 
the  seat  cushion  is  hinged  so  that  it  can  be  tbr 


Parlor  Car  "Santa  Maria.” 

FLOOR  PLANS  OF  THE  PULLMAN  CARS  AT  THE  EXPOSITION. 
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Tin}  oomparlinent  sfeepin^oftp  onntnioa  l.-ff  Com-' 
pSrtments,  each  of  wiiicn  is  finished  in  it  diff-irent 
Sfliop  and  somewhat  different  style  from  the  others. 


jetion  with  an  upper  and  delphia  Btookholders  of  the  Balti 


lower  berth,  a  chair  and  a  folding  wash  stand  provided  I,  vate  Mr.  C.  K.  Lord  to  the  preBidenoy  of  that  road  in 
with  hot  and  cold  water.  Toilet  rooms  are  provided  oaBe  president  Mayer  decides  to  retire.  Mr.  Lord  has 
at  the  ends  of  the  phi-  The  lest  this  train  is  r  been  third  vioe  president  of  the  B.  &  O.  sinoe  March, 

,  ,  ,  Car  ,  1  ,u  larit  La'  1,1  “  1™,D  ’  1888,  and  was  before  that  date  for  eight  years  general 

Combined  sleeping  and  observal ion  car  with  six  full  |  paBg’enger  agent  of  the  road, 
sections  and  art  observation  room  211  ft.  long.  Ttie 

gentlemen’s  toilet  rooms  are  at  one  end  of  the  ear  and  J  __  —  '7r”'  / 

are  elaborately  fitted  up  with  onyx  washstands,  tiled  ~T\*  f\  .  fe--  &  ^  QJ  &  t/  /»  A  J-i 

floors,  etc.,  In  comrormity  to  the  fittings  of  the  remain*  _ _  _  _ 

der of  the  train.  Then  come  four  sections,  then  the  ^  ■*.  / 

ladles’  toiletrooms,  including  bath,  then  asrction, and  m 

then  the  observation  room,  which  contains  1 1  chairs,  'SAFETY  DEVICES  APPLIED  TO  RAILWAY 
two  sofas  and  three  seats,  also  a  writing  desk.  The,  *  CARS.* 


•  observation  platfo-in  shown  la  our  drivings 
is  4  ft.  long.  This  Is  that  part  of  the  p’atform 
upon  the  frames  proper  and  c'oes  not  include 
the  usual  platform  extending  out  from  the 
end  of  the  car.  Adding  this  on  to  the  floor 


space  shown  makes  the  actual  platforn 


long  by  !l  ft.  wide,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  undti 
roof,  while  four  feet  of  it  is  em  losed  on  the  sides.  The 
|  entire  platform  is  railed  in  and  there  are  trap  doon 


irly  8  ft.  tim'd  by  pussen 


Horace  Porter,  Vice-President,  I 
Pullman’s  Palace  Car  Co. 
inee  the  introduction  of  railways  in 
vtry,  speed,  comfort  and  safety  in 
vo  bit'll  the  tJiree  salient  merits  adver- 


wero  put  on  spit'd  lias  quadrupled,  comfort  has 
become  luxury,  anil  safety,  while  it  has  not.  yet 
bit'll  able  to  avoid  all  sources  of  danger,  has 
•  fully  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  other  ini- 1 


covering  the  space  over  the  steps,  so  that  all  of  the  provemente. 

area  is  available  for  chairs.  America  is  one  of  the  few  countries  wliidi 

It  is  impossible  in  the  space  at  our  disposal  to  »•«*•»  departed  entirely  in  the  construction  of  it* 
notice  .»  the  d.UtlU  and  .ho  ««!.„  o,  5^  SSSSS  StiS 

this  train!  the  cars  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated  jnR  a  middle  aisle  which  admits  of  oomiminiea- 
It  may  be  said  in  general,  however,  that  costly  woods  tion  throughout  the  train.  In  the  early  days  of 
and  expensive  draporiesand  embroidery  fine  carving,  railways  the  car  was  frail  in  construction,  and, 
and  beautifu.  colors  combine  to  makeone  of  the  hand-  “Jg+JEh  'ZSZL'T. SS  -  toSS 
soraest  trains  ever  produced.  .when  passing  around  curves,  and  in  case  otj 

The  first  car  of  the  three-car  train  is  a  postal  car  \roken  wheels  and  axles,  even  when  trucks  were 
and  in  this  the  new  form  of  vestibule  is  used  to  great  iyroduced,  they  were  so  crude  in  construction, 
advantage.  Ip.lead  uf  making  an  en.-ance  on  both  &>««? XT"  X  KL'IS'SnT.td 
sides  of  each  vestibule  one  entrance  is  closed  and  that  of  w.rvi(o ;  the  couplings  were  dangerous  ; 
side  of  the  vestibule  utilized  for  a  heater  in  one  case  tlier*  were  no  buffers;  “telescoping”  in  eol- 


ind  a  toilet  room  in  the  other.  By  so  doiog  much  hsh 


valuable  space  in  the  u 
the  government  rent! 
I  available  space,  the  eai 
The  heater  pipes  are 


inged  as  usual  and  extend  into  the  toilet  room 


lent  worthy  of  special  day  „Jtil  the  present  t 
ik  for  first-class  mall  energy/of  inventors  huv 
b  usually  been  built  in  *»  perfecting  devices  hr 


I  the  other  platlorm.  The  rack  containing  pigeon  I 
I  holes  for  first-class  mail  ordinarily  closes  the  end  of  thi 
]  the  room  adjacent  to  the  toilet,  but  the  rack  is  so  tin 
constructed  that  sections  cau  be  swung  out  of  place,  !,ul 
the  door  in  the  end  of  the  car  opened  and  access  to 
the  platform  obtained.  From  there  one  can  pass  into  adl 
the  toilet  room  or  leave  the  car  by  the  steps  shown,  sci 
When  the  car  is  running  the  sections  of  the  table  and  ,'al 
rack  are  in  their  normal  position  in  the  «ud  of  the 
car.  There  is  another  improvement  worthy  of  special  da 
notice.  It  is  the  reversible  rack  for  first-class  mall  <•»< 
matter.  The  pigeon  holes  have  usually  been  built  in 
large  cases  or  sections  which  can  be  reversed  by  lift-  0Vl 
ing  them  out  bodily,  turning  them  over  and  replacing 
them.  In  this  car  each  case  is  held  by  a  supporting  du 
arm  on  each  side,  which  is  normally  folded  out  of  eai 
sight,  but  which  pulls  out  with  the  case  and  supports  *la 
the  latter  on  trunnions.  The  case  is  then  swung  over  ’ip 
and  pushed  back  into  place.  This  feature  is  the  in-  Wll 
vention  of  Mr.H.  H.  Sessions, of  the  Pullman  Company,  im 
Another  improvement  lies  in  the  construction  of  the  I  818 
boxeB  for  second-class  mail  matter.  These  boxes  are  ^ 
in  two  tiers  and  the  bottom  of  the  upper  one  is  a  fold-  1ip 
ing  affair  hinged  in  the  center, and  also  hinged  to  the  tin 
backef  the  case,  so  that  it  can  be  dropped  on  to  the  I  ,-,4 
bottom  of  the  box  below.  The  front  slide  at  the  same  bjf 


so  doing  much  lisioop  was  of  frequent  occurrence;  the  ends  of 

lil  car  itself  is  saved  and  as  the  bar  rllU-s.  cut  diagonally,  so  that  they 
in  tai  itself  is  saved,  and  as  woul(J  lap  and  torm  a  emo<(th  joint,  often  be- 

these  cars  by  the  square  foot  eume  4 sprung,”  and.  the  end  of  the  rail  witli  its 
lings  of  the  car  are  increased,  sharp  (point,  would  rise  high  enough  for  the 

carried  into  the  car  and  ar-  wheel  yo  run  under  it,  rijp  it  loose  and  send  the 

toilet  room  on  Pointed  end  through  the  car.  This  was  called 

,  .  ,  .  a  “  snake  s  head,”  and  the  unlucky  pastenger 

laming  pigeon  I  sitting  Jver  it  was  likely  to  be  impaled  against 
doses  the  end  of  the  roof.  A  stove  was  placed  in  each  end  of 
it  the  rack  is  so  the  car, I  which  did  little  more  than  threaten 
IT  out  of  nlnee  paiwengtfB  with  conflagration,  and  generate  nox- 
\  ,  i.ms  gases  to  poison  the  air.  The  dust  was 

ed  and  access  to  8llffocat2ig  in  dry  weather,  and  there  was  no 
ne  can  pass  into  adequate  spark  arresters  on  the  locomotive,  or 
e  steps  shown,  screens  .at.  the  windows  of  the  cars.  Tile 
of  the  table  and  candles  lor  lamps  used  only  served  to  make  the 

, ,  _ .  .  darkness  visible,  and  reuding  in  such  a  light 

the  «ud  of  the  pr()duoIfe  serious  injury  to  the  eyes.  From  that 

orthy  of  special  day  mftil  the  present  time  the  ingenuity  and* 
first-class  mall  l  energy/of  inventors  have  been  constantly  taxi'd 
I ly  been  built  in  in  perfecting  devices  for  increasing  safety,  and 


every  fyoar  has  sliown  more  or  less  progress  ir 
ovecoping  the  dangers  of  travel. 

In  /l849  the  Hodge  hand  brake  was  intro 
(lured,  and  ill  1851  the  Stevens  brake.  The* 


rm  on  each  side,  which  is  normally  folded  out  of  earlier  fiirmB  of  car  brake  simply  provid'd  for  a 
sight,  but  which  pulls  out  with  the  case  and  supports  I  l'a»'<f  brake  at.  each  end  of  the  car,  which  was 

he  latter  on  trunnions.  The  case  is  then  swung  over  I  by  ,p"Tn"  *  S*  £b,v'Us  tko 

.  ,  ...  truck  nearest  to  it.  In  1852  the  Tanner  brake 

and  pushed  back  into  place.  This  feature  is  the  in-  waaj  invenrted,  which  was  a  marked  improve- 
vention  of  Mr.H.  H.  Ssssions, of  the  Pullman  Company.  !  mens  upon  the  brakes  previously  used.  It  con- 
Another  improvement  lies  in  the  construction  of  the  I  fdxtUd  of  a  series  oil  rods  and  levers  pivoted  un¬ 
boxes  Tor  second-class  mail  matter.  These  boxes  are  “nd  by,a  brak<^b«*  *rT 

.  ...  1  lie;  platform.  All  of  the  brakes  could  be  set 

n  two  tiers  and  the  bottom  of  the  upper  one  is  a  fold-  ^pX  the  wiiw]„  of  both  trucks  simply  by  the 
ing  affair  hinged  in  the  center,  and  also  hinged  to  the  tuning  of  one  brake-wheel  at  either  end  of  the 
backer  the  case,  so  that  It  can  be  dropped  on  to  the  '  nl[-  ln  1860  George  Westinghouse  patented 

bottom  of  the  box  below.  The  front  slide  at  the  same  T  **  brak?’ by  "hirh  p,,wer  tr\mv  tb“  e"Sjn? 
. .  ,  ,  , ,  .  .  , . ,  f  ,  ,  ,  \vli«  tran«mittod  by  compressed  air  ournod 

time  drops  on  to  the  front  slide  of  the  lower  box.  Two  J,„wh  ho8e  and  acted  upon  the  brakes  of  every 
boxes  are  thus  thrown  into  one  and  all  parts  are  so  in  the  train.  This  marked  an  important  era. 
fitted  that  they  cannot  bo  removed  bodily  and  lost.  in  the  history  of  safety  devices.  In  1871  the 


,  boxes  are  thus  thrown  into  one  and  all  parts  are  so  ,/ar  in  the  train.  This  marked  aa  iinportunt  era 
fitted  that  they  cannot  bo  removed  bodily  and  lost.  in  the  history  of  safety  devices.  In  1871  the 
The  next  car  is  a  day  coach  with  smokir.gand  toilet  ™w,ua*  brak<>  was  devised,  by  means  of  which 
.  .  ”  4  ,  the  power  wus  applwxl  to  tihe  braki^  by  ©xliauHt^ 

rooms,  and  the  last  is  a  parlor  car  with  seats  for  infi  tllo  ttlr  ,^ad  of  app,ylng  din  J  air  pres- 
thirty-five  persons.  There  is  a  drawing  room  at  nne  sure. 

end  and  an  enclosed  section  at  the  other,  and  the  Another  important  improvement  was  the 
toilet  rooms  are  large  and  fitted  up  in  much  the  same  w*™  "P°n  trucks  of  either  four  or 

yle  as  those  already  mentioned.  |  Much  difficulty  was  experienced  for  mony 

The  Pullman  Company  also  exhibit  on  P  tt  m  years  from  the  imperfect  methods  employ'd  in 
motorcar,  two  upper-deck  central-  n  trance  street  coupling  cars.  The  ordinary  means  consisted  of 
cars,  one  central-entrance  street  ear  and  one  end-m-  PinB  inserted  into  links  attached  to  the 

.  .  ^ .  .  iii  ,  ,  J.  onds  of  the  cars.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 

trance  strdbt  ear.  twiv*ix-wheel,  d  trucks  tor  sleeping)  "slack/  jerkinB  of  the  train  was  in  «m- 
i  pfodel  of  the  town  of  Pullman.  sequence  very  ohji»ctionable,  and  the  distance 

(To  be  continued  )  ___  between  the  plafcfonns  of  the  cars  made  the 


crossing  from  oneTBPtc  amoths*  Vwealngl.v 
dangerous.  In  case  of  collisions  one  platform 
was  likely  to  rise  above  that  of  the  next  car 
i  and  “  telescoping”  was  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Tlnese  difficulties  were  overcome  by  devices  fin; 
more  securely  and  ^nveniontly  coupling  the 
cars.  Tlie  Miller  coupler  and  buffer  was  pat¬ 
ented  in  1863  and  obviated  many  of  the  dis¬ 
comforts  and  dangers  arising  from  the  old  meth¬ 
ods  of  coupling.  This  was  followed  by  the 
J  annoy  coupler  and  other  devices. 

To  avoid  the  danger  from  oil  lamps  exp(>ri- 
ments  were  modi'  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a 
compressible  gas,  which  could  be  carried  in 
tanks  and  readily  supplied  to  burners  in  the  car, 
and  gas  lighting  has  now  been  very  successfully 
applied. 

The  satisfactory  heating  of  cars  was  iwrti  suc¬ 
cessfully  accomplished  until  a  method  was  de¬ 
vised  of  ciroa|pk.ting  hot  water  through  pipes.  So 
many  accidents  from  tlio  destruction  of  curs  by 
fire  occurred  that  the  public  became  iKinic- 
stricken,  and  popular  sentiment  was  so  aroused 
that  appeals  were  made  to  the  StateLegislatnres 
to  prohibit  by  law  the  former  methods  of  heat¬ 
ing.  This  has  led  to  the  heating  of  cars  by 
steam  taken  from  the  engine  and  indirectly 
therefrom  by  hot  water  circulation. 

The  improved  means  of  framing  and  strength¬ 
ening  cans,  required  by  increasing  speed,  did  not 
make  decided  progress  until  sleeping  cars  were 
introduced.  The  first  type  of  car  known  us  the 
“  Pullman  our”  was  completed  in  1864,  and  the 
introduction  in  this  car  of  what  is  known  as 
tlie  “  Pullman  upper  berth,”  proved  to  be  a  very 
valuable  device  in  protecting  it  against  being 
crushed  in  ease  of  becoming  derailed  and  rolling 
down  an  embankment.  Experience  proved 
this  ear  to  be  wry  many  times  stronger  than 
ordinary  passenger  coaches  in  offering  resistance 
to  accidents  arising  from  the  causes  mentioned. 
As  the  sleeping  ear  had  to  carry  greater  weight 
•khan  other  cure  tlie  framing  of  the  car  had  to  be 
made  stronger  than  ordinary  passenger  couches, 
and  it  was  found  by  experience  that  in  collisions 
C  lieue  oars  were  much  less  likely  to  lie  crushid. 
Particular  attention  was  thus  directed  to 
strengthening  the  bodies  of  all  tlie  care.  Tlie 
j  “  Pullman  end  safety  device”  is  one  of  the  latest 
inventions  that  have  been  introduced  into  the 
framing  of  passenger  coaches,  for  tin*  purpose 
of  conferring  additional  strength.  It  Is  attached 
to  and  forms  part  of  the  end  frame  of  a  ear. 
The  end  sill  is  reinforced  by  a  Inroad  horizontal 
plate  of  steel,  to  which  is  riveted  a  heavy  steel 
i  11  ''ttie  extending  across  the  whole  width  of  the 
ear.  A  similar  angle  is  attached  to  the  corners 
of  the  fiisir  frame  by  steel  knees  and,  extending 
upward  in  the  line  of  the  corner  poijfs,  is  bent 
over  anil  ucross  the  top  beam  forming  a  contin¬ 
uous  steel  frame  around  the  whoTiv-end  of  the 
car,  so  that  in  case  of  collisions  the  colliding 
engine  or  car  is  prevented  from  crushing  into 
the  end  and  splitting  the  car  open.  In  fact, 
the  bending  of  tlie  steel  frame  produced  by  a 
collision  tends  to  draw  the  floor,  sides  and  roof 
together  rather  than  to  force  them  apart. 

One  of  the  most,  serious  dangers  to  which 
passengers  and  employee  were  exposed  was  in 
passing  from  one  car  to  another  while  the  train 
was  in  motion.  The  introduction  of  the  im¬ 
proved  couplers  and  buffers  brought  the  plat¬ 
forms  closer  together  and  did  something  toward 
obviating  the  difficulty;  but  in  rounding  sharp 
curves  at  high  rates  of  speed,  or  during  violent, 
wind  storms,  there  were  many  cases  in  which 
persons  were  thrown  from  the  train.  As  early 
as  1852  devices  were  invented  which  provided 
for  diaphragms  of  canvas  to  connect  adjoining 
cars  and  form  a  partly  protected  pm»-igeway 
Is 'tween  them.  These  were  first  applied  to  cars 
on  the  Naugatuck  Railroad  in  Connecticut  In 
1851,  but  were  very  crude  and  were  abandoned 
i  after  a  trial  of  about  four  years. 

At  a  later  date,  when  dining,  smoking  and 
library  oars  were  added  to  the  limited  express 
trains,  there  became  an  absolute  necessity  for 
tlie  construction  of  some  safe  passageway  biw 
tween  cars,  as  passengers  were  then  obliged  to 
pass  from  one  part,  of  tlie  train  to  another.  In 
1886  George  M.  Pullman  set  to  work  to  devise 
a  practical  system  for  constructing  a  continuous 
train,  and,  at  the  Bame  time,  to  provide  for 
sufficient  flexibility  in  the  connecting  passage¬ 
ways  to  allow  for  the  motion  consequent  upon 
the  rounding  of  curves.  His  efforts  result'd 
in  what  is  known  as  the  "  Vesti billed  Train." 
The  invention  was  patented  in  1887,  and  intro¬ 
duced  a  safety  appliance  more  valuable  than 
I  any  yet  devised  for  protection  in  case  of  col- 


Pullman. 

Water  Supply  of  Cities. 


How  Lake  Michigan  Water  is  Carried 
into  Shops  and  Factories  of  Pullman. 

^formation  Relating  to  Public  Water 
and  Some  Sanitary  Features  of 
the  Problem. 


Water,  the  most  abundant  liquid  in 
naiture  Is  a  compound  of  two  volumes 
of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen,  or 
eight  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  to  one 
of  hydrogen.  Water,  unless  distilled, 
carries  a  great  variety  of  mineral  and 
organic  impurities  and  it  also  supports 
an  immense  number  of  animal  forms 
which  can  only  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  a 
microscope.  Pure  water  has  neither 
taste  nor  smell,  and  is  colorless  except 
in  large  masses.  A  cubic  foot  of  water 
"  lghs  sixty-two  and  one  half  pounds. 
y  |iter  readily  takes  on  the  three 
fi  pis  of  matter,  it  is  a  viscous  solid  in 
it  |  and  is  a  gas  in  steam.  It  boils  at 
2  j  degrees  Fahrenheit  at  which  point 
,'h  {vaporizes,  and  no  amount  of  fuel 
x  isted  under  it  can  heat  it  in  a  vessel 
c  a  cook  stove  above  212  degrees, 
t  >ugh  housekeepers  and  servants 
'  d  continue  making  the  attempt  till 
- 1  a  end  of  time.  Water  at  ordinary 
t  Inperature  is  about  800  times  as 
I  avy  as  a  like  volume  of  air.  The 
'  s  vent  power  of  water  is  very  great 
If  dch  enables  it  to  pick  up  and  carry 
1  purities,  hence  pure  water  is  wholly 
1  j  artificial  product.  Pure  waters 
I)  «m  the  clouds  wash  and  take  to 
tl  kmselves  all  the  impurities  of  the 
u,  hosphere  through  which  they  fall. 

tVater  furtherenters  extensively  into 
i  i  iurganic  as  well  as  organic  eom- 
j  founds.  Of  a  human  body  which 
i  veighs  180  pounds  150  pounds  are  wa- 
t  er.  Such  articles  as  apples,  turnips 
i  i  nd  potatoes  are  from  90  to  97  per 
<Mmt.  water.  Carbonate  of  lime  in  so¬ 
li  ition  in  oceanic  waters  is  taken  up 
b,  r  vegetable  and  animal  organisms, 
ai  id  from  the  remains  of  such  organ- 
isi  us  the  lime  rocks  are  built  up  as  de- 
sc  'ibed  in  the  article  upon  the  first 
50'  )  feet  of  the  earth’s  crust  here. 

PUBLIC  WATER  WORKS. 

Early  man  depended  upon  springs 
an<  l  streams  for  water,  but  we  have 
tra  :ea,  even  intheruinsofpre-historic 
citi  es,  of  provision  for  public  water 
suj  ply-  Very  important  engineering 
woi  k  was  executed  to  supply  water 
for  ancient  Rome,  its  public  baths  and 
pal  ices.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
ann  >uut  of  water  supplied  for  such 
pu)  poses,  the  Oriental  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
mm  i  cities  knew  nothing  of  its  uses 
for  sprinkling  streets,  flushing  sewers 
and  supplying  factories.  There  are 


nastiness  as  a  Christian  virtue ;  dirt 
was  godliness  then,  while  now  the 
Christian  proverb  reads,  “cleanliness 
is  next  to  godliness.  ”  Though  person¬ 
al  filth  may  have  been  conducive  to 
piety  then,  it  engendered  plagues  and 
epidemics.  Unless  we  are  prepared 
to  accept  the  view  that  human  beings 
are  already  too  numerous,  and  that 
processes  for  thinning  out  the  num¬ 
bers  in  oriental  countries  should  not 
be  interfered  with,  Civilized  and  en¬ 
lightened  nations  must  do  something 
to  stoji  religious  pilgrimages  which 
have  continued  for  ages  along  hun¬ 
dreds  of  well  known  routes;  all  the 
wells  ou  these  routes  are  filled  with 
little  else  than  sewage,  though  they 
have  been  properly  blessed  and  are 
styled  “holy,"  carrying  the  germs  of 
typhoid  and  a  score  of  other  plagues 
of  which  we  of  the  “woolly  west” 
know  nothing,  and  they  kill  the  pil¬ 
grims  by  tens  of  thousands  annually. 

KEEP  OF  PURE  WATER. 

Since  water  is  used  nearly  every¬ 
where,  outside  of  Kentucky,  as  a  bev¬ 
erage,  it  should,  for  such  purpose,  be 
pure  and  clear  and  hold  little  mineral 
matter  in  solution,  and  be  absolutely 
free  from  organic  matter.  Such  water 
can  only  be  obtained  from  pure 
sources,  or  by  careful  filtration,  or  by 
boiling  and  then  filtering.  There  are 
several  processes  now  by  which  the 
entire  water  supply  for  a  town  can  be 
purified,  and  as  the  country  becomes 
more  densely  peopled  these  methods 
of  purification  must  become  common. 
The  general  custom  of  tea  drinking  in 
China  and  India  grew  out  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  and  death  which  lurk  in  all  the 
waters  there.  Travelers  tell  us  that 
the  wells,  springs  Mid  streams  of  Chi¬ 
na  all  carry  a  large  amount  of  actual 
animal  contamination,  the  land  being 
one  vast  burial  place.  The  only  safe¬ 
ty  there,  is  never  to  drink  any  water 
that  has  not  been  boiled  and  filtered. 
Even  to-day,  eminent  physicians  ad¬ 
vise  travelers  to  pursue  a  like  course 
in  every  European  country. 

Surface  wells,  in  the  city  of  London, 
are  pronounced  nothing  more  than 
diluted  sewage,  and  the  Thames  itself 
is  almost  as  much  an  open  sewer  as 
the  Chicago  river  itself,  and  as  the 
Calumet  river  is  destined  to  become. 
Goitre  prevails  in  regions  where  im¬ 
pure  water  is  used. 

HOW  WATER  IS  WASTED. 

Where  water  is  not  wasted  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that,  in 
houses  having  water  closets,  hot  and 
cold  water  and  bath  rooms,  35  gallons 
a  day  for  each  person  of  a  household 
constitute  a  coqious  supply  for  all 
purposes.  This  estimate  is  based  up¬ 
on  a  test  made  here  with  a  family  of 
five  adults,  a  superior  family  living 
in  a  house  having  all  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  such  as  hot  and  cold  water 
on  all  floor*  and  bath  tubs.  This 
family  made  a  liberal  use  of  water  and 
were  intelligent  enough  to  obey  the 
only  requirement  of  the  test  and  that 
was  to  waste  no  water.  Every  gallon 
above  that  amount  can  only  be 
charged  to  waste.  A  section  of  Lon¬ 
don  occupied  by  the  families  of  work- 


through  meters  into  our  town 
mains.  The  water  comes  with  suffi¬ 
cient  force  to  reach  the  second  stories 
of  dwellings.  Every  house  in  Pullman 
has  iron  sinks  and  faucets  in  its  kitch¬ 
en,  so  that  every  housekeeper  has  a 
most  convenient  supply  of  this  nec¬ 
essary  article,  and  is  spared  the  expos¬ 
ure  attendant  upon  getting  water 
from  hydrants  situated  out  of  doors. 

In  the  top  of  the  Water  Tower  there 
is  an  iron  tank  which  holds  half  a 
million  gallons,  and  it  is  kept  full  of 
Lage  Michigan  water  to  be  used  only 
in  case  of  fire,  when  the  pressure  from 
this  tank  is  at  once  let  upon  the  mains, 
and  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  fire 
department  is  to  couple  their  hose  to 
the  most  convenient  hydrant  to  be 
ready  to  throw  water.  The  water 
kept  stored  in  this  tank  weighs  as 
much  as  76  thirty-ton  locomotives. 
During  1890  the  fire  department  had 
occasion  to  use  only  three  millions  of 
gallions,  or  two  days  supply  for  the 
town,  from  this  tank.  Nothing  but 
Lake  Michigan  water  ever  goes  into 
the  mains  of  this  town.  In  addition 
to  the  1,476,853  gallons  a  day,  (the 
daily  average  for  the  year  1890)  of 
Lake  Michigan  water  used,  there  are 
a  million  gallons  of  Lake  Calumet 
water  pumped  and  sent  into  the  shops 
to  be  used  by  engines  in  closets,  about 
machinery  and  for  elevators.  The 
boilers  in  the  hammer  shop  use  the 
Calumet  water,  but  Lake  Michigan 
water  is  used  in  the  Corliss  engine 
boilers.  125  street  hydrants,  one  for 
about  350  feet  of  streets,  furnish  am¬ 
ple  facilities  for  use  of  hose  in  case  of 
fire.  The  Lake  Michigan  water  used 
in  Pullman  during  the  past  three 
years  is  as  follows ; 

For  1888,  467,960,000  gallons;  1889, 
520,734,000  gallons;  1890,  538,942,000. 
The  daily  consumption  for  1888  aver¬ 
aged  1,278,333  gallons,  for  1889,1,420,- 
608  gallons  and  for  1890,  1,470,553 
gallons. 

SEWAGE  COKTAMIKATIOK. 

The  sewage  of  Chicago  is  an  ever  in¬ 
creasing  danger  while  it  runs  into  the 
lake,  for  the  lake  waters  only  dilute 
it  and  chemical  tests  would  no  doubt, 
at  times,  detect  polution  ten  miles 
from  shore.  The  plan  for  getting  wa¬ 
ter  through  the  new  tunnel  to  extend 
four  miles  out  into  the  lake  is  a  good 
one,  and  will  always  ensure  good  water 
after  the  sewage  is  made  to  flow  south 
west  to  the  Mississippi  river,  diluted 
by  the  pure  waters  of  the  lake,  Mo¬ 
hamet  ordered  a  follower  not  to  erect 
a  monument  to  his  mother  but  to  dig 
a  well  in  her  honor  and  by  which  she 
would  be  remembered.  This  sacred 
well,  has  no  doubt,  sent  many  hun¬ 
dred  good  Musselmen  to  a  better 
world,  for  disease  germs  were  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  prophet's  blessing:  It  is 
a  pity  that  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of 
their  existence.  Strange  to  say  arte¬ 
sian  well  water  has  often  been  found 
contaminated  with  organic  matter; 
this  shows  how  persistently  such  polu 
tion  is  carried,  even  through  rocks,  by 
water.  When  enteric  fever  appears, 
physicians  at  oDce  feel  that  its  origin 
is  in  polluted  water.  The  day  is  not 
distant  when  the  legislatures  Of  all 


termine  whom  his  household  is  wast¬ 
ing  water. 

4th.  The  tenant  is  held  for  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  others  which  h  *  ill  b  in 
terested  in  remedying.  • 

5th.  The  tenant  will  beep  lis 
plumbing  in  better  repair  as  ti 
vent  leaks. 

6th.  Meters  should  always  be 
in  factories  and  shops. 

7th.  Where  put  into  use  they  have 
sometimes  reduced  the  consumption 
of  water  three  fourths. 

The  disadvantages  of  using  meters 
may  be  stated  as  follows ;  . 

1st.  People  may  not  use  water 
enough  to  flush  waste  pipes  and  drains. 

2nd.  They  may  discourage  bathing 
and  cleanliness. 

3rd.  A  scanty  supply  of  water  may 
aggravate  illness  from  not  completely 
cleansing  all  pipes. 

4tli.  Water  used  by  meters  may 
cost  more  than  otherwise,  owing  to 
waste  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
not  obliged  to  use  them. 

5tli.  Where  meters  are  in  use  the 
public  may  have  to  flush  sewers  more 
frequently. 

6tli.  Meters,  too,  are  costly  and 
they  entail  expense  in  caring  for  them. 

But  if  the  present  hideous  and  crim¬ 
inal  waste  is  not  checked  by  some  oth¬ 
er  means  the  water  meter  must  come 
into  general  use  like  the  gas  meter. 
Only  a  few  meters  are  in  use  here. 

CALUMET  LAKE  WATER. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the 
lake  Calumet  water.  The  sample  was 
taken  at  a  point  1000  feet  east  of  the 
Island.  One  United  States  gallon  of 
the  water  contains  61.140  grains  and 
held  foreign  matter  as  follows,  the 
amounts  being  carried  to  four  places 
of  decimals: 


Alumina . Trace 

Iron  Sesquioxide . 0199 

Sodium  and  Potassium  Sul¬ 
phates . 3.8976 

Sodium  Chloride- . . . 9381 

Calcium  Sulphate . . 2.2962 

Calcium  Carbonate.. . 4.9113 

Magnesium  Carbonate _ 4.3763 

Total  solids  by  calculation.. .16. 1937 

Total  solids  by  actual  deter¬ 
mination _ 16.4052 

Free  Antonia. .  .0.172  parts  per  million 
Albuminoid _ 0.160  “  “  ** 

The  water  also  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  solids  in  suspension. 

This  analysis  was  made  in  April 
1889.  The  water  could  be  filtered  and 
freed  from  incrusting  salts  and  made 
potable.  In  its  present  state  it  is  un¬ 
fit  for  house  use.  The  water  of  Lake 
Michigan  is  very  pure  at  a  distance 
from  the  shore.  The  five  great  lakes 
here  are  said  to  contain  about  one 
half  of  the  fresh  water  of  the  globe. 

ARTESIAN  WELLS. 

These  wells  are  becoming  very  com¬ 
mon  and  large  amounts  of  water  are 
obtained  from  them  in  cities.  These 
waters  are  most  always  potable.  The 
deep  wells  south  of  us  at  the  Oat  meal 
mills,  New  Chicago  where  there  is  one 
2,200  feet  deep,  and  the  one  at  Harvey 
and  one  at  Morgan  Park,  all  furnish 
sweet  potable  water.  Tin1  new  well 
at  Harvov  flows  a  hundred' 
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thi^  country ;  some  very  small  places 
e  such  supply.  Surface  wells  are 
ifckly  contaminated  with  organic 


impurities,  and  barn-yards, 


sent!  deleterious  matter  into  wells, 


out-buildmgs  of  farms  quickly 


even  worse  with  wells 
is,  and  this  pollution  of  water  has 
forced  the  people  to  seek  better  serv- 
"ough  public  works. 

HISTORICAL. 
d)f  the  modern  cities,  Dublin  is  the 
first  one  which  secured  a  water  supply 
and  this  was  in  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  To  prevent  waste  the  service 
pipes  were  small  and  the  stream  in  a 
dwelling  was  no  larger  than  a  goose 
qtjill.  Even  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  New  York  city  de¬ 
pended  upon  surface  wells  and  cis¬ 
terns.  The  Croton  aqueduct  was  not 
built  till  1842.  The  recent  immense 
undertaking  of  the  new  aqueduct  is 
faimiliar  to  all.  Common  tenement 
houses  are  better  supplied  with  water 
to-dav  than  mansions  were  fifty  years 
aio.  The  ancients  do  not  seem  to 
hive  had  any  idea  of  water  works  for 
1 1  general  private  home  supply,  but  only 
fctr  public  uses  and  for  palaces.  Ample 
I  provision  was  made  for  public  baths 


at  Rome,  and  the  early  Christians 
were  so  disgusted  with  the  immoral¬ 
ities  at  these  public  bathing  places 
that  they  discouraged  bathing,  as 
:£>me  now  discourage  dancing,  and  al- 
k  nved  their  persons  to  become  abso- 
fely  filthy,  even  boasting  of  their 


four  and  a  half  gallons  a  day  per  per¬ 
son,  when  the  water  had  to  be  taken 
from  out  door  hydrants,  and  the  mo¬ 
ment  water  was  put  inside  the  houses 
the  same  families  drew  four  times  the 
amount  which  had  before  met  their 
needs.  On  washing  days  the  amount 
consumed  is  largest.  In  hot  weather 
water  is  left  running  so  that  it  will  be 
cool  for  drinking,  while  in  very  cold, 
weather,  when  waste  is  always  great¬ 
est,  the  water  is  allowed  to  run  to 
keep  it  from  freezing.  The  amount  of 
water  consumed  in  different  cities  va¬ 
ries  much.  In  New  York  it  averages 
about  100  gallons  a  day  for  each  per¬ 
son  of  the  population,  while  in  Lon¬ 
don  many  years  have  shown  that  30 
gallons  a  day  answers  all  needs,  Liv¬ 
erpool  uses  from  50  to  60  gallons,  Paris 
35,  Dublin  and  Glasgow  50  each ;  we 
have  a  record  of  Birmingham  and 
Manchester  for  one  year  when  the 
consumption  was  only  20  gallons  a  day 
for  each  person  of  the  population. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ten  gal¬ 
lons  a  day  per  capita  is  an  ample  sup¬ 
ply  for  all  domestic  and  culinary  needs 
of  a  family,  and  in  rural  districts  de¬ 
pending  on  wells  not  half  of  this 
amount  is  ordinarily  used. 

PULLMAN  WATER  SUPPLY. 

Our  water  supply  for  houses  here  is 
from  Lake  Michigan,  the  pumping 
station  being  six  miles  north,  at  Hyde 
Park.  The  water  is  purchased 
from  the  city  of  Chicago  and 
comes  in  a  sixteen  inch/  main 


states  will  undertake  to  prevent  the 
pollution  of  lakes  and  streams  with 
sewage.  An  Indian  outbreak  which 
results  in  the  death  of  three  or  four 
hundred  persons  attracts  the  eager  at¬ 
tention  of  the  whole  country  and  of 
Congress.  It  is  a  very  moderate  esti¬ 
mate  which  tells  us  that  more  people 
die  annually  in  this  country,  from  pre¬ 
ventable  causes,  than  perished  in  our 
whole  civil  war,  and  yet  little  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  this  astounding  fact. 
In  the  distant  future  the  race  may 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  Sioux  are 
by  no  means  our  most  destructive  en¬ 
emies.  The  thought  is  appalling  that 
half  of  all  our  country’s  deaths  are 
from  preventable  causes.  Not  far 
from  5,000  persons  die  every  day  in  the 
United  States  and  territories.  It 
would  be  a  large  battle  which  left  so 
many  dead  to  be  buried,  yet  this  takes 
place  every  day.  We  need  better  sew¬ 
ers  and  purer  water  and  not  coast  de¬ 
fences  to  save  1000  of  these  lives  each 
day.  When  will  humanity  be  fully 
prepared  to  face  this  condition  of 
things  and  to  better  it? 

WATER  METERS. 

The  best  preventive  of  waste  is  the 
water  mfrter,  as  this  device  only  re¬ 
quires  a  tenant  to  pay  for  just  what 
water  he  uses.  We  may  briefly  state 
the  advantages  of  the  meter : 

1st.  It  puts  an  effective  check  up- 


2nd.  The  tenant  only  pays  for  the 
water  he  uses. 

3rd.  By  it  the  tenant  can  well  de¬ 


minute  and  with  a  pujnp  supplies  300 
a  minute.  Many  of  the  artesian  welk¬ 
in  this  county  give  a  brackish  watef 
unfit  to  drink.  Denver  gets  an  ini 
mense  volume  of  water  from  its  hunt 
dreds  of  artesian  wells,  and  these  wells| 
are  only  four  and  five  hundred  feet  in 
depth.  In  the  near  future  the  arte¬ 
sian  well  will  be  extensively  used  for] 
irrigating  farm  lands  in  the  far  arid 
west  as  is  now  done  in  portions  of  Da¬ 
kota  and  as  is  rapidly  being  done  in 
northern  Africa.  For  hotels  and  fac¬ 
tories  immense  quantities  of  artesian 
water  are  now  used  in  New  York 
(This  city  now  has  3,000  artesian  wells) 
and  Boston  (In  Boston  nine  tenths  of 
this  water  comes  from  these  wells)  and 
Chicago  too  has  many  such  wells: 
these  wells  are  found  every  where  ip 
London,  Paris  and  Liverpool.  Mem¬ 
phis,  Dayton  and  Kansas  City,  tool 
get  water  from  artesian  wells.  A  flow] 
ing  artesian  well  could  no  doubt  easi-! 
ly  be  had  at  Pullman ;  the  one  at  Morj 
gan  Park  sends  water  to  within  SO  feed 
of  the  surface  and  the  surface  there  i« 
not  less  than  80  feet  above  the  surface  ' 
here.  A  flowing  well  here  for  boilers 
and  shops  would  be  an  aqueous  bo¬ 
nanza.  The  street  water  mains  in 
Pullman  are  six,  eight  and  12  inches 
in  diameter.  The  length  of  the  mains 
on  Pullman  lands  is  about  15  miles. 
The  water  department  is  not  a  sepa¬ 
rate  one  here,  and  the  business  is 
handled  by  the  clerical  force  of  the 
town. — Pullman  Review,  Feb.  14,  '91. 


Pullman. 


home  from  a  successful  marauding  ex- 


all  fires  In  houses  were  put  out  at  report  every  few  minutes  to  headquar- 


, ,  .  niffht  Fires  were  more  disastrous  ters  by  means  of  a  watch  circuit,  and. 

pedition  into  Scythia,  would  b»vea  Jjfen’they  did  occur,  but  there  was  if  there  is  a  delay  of  ten  minutes  be- 

_  triumphal  march  through  the  eter-  much  le8a  to  burn  than  now.  The  old  yond  the  time  when  a  report  is  due. 

nal  city,”  so  our  firemen  would  prou^  custom  of  ringing  the  curfew  bell,  in  messengers  are  at  once  sent  out  to  a* 
Tbe  fife  fietafttnellt.  ly  march  through  troduced  into  England  by  Willian,  certain  the  cause  of  it.  The  extent  to 

t  «  “  the  village  to  the  engine  house,  whei  ^  Conquerori  required  all  fires  and  which  watchmen  report  so  that  the 

the  earth  would  resume  its  motion  on  ,i  htg  in  bomea  to  be  put  out  at  once.  flro  department  can  be  kept  fully  ad 

of  those  old  vol-  - - - -  .  ...  be  8een  in 


The  Growth  of  Apparatus  for 
Fighting1  Fires. 

The  Equipment  at  Pullman,  and 
what  the  Department  does. 


.  Its  axis.  The  deeds 
The  Old  Way  and  the  New  nnteer  flro  departments  were  often 

-  ridiculous  as  the  doings  of  the  ancient 

,  Knickerbockers  so  graphically  por¬ 
trayed  by  Irving  in  his  history  of  New 
York. 

PROGRESS  IS  MADE. 

As  in  many  other  directions,  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  improving 
apparatus  for  extinguishing  fires.  All 

-  cities  of  any  size  now  have  paid  fire 

Facts,  Descriptions.  Statistics  and  departments  in  place  of  the  former 
Illustrations.  volunteer  organizations,  anil  tbe  use 

_  of  steam  fire  engines  is  well  nigh  uni- 

by  DUANE  DOTY.  versal.  The  increasing  skill  with 

_ .  which  trained  men  now  handle  fires  is 

AN  ODD  TIME  volunteer  kirk.  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  New  York  in 

AN  old  1800  the  loss  for  each  fire  averaged 

To  our  boyhood  the  I-  iu.po.log  K.073  while  in  1M  th"  aver.ge  to. 
and  Impressive  human  tgorewa,  the  ot  eaeh  Ore  «•  onl>. 

foreman  of  a  volunteer  fire  deparl  modern  methods. 

ment  in  a  country  village.  On  the  On  the  api>earance  of.  fire  in  a  Chi 
Fourth  of  July  and  Washingtons  cago  building,  an  alarm  box  close  at 
birthday,  that  large  and  handsome  hand  is  reached  by  a  policeman 


strode  the  planet  like  a  monarch,  some  citizen,  and  within  two  or  three  d.®’(  We  read  of  -  water  syringes  of  travel  to  fires.  The  loss  by 
_ , _ i.  ..  k.,  unni.-iui  in  nnr  stomii  fire  enirine  comes  *  h.  .  . .  ...  n _  this  district,  during  1890  was* 


•ised  that  all  is  right,  may  be 
the  record  of  such  reports  for  the  year 
1890.  During  that  year  there  were 
267,834  register  reports,  101,621  electric 
(•lock  reports  at  the  gate  at  the  shop 
entrance,  109,020  telephonic  reports 
from  watchmen  and  7,657  fire  alarm 
circuit  tests,  or  a  total  of  485,922,  near¬ 
ly  half  a  million  notifications  altogeth 
er.  We  now  have  a  fire  alarm  circuit, 
a  bell  alarm  circuit  and  seven  watch 
circuits.  A  fire  alarm  system  withl 
thirty  or  forty  street  boxes  would  be| 
an  immense  advantage  here.  This 
fire  district  now  comprises  Pullman,  \ 
Kensington,  Roseland  and  Gano. 

FIRES  IN  PULLMAN. 

Fifty-two  fire  alarms  were  turned  in 

HRF,  MARSHAL  JOS.  vouT. _ during  1890,  and  the  runs  made  aggre 

The  word  curfew  itself  is  a  corruption  gate  ninety-six  and  a  half  miles,  and 
of  t  wo  Norman  French  words,  corn-re*  the  actual  working  ‘^6  of  thedepa^ 
feu,  which  meant  to  cover  the  fire,  nient  at  bras  was  th.rty-se^n  hours 
Everywhere  in  towns,  stringent  rules  and  thirty-five  minutes  In  1888  there 
force  to  guard  against  fire  were  only  80  runs  and  forty-six  miles 
,  . . . of  travel  to  fires.  The  loss  by  fires  In 


/A 


-Every  inch  a  king"  he  ranked  in  our  minutes  a  steam  fire  engine  comes 


parts  of  Ger-  this  district  during  1890  was  *151,140, 


f  / 


TL  QlcL  Tim 


childish  fancy,  even  above  the  circus  thundering  to  the  place  followed  by  earK-  as  150o.  Early  in  1600  of  which  the  loss  in  Pullman  was  about 

clown  himself,  and  filled  more  space  others  in*  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  *  were  hand  engine8  which  would  *50,000.  The  burning  of  the  Terra 

in  our  domain  of  greatness  then,  than  it.  Coupling  hose  to  hydrants,  water  ^  ineh  gtream  about  a  hun.  Cotta  Company’s  works  and  the  de¬ 
presidents  and  monarchs  have  occu  i»  at  once  flowing  over  the  burning  feet  Late  in  the  seventeenth  struction  of  the  hammer  shops  and 

pied  in  our  maturer  years.  Dressed  building,  and  firemen  are  seen  enter  cen  we  flrgt  read  of  flre  engines  in  the  lumber  dry  kilns  are  the  only  fires 

in  a  flaming  red  jacket,  and  a  hat,  ing  it  everywhere,  from  cellar  to  the  '  Qf  Pari8  In  the  fir8t  year8  of  of  any  magnitude  we  have  had-  in 

- - - - -  top  story.  It  is  a  struggle  with  fire-  1700  Paris  had  a  fire  department  and  Pnllman. 

men  to  reach  a  blaze  during  the  first  marHhal  who  had  charge  of  thir-  rapidity  of  work  herl 

two  minutes  of  its  life,  for  every  sec  engines,  called  -portable  With  the  firemen  all  m  bed,  an  alarm 

ond  of  time  is  vital  then.  The  steam  -  Leather  ho8e  and  suction  has  been  turned  in,  and  in  one  minute 

fire  engine  is  merely  a  suction  and  invented  in  Holland  in  1070  and  five  seconds  the  horses  have  been 

force  pump  driven  by  steam,  and,  in  ^^re  adopted  generally  in  Europe-  hitched  to  thehosecartand  tbeappa^ 
addition  to  such  engines,  fire  boats  citieg  but  in  London,  in  the  be-  ratus  taken  360  feet  to  the  north  west 
have  become  common,  not  only  for  inni  ’f  1700,  “hand  squirts,”  hold-  corner  of  the  Arcade,  a  hundred  teet 
fires  which  occur  at  the  water  sedge,  three  quartsof  water,  were  of  hose  coupled  to  a  hydrant  and  water 

but  for  those  that  may  occur  any-  to  aid  ln  extinguishing  fires.  It  thrown  from  it.  The  h.tching  of 

where  within  half  a  mile  of  such  boats,  took  three  men  to  operate  this  squirt  horses  from  the  stalls  to  the  hosjs 

for  they  can  force  an  immense  quaru  one  ulan  held  it  8teady,  one  di-  truck  is  done  in  six  seconds, 

tity  of  water  through  that  length  of  the  nozzle  and  tt  third  worked  the  causes  of  fires  and  losses. 

hose.  One  of  these  boats  in  New  .  Water  had  to  be  carried  These  are  many  and  o  the  3  783 

York  not  only  throws  a  five  inch  £  syringes  The  application  of  alarms,  ten  a  day,  in  the  city  of  Chi 

/  stream  of  water,  but  throws  it  with  ^ “  t®  ^he  flre  engine  was  made  cago  for  the  year  1890,  such  things  as 

which  would  have  added  dignity  to  8Ut,h  force  as  to  break  in  windows,  ,  *  ars  aeo  und  that  form  matches,  kerosene  lamps  and  stoves, 

Goliath  of  Gath,  he  bore  a  silver  doore  and  even  walls,  os  streams  from  11  •  *  B  ’  . _ „  .  and  gasoline  stoves  figure  noticeably. 

trumpet  iqion  which  Gabriel  himself.  n07,)ea  ar0  sometimes  made  to  tear  of  engine  has  been  steadily  ‘“‘P™  “  The  total  value  of  an  property  de¬ 
might  have  gazed  with  envy,  and  down-hiilsides  in  mining  regions,  and  till  w.e  have  the  perfect  machine  stroyed  by  fire  in  this  country  during 

when  he  made  an  announcement  it  takes  only  a  few  minutes  to  flood  day.  John  Ericson  is  creaueu  wuu  the  pagt  year  wa8  $91,500,000.  In  past 

through  that  fearful  instrument,  the  v  stnM.ture  with  such  a  stream.  valuable  suggestions  relating  lo  i  thi8  annUal  teas  has  several  times 

whole  township  quivered,  and  each  ‘  quickness  OK  WORK.  prove.nents  of  the  fire  engine,  though  >  *100,000,000.  There  can  be, 

flaxen  hair  assumed  a  perpendicular  QUICKNESS  OF  work  Hke  other  engines  for  doing  work  it  doubt  *ha’  citie8  getting  fire} 

on  the  pate  exposed  by  our  crownless  Tlie  J1  1  auarter8  to  a  is  a  j°‘nt  product  to  ^ich  J  jj  ®  under  much  better  control  than  foil 

straw  hat.  Only  the  highly  favored  g‘n«  will  get  rom  theirquortem  toa  men  h  contributed.  ThejmaH  all  the  care  taken  in 

and  aristocratic  young  men  of  the  vil  fire  ,s  marvelons.  T. !  ^  an  e  ectiic  portable  fire  extinguishers  so  servl^  J  workman  will  occasionally 
lage  were  members  of  that  famous  nessed  .other  stalls  and  anelectric  able  if  they  can  be  brought  to  bear  at  P  •  burning  or  a  hand 

com, .any.  and  o„  I»™d«  o.to.io».  .Ipud  not onjr  op^th.  .udl  ,h. bdginlng ol , .tiro,  .re  very  .tapte,  X>f  itoto.  w«t.  wta, 

they  were  clad  in  flaming  colors  which.  h»t  whip.  >>“  Jr.,..  "  th”y  ™rely  oh*T.K  ,7  ted  with  oil.  which  on  e«po.ur.  to. 

no  doubt,  rivalled  those  of  the  much  J««“P at  once  to  ^  ,  i®  bonlc  acid  gas  and  throw  It  upon  a  ignite  by  8X,ntJ- 

married  Solomon  on  state  occasions,  clickings  of  snapi '  1  Are  by  its  own  pressure;  the  gas  so  lib-  ^inhuMon.  During  thlyear 

The  water  supply  consisted  of  two  men  seem  to  drop  from  tlieair  to  their  erated  ftt  onceextinguUhes  flame.  bUtfes7in  *hf 

cisterns  in  the  town  and  quite  remote  seats  and  places  and  in  few  jond  Large  extinguishers  of  this  kind  are  by  8pontaneo, 

from  places  where  fires  would  be  apt  the  engine  is  going  like  the  wind  along  now  carried  in  cities  and  do  effective  watchmen 

to  occur.  This  spectacular  and  irri-  the  street  In  the .direction  announce  gervice. 

«nD.«,.iT«tian  h«d  a  hand  en  by  th«  signal.  Men  form  the  habit  of  rlBK  c( 


descent  organization  had  a  hand  en  by  th.  signal.  Men  form  the  hamt  oi  FIRK  COMPANIES  IX  this  region. 

gine  or -macheen,"  which,  when  ev  waking  from  a  sound  sleep  and  dress-  The  Pu,lman  flre  department  con. 

erything  was  favorable,  could  be  ing  and  gettingwell  ^thjsir  waytoa  B(it8  of  ft  faarghal  and  elght  paid  men 
Rich  stream  fit  ««>  in  lees  time  than  it  takes  the  ordl- 


bustion,  which  watchmen 
gulshed.  Firemen  all  regard 
hose  as  much  better  than  thi 
variety,  the  friction  in  the  cot< 


m 


.  and  two  volunteers.  There  is  a  small 
^WttArOfie  hundred  ana  twenty  feet,  nftry  *****  to  Put  on  a  shirt  collar.  All  volmlteer  company  at  Roseland  hav- 
The  town  pumps  were  tapped  below  are  familllar  with  the  methods  of  res-  lng  eoo  feet  of  hose.  The  police  force 
the  surface  of  the  ground  by  small  cuing  people  from  burning  buildings.  at  Kengington  take  care  of  a  hose  cart 
service  pipes  which  led  to  the  cisterns.  By  means  of  ladders  and  elevators,  or  and  1  000  feet  of  ho8e.  Riverdale  has 
so  that,  for  every  bucket  of  water  extension  ladders,  firemen  seem  to  get  gmall  volunteer  company  and  800 
pumped,  the  pumper  was  made  to  all  over  the  outside  of  perpendicular  feetof  rubber  hose.  The  headquar- 
contribute  a  quart  to  these  cisterns  walls  with  ease,  and  the  heroism  dis-  terg  Qf  our  flre  force  are  in  the  north 
for  fire  protection.  played  in  saving  life  at  fires  is  often  east  corner  of  the  puninan  stables. 

mn  WAV  OF  SAVING  PROPERTY  thrilling.  In  Chicago  the  flre  mar-  Horeare  found  the  hose  cart  and  the 
OLD  WAV  OFSAViM»PROl  Kin  v  ghal.g  offlce  is  continually  advised  by  hook  and  ladder  trucki  and  teaul8  for 

,  '  .  ,  telegraph  of  everything  in  the  nature  taking  tbe  apparatus  to  a  flre.  The 

Wlien  a  house  took  hre,  and  few  of.an  alaftn  and  of  the  progress  made  8econd  floor)  over  the  office  and  appa- 
houses  then  reached  a  height  of  two  jn  putting  out  fires.  It  is  difficult  to  ratug  contain8  ten  beds  in  which  the 
stories,  every  freeman  yelled  “fire!  imagjne  how  anything  could  be  more  dreluen  sleep.  The  good  order  and 
with  forty  lung  power,  and  it  usually  effoetjve  than  present  appliances  in  gpotle8S  cleanliness  of  these  quarters 
took  an  hour  for  the  company  to  don  Chicago  and  New  York  for  extinguish-  J  chalienge  attention.  There 

their  uniforms,  find  the  man  who  had  jng  flreg  The  old  hand  engines  were  ftre  flfty.two  Babcock  flre  extin- 
the  key  to  the  engine  house  and  get  uttle  more  than  large  syringes,  and  igherg  in  the  shops  and  public  build- 
to  the  scene ,  of  the  disturbance,  and  practiCally  useless  when  a  fire  once  {  and  the  flre  department  has  about 
by  that  time  they  had  run  themselves  got  under  way,  and  men  quickly  be-  13  0(^  feet  0j  serviceable  hose.  This 
out  of  breath,  though  the  f  oreman  had  ^  fatigUed  in  working  them.  includeg  the  ho8e  kept  in  shops  and 
kept  a  cyclonic  wind  going  through  gteam  flre  engine8  never  grow  weary  j  buildlngs  and  it  is  frequently 
his  trumpet,  and  the  confusion  re-  in  throwing  streams  of  water  from  one  tested  to  ascertain  its  fitness  for  use. 
sembled  that  of  a  disturbed  ant  lull.  to  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  such 

But  by  this  time  the  neighbors  had  gtrealll8i  by  means  of  stand  pipes,  can  "  ATC“M  _  .  m 

isually  drawn  water  enough  from  the  easily  be  directed  into  any  window  in  .  T1“  SlI  in  h^  Th  r 
5  cistern  or  well  to  put  out  the  „yioryo,.  boPnlng  buildin,,  and  tw.ntw 

nd  had  saved  the  contents  of  the  into  places  where  the  heat  will  not  are  now  thirt}  ,  > 

ehin^ni”  ery.biug  *  ™  H“TO“C“  ^  b»  have  been  eo,-ered  by  w.teh- 

kable  out  of  the  windows.  Before  the  introduction  of  kerosene,  men  no  fires  have  taken  place.  The 

*n  after  recovering  sufficient  burning  fluids,  gas  and  lucifer  matches,  hammer-shop  had  no  watchman  at 
1  strength  to  pump  a  little  there  were  fewer  agencies  for  kindling  the  time  it  burned.  The  watchmen  at 
neighboring  grocery  store  fires  than  now.  In  ancient  cities  fires  the  Allen  Works  and  at  the  Drop  Forge 
vould  do  so  and  then  as  an  had  to  be  extinguished  by  hand,  but,  Works  are  now  under  the  charge  of 
toman  army,  on  its  return  prior  to  the  use  of  coal  and  matches,  the  fire  marshal.  These  watchmen 


ueecroy  wg  a  gooa  percentagi 
water  pressure. 

WATER  SUPPLY. 

In  case  of  an  alarm  ol  fire  th 
sure  from  a  tank  in  the  op  of  t 
ter  Tower,  which  holds  >  00,000  g 
is  turned  on  to  the  wat  jr  main 
all  that  is  necessary  is  for  the  fli  n* 
to  couple  the  hose  to  the  most  co  ei 
ient  hydrant  to  be  ready  to  t  or 
water  at  a  pressure  of  seventy  po  id 
to  the  inch;  this  pressure  carr  tpt 
water  over  any  building  in  Pullm  an 
In  consequence  of  flre  alarms  duri  ng 
1890,  the  tank  pressure  was  turn  ed 
on  at  the  Water  Tower  fOrt  y- 
six  times,  and  3,000,000  gallons  >f 
water  drawn  from  the  tank. 
Provision  is  made  for  pumping  water 
into  the  high  tank  as  it  is  drawn  otl 
during  a  flre.  Steam  flre  pumps  might 
with  advantage  be  attached  to  thft 
transfer-table  engines.  Shops  and 
public  buildings  are  all  provided  with 
hose  which  can  quickly  be  put  into 
service  by  workmen,  and  before  the 
firemen  arrive.  Mr.  Joseph  Vogt, 
our  present  flre  marshal,  has  had 
charge  of  the  fire  department  here 
since  its  organization,  and  he  has 
shown  himself  a  man  remarkably  well 
,  fitted  for  his  duties.  No  man  could 
•  have  done  better  with  the  means  at 
;  his  disposal.  He  also  has  charge  of 
i  all  electric  work  connected  with  his 
E  department. — Pullman  Review ,  Jan. 
l  17.  1891. 
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The  Uses  of  Glass  in 
Cars. 


The  Industry  of  Embossing,  Bevelingj 
and  Crystallizing  Glass,  and  Mir¬ 
ror  Making  Here. 


BY  DUANE  DOTY. 

A  brief  description  of  the  processes 
of  preparing  glass  for  use  ir*lr8t'‘cla9S 
cars  cannot  be  devoid  of  -nterest  to 
those  who  are  engaged  u  manufac- 
turing,  either  as  employe  8  or  as  opera¬ 
tives.  The  treatment  >f  glass  at  the 
Pullman  Car  Works  rflords  illustra¬ 
tions  of  these  processes  and  is  the 
basis  of  the  outlire  here  presented. 
Three  rooms  in  the  water  tower,  a 
structure  sixty-eight  feet  square  and 
195  feet  high,  and  rooms  well  lighted 
from  all  sides,  are  used,  and  tifty  op¬ 
eratives  are  employed  in  transform¬ 
ing  the  naked  glass  of  commerce  in¬ 
to  mirrors  and  into  other  beautiful 
forms  in  which  this  substance  is 
found  in  modern  cars. 

Class. 

Glass  is  defined  as  a  product  of 
fusion,  having  a  luster  known  as 
vitreous,  and  is  derived  from  the 
melting  of  silica  with  an  alkali.  No 
compound  discovered  by  man  has 
been  of  more  general  benefit  to  the 
human  race.  With  it  innumerable 
utensils  are  made,  the  windows  of 
houses  constructed,  and,  without 
bottles  for  holding  almost  all  known 
substances,  chemistry  would  have 
been  almost  an  impossibility.  The 
telescope  and  microscope,  revealing  to 
man  the  infinitely  great  and  the  in¬ 
finitely  little  among  the  marvels  of 
creation,  could  not  have  been  made 
without  this  substance.  Like  many 
other  arts  glass-making  is  a  very 
ancient  one.  There  is  in  the  British 
Museum  a  small  glass  lion’s  head  of 
a  blueish  tint  with  figures  upon  it 
which  show  that  it  was  made  4,:(00 
years  ago.  There  is  also  a  piece  of 
green  colored  glass  in  existence  with 
cuttings  upon  it,  which  are  evidence 
that  it  was  made  1450  years  before 
Chr.st.  Glass  bottles  containing  red 
wine  are  represented  upon  Egyptian 
monuments  which  are  known  to  be 
4,000  years  old.  The  art  of  making 
glass  may  have  been  lost  many  times 
and  rediscovered.  Wendell  Phillips, 
in  his  lecture  upon  the  “Lost  Arts,” 
speaks  of  a  piece  of  Egyptian  glass 
which  had  planes  of  color  passing  en¬ 
tirely  through  it,  a  feature  which  to¬ 
day  cannot  be  reproduced.  Of  course 
we  find  examples  of  perfect  glass  in 
nature,  like  some  of  the  precious 
stones.  Our  imitations  of  these  nat¬ 
ural  glasses,  though  remarkable,  are 
still  imperfect.  Almost  perfect 
transparency  .now  characterizes  our 
best  plate  glass,  while  the  earliest 
glass  made  was  often  only  translu¬ 
cent;  this  is  shown  in  the  New  Test¬ 
ament  expression,  “to  see  through  a 
glass  darkly.”  The  Phoenicians, 
long  before  the  time  of  Christ,  made 
glass  beads  of  many  colors,  which 
have  found  their  way  into  all  parts 
~  “is  like  thete-taYS 


in  an>;nt  Sidon-  Two  hundred 
years  aK°  k'lass  mirrors  in  France 
wer„.o  costly  that  princes  alone  could 
a(f(J  them.  We  also  have  records 

small  glass  mirrors  among  the 
jjCient  Greeks,  but  no  specimens  of 
iem  have  come  down  to  our  time, 
li’hree  hundred  and  thirty-five  years 
before  Christ,  Alexander  the  Great 
used  mirrors  to  convey  signals  by 
mlight  In  more  recent  times  the 
ideas  of  that  military  man  have  been 
arranged  into  a  science  called  hclio- 
graphy.  The  heliostat,  invented  in 
Holland  in  the  18th  century,  and  the 
heliograph,  invented  by  Manse  in 
1875,  have  been  much  used  by  British 
officers  in  their  Asiatic  campaigns. 
By  means  of  such  instruments  sig¬ 
nals  are  made  by  T»tistnR  a  reflected 
ray  of  light  to  appear  and  disappear 
alternately  at  a  distant  point, 
and  the  intervals  of  appearance 
and  disappearance  being  ci%;  ied 
in  lengths  to  produce  such  an 
arrangement  of  long  and  >rt  sig¬ 
nals  known  as  the  Morse  alphabet. 
A  six-inch  mirror  has  '.oduced  sig¬ 
nals  easily  read  fifty  miles  distant. 
The  heliograph  is  •  '  j  used  in  terres¬ 
trial  surveys.  M  .  rors  are  so  cheap 
and  abundant  to-day  that  to  renew 
broken  ones,  and  supply  the  steadily 
increasing  demand  for  new  ones,  Eu¬ 
rope  alone  now  manufactures  mirror 
surface  enough  each  year  to  cover  500 
acres.  In  the  middle  ages  glass  was 
sometimes  backed  with  sheets  of  pol¬ 
ished  metal  for  mirrors.  The  city  of 
Venice  first  made  mirrors  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale.  About  the  middle  of 
1500  A.  ]>.,  the  Murano  glass  houses 
made  glass  mirrors  silvered  with  an 
amalgam  and  often  beveled  in  the 
present  style  of  fashionable  glasses. 
Thousands  of  these  old  beveled  mir¬ 
rors  are  still  in  existence.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  plate  glass  200  years  ago 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  this  industry 
in  France.  The  word  “silvering”  was 
practically  meaningless  till  about 
fifty  years  ago,  as  no  silver  was  used 
in  the  process.  The  great  German 
chemist,  Liebig,  discovered  the  mod¬ 
ern  process  of  silvering  glass  which 
is  in  such  general  use.  The  process 
of  applying  an  amalgam  of  tin  and 
mercury  to  the  surface  of  glass  is 
slow  and  unhealthful,  but  the  results 
are  excellent  and  some  of  the  best 
mirrors  are  now  made  by  this  process. 
The  process  in  Pullman  is  the  one  of 
silvering,  and,  where  pains  arc  taken 
to  protect  the  silver  from  oxidation, 
this  process  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

EmbodRliiR. 

Plenty  of  plate  glass  of  a  quality 
which  answers  well  for  glazing  Is 
made  in  this  country,  but  English 
and  Belgian  plate  is  best  suited  for 
the  finest  kinds  of  mirrors.  The 
glass  for  upper  windows,  door  and 
deck  lights,  and  for  Gothic  windows 
is  usually  embossed  and  portions  of  it 
silvered'  in  Pullman  coaches.  The 
naked  pane  of  glass  is  first  put  into 
a  pit  over  coils  or  steam  pipe  and 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  degrees.  A  thin 
coating  of  a  compound  made  of  bees¬ 
wax,  resin,  etc.,  is  then  spread  over 
the  upper  surface,  in  order  to  cause  a 
sheet  of  lead  foil  to  adhere  quite 
firmly  to  it.  After  cooling,  a  coat  of 
dark  paint  is  put  upon  the  lead  foil 
so  fastened  to  the  pane.  A  stencil 
date  of  the  required  design  is  then 


erosive  effect  of  the  acid,  the  result 
being  good  etchings  of  such  objects. 
The  process  of  etching  glass,  which 
is  analogous  to  photo-lithography,  is 
not  yet  much  used. 

Crystallizing  tilass. 

This  process  consists  in  covering 
one  surface  of  pieces  of  plate  glass 
with  a  coating  of  glue.  The  pieces 
thus  coated  are  placed  upon  shelves 
to  dry,  and,  in  drying,  the  glue 
seems  to  crystallize  and  shrink  to 
slightly  smaller  compass,  pulling  up 
thin  flakes  of  the  glass  as  it  is  peeled 
off.  The  glass  so  treated  looks  much 
like  our  winter  window  panes  when 
covered  with  a  coating  of  frost  crys¬ 
tals.  Such  glass  is  used  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  for  deck  lights. 

Mirror  Making  Herr. 

The  finest  English  and  Belgian 
plate-glass  is  best  for  car  mirrors. 
To  make  a  mirror  the  glass  is  first 
thoroughly  cleansed  with  water  and 
then  polished  with  rouge,  a  form  of 
oxide  of  iron,  which  brightens  it  and 
removes  every  scratch  and  surface  de¬ 
fect.  It  is  then  placed  upon  a  grated 
platform  over  coils  of  steampipe,  and 
is  covered  with  a  liquid  compound 
made  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil¬ 
ver,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  calcium  which  at  once  precipitates 
metallic  silver  upon  the  glass.  In 
this  process  some  chloride  of  silver  is 
also  formed  which  is  collected  and  the 
silver  recovered  from  it.  The  glass 
is  then  carefully  washed.  The  heat 
under  the  mirror  plate  aids  much  in 
the  precipitation  of  the  metallic  sil¬ 
ver,  and  appears  to  render  the  silver 
brighter.  After  drying,  the  back  of 
the  mirror  is  painted  with  a  coat  of 
red  lead  and  then  bronzed,  if  re¬ 
quired,  which  protects  the  silver 
from  oxidation,  as  well  as  from  injury 
by  contact  with  other  objects.  When 
gold  is  required  in  depressions  etched 
in  the  glass,  it  is  put  there,  in  the 
leaf  by  means  of  Russian  isinglass,  a 
fine  transparent  glue  made  from  fish 
bladders. 

■leveling  (ila»». 

This  is  a  process  requiring  several 
operations.  The  first  grinding  is  on 
a  horizontal  iron  wheel  upon  which 
fine  sand  is  sprinkled;  then  the  bev¬ 
eled  edge  is  still  further  ground  up¬ 
on  a  similar  wheel  covered  with  emery. 
The  next  step  is  grinding  upon  a 
horizontal  grindstone,  a  quality  of 
stone  which  is  only  found  in  Scot¬ 
land:  then  vertical  wooden  wheels 
put  a  more  finished  touch  upon  the 
beveled  edges,  and  finally  every  cut 
edge,  is  perfectly  polished  upon  ver¬ 
tical  felt  wheels  covered  with  rouge. 
The  grinding  of  glass  is  regarded  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  acid  treatment  where 
silver  is  to  be  used  upon  the  trans¬ 
ient  portion.  Old  mirrors  which 
require  resilvering  are  first  put  into 
a  hath  of  lye  to  cut  off  the  paint  on 
them,  then  nitric  acid  is  employed 
for  taking  off  the  metallic  silver, 
which  is  put  into  the  form  of  chloride 
of  silver  for  use  again.  The  silver 
used  is  purchased  in  the  form  of  crys¬ 
tals  of  the  nitrate,  which  are  dis¬ 
solved  to  obtain  the  liquid  used  as 
above  described.  There  are  certain 
features  about  this  chemical  work 
which  are  peculiar  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  and  differ  somewhat  from  those 
used  elsewhere.  What  is  known  as 
cut-beveling  or  putting  flat  creases  in 

thn  Riirfaee  of  the  trlnno  *r 


Wood  Carving  for  Ca 


The  Finest  Illustrations  of  This  Art  * 
Ssen  in  the  Pullman  Train  at  t 
World's  Fair. 


BY  DUANE  DOTT. 

The  Art  of  C«rrlD|. 

Carving  is  one  of  the  oldest  o 
arts,  and  was,  no  doubt,  extern 
practiced  in  prehistoric  time,  asi 
and  horn  carvings  of  prehistoric 
pies  attest,  and  this,  too,  was 
before  knowledge  of  metallur 
isted.  The  art  was  employ) 
Babylon,  Assyria,  Ancient  Egyi 
Greece  upon  thrones,  altars,  eba 
scepters,  furniture,  weapons, 
other  things.  The  Bible  has  i 
references  to  carving,  and  an< 
stone  carvings  like  those  of  Bai 
and  Egypt  are  unrivalled  even 
day.  The  doors  of  Solomon’s  ■ 
pie  were  of  olive  wood  and  e] 
rately  carved.  Worcester 
carving  as  “a  branch  of  sculri 
usually  limited  to  works  in  wo<J 
ivory.”  It  is  the  art  of 
wood  to  ornamental  forms  by  n. 
of  chisels,  gravers  and  other  cut 
tools.  In  carving  metals  the  ar 
comes  chasing,  and  with  plastio 
terials  it  is  molding.  With 
civilized  peoples  idol-carving  h 
ways  been  a  well-patronized  indt 
for  people  love  their  idols  and 
temples  and  expend  upm  ♦hem  j 
wealth  as  they  can 
Wooden  idols  seem  to  h 
perfection  in  American  tol 
The  exhibits  in  the  depirtme  J 
Ethnology  at  the  World’s  Fail  | 
tain  hundreds  of  samples  of  1 
idols  carved  by  savages.  Th  J 
hibits  are  highly  instructive,  a 
show  the  art  and  mechanical  ] 
of  men  who  to-day  arc  quitl 
those  of  the  childhood  of  ov| 
race.  Their  art  work  is  oftei 
grotesque  in  the  extreme,  an*I 
efforts  at  ornamenting  uten  r 
furniture  remind  one  of  the  I 
of  children.  Contrast  the  exhife 
the  Art  Gallery,  in  Machinery  w 
and  the  marvels  in  the  Libera  | 
Building  with  the  wood  cai 
savages,  and  we  see  the  id 
progress  of  enlightened  ma  | 
realize  the  small  beglnninj 
which  we  have  grown  to  our  , 
stature;  we  can  then  real  j 
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nee  fit,  and  issue  specific  directions  how  the  cars, 
pens,  etc.,  shall  be  disinfected.  Now  this  is  as 
it  should  be,  and  shows  wonderful  foresight  and 
care  on  the  part  of  our  great  Government  in  pro¬ 
tecting  the  pockets  of  her  citizens  from  loss  by 
the  disease  and  death  of  their  domestic  animals. 
But  how  is  it  when  you  come  to  human  beings  ? 
Why,  absolutely  no  protection  is  afforded  to 
them.  If  there  was  a  money  value  attached 
to  each  individual  that  would  make  him  equal 
in  value  to  one  of  these  domestic  animals,  Con¬ 
gress  might  be  moved  to  the  enactment  of  laws 
for  the  protection  of  those  who  are  but  “  Little 
lower  than  the  angels,  and  created  in  the  image 
of  God  himself.” 

"Man’s  inhumanity  to  man  makes  countless 
millions  mourn.” 

In  this  connection  there  comes  to  us  a  valu¬ 


able  suggestion  from  the  Railroad  Car 
Journal,  and  it  is  this  :  That  this  association 
appoint  delegates  to  the  Master  Car  Builder’s 
Association  to  consider  with  them  the  material 
to  be  used  in  hanging  and  in  furnishing  coaches. 
The  use  of  such  fabrics  as  will  be  least  liable 
to  receive  and  retain  disease-breeding  germs 
and  will  admit  of  being  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  disinfected  is  much  to  be  desired. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  this  body  appoint 
ich  a  committee  who  can,  with  the  master 
ir  builders,  consider  the  hygienic  features 
of  passenger  car  construction,  their  ventilation 
awl  maintenance.  Besides  the  co-operative 
action  of  the  various  railway  associations  will 
be  productive  of  good  results  and  this  will  be  a 
step  in  that  direction. 


POINTS  IN  RAILWAY  HYGIENE.  , 

Trie  greater  strength  of  the  sleeping  and 
kor  cars  render  them  safer  to  travel  in  thau 
ordinary  cars.  Why,  then,  in  the  interest/of 
he  public— of  human  life— should  not  rail/oad 
nnpatdos  be  compelled  to  use  only  such/ cars 
ir  carrying  passengers  which  are  constructed 
.,n  the  same  principle— long,  with  heavy  tim¬ 
bers  for  the  framework,  and  well-constructed 
and  weli-br&ped  vestibules  ?  The  cars  need  not 
Ire,  of  course,  expensively  finished/  but  that 
plan  and  weight  in  construction  slmuld  be  used 
which  would  afford  the  greatest  safety  from 
collisions  and  ot\er  accidents,  /t  is  somewhat 


strange  that  thei 
lation  in  this 
The  sleeping  coll 
thing  for  which  lef 
mon,  low  lodging 
did  not  provide 
which  boxed  up 
are  provided 


lonar  ago  been  legis- 


ry  cars  is  another 
required.  A  corn- 
some  cities,  which 
space  per  head,  and 
i  in  such  bunks  os 
treat  sleeping  cars, 


would  be  suppressed  as  a  Nuisance  dangerous 
the  publio  health,  it  is  ^surprising  that  they 
aro  patronized  as  largely  ah  they  are,  although 
we  know  individuals  who  prefer  to  spend  the 
night  in  an  ordinary  car  whop  not  too  crowded, 
and  who  would yflo  so  were  Uiey  not  required 
to  pay  extra  fo/ the  privileges.,! !)  of  a  sleeper. 

The  ordinar j  unbunked  car  Is  always  much 
better  ventilated.  The  doors  \a re  frequently 
opened  during  the  night,  and  tM| 
to  impede  /he  free  circulation  . 
usually  rushes  in  through  the  01 
through  /he  car,  while  it  is  i 
curtains/and  bedding  laden  with  hul 
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and  ot^fer  excrement  found  in  the  sleeping  cars. 

ire,  of  course,  most  imperfectly  ven- 
.  From  "Annals  of  Hygiene.  ”\ 

(It  i9  well  known  (or  at  least-  on  girt  to  be) 
that  all  the  upholstery,  bedding,  Curtalhs,  etc., 
eta.,  necessary  to  a  sleeping  car  are  great  ab¬ 
sorbents  of  the  noxious  smells  that  are' 
liar  to  a  full  sleeping  car.  These  odor^  are 
■not  exterminated  ■  \r  hours  after  the 
vacated.  If  the  car  was  properly  ventilated 
continuously  while  in  use  there  would  be 
of  this. -Ed.) 


IlINING  saloon,  northeastern  rail- 
WAY  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  illustrations  herewith  are  of  a  new  din¬ 
ing  car,  recently  built  by  the  Northeastern  Rail¬ 
way  of  England  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  Worsdell,  locomotive  and  carriage  super¬ 
intendent,  who  has  kindly  furnished  us  tho 
drawings  and  copy  of  specifications  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration  and  description. 

The  general  dimensions  of  the  car  are  as 
follows : 

Length  of  body,  outside . 4  G  feet  0  inches.  ( 

Width  of  body,  outside .  H  “  6  “ 

Height  inside  at  centre .  7  “  « 

Length  of  saloon . -ti  “  8  “ 

Centro  to  centre  of  bogies . 20  “  0  * 

Wheel  haso  of  bogies .  8  “  0  “ 

Length  of  bearing  springs .  4  “  0  “ 

Diameter  of  wheels- .  3  “  0 

Size  of  journals .  8x4  inches. 

Centre  to  centre  of  journals .  6  feet  5  “  i 

The  under  frame  is  of  teak,  and  the  sills  are 
one  length,  and  arc  trussed  on  either  side 
by  a  rod  lb  inches  in  diameter,  fitted  with  a 
turn  buckle  in  the  centre,  as  shown.  The  axle 
boxes  are  of  cast-iron  with  Stone’s  brass  bear¬ 
ings,  which  aro  accurately  fitted  into  their 
placra,  and  are  lubricated  with  pads  and  shields. 

The  draw  gear  is  continuous,  as  shown  in  tho 
drawings,  and  is  fitted  with  two  assistant  India 
rubber  draw  springs.  The  screw  couplings, 
side  chains,  draw-bars  and  draw-hooks  are  made 
of  tho  best  Yorkshire  iron. 

The  oar  is  carried  on  four  wheel  bogie  tracks, 
the  side  frames  of  which  are  of  steel  angles  | 
with  end  cross  bearers  and  diagonals  of  teak. 
The  whole  is  bound  together  by  wrought-iron 
knees  and  tie-rods.  A  vineh  steel  plate  is 
bolted  on  each  end,  and  tho  cross  bearers  aro 
made  of  vinch  plate  and  teak  on  either  side, 
held  together  with  bolts.  The  bolster  swing. 
Imams  are  of  oak,  both  having  >4-inch  steel 
plates  on  the  sides,  and  the  latter  being  attached 
to  the  bogie  by  swing  links.  The  whole  of 
the  framing,  outside  panels  and  moulding  is 
of  teak,  and  tho  framing  is  well  and  securely 
fastened  together  with  strong  tenons  and  mor¬ 
tices  bound  with  wrought-iron  knees,  and  fur¬ 
ther  secured  by  vineh  teak  pins.  The  panels 
are  fully  »»  of  an  inch  thick,  with  canvass 
well  gtiled  and  thoroughly  dried.  They  are 
also  secured  with  brass  panel  pins,  and  all  of 
the  exterior  joints  of  the  cars  arc  covered 
with  teak  mouldings  1  inch  by  »s  thick,  painted 
with  teak-colored  white  lead  on  the  back,  the 
floor  being  secured  by  1  q  Inch  copper  pins. 

The  floor  boards  are  l»g  inch  thick,  and  the 
best  St.  Petersburg  deal,  tongued  and  grooved, 
to  run  longitudinally,  and  are  held  by  No.  lfi 
screws  2b  inches  long.  Tho  corner-plates  arc 
of  wrought-iron. 

Tho  body  is  cushioned  with  recessed  India 
rubber  blocks  nailed  to  the  under  frame,  us 
shown.  The  rubber  boards  are  of  pitch  pine,  V 
oruninch^inishe^au^groovod^ju^lxe^tu 


B.  &  0.  DINING  CAB  “  BREV00RT.” 

Tho  accompanying  drawings  represent  a  din¬ 
ing  car  that  has  just  been  rebuilt  at  the  Balti¬ 
more  &  Ohio  shops,  Mt.  Clare,  Baltimore,  hav¬ 
ing  been  designed  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Grieves,  Master 
Car  Builder.  While  there  has  been  no  attempt 
at  elaborate  finish,  the  car  has  been  constructed 
to  insure  comfort  and  convenience,  and  is  neatly 
yet  handsomely  furnished.  The  frame  is  64  ft. 
long  and  9  ft.  8  in.  wide.  The  car  is  mounted 
on  six-wheel  trucks,  is  heated  by  steam,  equip¬ 
ped  with  Pullman  vestibules  and  contains  all 
the  latest  devices  contributing  to  safety  and 
strength. 

The  exterior  is  painted  the  B.  &  O.  standard 
color,  with  suitable  ornamentation,  and  the  in¬ 
terior  is  finished  in  mahogany,  selected  with 
great  care.  The  head-linings  are  of  quartered 
oak,  in  large  panels,  neatly  decorated.  The  din¬ 
ing-room  has  eight  tables,  extra  wide,  being  3  ft.. 
3  in.,  and  giving  much  more  room  than  formerly 
allowed  in  the  old  style  dining  cars.  The  seats 
are  unusually  comfortable,  and  afford  privacy 
to  the  occupants  by  tho  very  high  backs,  shield¬ 
ing  one  from  the  gaze  of  other  passengers.  They 
are  of  the  opera  style,  covered  with  French  mo¬ 
rocco  leather  of  a  shade  that  harmonizes  per¬ 
fectly  with  the  wood  finish.  The  seat  is  of  a 
new  design,  allowing  extra  room  when  closed, 
as  described  on  page  239  of  the  June  issue  of 
this  journal.  The  window  curtains  are  of  late 
design,  with  Burrowes  patent  attachment,  the 
material  being  Fleur-de-Lis  tapestry,  and  the 
draperies  are  of  rich  silk,  “  Ischin  Bartholdi,” 
lined  with  silk  “Bronze  Tamatan.”  The  whole 
inside  effect  is  completed  by  the  shade  of  the 
handsome  body  Brussels.  The  car  is  also  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  bar  and  wine  lockers. 

In  the  kitchen  every  provision  has  been  mado 
to  secure  prompt  and  efficient  service.  The 
Wilks  range  has  been  used  with  ventilating 
apparatus  for  carrying  off  all  odor  from  the 
cooking.  Convenient  lockers  and  dish  racks  are 
arranged,  and  the  refrigerators  and  ice  chests 
are  of  the  best  designs.  The  kitchen  windows 
are  provided  with  obscured. screens,  presenting  a 
neat  outside  appearance,  while  the  operations  of 
the  oooks  are  shut  in  from  view. 

The  experience  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has 
been  that  patrons  can  be  better  served  in  an 
eight-table  car  than  in  one  with  ten  tables, 
fewer  waiters  being  necessary  and  greater  space 
allowed  those  at  the  tables  ;  and  as  the  interest 
of  the  traveler  has  been  carefully  studied  in  the 
arrangement  of  all  these  details,  the  company 
hope  this  car  may  meet  with  general  approval. 
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the  car  lines  with  No.  16  screws.  The  roof  is 
supported  with  channel  irons.  The  edge  of  tho 
hourds  and  the  tongues  are  well  painted  with 
white  lead  before  being  put  together,  and  the 
roof  is  painted  with  three  coats  of  best  white 
lead,  and  Mien  covered  with  Mellwraith’s  pre¬ 
pared  outside  rooting,  which  is  put  on  while 
tlie  last  coat  is  still  wet.  Great  care  is  taken 
that  this  rooting  is  brought  over  the  edge  all 
the  way  around  and  properly  secured  so  us 
to  make  it  thoroughly  water-tight.  The  oor- 
hiee  of  teak  covers  the  joints.  The  roof  is 
•  pierced  for  Pope’s  gas  lamps  and  “Torpedo” 
j  ventilators,  as  shown  on  the  drawings. 

,  i  Galvanized  sheet  iron  gangways,  punelled  and 
fitted  with  glass  windows,  serve  to  give  com¬ 
munication  between  the  cars.  India  rubber 
1  vestibule  bellows  with  a  moveable  fall  plate 
'  are  fixed  at  the  ends  of  the  car. 

In  the  vestibules  the  framing,  panels  and 
I  mouldings  are  of  walnut,  French  polished.  The 
doors  are  hung  on  three  nickle  hinges,  with 
framing  and  mouldings  of  walnut,  with  a 
|  curved  panel  on  top  and  three  special  mar¬ 
quetry  walnut  panels.  The  inside  door  han¬ 
dles  are  of  ivory,  aud  the  outside  of  ebony. 

,  The  door  in  the  centre  of  the  saloon  is  of 
j  walnut,  with  a  large  figured  plate  glass  panel 
in  the  centre,  and  handles  of  ivory  the  same 
|  as  the  end  doors. 

The  roof  and  ends  above  the  mouldings  are 
i  shown  with  lincrusta  mounted  on  millboard, 
and  both  finished  with  gilt  at  the  edges.  The 
ventilating  slides  are  placed  over  each  window 
and  are  covered  with  a  perforated  brass  cast¬ 
ing,  “Torpedo”  ventilators  being  used  where 
shown. 

The  tables  are  of  mahogany,  i4  of  an  inch 
thick,  with  polished  mouldings  projecting  3-6 
of  an  inch.  The  top  of  the  table  is  covered  , 
with  leather  having  a  stamped  border. 

The  windows  lift  upward  and  are  held  by  J 
nickle-plated  attachments.  Parcel  racks  with  ! 
bronze  brackets  and  copper  netting  are  fixed  j 
throughout  the  saloon. 

An  electrio  push  button  is  located  at  each  j 
'  table  in  the  position  shown  in  the  drawing,  : 
connecting  with  an  annunciator  in  the  pantry.  j 

The  specifications  for  the  painting  and  var-  j 
nishiug  require  that  the  whole  of  the  exterior  } 
of  the  body  shall  have  one  coat  of  gold  size  , 
and  varnished  before  the  mouldings  are  put  > 
on,  and  four  coats  of  best  preparing  body  var-  | 
nish,  hard  drying,  and  then  rubbed  down  with  : 
pumice  stone  aud  water,  then  another  coat  j 
of  the  same  varnish  is  applied.  The  letters, 
figures,  monograms  and  coats-of-arms  are  then  S 
put  on  in  gold  pattern,  after  which  the  body  . 
receives  three  finishing  coats  of  extra  durable  \ 
body  varnish. 

The  mouldings  are  picked  out  white  and  then  > 
gilded,  fine  lined  blue,  and  given  three  coats  J 
of  varnish.  The  sills  and  head  stocks  are  ’ 
well  cleaned,  and  receive  one  coat  of  lead  color 
and  are  then  stopped  with  hard  stopping,  four 
coats  of  filling  up,  three  coats  of  teak  color 
and  three  coats  of  varnish.  The  inside  of  the 
i  under  frame,  flooring  boards,  bottom,  sides,  etc., 

I  have  two  coats  of  lead  color  before  being  put 
in  position.  Great  care  having  been  taken 
that  all  the  rust  and  scale  is  removed  from  the 

[iron  before  the  paint  is  applied. 

The  car  is  fitted  witli  the  Westinghouse  au¬ 
tomatic  brake,  also  with  a  vacuum  brake  com¬ 
plete,  as  supplied  by  the  Vacuum  Brake  Com¬ 
pany.  The  levers  are  forged  solid  on  the 
j  shafts,  and  the  whole  is  securely  bolted  to  the 
1  underframe.  The  brake  rigging  is  required  to 
bo  of  the  best  hammered  scrap  iron,  sound, 
well  made,  fitted  with  joints  and  pins  case- 
hardened.  Cold  blast  cast-iron  is  used  for  the 
brake  slices. 

The  Westinghouse  brake  is  tested  with  an 
air  pressure  of  100  pounds  per  square  inch,  and 
the  vacuum  Is  required  to  hold  a  vacuum  of 
35  inches. 

.  Tlie  curs  are  lighted  witli  Pope’s  patent  gas 
apparatus,  arid  are  heated  from  steam  heaters 
i  curried  in  the  kitchen  car. 

Tlie  pipes  between  tho  seats  are  covered  by 
perforated  brass  castings  made  bright,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  drawings. 

The  wheels  are  made  with  teak  centres.  Kit- 
son’s  boss  and  Mansell's  retaining  rings.  The 
boss  is  of  wrought-iron,  made  of  the  best  se¬ 
lected  Yorkshire  scrap  solid,  with  tho  disc, 
and  turned  all  over,  the  washer  being  of  tlie 
same  quality  and  turned  all  over.  Tlie  wood 
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centre  is  of  the  best  dry  and  well  seasoned 
Moulinein  teak,  made  in  l(j  segments,  care¬ 
fully  selected  and  arranged  so  that  the  wheel 
Is  perfectly  balanced. 

The  teak  centre  Is  turned  u  Inch  larger  In  di¬ 
ameter  than  the  tire  is  bored,  and  of  a  suffi¬ 
cient  taper  to  allow  the  centre  to  just  enter  the 
tire  before  being  pressed  on;  the  smallest  di¬ 
ameter  of  the  centre  being  the  same  as  the 
largest  diameter  of  the  tire.  The  bolts  and 
nuts  axe  of  Staffordshire  iron,  screwed  and 
tapped  with  Whitworth’s  standard  threads 
;^tou«tethe  heads-  Tll«  h°les  are  rose- 
bitted  before  tho  bolts  are  put  in,  and  the 
latter  are  of  a  tight  driving  fit,  the  ends  being 
neatly  riveted  outside  the  nuts. 

>of  Siemens-Martin  steel,  accu¬ 
rately  bored  and  turned  to  gauge  and  template, 
and  axe  forced  on  the  teak  centres  cold  with 
anhydrauhe  pressure  of  not  less  than  200  tons. 

The  axles  are  also  of  Siemens-Martin  steel! 
and  are  forced  into  the  wheels  witli  an  hy- 

tI?  ,?rt8Ure  of  not  ,ess  tha»  60  tons. 
wJn0  kitchen  car  attached  to  the  train,  in 
which  these  dining  saloons  are  run,  is  provided 
with  gas  cooking  ranges  of  sufficient  capacity 

ina  Il'i.Ti  four  Passengers  in  each  din¬ 

ing  car  at  the  same  time 

™ae8e  "»  intended  for  use  on  four 
1*  ■  nm.B  between  London  and  Bdin- 

1,6  senson.  Each  of  these  i 

the  fnii^11-  C°M‘St  of  eiKht  cars  arranged  in 
'  0,,mmenrfug  from  the  loco¬ 
motive.  Brake-van,  two  third-class  corridor  j 


carriages,  third-class  dining  car,  kitchen  car,  first- 
class  dining  car,  first-class  corridor  carriage  aud 
rear  brake-van. 

THE  HINCKLEY  AUTOMATIC  BRAKE-SLACK 
ADJUSTER. 

She  Hinckley  Brake  Co.,  of  Trenton,  N.  J„ 
nas  fhnji  time  to  time  improved  the  automatic 
adjuster  which  we  illustrate  herewith  in  its  lat¬ 
est  form,  Fig^J,  2,  3,  4  and  5,  and  the  ad¬ 
juster  is  now  usecUatany  desired  point  of  the 
foundation  brake  riggtlrg^ 

The  necessity  of  automatiS'brake  adjustment 
is  now  universally  admitted,  and  sevefahxtevices 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time,  to  bo  foirmL 
when  put  in  service,  either  too  complicated!" 
cumbersome,  or  otherwise  lacking  in  the  ra/ 
™ients  of  a  serviceable  and  practical  Jie- 

The  Hinckley  Adjuster,  wliich  upon soideroads 


use  on  about  twenty-five  differoixT  roads.  In 
the  iliustrations  Fig.  i  is  a  nefSpective  view 
of  Equipment  “C,"  which  is/$laced  in  tie-rod 
neJ'^r1  % one  adjuster 
adjuster  wifh  2  sh?fsjK eeneral  form  of  the 
The  m  :  Wltf\  workiHgr'parte  exposed  to  view, 

rsst?  & 

placed.  I<ig.  3  shows  in  plnn  and 
elevation  Equipment  “  C"  in  place  on  tie-rod. 
iufter4  ,  n,ld  *lde  elevation  of  the  ad- 

enTn-,plTd  n  lower  rods  at  trucks 
(beams  outside  hung),  two  adjusters  per  car. 


Fig.  5  shows  equipment  “  E  "  in  pian  un(1 
end  elevation,  tlie  adjuster  being  applied  to  ' 
six-wheel  trucks,  all  wheels  braked. 

From  Fig.  2  the  principle  upon  which  the  ad¬ 
juster  works  may  be  readily  understood.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  standard  pipe  swivel  fitted  with  stub 
ends,  right  and  left  threaded,  to  which  is  keyed 
the  ratchet  (or  gearj^which,  with  the  two  re¬ 
versely  set  pawls  attached  to  body  of  case  sur¬ 
rounding  the  wptflti  ng  parts,  serve  to  move  the 
ratchet  and  turn  the  swivel  to  shorten  or 
lengthen  tjKS  rod  as  required.  The  ratchet  and 
pawls  iujc  completely  enclosed  in  the  case,' over 
whioheS  cover  fits  dust  tight.  Over  the  ends  of 
th^fwivel  (turnbuckle)  boiler  tubes  are  shrunk 
q*,  having  over  the  open  ends  caps  containing 
'Tfcatjier  dust  guards  snugly  fitting  the  rods  and 
keopinsM.be  threads  on  rods  nt,  all  times  covered 
up  tight.  'From  an  adjuster  in  use  under  a  car 
ror  eleven  months  tho  rods  were  unscrewed  for 
examination,  and  found  to  be  entirely  free  from 
rust  and  dirt  and  with -not  the  slightest  signs  of 
wear.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  complete 
protection  from  the  weather,  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  swivel  is  never  turned  when  tho  rod  is 
under  strain,  hence  no  cutting  of  threads  occurs, 
me  reversing  of  tlie  motion  of  the  swivel  news- 
wiry  for  a  quick  release  of  adjuster  to  lengthen 
the  rod  wlym  new  shoes  are  to  Ik;  put  in  will  he 
understood  from  the  right  and  left  hand  figures  ■ 
(rig.  2).  Tmthe  terminal  or  hooked  piece  at 
outer  end  expending  lever  is  pinned  a  short 
bolt,  extending  through  the  hollow  operating 
!lVer,  t,u'  where  it  terminates  in  a 

bevel  head,  the  latter  serving  to  keep  out  of 
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receipts  (ball  bo  •  enflloiafft  amount  saeb  month 
and  mut  make  up  any  dlSolaucy.  The  Wagner 

and  Hallman  companies  both  oall  their  em¬ 
ployees  servants  and  not  agent*,  and  aay  that 
they  are  nut  the  ouatodlana  nor  responsible  for 
the  passenger*’  personal  effects.  The  courts  in 
several  Instances  bare  droided  otherwise. 

“Private  cars  are  popularly  looked  upon  as 
the  exclusive  perquisites  of  railway  kings  and 
successful  amors  and  aotresses  who  allcot  lav¬ 
ish  expenditures.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  private 
oars  are  generally  confined  to  president*,  gen¬ 
eral  managers,  and  general  superintendents. 
On  some  lines  ohlef  engineers,  general  attor¬ 
neys,  and,  lu  rare  tnstanoes,  division  sauerin- 
lendents  have  private  oars.  When  Charles 
Rockwell  was  appolntsd  General  sup-rlniea- 
dsotof  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  he  placed 
on  the  straw  colored  car  the  glaring  sign: 
“Business  ear."  Other  lines  took  the  cue  and 
the  officers'  oar  is  now  known  as  either  "busi¬ 
ness  oar"  or  "official  car.”  President  Ingalls  of 
the  Big  Funr  Is  said  td  have  the  most  luxurious 
car  of  any  official  In  the  West. 

It  will  be  news  to  many  travelers  that  nnder 
the  rules  of  almost  every  railroad  of  the  United 
States  any  party  of  18  can  enjoy  ths  exclusive¬ 
ness  of  a  private  car,  or  a  less  number  can  hare 
a  car  to  themselves  by  purchasing  18  tlokets. 
They  must  charter  the  oar  besides,  but  18 1  lokets 
is  all  the  railroad  requires  for  the  exclusiveness 
which  most  people  suppose  to  be  accorded  only 
to  kings  and  their  Imitators.  Theatrical  lumin¬ 
aries  who  luxuriate  in  private  curs  usually 
charter  them  by  the  season  from  one  of  the  pal¬ 
ace  car  companies  and  have  their  own  name 
emblazoned  tnereon  Instead  of  the  original 
name  of  the  oar  and  the  company  owning  it. 
Paint  Is  not  expeuslve  and  quite  a  reduction 
from  I  he  regular  obarter  rate  Is  made  to  people 
who  ooutraet  for  an  entire  season.” 


VESTIBULE  FOR  RAILROAD  CARS 
The  accompanying  cut  illustrates  a  vestibule 
recently  patented  by  Mr.  Thomas  L.  McKeen,  qf , 
New  York,  and  assigned  by  him  to  Isaac  G. 
Johnson  &  Co.,  of  the  same  place.  The  object 
of  the  invention  is  to  obtain  close  contact  be¬ 
tween  the  face-plates  of  the  vestibules  of  con¬ 
necting  cars  under  all  conditions,  to  prevent  the 
outward  “  bulging  ”  of  the  flexible  sides  of 
vestibule,  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  friction  be- 

■  tween  face-plates  of  adjacent  vestibules.  Fig.  1 
shows  the  attachment  to  oar.  The  face-plate, 
which  is  about  six  inches  in  width,  is  widened 
at,  its  lower  end  to  about  ten  inches  to  prevent 
the  overlappng  and  interlocking  of  opposing 
face-plates.  This  enlarged  lower  end  of  each 

]  leg  of  faoe-plate  is  beveled  on  the  under  side,  as 
shown  at  “d”  (Fig.4),  ext  •lidingraarwardiy, above 
which  is  a  horizontal  flange,  E.  This  flange  is 
I  bolted  by  means  of  the  pin  F  to  the  buffer  G, 
the  end  of  which  is  beveled,  as  shown  at  “g”  (Fig. 

■  4),  to  correspond  with  bevel  on  foot  of  face¬ 
plate.  The  aperture  (“  f  ”)  In  buffer  is  an  oblong, 
aa  shown  in  Fig.  5,  so  as  to  permit  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  bol t  F  in  rounding  curves. 

(The  principal  feature  of  this  invention  is  the 
device  employed  to  project  the  face-plate  out¬ 


Mon  or  This  Equipment  to  Its 
at  Luxurious  Character, 
r  of  ibo  invention  and  daveiop- 
pfng  oars  is  mads  the  subject  of  a 
ing  chapter  that  has  beeu  cju- 
t  Western  peper.  It  ssy«: 

If**}"*  car  was  oonceived  by  Wob- 
In  1847,  when  he  Was  a  fielaht 
saw  York  &  Hudson  River,  says 
te  Indianapolis  News.  He  took  an 
ih  and  out  the  berths  In  tiers. 
Dree  tiers,  tbe  upper  bertha  be'ng 
Is.  and  during  the  day  these 
tie  mattresses,  were  taken 
in  the  end  of  the  cars.  It  cost 
to  arrange  these  oars,  and  In  1858 
were  in  use.  The  public  at  first 
I  ho ’new-fangled’  affairs,  and  It 
■  before  the  patronage  was  sufil- 
Ufy.  further  improvements.  The 
luhlly  changed  to  they  were  hung 
dth  lrou  rods,  and  not  Infrequently 
In  was  turning  sharp  curves  were 
■a  thrown  out  or  had  their  elbows 
lilted  by  the  swaying  of  the  cars, 
advanced  travelers  began  to  take  a 
|>Uig  ears  and  the  patronage  was  eo 
’srluus  Improvements  were  made 
ices  of  to-day  are  the  result.  Wag- 
4*  few  years  ago  In  a  collision. 
I  ho  was  a  multi-millionaire.  The 
d  about  the  same  time  that  Wagner 
sleeping  oar,  George  M.  Pullman 


trip  over  the  Oliioago  &  Alton,  and 
oar  on  whloh  passengers  oould 
ilm.  He  got  two  passenger  ooaehes 
ted  ’Bleepers’  similar  to  the  one 
agner.  Ono  of  these  was  the 
jw  retired  from  aerviee  on  Its 
■as  a  crude  affair  and  contained 
mfnrts  of  the  cars  In  nss  to  day, 
e  beginnings  sprang  tbe  two  great 
mpanles.  probably  the  most  power- 
ss  In  the  railroad  world.  The  Wag-' 
'•W°  oars  on  IT, W  miles  of  toiSl 

te'CcthP^ulee  beg  da  years  ago. 


The  Wagner  Palace- Car  LoitPXrt  *--.«■• 
shops  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  which  have  bom 
t  unning  only  four  days  a  week  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  resumed  work  Sept.  1,  with  a  full  force; 
'w  The  Boston  &  Maine  railroad  has  just  re¬ 
ceived  two  new  parlor  cars  from  the  Pullman 
works,  which  completes  the  order  of  fifteen 
vestibuled  parlor  cars  ordered  some  time  ago, 
together  with  fifteen  vestibuled  sleeping  cars, 
which  have  also  been  delivered. 

These  curs  are  probably  the  best  examples 
of  modern  parlor  and  sleeping  ears  yet  suit 
out  from  the  company's  works  at  Pullman. 
"An  inspection  from  the  outside  as  well  as  from 
'the  insule  will  disclose  what  great  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  art  of  car  building 
in  the  past  twenty  years,  not  only  in  regard 
to  finish  and  ornamentation,  but  as  to  strength 
and  safety. 

The  Pullman  parlor  or  sleeping  car  of  the 
present  day  is  a  palace  upon  wheels,  weighing 
not  less  than  BO, 000  pounds,  and  costing  up¬ 
ward  of  $1 8,000.  In  no  other  country  has 
the  improvement  in  railroad  equipments  been 
so  rapid  as  in  the  United  States,  and  in  no- 
other  country  are  tho  cars  so  safe  and  the 
rates  so  low. 

The  new  Pullman  vestibule  parlor  and  sleep¬ 
ing  ears  now  running  on  tho  Boston  &  Maine 
are  not  excelled  by  those  on  any  road  in  the 
country.  The  sleepors  are  equipped  with  the 
Pintsoh  gas  system,  and  art'  fin, shed  in  Ver¬ 
million  wood  brought  from  Indio,  with  decora¬ 
tions  iff  the  style  of  tin'  empire.  The  pari  in¬ 
curs  are  finished  in  similar  material  and  style, 
and  are  furnished  with  gas  appliances.  They 
are  equipped  with  the  uew  wide  vestibule. 

This  vestibule  is  essentially  the  same  as 
the  standard  Pullman  vestibule,  so  far  as  safety 


i  »nk>  the  Pullman  oompafiy  In  1881  and 
UUi*  almost  out  of  sxlstenoe.  So  great  I 
a  the  advauoe  In  oar  oonstrnotloo  that  I 
rVDatforeemuneu  and  luxury  of  ihe 
oar  of  to-day  they  cast  little  mors  than  I 
tin,  orude  oara  of  yean  ago.  It  required 
tr  to  build  the  Pioneer  at  a  cost  of  *18.- 
low  a  car  Is  turned  out  In  two  months  at 
euse  of  about  *19,01)0  or  *31,1)00. 

»»s  only  a  step  from  a  sleeping  to  a  parlor 
It  it  was  years  before  a  hotel  or  buffet  oar 
rued  out.  Pullman  built  the  first  in  1878. 
I  Pullman  sleepers  are  now  buffets  and  a 
them  are  hotel  oars,  where  freshly  cooked 
lie  served.  The  dining  care  supplanted 
tel  oara  Observation  and  combination 
■e  only  a  few  years  old.  The  fnmiBhlngs 
.verege  sleeper,  whloh  has  16  ccmpari- 
for  83  passengers,  for  an  ordfnar  ,n  of 
md  night  and  return  are  100  sheets,  100 
owels,  100  pillow  slips,  13  cakes  of  soap,  0 
a  malohee,  3  brooms,  8  whisk  brooms,  4 
and  8  brushes  The  oars  have,  in  addi- 
»-  their  other  equipment,  a  hammer, 
ywrenob,  hatchet,  saw.  and  crowbars, 
iff  Wooden  buckets  feather  dusters  tele- 
Olanka,  and  on  some  Biblaa  and  other 

i  conductors  average  from  *75  to  *100  a 
,  according  to  abl.lty  and  length  of  ser- 
rhe  porters  are  paid  from  *35  to  *75  a 
,  but  they  bay  their  own  uniforms  and 
VerooalB  furnished  by  the  company.  Tho 
itor  le  required  to  give  a  bond  of  *500; 
rter  is  not  required  to  give  any. 
.ron  exceeding  what  le  known  as  a 

o*port  *rb"Urt  be"P  ®ithej  lb*  con" 

•gularetop,  rosdy  to  receive  passengers, 
rt  runs  neither  le  allowed  to  sleep.  Por- 
pnvateoare  get  *75  a  month.  Private 
trrjr  throe"  men— cook,  pautryman,  and 
A  Aleoper  usually  carries  two,  baton 
■M  there  Is  a  porter  on  each  car,  whiles 
1*3 1*  In  oharge  of  two  or  mora  cars  in 
M,  .The  dining-oars  carry  a  flist,  sec- 
d  third  co,, g  at  *75,  four  to  six  waiting  al 


wardly  from  the  rear  of  car.  Instead  of  the 
springs  generally  used  for  this  purpose  tho  in¬ 
ventor  uses  a  series  of  three  or  more  gravity 
yokes  (marked  I  in  Fig.  1).  Each  of  these 
yokes  consists  of  two  arms,  connected  respec¬ 
tively  to  the  face-plate  and  frame  and  hinged, 
together  at  their  inner  ends.  From  this  hinge 
depends  a  rod  and  weight,  the -tendency  of  which  I 
is  to  expand  the  yoke  laterally  and  thus  force! 
the  face-plate  away  from  the  l»dy  of  the  car.' 
This  downward  motion  is  limited  by  suitably 
constructed  shoulders,  but  sufficient  movement- 
is  allowed  to  keep  the  face-plates  in  contact 
under  all  conditions.  Another  object  attained 
by  the  use  of  those  weighted  yokes  is  the  main¬ 
tenance  in  close  contact-  of  the  beveled  lower 
end  of  face-plates  and  the  buffer,  as  shown  in 
rig.  4. 

The  arrangement  devised,  in  connection  with  i 
this  vestibule,  to  prevent  the  bulging,  out¬ 
wardly,  of  the  flexible  covering  of  vestibule  is' 
an  ingenious  one,  and  is  accomplished  by  fasten¬ 
ing  to  one  of  the  arms  of  the  upper  yoke  a  thin 
but  strong  wire  cables  (marked  Q  i.n  Fig.  1)  and 
passing  it.  in  a  downward  direction  along  the 
angle  ol'  one  of  the  inward  folds  of  the  vestibule 
to  which  it  is  secured  by  a  series  of  eyelets  (Ri 
After  passing  through  the  lowest  of  these  eyelets 
tiie  wire  rope  l8  passed  horizontally  through  the 
eyes  R  and  R  at  the  bottom  of  the  vestibule  and 
carried  upward  in  a  similar  manner  to  tile  other 
iirm  of  the  top  yoke,  to  which  it  ia  fastened. 


us  much  difference  in  i  he  ffsSkb 

^hr#,{raLdn.totor0fn«h®r 
s.  The  tip  to  a  parlor  oar  Ah  an 
our  clothing  at  tbe  end  df  the 
nally  36  cents,  and  ha  counts 
la  month  extra  Ths  sleeplng- 
»  26  cents,  bat  is  often  much, 
sl  ip  if  tbs  porter  Is  requested  to  I 
vallds  or  women  and  children 
trge.  The  sleeping  oar  po  ter 
i  month  extra.  Dining-car  men 
5  a  mouth  In  addition  to  thslr  aer- 


— '  pantasote,”  which  is  now  used  by  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  important,  railroads  as  a 
substitute  for  ear  upholstering,  lias  been  used 
In  place  of  leather  on  the  new  United  States 
ship  “  Monterey, ’’  and  the  builders  of  the  vessel, 
the  Union  Iron  Works,  of  San  -  Francisco,  have 
found  the  material  so  satisfactory  that  it  has 
been  decided  to  use  it  for  the  furniture  of  the 
lUnited  States  ship  “Olympia,”  now  building 


the  uses  of  glass  ] 


embossing,  beveling  AND  CRYSTALLIZ- 1 
ING  GLASS  AND  MIRROR-MAKING. 


.  A  brief  ascription  of  th©  process  of  prepnr-  ;  ,,,rnut"lv  at  u  fiHant  poillt-  and  intervajH  of 
"f  Bbiss  for  use  in  first-el, nJeare  cannot  be  de-  !  fPI*®8™1'™  and  di*»PPearMi«»  being  carried  In, 
void  of  interest  to  those  win,  or©  engaged  in  .  ,en/tha Jo  produce  such  an  arrangement  of  long 
main , fa, ■taring,  eitlier  us  employers  or  us  opera- I  ■  short  signals,  known  as  the  Morse  alphn- 
tives.  Tlie  treatment  of  glass  at  the  Pullinnn  bet-  A  8ix-ineh  mirror  hos  produced  signals 
Car  Works  afforlTmSstE^  :  ?**"*  read  fifty  miles  distant.  The  heliograph 


odnia  a  fiord '  tliein.  We  also  have  records  ST  of  men  anil  animals,  or  In  landscapes, 1 a  paint, 
small  glass  mirrors  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  can  la-  used  in  free  hand  sketching  to  protect 
but  no  specimens  of  them  have  come  down  to  portions  of  the  glass  from  the  erosive  effect 
our  time.  Three  hundred  nod  thirty-five  yearn  of  the  acid,  the  result  being  g,s«l  ©fellings  of 
before  Christ.  Alexander  the  Great  used  mirrors  such  objects.  The  process  of  etching  glass, 
to  convey  signals  by  sunlight.  In  more  recent  which  is  analogous  to  photo-lithography,  is  nut 
times  the  ideas  of  that  military  man  have  been  yet  much  used, 
arranged  into  a  science  called  hcliograpliy.  The  crystallizing  glass. 

heliostut,  invented  in  Holland  in  the  eighteenth  Tills  process  eonsistein  covering  one  surface 
century,  and  the  heliograph,  invented  by  Manse  0f  pieces  of  plate  glass  with  a  coating  of  glue, 
in  1 875,  have  been  much  used  by  British  officers  The  pieces  thus  coated  are  placed  upon  shelves 
in  thoir  AHiatio  campaigns.  By  mcana  of  such  to  dry,  und  in  drying  tlie  glue  eeoma  to  crys- 
instruments  signals  are  made  by  causing  a  re-  tallize  and  shrink  to  slightly  smaller  compass, 
fleeted  ray  of  light  to  appear  and  disappear  a  l-  pulling  up  thin  flukes  of  the  glass  as  it  is  peeled 
ternatWy  at  a  distant  point,  and  the  intervals  of  „ff.  The  glass  so  treated  looks  much  like  our 
appearance  and  disappearance  being  carried  in  winter  window  panes  when  covered  with  u  coat- 
lengths  to  produce  such  an  arrangement  of  long  ing  of  frost  crystals.  Such  glass  is  used 
and  short,  signals,  known  as  the  Morse  alpha-  extent  for  deck  lights, 
bet-  A  six-inch  mirror  has  produced  signals  MIRROR  making  here 


ceHs.-s  and  is  the  basis  of  tlie  outline  here  pre-  1  ia 
sented,  Three  rooms  in  the  Water  Tower,  a  f 
structure  sixty-eight  feet  square,  and  rooms  well  L' 
lighted  from  all  sides  are  used,  and  fifty  opera-  7* 
tors  are  employed  in  transforming  the  nak<-d 
glass  of  commerce  into  mirrors  and  iuto  heauti-  ”, 
rul  forms,  in  which  this  substance  is  found  in 
modern  cars.  10 

glass.  ™ 

Glass  is  defined  as  a  product  of  fusion,  having  p] 


p™'  I  >H  also  used  in  terrestrial  surveys.  Mirrors  a 
liter  T„werP  a  I  80  (,l0ap  and  abundant  to-day  that  to  rene 


teadily  increasing  1  glass  is  first  thoroughly  cleansed  with  wal 


v  ones  Europe  alone  now  mat 
■  surface  enough  each  y<-ar 
i.  In  the  middle  ages  glass  v 


sometimes  backed  with  shoots  of  polished  metal  8P°n  a  grated  plat  for 


tli on  polished  with  rouge,  a  form  of  oxide  of 
iron,  which  brightens  it  and  removes  every1 
scratch  and  surface  defect.  It  ia  then  placed 


for  mirrors.  The  city  of  Venice  first  made  mir 
rors  on  a  commercial  scale.  About,  the  middh 
of  1500  A.  D.  the  Murano  glass  houses  mad- 
gins  mirrors  silvered  with  an  amalgam  an, 
often  beveled  in  the  present  style  of  fashionahh 
glasses.  Thousands  of  these  old  beveled  mirror 
are  still  in  existence.  The  discovery  of  plat. 


teeTncItiiiv^f'sin i -,ior* from  often  beveled  in  the  present  style  , 
w  rthoatt  ,  No  co,n-  khvsws.  Thousands  of  these  old  b, 

ho^9  cwrtrtoted  aandm^h°t  Ti,±WH ,of  ^dnst ry  in  Franco.  The  wd  “  Silvering  ’’  was 
holding  almost  all  kno^.’  J'?**08*  1,ot*l0S.  for  practically  meaningless  till  about  fifty  years  ago, 
wo&uv^  a8  no  silver  was  used  in  the  process.  The  great 

telesco,r  “"lability.  Tho  German  chemist,  Liebig,  discovered  the  modern 

infinitely  great  and  t h^’i nfi teK-'8] ittl m  1'°  prnt,0!w  of  silvering  glass  which  is  in  such  geu- 

the  marvei  of  cation  j!,?ili  J  i  1°°  Tn*  eToX  «<*•  The  pro, -ess  of  applying  an  amalgam 

iSSnSsSsSsrmi  ^*5srja=rs.it?3| 

'how  that  ft  Was  4  inn*  "  1  2S,dl  silvering,  and  where  pains  are  taken  to  protect 

is  aiso  a  piece  of  green  oolored  glass  in°existen^  tertijite™  “r;Xidation>  tl,is  pr,,,',,ss  ,e  p'r- 
with  cuttings  upon  it  which  are  evidence  that  it  y  J ' 

;  v™18  mad©  1,450  years  before  Christ.  Glass  glass  'embossing, 

i  bottles  containing  red  wine  are  represented  upon  Plenty  of  plate  glass  of  a  quali 
j  Egyptian  monuments,  which  are  known  to  be  swera  well  for  glazing  is  made  in 
I  4>000  yffars  old.  The  art  of  making  glass  may  lnlt  E'lSTlirfi  and  Belgian  plat©  is  b 

|  have  been  lost,  many  times  and  redisooveredi.  '  the  finest  kinds  of  mirrors.  Tlie  g 

Wendell  Phillips,  in  his  lecture  upon  the  “Lost-  windows,  door  and  deck  lights,  hi 


irst  made  mir-  liml  is  covered  with  a  liquid  compound  made  of  t 
ut  the  middle  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  mixed  with 
i  laouses  made  I  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  u^iicli  at  mice 
amalgam  and  I  precipitates  metallic  silver  upon  the  glass.  In 
of  fashionable  this  process  some  chloride  of  silver  is  also  j 
evelcd  mirrors  formed  which  is  collected  and  the  silver  recov- 
ivery  of  plate  ©red  from  it.  The  glass  is  then  carefully 


a  great,  impulse  to  this  washed.  Tlie  heat  under  the  mirror  plate  adds 


Plenty  of  plate  glass  of  a  quality  which  an-  j^^wl^^ver^1^^ 
-era  well  for  glazing  is  made  in  this  country,  '  rv 


|  much  In  the  precipitation  of  the  nietalic  silver 
and  appears  to  render  the  silver  brighter.  After 
drying,  the  back  of  the  mirror  is  painted  with  a 
coat  of  red  lead  and  then  bronzi-d,  if  required, 
which  protects  the  silver  from  oxidation,  as  well 
as  from  injury  by  contact  with  other  objects. 
When  gold  is  required  in  depressions  etcticfl  in 
the  glass,  it  is  put  there  in  tho  leaf  by  means  -if 
Russian  isinglass,  a  fine  transparent  glue  made) 
from  fish  bladders. 

BEVELLING  GLASS. 

This  is  a  process  requiring  several  operations.) 
The  first  grinding  is  upon  a  horizontal  iron 
wheel,  upon  which  fine  sand  is  sprinkled;  then: 
the  beveled  edge  is  still  further  ground  upon  a 
similar  wheel  covered  with  emery.  The  next 


step  is  grinding  upon  a  horizontal  grlhdatdlie  *’ 
quality  of  stone  which  is  only  found  in  Scotland ; 
then  vertical  wooden  wheels  put  a  more  finished 


Wendell  Phillips,  in  his  lecture  upon  the  “Lost,  windows,  door  and  deck  lights,  and  for  Gothic  ,  p  a  ,, 

Arts,  speaks  of  a  piece  of  Egyptian  glass  which  windows,  is  usually  embossed  and  portions  of  it  f  beveled  edges,  und  finally 

has  planes  of  color  passing  entirely  through  it,  a  silvered  in  Pullman  couches.  Tlie  naked  pane  vut  edge  is  perfectly  poliBhed  upon  vertioa 
feature  which  to-day  cannot  be  reproduc^l.  Of  »f  glass  is  first  put.  into  a  pit  over  coils  of  stenm  JSSm,  -.f' ”^1 


9  find  examples  of  perfect  glass  in  n 


tore,  like  some  of  the  precious  stones.  Our  imi-  degrees.  A  thin  coating  of  compound  made  of 
tations  of  these  glasses,  though  remarkable,  are  i  .  .  ~  — 

still  imperfect.  The  Phoenicians,  long  before  b  ’  ,r<wn:  w  then  spread  over  the 

the  time  of  Christ,  made  glass  beads  of  many  Vi*,?0?  8U^UCC-  111  ord°r  to  cause  a  sheet  of  lead 
colors,  which  have  found  their  way  into  ail  flrmly  «•  *****  «»»- 

parts  of  the  world.  Beads  like  these  have  al-  }"%  f  ”[  *  °i  ‘lurk.  palnt;  18  put  «P«i  the 

ways  been  used  as  money  among  savage  tribes  ,df  f|iatened  to  the  pane.  A  stencil 

though  th©  area  in  dark  Africa,  in  which  they  P,hl<<' "f  ,th<!  «“<iuired  design  is  then  pi  awl  over 
be  used  os  currency,  is  rapidly  diminishh.^  f"f  a  Tr1om 

and  will  soon  wholly  disappear.  In  the  twelfth  1lRri.  bj  jixxins  of  chalk  dust.  Girls  then 


century  only  palaces  in  England  hud  glass  win¬ 
dows.  Even  as  late  as  tlie  sixteenth  century  in 
England  and  tho  seventeenth  century  in  Scot¬ 
land,  glass  was  used  only  in  tho  windows  of  tho 
houses  of  the  rich. 


id  in  Pullman  couches.  Tlie  naked  pane  efK®  IsVrfectly  polished  upon  vertical  felt 
<s  is  first  put  into  a  pit  over  coils  of  stenm  T’ZaL  T  «  'of  „Th0  .f 'ndj"g  «* 

pipe  and  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  120  gardt<J  bf^eT  tbai1  the  acid  treatment 

"  " - s.  A  thin  coating  of  compound  made  of  Sllve^j8  *"  ,M5  used  upon  the  translucent 

—  -  *  portion.  Old  mirrors  which  require  resilvering 

sx,  resin,  etc.,  is  then  spread  over  the,:81*  flr8b  Put  int0  8  bath  of  lyo  to  out  off  the 
surface,  in  order  to  cause  a,  sheet  of  lead  Palllt  08  them,  then  nitric  acid  is  einplo„  for 
i  adhere  quite  firmly  to  it.  Aft>-r  cool-  taking  off  the  metalio  silver,  which  is  put  into 
coat  of  dark  paint,  is  put.  upon  tlie  the  form  of  ohloride  of  silver  for  use  again.  The 
oil  so  fastened  to  the  pane.  A  stencil  Milvi?r  used  is  purchased  in  the  form  of  crystals 
if  tlie  required  design  is  then  pi  awl  over  bf  the  nitrate;  which"  are  dissolved  to  obtain  tho 
tokened  surface  and  a  tracing  taken  from  1  Hfiuid  used  as  above  described.  There  are  csr- 
ro  by  means  of  chalk  dust.  Girls  then  I  **ln  features  about  this  chemical  work  which 
d  to  cut-  out  with  sharp  needles  and  take  I  810  peculiar  to  this  department  and  differ  some- 
oho  portions  of  the  lead  foil  necessary  to  f  whatjf  from  tliose  used  elsewhere.  What  is 
the  glass  the  figures  and  designs  to  ho  know®  M  out-bevelling  or  putting  flat  creases  in 
?  Tlie  buck  of  tlii-  panels" Sleii  covered  Jbe  surface  of  tlie  glass  for  ornamental  purposes 
liarafllne  urnl  it  is  iimmeractl  in  u  l*ath  of  18  cars  is  now  done  in  the  highest  style  of  tlie 


|  In  tho  manufacture  of  the  con 
|  glaw  the  following  suiistaiices  a.i 
I  (sand  or  pulverized  flint),  boracic 
•  oxides  of  sodium  and  potassiuu 
matter,  and  such  earthy  sulurtouci 
of  zinc,  aluminium,  lead,  calcium, 
.tin  ti,  thaliuni  and  magnesium 
glass;  and  tho  oxides  of  cobalt, 


c  used :  Silica 
acid,  also  the 
for  alkulin© 


plate  of  tlie  required  design  is  then  pi  awl  over  bt  th®  nitrate.  wl 
the  blackened  surface  and  a  tracing  taken  from  1  liquid  used  as  al 
it  there  by  means  of  chalk  dust.  Girls  then  I  tl,in  features  abi 
I  proneed  t<i  cut.  out  with  sharp  needles  and  take  I  We  Peculiar  to  tl 
out  those  portions  of  the  lead  foil  necessary  to  I  what  from  thoi 
show  on  the  glass  tlie  ligun-s  and  designs  tii  ho  known  aa  cut-be\ 
etciiedr  Tlie  I  lack  of  tlie  pane  liTfficii  covered  11le  surface  of  tin 
with  parailine  und  it  is  immersed  in  a  batli  of  18  cars  is  now  d. 
)  dilute  fluoric  acid  which  in  an  liour  or  so  cats  art- 
1  out  portions  of  tho  exposed  glass  to  the  depth  of  \  GLA 

l  a  twentieth  of  an  inch.  The  acid  has  no  effect  We’have  seen  . 
||  upon  tlie  portions  covered  with  lead  foil  und  1 
paraffine,  the  result  being  that  nothing  bpt  the  . 

•designs  cut  through  the  load  foil  are  etched.  A 
shuth-d  appearance  may  lx-  given  an  etching  by  , 

removing  the  pane  from  tlie  acid  bath  after  PlHt.  , 

a  brief  immersion  and  then  covering  portions  f  y  >  . 
of  the  figure  by  means  of  a  brush  with  purufino  Fuir  Excellent 


I  GLASS  IN  A  OAR. 

We  have  seen  over  600  square  feet  of  glass  in 
a  Pullman  coach.  Of  this  glass  116  feet  were 
in  mirrors  and  over  100  feet  of  it  had  been  em¬ 
bossed.  “Leaded  glass,”  for  ornamental  pur¬ 
poses  and  in  rich  colors,  is  occasionally  used  in 
costly  cars,  and  the  best  examples  of  this  class 
of  work  can  be  inspected  in  cars  at  the  World’s  I 
Fair.  Exoellent  plate  glass  is  made  in  this 
country  by  such  establishments  us  the  Pitts-  I 


•Venetian  and  Bohemian  glass  aa-c-  still  trade  se-  1,  tl  tll,,  sllr.  Glass  Cornpa  ... 

crets  and  not  well  understood  by  tin-  outside  T  .  „„„  ti. ,  nf  a  Crystal  City  Plate  Glass  Company,  of  Missouri, 

world.  Glass  is  made  almost  everywhere,  as  .  f  h.‘  nrsl  irlLr  .....  iM.in,r  T*1®  very  beat  kinds  of  plate  glass  are  now  made 

material  for  it  is  abundant.  Much  table  glass-  bright  as  the  second  and  di-eper  one  Grind"  ^by  the  Ixmdon  and  Manchester  Plato  Glass  Com- 
irare  now  made  in  this  country  is  unsurpassed  in  w' V,*!1 randere  A©  pany-  England,  and  at  Munheim,  Bavaria,  and 

From  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  century  fectly  transparente  J^eswid ;  1da8td  J9.”0*  ^t'jS^tov-n  sfmo  rTb^fote ‘tlx- 

until  about  250  years  ago  The  frames  of  these  «*e  page  in  a  hath  of  »«  ^t'Sl^town^ 

1  mirrors  were  sometimes  carvetl  from  ivory  “''J1*' rJp('^  Workmen  about  Bnd  this  was  five  years  before  tlie  Pilgrims 


small  mirrors  were  sometimes  carved  from  ivory  which  gives  all  the  exposed  portiotis  the  ap-  j  tbis  was  five  vears  before 'the  PiluTiiivs 

and  were  costly,  and  wore  carried  much  as  P®arance  of  being  ffiound.  Workmen  about  ^  ^fo'e 

valuable  lockets  and  watches  are  carried  to-day.  I  these  acid  baths  have  to  wear  rublier  gloves  to  season  why  he  would  not  visit 

The  Greeks,  centuries  before  Christ,  made  small  protect,  their  hands  from  injury.  After  the  that  tSe  was  no  staln^d  glass  lo  be 

mirrors  from  a  hard  bronze  which  admitted  of  a  Blass  {«  w’x' md  ietuf  f!,'il  which  8668  th«re>  b8t  this  country  now  lendfthe  world 


reached  Plymouth.  Mr.  W.  S.  Lander  < 


The  Greeks,  centuries  before  Christ,  made  small  prote 
mirrors  from  a  hard  bronze  which  admitted  of  a  Blass 
fine  metallic  polish.  .Such  metallic  mirrors  lmvo  emnu 
fcbeen  mftde  for  many  centuries  in  Oriental  conn-  Ptete 
tries,  and  are  much  iiHcd  in  Japan  and  China  to-  fl 
day.  We  also  read  of  glass  mirrors  used  in  on-  ©ughl 
dent  Sidon.  Two  hundred  years  ago  glass  mir-  dr.v  ‘ 
rors  in  France  were  so  contly  tliat  princes  alone  1 


«  JS,  f“un  th^lShWagate  hea^  A«a  that  there  was  no  stained  glass  to  be 

emmgli  to  remove  the  wax  and  lead  foil  which  1 £!"[’  U“f.  T“tryfn07-  If 38  the -world 

r «Nkni  fi««‘  iMirmili n-ir  in-  glass  windows  of  artistic  merit,  us  is 

n-  CnX‘Tld<rf  rrn'thlj  Shown  in  an  instructive  way  by  Mr.  L.  C. 

n-  oughly  cleansed  with  water  and  Hodn,  mid  when  ^ifin^irv^onm  '  Jorum.  ”  fo.r  July>  t?,93’.  At 
,i„7  - '  .i,„  „r  fllT  Kii  v -ring  if  ordinary  tempenituie  glass  is  practically  inde- 

r.  dry  is  ready  t;'1/1'©  glazier,  or  for  s.O  r  n„,  u  struRtJble  AU(C(rort8  ftt  nmUiw  m,daaMc  i 

te  jpd.v  lsirtimiH  i;f  it  ri-qniie silvering.  For  u_  ^  haye  ^  far  (ailed.  Recent  experinieuts  would 
80018  to  indicate  that  nearly  all  the  gems  can 
he  so  ifbifs  1\  ulj'iujfd-j;.  .1.1--  th  0  iSms^lnti 
'WiWtjp?  ,’p,.  experts  I'.Ui  ih'te.  t  tin-  i  Ml  i  t  ;»■«  ion-.  'lie-  I  >  i  i  ^  1 1 !  - 

«’8t  lolois  of  flowers  mil  I  .!• 

re]iri,(liii--'<l  I . \  I  ©4©  no  m  oul  V'  .Aiioi 
i  -  ,  -  -  -  -  >-l  1'“  ‘  '  I  k*  I  -  The  examples  .  >  1  tliis  -li  te  lie 

1  '  '  '  '!  in  the  Austrian  exliihii  :,t  th,.  \\  .ni-i's  l-hiir 

■  ■  ■  ■  ..  H>'  J-ichly  i  Hi  a  rarel'iil  stu<|\  to  ;uu'  me*  rt 

..  I..)!  ,,  ,  ,tt  ,  lii,  ,  ,1  *  I  ,11,  Hi  »  tercsted  in  tiiis  topic. 


|  TO  PREVENT  DEFAULT. 

JONSIN  CENTRAL  ROAD  IN  THE 
HANDS  OF  RECEIVERS. 


Action  Said  to  Have  Been  Taken  as  a  He* 
salt  of  the  Cancellation  or  the  Lease  to 
the  Northern  Facllle— Northern  Paeltlo 
Receivers  Contemplating  a  More  Direct 
Route  to  Chicago  from  St.  Paul— Action 
of  Cigar  make  is’  Colon  in  Praise  of  Alt- 
gold’s  Pardon  of  Anarchists. 
■^ttlLWAL'KKK,  Wls.,  Sept.  37.— [Special.]— 
The  Wisconsin  Central  railroad  is  in  the 
Hands  of  receivers  us  a  result  of  the  caneella- 
ion  of  the  lease  to  the  Northern  Pacific  com¬ 
pany.  Henry  F.  Whitcomb  and  Howard 
Morris  were  appointed  receivers  iatc  this 
kftevnoon  by  Judge  Jenkins  in  the  United 
bates  Court  upon  application  of  John  A. 
Dewart  and  Edwin  H.  Abbot,  as  trustees 
£dcr  the  Wisconsin  Central  mortgage. 
.Vhltcomb  and  Morris  are  jointly  the  ro¬ 
lls  of  both  the  Wisconsin  Central  com- 
’  and  the  Wisconsin  Central  railroad  cotn- 
,  Each  furnished  a  bond  of  $300,000. 
of  the  receivors  are  officials  of  the  road, 
Whitcomb  being  the  General  Manager 
Jlr.  Mor-'s  the  local  counsel. 

Abbott  says  the  receivership  will 
rve  the  Wisconsin  Central  syBtem  Intact, 
any  delault  in  Wisconsin  Central 
,,  and  insure  ultimately  full  payment  of 
Vftj  indebtedness.  This  step  was  ren- 
iotj  necessary,  President  Abbott  says,  by 
Insolvency  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
whAb,  he  says,  keeps  the  Wisconsin  Centra' 
■DaJwWiiies  o«jt  of  $500,000  cash  rentals 
eorfcd  in  May,  June,  July,  and  August.  The 
petition  upon  which  the  receivers  were  ap- 
(SMfjd  reviews  the  history  of  the  companies, 
die  Various  issues  of  stock  and  bonds,  and 
detola  the  lease  of  the  road  to  the  Northern 
Pacific  company. 

-TfixtlR  ulleged  that  over  $500,000  of  rentals 
are  due  from  the  Northern  Pacific,  but  the  re- 
Cjdvets  of  the  Northern  Pacific  claim  the 
-Gfitatm  is  indebted  to  the  Northern  Pacific  to 
mm  .avi'  mt  of  $1,100,000.  The  court 
Rail’  not  ordered  tlio  rent  paid,  and 
if  it  hnd  the  petition  recites  the 
Misetvere  have  not  the  money  to  pay  it.  The 
faihwe  to  receive  the  rent  has  left  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Central  company  without  the  means  to 
JpKf  Its  operating  expenses  and  meet  its  other 
EHHmtNlccss. 

Tho  court  in  appointing  the  receivers  or¬ 
dered  i!  cm  to  pay  from  the  first  money  avail- 


lusnry  C.  Payne,  one  of  the  receivers  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad,  left  today  for  New 
York  to  confer  with  the  other  receivers  rela¬ 
tive  to  tiie  future  traffic  regulations  of  tho 
j  road  between  St.  Paul  and  Chicago.  While 
I TB*  relations  of  tho  receivers  to  the  Wisconsin 


K bo  considered  m  the  St.  Paul-Chicago  ar- 
f-jrangenient.  The  receivers  think  the  North¬ 
ern  *  Pacific  should  have  a  more  direct 
to  Chicago,  and  in  view  of  this, 
if  they’  can  arrnngo  to  combine  their 
IMMlA  with  those  of  tiie  Chicago 
andv  hfcrthwestern,  the  Milwaukee  und 
St.  Paul  or  the  Burlington  they  will  do  60. 
in  the  meantime  the  Wisconsin  Central  will 
“  Tie  all  Northern  Pacific  business.  Tho 
-.’•  Of  Judge  Jenkins  embodying  tho  de- 
AMW  the  transfer  of  the  Wisconsin  Central 
BC#  from  the  receivers  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
!fie  j  the  Wisconsin  Central  company  was 
:I«d  'oday.  It  provides  for  the  taking  of  an 
.’i  tory  of  all  stock  by  two  competent  per- 
!<jC»  one  to  bo  named  by  the  receivers 
ind  ue  by  tiie  Wisconsin  Central,  the  same 
_b  oi  returned  into  court  not  later 
than  Oct.  6.  Thirty  days  after  the  filing  of 


.  I yi 

\  /  The  Lumber  Yard  Fire.  - ^ 

/lout  ten  o’clock  last  Monday  A  HANDSOME  RECOGNITION  0 
Vght  a  lire  broke  out  in  the  south  SERVICES. 

end  ot  the  lumber  yards.  It  may 
riginated  in  a  smoker’s  match 


3  was  introduced  to  Mr, 
l  expert  sent  over  by  Ihu 
‘  supervise  the  crecliott 
)  being  built  for  tb« 


/yd  /V-7DO/V" 

/\/o  |/1  /&—  /  2— 

I  THE  STRENGTH  DF  RUE- 
|  WAY  CARRIAGES. 

The  following  are  copies  of  letters  With  a  view  to  obtaining  a  technical 

carelessly' "thrown  ^lown^'upon^'lhc!  WbfCb  '“l'* t,ie“'elve9  and  fid  Xp^on^the^Lincfnle TT  & 

,  dry  sawdust,  or  from  the  ashes  carc-|  whU‘h  Wil1  »>e  pead  with  deepest  in-  Pullman  car  in  the  construction  of  our  rail- 

i,)a,i„  ...  ii  n  ,i  ,  ,  terest  by  all.  Mr.  Pullman  fully  ap-  JW  carriages,  a  Mohning  representative, 

leasly  knocked  nom  a  Hollander  s  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  .S.  Marks  the 

pipe  hit  upon  the  edge  of  the  broad  I  pl  ec  ateS  the  scmces  rendered  to  his  European  agent  ot  the  Pullman  Company, 

expanse  of  hi,  boot  hod.  AM  'Hy  Monday  night  lo”,ho  llrohepart.  TCJ 

are  familiar  with  the  result,  what-  ment  of  ChicaK°  and  the  heroic  work  in  the  carriage  department  of  the  Loudon* 

ever  may  have  been  its  cause.  For  by  Marshal  Vo*t  and  his  ,uen*  ******  ConU 

hours  it  seemed  impossible  to  savei An,ple  evldenre  of  thl8  is  8een  in  i 

the  shops  and  town,  and  many  citi-|1he8e  letteis: 

,  .  ip,,,  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company,  i 

zen*  packed  u;>  such  of  their  house- J  president’s  office, 

hold  goods  and  keepsakes  as  they  Hw,nie, 
felt  they  would  liave  time  to  remove  Chicago,  in.: 

to  the  prairies  and  take  care  of,  |  deab  sm-i  desire  through  you  to  express 
should  the  fire  spreal  to  the  town.  “ 

The  excitement  was  intense.  AS  c  ity  during  the  Brest  the  lumber  yards  of  this 
rapidly  as  possible  help  arrived  from  lo,n"an>' at  p“llm“  ulKllt  before  laat- 

..  ,  ,  ,,  ,  ,  ,  Will  you  oblige  mo  by  conveying  my  per- 

the  city  Ul>d  by  the  most  lioroic  Cf-  HOnai  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  depart- 
forts  and  superhuman  endnrunco  meat,  w  fose  elTectlve  labors  were  so  Instru- 
the  Ore  was  kept  from  the  build-  ’“entftUn  confining  the >  llml  sot  the  fire  and 
.  ,  thus  protecting  valuable  adjacent  property i 

ings,  though  it  raged  frightfully  I  take  plea  ure  in  inclosing  chock  to  your 
among  the  acres  of  lumber  piles,  order  for  •1,U»,  which  I  beg  you  will  have 
burning  everything  there 
north  as  the  round  house  and  as  fat 
west  as  a  thin  fringe  of  lumber  piles 

just  oast  of  the  great  car  shop;.  Pc-  pbebipest’soffjck,  'J 

fore  morning  and  in  the  early  hours  ,|03eilh  Vo„t. Ksa^F^e Marshal, 'puiTulau,  ill.:  | 
of  1  UCSday  scores  Of  firemen  became  Deae  Sir— 1  have  to-day  expressed  to  Chief  ; 
exhausted,  and  patrol  wagons  carriod  Swenie  my  appreciation  of  the  services  of  the 
them  by  dozens  to  Dr.  Pankin’s  res  -  ^SSS^SSSS^  I 

(lenee,  where  they  were  eared  for  anrl|  m  addition  to  this  i  desire  to  specially  com- 
the  zeal  and  efficiency  of  yourself  and 
eu  under  vour  charge.  Very  truly  yonrs, 

(> r.o.  M.  Pullman,  President. 


placed  to  the  credit  of  the  benevolent  fund  of 
department.  Very  truly  yours, 

Geo.  M.  Pullman,  Preslil 


r  represonta 
a-,  a.  Hyden,  a 
Pullman  Company  t 
of  the  cars  which  s 
Brighton  service. 

Pointing  out  the  various  details  in  th« 
building  of  the  cars,  Mr.  Cameron  said  : — 

“  There  are  many  points  in  the  construction? 
of  these  cars,  which  might  with  advantage  he 
adopted  in  onr  cars.  The  main  point  in  the 
Pullman  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  protection  whjeh 
its  peculiar  construction  affords,  and  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  being  telescoped.  The  protection  la 
mainly  afforded  by  what  is  called  the  balcony,  the 
short  space  between  the  windows  and  the  floor 
of  the  carriage,  and  by  the  substantially  built 
and  curiously  contrived  flooriug.  The  whole  of 
this  has  been  oarefully  thought  out,  tho  object 
being  to  ensure  safety  and  to  afford  protection 
in  the  event  of  a  collision.  I  have  been  40 
years  a  railway  man,  and  in  my  time  X  hare 
seen  the  effects  that  come  from  a  collision,  and 
I  feel  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  to  tele- 
aoope  a  Pullman.” 

“  But  they  are  only  built  to  resist  a  certain 
definite  force  ?" 

“  True,  but  the  foroe  must  be  enormous  t, 
reach  dial  portion  of  the  car  devoted  to  seattnjf 


even  furnished  refreshments,  the 
vices  of  his  entire  family  being  re-’ 
quired  during  the  night  and  Tuesday 
forenoon.  I)r.  Guy  McLean  gave  muelil  offiu* 

valuable  aid  to  exhaust"')  men  in  thcfiieo.  m.  Pullman,  k« 
vicinity  of  the  lire.  Seventy  became 

,  ,  ,  „  ,  ,  Dear  Sin -Your  check  for  li.wio  la  received, 

exh  lusted  or  suffered  more  or  less  in-  ancl  has  |jeeu  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Fire- 
jury,  especially  by  smoke  and  cinders,  men’s  Pension  Fund. 

Some  of  these  men  had  their  eyes  sc-  0n  of  ia®  ,n®"lb®”  of  thU  depttr‘' 

,  •  meat  I  thank  you  for  this  handsome  reoognt- 

rlously  injured,  as  IS  the  case  Of  tWOuou  of  their  services,  as  well  as  for  the 
Of  our  own  rtremon.  appreciative  Utter  accompanying  It.  Very 

There  were  ten  lire  engines  and  1 20 ,ru,y  yom'9-  °  F^'ro  Mamimi. 

firemen  here  from  the  city;  a  train  — -  / 

loaded  with  fire  apparatus  made  ^ 


.  lally  t( _ „ . . .  . . . 

form  must  be  ama^hed,  and  tbeutliere  w  ulm** 
5ffc.  of  the  balconj  flooring  aud  enperefcructur# 
to  get  through  before  you  reach  the  paaaeugora^. 
Now, with  our  own  carriages  not  the  slightest 
protection  is  afforded  against  telescoping.  The 
end  of  one  of  our  fi rot-class  carriages  could  be 
amaBhed  iu  by  a  few  blows,  and  not  heavy  ones, 
from  a  British  workman’s  hammer.*' 

Fire  Marshal,  *  Then,  if  in  your  opinion  tho  Pullmaii 

ept.  14th,  I8.w.  k  offers  a  greater  protection  in  the  event  of  a 
Free.  P.  P.  C.  Co.,  collision,  why  should  the  principle  not  be 
extended/” 

“  That  is  a  very  different  matter.  We  have 
3,000  carriuges  on  the  L.  B.  and  S.  C.  line,  and 
it  will  be  many  years,  I  fear,  before  you  will 
induce  directors  to  pnt  this  stock  aside.  Again, 
fortunately  for  tho  public,  accidouts,  I  mean 
serious  accidents,  are  lew  and  far  between,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  they  will  be  fewer  la  the 
future.  If  this  bo  so  you  dou’t  want  a  big 
heavy  carriage  like  the  Pullman.  That  the 
Pullman  is  popular  with  a  certain  class  of  the 
travelling  public  iu  quite  certain,  but  yon  musk 
not  lone  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  doeB  not  give 
any  of  the  privacy  of  a  first  class  carriage.” 
Addressing  a  question  to  Mr.  Hvden,  that 
“^ffenlleman  said.  44  Tho  lYiWnvi.iv/l 


the  run  over  the  I.  C.  It.  It.  to  Pull  _  _  _ 

man  in  twenty  one  minutes.  Our ,  WRECK  ON  PITTSBURG  &'WESTERfT,f.e"llemau  s£id,M’he  balcoafand  fiooringof 
men  worked  till  «lx  o’clock  I  —  *fl 

Tuesday  evening,  when  all  H--  .  B.  A  O.  Vestibule  Train. "West  Bound,  tn.roH.or  J?n,  ; -  ..4*—.  ■  • 


lie  Viventory  are  given  to  the  receivers  .JHR 
-I'OV’.^ich  of  the  property  of  the  Northern 
•ue.f.c  us  may  remain  upon  Wisconsin  Cen- 
"“■■“■WB.  The  receivers  are  authorized 
the  Wisconsin  Central  company, 
’-the  filing  of  the  inventory,  to  use  any 
jor  material  chat,  muy  be  necessary  in 
■rution  of  tho  road,  tho  payment  for 
irvice  to  be  determined  by  the  court, 
ilen  is  made  for  the  delivery  of  freight 
tr  .  -dt  and  the  equitable  distribution  of  tho 
pi*  for  handling  the  s;  me.  The  court 
■*— flts  tiie  jurisdiction  to  determine  any  aud 
estiems  of  difference  between  the  parties 
“is  arise.  The  petition  of  tho  interven- 
Sioner,  tbafChicngo  and  Northern  Pa- 
Bpany,  to  he  made  a  party  defendant 
W  and  the  petition  dismissed  for  want 


out.  In  behalf  of  the  firemen  here, 
Marshal  Vogt,  desires  to  thank  the 
many  volunteers  who  rendered  val¬ 
uable  und  indispensable  assistance. 
The  shops  certainly  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  destruction.  The  exact 
loss  of  the  lumber  has  not  yet  been 
fully  detei m'n?d.  The  vast  level 
area  of  the  yards  looks  like  si  prairie 
which  has  bedn  burned  over.  / 


B.  &  O.  Vestibule  Train, AVest  Bound,  | braced  together  with  ir'on,  after  which  they 
Crashed  into  a  Freight  at  Ravenna.  aro  ‘tressed’  up  inside,  outside,  and  under- 
A  Freight  Conductor  Inslhutly  W1.tk  11011  This  not  only 

■*  y  Ifeepa  the  car  rigid,  but  causes  it 

K1Uc'1’  _  to  form  a  solid  block.  This  is  the  great 

Mansfield,  O.,  September  21.- -Baltimore  5 *r*ndJts  ‘good  behaviour” 

and  Ohio  vestibule  train  No.  0  ran  Into  the  luJ-  l  sJ°n  ’a  du®  to  this.  1  hese  cars  cast 
rear  end  of  a  freight  train  this  morning  on  a  between  13.000  and  £4, 000, and  the  public  can 
siding  at  Ravenna.  It  Is  reported  that  the  j  to.r  a  Is.  above  the  hrat  class  fare  avail  them- 

fretgtn  conductor  and  three  tramps  were  selves  Of  the  extra  comfort,  and,  at  the  same 

killed.  None  of  the  passengers  were  in-  fime  know  that  they  are  in  a  carriage 

jured  lless  llkalv  *" 


less  likely  to  result”  i_  _  _ _ _ m) 

Krnt.  O..  September  21.— Atl  o'clock  thl*  . JDi uriea  should  there  be  a  collision 
■•-•■•  .  the  end  ot  the  vestibule  car  is  fitted  with  a 


morning  tl 
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Baltimore  and  Ohio  fast  passen- 
westbound,  on  the  Pittsburg  and 
Western,  came  through  Ravenna  at  a  terrldo 
speed.  The  train  consisted  of  nine  vestl- 
traled  sleeping  cars.  On  -the  siding  stood 
freight  No.  811,  which  had  failed  to  get  Into  the 
cloar. 

There  was  a  roar-end  collision  and  the  ca¬ 
boose  and  several  cars  of  the  freight  were  de¬ 
molished.  Conductor  King,  or  Deforest,  was 
t  lying  In  the  caboose  an  1  was  Instantly  killed. 

'  A  brakeman  Jumped  and  saved  bis  life.  The 
engineer  and  fireman  of  the  passenger  wore 
lujuied,  hUt  not  fatally.  Passengers  were 
badly  shaken  up,  but  no  serious  tojurles  w< 


their  receiving 
uuiu  were  1 —  -  — ,,i— — 

—  the  vestibule  c_. _ 

eiw  largo  solid  steel  frame,  and  so  arranged 
i  this  that  when  the  cars  are  coupled  it 
[forms  a  sort  of  continuous  girder  almost’ 
impossible  for  any  force  to  bend  or  break.  I 
know  something  of  railway  accidents,  but  I 
never  knew  ot  cars  being  telescoped.” 


"  y-  „  fa'f<a  j£" 

H  _ - _  _ _ ^ 

*"2^  rrrs:i:r.;^%"‘js  S^5St£rK^j£?^r^“*-.‘4 
‘iiir^sr-  -rs  h  m  To  ^^SEaSSSr  “rTrr^r 

oitvnn  th.onxu  .  ^  n,co  18,11,1,8  his  thorough  discharge  of  thebe  vy  President  Wood  ruff.  for  the  usenfihe  ,,mtll„.,i  ,  .  ..  J . 

«8  again  at  L°me,  tZ^LTo^the^x  I  resPon8ibllit,e8  «•«“*  on  him  *•  *»  Flr8t  P'«ide*“*  aad  their  party  com-  the  Great  iJL^and  baok^to  the"  In!°. 

— ahavlng  ESTlS. 2^=Tu#f-B5  £  *1~  >1  th^  *—■ 

Oholr’a  visit  to*  tbT Wo^sVaL  h»  ^  8“8*l-8‘ed^^^  ,  ‘‘^ckWlck.»  knowledges  that'  whatever  the'  teoT- 

passed  into  history,  it  is  appronrlate  u  ®ou- Joha  r>  Ca'ne  tbat  ^*yor  in  Chicago,  Director  General  Davis,  nicallties  upon  which  musical  decision# 
that  there  shouid  be  made  a  resume  ““^“e^  ,°Ld^  the  ^rt?.n^LCcTorr8i°Di’  **WV°^*  "  ^ 

partlcuiaHy  of  some  items,  which  to  the  Choir  the  grand  reception  that  uVa  meVt  H  sLts  of  tht^h.r  U>  Jti  "  °  ^  pr*8t,*«  of 

ssr^jrsi.'w  :z«z.u»rzr.:-  trs;  « .. 

tributed  to  make  the  affair  a  ZZ,  I  eas  ter  n° '  a!tfqu  a  ho  tan  ctT'  a  n  d  h^sTlai  “ute»“wni^nori“rl^n' “TJ’  **  °!  Preserving  the 


All  who  were  included  in  the  Tab  r8CelyuJ  ln  ady“Dce»  *nd  th“  flu“nc‘al  entire  trip,  Mr.  Grafton.  TbePullman  taken  the  country  by’ atom 
ernaol.  Choir  narte  -hina  t  a  *k?'  !UCOe“  Whlch  ***  attlla8d-  To  company  also  handsomely  tendered  to  the  banner  of  the  div 
otty  on  the  2»th  nr  aJ  wh‘cn  left  this  his  thorough  discharge  of  thebe  vy  President  Woodruff  for  the  use  of  the ,  umphantlv  from 

again  af  hsmefthlTiS'of  fb^ex°  |r«a|*«n,‘b,,ltle*  hitn  18  *»  First  Presidency  and  their  party  com- 1  the  Great  Lakes.and  back 

r°r,“r%~K^  s»to^«rjsjrr^s. 


tributed  to  make  the  affair  a  success, 
both  in  the  preparatory  labors  aud 
while  the  company  was  en  route. 

When  the  suggestion  was  first  made 


eastern  acquaintance  and  > 
prominence  as  a  citizen  and  a 


Del-  «o!n,.tyf7hHn  °‘  be  f0,r>50tteD-  The  uamt8  of  those  to  whom  credit  and 
I  fK  “.*•  °f  the  Den' 781  and  Ri°  Gra“d8  l^nka  are  due,  in  connection  with  this 


egate  to  Congress  made  his  selection  lu  Chicago,  J.  W.  Biosson 


is  are  due,  in  connection  with  this 
courageous  and  successful  jour- 


.  '  I,”™  suggestion  was  first  made  |  as  spokesman  most  happy  and  fortu-  Miodleton  and  of  th«  k7„  n  ,  ‘■°«™S<’Ous  and  successful  jour- 

that  Utah's  great  choral  organization  nate.  W..7™  u?  V  .  ,  ‘°  Granile  Uey>  *ad  by  way  of  ^Pressing  grati- 

engage  in  the  world's  musical  compe-  The  laborious  duties  of  the  transnor-  ™  „  ’  °  fended  lude  from  tbe  whoIe  oommunity  to 

tition,  it  received  the  w»rm«t  _ _ . .  _ !  .  ..  0  rteB 188  that  were  of  much  benefit  to,  the  performers  who  have  broucht  Utah 


titicn,  it  received  the  warmest  consld-  tatlon  committee  were  fully  shared  by  I  the  party-  and  Hon’  P~'h  'TZIZI  *1  wut*  “ave  nrougni  uian 


benefit  to  the  performers  who  have  brought  Utah 
Lannan,  to  the  near  and  Iriehdly  view  of  every 
for  Utah,  people  among  whom  music  hath 


Choir  being  a  Church  organization,  it  in  the  beginning'  of  the  movement  Liu  his  utmost  in  i  n|  !  .  Ut“h’  P*0ple  amoa«  whom  mU8,c  balt>  I 

was  fl.ting  that  the  approval  of  the  seemed  utterly  beyond  reach,  and  rlotic  wTrr  tL/eniovm  n?  f  ^ a  'a  SiDgins  bold8th  ' 


!“lb0riUe8  °f  the  Gburoh  which  ware  only  obtained  by  long  andj  wbo°e  company.  °f  ““ 

n  ^  °  tamed,  and  this  was  heatt-  I  persistent  work.  No  labor  was  spared  I  There  are  manv  Dlhsn  nh 

be  Flrat  Pfealll«noy  went  and  no  negotiation  was  deemed  too  iu-  should  be  recorded  as  material  names 

still  further,  not  only  extending  their  trlcate  for  these  gentlemen  to  grapple  ^bulg  to  the  Tn  t  ^ 

moral  support  to  the  scheme,  but  with.  The  other  members  of  tL  gen-  le  a“d  succesl  f  'l 

Pledging  f  material  aid  to  carry  '  „al  committee  also  lent  their  full  Sak”g.  ZM  these*  T 

th\  ^  Dt,°u  eflect’  nssunjlcg  assistance  upon  all  occasions.  Among  Gov  C  W  West-  Mavor  R 

this  position  they  made  it  nossiule  for  h,.  '  W  st»  Mayor  R-  N* 


niora  support  to  the  scheme,  but  I  with.  The  other  members  of  the  gen-  ge  “nd  success  .  f  . h  ,,re8'  Td 

pledging  material  aid  to  carry  erul  committee  also  lent  their  full1  ,  ,  *  “  8UC0e8s  °r  the  “»•  %7iL. 

tSTAnsrs .=s:gySsra i-rmDAYi  0CT0BEp  * 

£rfrF“t,,,b,h",r“,wo'k  A  wards  at  the  fai r. 

e  initiatory  steps  were  taken  in  dohu  Nuttali,  who  as  treasurer  had  merce  Business  Men'i  Assooiati  - ~ 

word^o^Z^ialent  “on  ^ S«i.me^Ub”  y  D.n*d  3^}'  EXHTBITERS  ™  SEVERAL  CLASSES 

~  £5  FAV0KEDWITHMEDAL& 

WhHneJ’  ^.™LCe,r.^,a^0f,  f*  JiVered  8l!eech  in  which  •»«»•«.  tot  the  party’;  and  the  passed  i  — «n««N 


The  initiatory  steps  were  taken  in 
the  appointment,  by  the  First  Presi¬ 
dency,  of  a  committee  of  eight,  com- 


Whitney,  James  Jack,  C.  S.  Burton 
and  Wm.  C.  Spence.  Bishop  Preston 
was  chairman  of  the  committee,  Bish¬ 
op  H.  B.  Clawson  and  Mr.  H.  G. 


James  Jack,  C. _  S.  Burton  Director-General  Davis  was  presented  officials  of  all ^he^linw  tver*  whioh’the  «««  £ i 1 ' ' v 

C.  Spence.  Bishop  Preston  with  a  Utah  cane  from  the  Choir.  Choir  passed.  _  wnicl.  Uie  . 


Whitney  were  selected  as  managers  Uulon  Pacific, ’and  to  J.  H.  Bennett, 
for  the  Choir's  trip,  aud  to  H.B.  Claw-  !  passenger  agent  of  the  Rio  Grande 


A  brimming  measure  of  praise  1b  due  The  most  kindly  greetings  were 
to  D.  E.  Burley,  passenger  agent  of  the  given  the  party  by  tbe  mayor  and  citi- 
Unlon  Pacific,  and  to  J.  H.  Bennett,  zeus  of  Evanston  and  the  citizens  of 


committee. 

The  general  committee  at 


tions  for  a  low  rate,  and  by  I  inhabitants  of  Independence,  Mo.- 
whose  assistance  it  was  obtained.  Chairman  Annan  of  the  Merchants’ 


nisuop  r  res  ton  was  indefatigable  in  choir  to  Chicago,  and  was  invaluable 
bis  efiorts  to  make  tbe  aSalr  a  success.  )n  making  the  journey  pleasant  over  i 


e  Choir  a  grand  reception) 


'  Bishop  Clawson  entered  upon  his  the  Union  Pacific  and  its  connections.  Brolaskl  (who  gave  the  Choir  a^ cou> 1  k™i"l riSSr  islii'Sfi 
arduous  duties  With  charncteristtc  en-  The  Missouri  Pacific  officials  were  not  plimentary  excursion  on  the  Mississippi  rJiromiUf^ 

ergy  and  determination,  and  when  backward  in  shewing  special  oouiv  river  on  the  fine  steamer  Paragcuol  ~  .  “ 

there  arose  obstacles^  which  tesiee,  nor  was  D.  Bowes,  passenger  and  others.  ^piopnugsr.tgrgu^ w, 

seemed  insurmountable  in  the  way  of  agent  of  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Rail-  In  designating  those  who  partioi- 
tbe  Choir  going,  he  never  relaAd  bis  way,  who,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Dated  in  making  the  whole  event  a  P“-ny,^,*..’5..5rMi?- 
hold  but  pressed  on  till  all  difficulties  Burley,  secured  tbe  concession  of  au  gratifying  success,  tbe  talented  musi- 

were  overcome.  It  was  through  his  exceptionally  low  rate  for  passing  over  clans  und  sweet-voiced  vocalists  are  by  I  i,,?™' £^“'£,7 Ir'7vid,,n:  “F 

Influence  and  efforts  thatthe  magnlfl-  the  St.  Louis  bridge.  The  Chicago,  no  means  regarded  as  among  the  least. '  “^{urnruiiii,^*r;.„lP®V  ’ 

cent  Pullman  train  was  secured  for  Bock  Island  and  Pacific,  the  Burling-  From  tbe  eminent  conductor  Prof  ]  Lo»Xn ,md 
tbe  Choir  and  was  specially  held  for  ton  and  Missouri  River,  the  Denver  Evan  Stephens,  Professors  J.  J.  Day  no  J 

the  return  Journey  when  the  choristers  and  Rio  Grande,  aud  the  Colorado  »mi  Thomas  RadcJiffe,  organists  Pro-  fesSw"”  nif" 
were  in  Chicago.  Tbis  unusual  favor  H  Midland^  over  whose  lines  the  Choir  ^ Biors  Antbou  Pedereeu  and  VV.  E 
WM  obtained  only  by  special  and  well-  .  Iraiu  passed, also  afforded  most  gratify.  Weihe,  and  each  of  the  soloists  (male 
irected  efforts  with  the  chlel  officials  |  lug  treatment.  and  female)  and  the  whole  chorus  from  / 

of  the  Pullman  company.  Nor  did  his  The  kindness  of  tbe  Pullman  com-  the  oldest  man  down  to  the  youngest  (£W.  . 

labors  end  with  the  arrangement  for  pany,  as  shown  by  President  Gao.  M.  *■*"».  “U  periormed  their  part  nobly  and  street  tar,  »..d  Aeri 
tbe  transportation  of  the  Choir;  they  Pullman,  Vice-president  T.  H.  Wicks  well.  That  the  News  does  not  take  In  Group  81,  Departm* 

extended  to  all  the  essentials  for  their  and  Superintendent  W.  H.  Read,  in  «P  e*ch  one  separately  and  apnlaud  ‘‘™’ ,8treet  car  »nd,  °t*> 

comfort  while  en  route.  He  also  se-  furnishing  the  elegant  cars  that  were  U.m  as  hi.  merits  deserve,  is  due  only  SSto^oB^S’"^ 

cured  the  passes  (anothtr  most  unusual  used  by  the  party,  and  in  leaving  the  to  our  knowledge  that  his  modesty 

favor)  that  admitted  the  Choir  free  to  train  Intaot  at  Chicago  a  whole  week, '  would  be  emburrassed  by  such  action. 
the  Fair  grounds  during  their  stay  in  without  charging  for  the  oars  except  But  this  much  may  be  sad  in  all  truth  i  opTai 
Chicago.  I  when  in  actual  use,  is  duly  appreclat- land  soberness:  From  fl ret.  to  last  the  fett “faS. comSiiy'a.1; 

As  one  of  Ibe  managers,  H.  G.  Whit-  |  ed.  Ip  this  connection  may  be  men-  musiciaus  acquitted  tbemseivea  with  FewlcVork-jb‘,MallK,;y  ^,rS' 

ney  also  deserves  special  mention  foe  tloned  tbe  assistance  given  by  Uisliuguished  credit,  aud  If  they  have 

bis  energy  and  capability  in  arrang-  •[ o,e  Pullman  agent  at  Ogden.  Mtfven  tbete  friends  at  borne  a  nro-  . 
log  ta  UM-omfiMto  civ«a  b.v  the  Choir  kMr.  O’Riiey,  and  the  courtesy  and  \  foWMOr  appreciation  of  th*.  talent  wj  “ fer :'nm-s  H 


[  lihnde  Iflland— KUoae  irmnu  tuuun 
I  Providence,  three  locomotives. 

WlKcnnsln:  Milwaukee  J.  W.  Barr, 
or,  contract!  ntr  chilled:  Bury  run  Steun 

^  ;;''V  ':v;V,;;y  f,: 

wheel  grind-  | 

parlor  chair  ^and  HleepUi^berths : 
Company',  -gd]  "  ojufir^vM^-i.- 

bourne  A  Jacobs  MiinTmicturlng  com 

.  1  r  -o'*n|':un ,-r 
jro  Car  \Vlieci  1 
imny,  Colum- 

Si  “u  Vfi-  t-fic.  "V*.  .““BCTJI 

tbe  Choir  going,  he  never  reiaAd  bis  way,  who,  in  connection  with  i 
hold  but  pressed  on  till  all  difficulties  Burley,  secured  tbe  concession  of 
were  overcome.  It  was  through  his  exceptionally  low  rate  for  passing  o 


oared  the  passes  (anotlur  most  unusual  u,ed  by  the  party,  and  In  leaving  the 
favor)  that  admitted  tbe  Choir  free  to  train  Intaot  at  Chicago  a  whole  week. 


W  en  torn  railway,  rail  soctlon*  iiifliilrliii  iT^  f,  „ ,  re>>f  1 

KS8SS  1 , 

•HHjHiHif  elect  r  lolly  boiler  HhoptooW  VrSuwiiy  asiN 

irlagoff>m:tloii  of  |»ornmmint  way.  . .  ill  illTlifi, 

.nrrrb-Ti > it ii >ni i in  1  pa<semfer  exnrosi  loomnnili™ 

s?g^fj»a-«ssV4SS! . 

— 


ea«.ypmStCS; 


The  Railroad  Car  Journal. 


beautifully  polished.  The  upholstering  is  in 
satin  damask  of  salmon  tints.  The  one  com¬ 
partment.  is  so  arranged  that  it  may  l>e  re- 
partitioned  off,  so  as  to  provide  a  certain 
privacy  at  night  for  each  of  the  two  berths. 

Compartment  E  is  known  ns  the  “Satin 
Room,11  because  of  the  fact  that  the  cabinet 
work  is  in  that  wood.  The  room  is  Louis  XVI. 
style,  the  upholstery  being  in  green  shades  of 
silk  tapestry.  Tho  draperies  are  of  silk  and  satin 
damasks  in  green  shades,  the  portieres  over  the 
windows  being  in  a  Louis  XVI.  style.  The 
curpeting  is  a  silk  valour  to  match  the  remain¬ 
ing  colors. 

Compartments  F  and  G  are  finished  in  Em¬ 
pire  style,  and  are  both  in  old  San  Domingo 
mahogany.  The  draperies  and  upholserings  are 
in  harmonious  Empiro  silk  dumasks,  and  a 
Switch  Axminster  carpet  is  upon  the  floor. 

All  of  thoso  compartments  are  worked  out 
with  great  elegance,  each  one  of  them  being 
decorated  with  pier  mirrors  and  cabinets  of 
beautiful  design,  these  latter  being  further  decor¬ 
ated  with  handsome  ceramics  or  cut,  glass  virtu. 
The  berths  are  ornamented  with  delicate  lias 
relief,  and  the  whole  is  tinted  and  colored  with 
'gold.  Several  of  tho  compartments  may  be 
thrown  together,  if  desired,  for  the  use  of  a 
largo  family  or  party.  Desks  for  writing  may 


tuined  from  trees  of  great,  age,  and  which  trees 
are  beginning  to  enter  into  the  age  of  decay. 
The  trees  from  which  the  woods  hero  used  were 
without  exception  a  century  old  at  the  cutting. 
'The  mahoganys  are  of  the  white  variety,  or 
the  prima  vera,  coming  from  the  went  coast 
of  Mexico.  The  Circassian  walnut  is  well 
known.  The  old  San  Domingo  mahogany  is  a 
rare  wood,  and  one  well  known  to  tho  cabinet 
maker  of  the  last  century,  but  not  often  em¬ 
ployed  in  this.  The  ,St.  Jugo  mahogany  comes 
from  Cuba.  Tho  satin  wood  is  from  Porto 
Rico  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  woods 
of  a  light  shade  that  is  at  the  service  of  the 
worker.  Tho  Circassian  walnut  comes  from 
the  Black  Sea,  and  is  a  valuable  wood ;  so  much 
so,  that  the  Russian  Government,  taxes  it  for 
export  about  §40  per  thousand  feet.  These 
are  the  woods  that  have  entered  iuto  tho  con¬ 
struction  of  this  handsome  train  of  modern  pal¬ 
ace  cars.  The  material  as  well  as  the  finish 
and  decoration  are  of  tho  first,  class,  and  assists 
very  much  in  the  effort  to  produce  palatial 

Some  valuable  accessories  in  the  fitting  of 
these  handsome  cars  are  the  conveniences  of 
the  lavatories.  They  are  furnished  with  hot 
and  cold  water,  and  their  floors  are  of  small 
mosaic  tiling.  The  wash  bowls  are  of  plated 


on  foot,  in  humble  guise,  but  of  distinguished  r 
air,  accompanied  by  a  small  boy,  stopped  at, 
tho  gate  of  the  oonvent  and  asked  of  the 
porter  a  little  bread  and  water  for  his  child 
While  receiving  this  humble  refreshment  the 
prior  of  the  convent,  Juan  Perez  do  Muroliono, 
happening  to  pass  by,  was  struck  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  tho  stranger,  and  observing  from 
his  air  and  accent  that  he  was  a  foreigner  I 
entered  into  conversation  with  him,  and  scum  I 
learned  the  particulars  of  his  story.  That 
stranger  was  Columbus. 

“  Marehena  was  a  man  of  extensive  informa¬ 
tion,  and  at,  once  became  deeply  interests  in 
his  visitor  and  his  plans,  which  were  detailed 
to  the  prior  at  some  length.  Marehena  had 
long  been  personally  acquainted  with  Queen 
Isabella,  and  ho  asked  Columbus  to  remain  at 
the  convent,  for  sumo  days,  while  lie  sought  an 
audience  with  the  Queen.  Immediately  after 
this  audience  the  Queen  sent  for  Columbus, 
furnishing  him  witli  money  to  defray  the  ox-  | 
penses  of  his  journey.  After  listening  to 
Colujpbus,  Isabella  became  his  patroness,  and  I 
arrangements  were  entered  upon  for  his  first  1 
voyage  of  discovery.” 

Tlio  convent  do  Rabida  has  been  reproduced  } 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  near  tho  south¬ 
east.  end  of  the  Fair  grounds. 
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EXPOSITION  TRAIN-FLOOR  PLANS. 


be  introduced,  and  every  convenience  is  at¬ 
tainable. 

The  next,  car  to  this  last  is  the  “Isabella,” 
a  buffet  deeper.  This  car  is  finished  in  the 
hmpirrt»sty]e,  and  is  provided  with  ton  sections 
and  a  drawing  room  or  state  room.  The  wood  in 
w  i  ©h  it  is  fini.shod  is  St.  Jago  mahogany, 
handsomely  polished.  The  seats  ore  upholstered 
in  a  special  Italian  worsted  tapestry.  Tho  car¬ 
peting  of  the  main  saloon  is  an  English  Wilton. 
The  compartment  is  finished  in  a  shade  of  blue 
drapery,  the  material  being  a  new  silk  damask 
made  for  the  purpose  and  never  before  u«*d 
n  this  country.  Tim  carpeting  is  a  Dranaike  fill¬ 
ing.  The  car  is  handsome  in  tho  extreme,  and 
is  provided  with  handsome  lavatories  at  either 
end,  nnd  a  smoking  room. 

Tho  dining  car  is  the  next  and  last,  one  of 
tho  tram.  It  w  finished  in  Italian  Renaissance, 
oftbTr°,k  mahogany.  In  the  finish 

and  effeT/i  “re  introd'uoed  «>me  very  handsome 
and  effective  carvings  of  hand  work.  The 
draperies  are  of  new  material,  a  silk  plush  em- 

wUh  ^  Wchairld  fhiea*v.thi8  b“infr 

ii  til©  chairs  of  leather  unholsterv  Tim 
carpeting  is  a  Royal  Wilton,  nnd  is  itsdf  a  haml- 
of  TTic  tables  we  ten 

in  number,  arranged  in  such  manner  that  half 
of  that  number  will  seat,  four  persons  and  the 

,5“  *«&  »”<i  wwS: 

them'l,WO°d9  "ro  ,,sed  in  *hi«  train  are 
themselves  worthy  of  smno  comment.  They 
are  English  brown  oak,  a  wood  that  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  value  from  tho  fact  that  it  is  only  ob- 


silver,  and  the  appointments  art'  otherwise  per¬ 
fect.. 

The  ceiling  decorations  are,  throughout  the 
train,  exponents  of  a  new  nnd  novel  idea  in 
that  class  of  finish,  being  made  by  the  Messrs 
Klee,  of  New  York.  It  is  true  that  tho  elabora¬ 
tion  of  designs  is  by  mechanical  means,  but  the 
lias  relief  is  wrought  in  such  »  handsome  de¬ 
sign,  and  the  details  are  so  delicate,  and  the 
primary  motive  is  of  such  a  large  size,  that 
by  means  of  a  variation  in  the  color  schemes, 
the  mechanical  effect  is  obliterated,  and  the 
appearance  is  that  of  hand  work.  The  design 
in  these  cars  is  particularly  fortunate,  as  by 
tho  change  of  coloring  i.t,  has  followed  the  vary¬ 
ing  styles  of  finish  displayed  in  several  cars  and 
compartments  very  successfully. 

Tno  Pullman  exhibit,  includes  a  train  of  eight 
superb  Pullman  cars,  at  the  hood  of  four  of 
which  stands  a  large  Baldwin  locomotive,  painted 
and  decorated  in  harmony  with  the  outside 
finish  of  the  cars.  The  rear  of  the  tender  of 
this  locomotive  is  veatibuled. 

The  following  scrap  of  history  tells  the 
origin  of  the  names  used  in  designating  these 
cars.  Ferdinand  nnd  Isabella  were  King  and 
Queen  of  Spain  when  Columbus  undertook  his 
voyage  to  America,  the  Queen  being  the  real 
patroness  of  his  enterprise. 

On  page  105,  chapter  5,  volume  1,  of  Irving’s 
Life  of  Columbus,”  we  read  as  follows: 

“  About,  half  a  league  from  the  little  seaport 
of  Palos  do  Moquer,  in  Andalusia,  there  stood, 
and  continues  to  stand  at  the  present  day,  an 
ancient  convent  of  Franciscan  friars,  dedicated 
to  Santa  Maria  do  Rabida.  One  day  a  stranger 


It.  is  needless  to  say  that  no  pains  or  expense 
have  been  spared  in  building  and  decorating 
these  exposition  cars.  In  inside  finish  they 
differ  one  from  the  other,  and  all  have  full 
vestibules  and  stand  upon  paper  wheels.  The 
“Marehena”  is  a  smoking  car,  and  contains  a 
bath  room,  a  barber  shop,  a  baggage  r<iom, 
and  a  section  with  berths.  One  room  of  tin- 
ear  has  a  leaded  glass  dome,  singularly  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  the  wash-stands  are  of  Mexican  onyx. 
Tho  inside  finish  shows  much  elaborate  carv¬ 
ing.  The  “Isabella”  is  an  observation  car, 
one  end  of  which  is  finished  in  vermilion,  and 
7  ot!"‘r  in  mahogany.  The  finish  is  in  the 

Empire  style.”  The  car  lias  seven  sections 
for  bunks.  The  observation  end  is  seated 
with  chairs.  Tho  windows  are  of  the  bay  pat¬ 
tern.  The  interior  contains  much  rich  carv¬ 
ing,  with  bronze  ornaments. 

The  “IT.  S.  Railway  Post-office"  is  a  model 
postal  car,  fitted  up  with  every  modern  ap¬ 
pliance  for  handling  mail  matter.  Part  of  the 
roof  is  of  glass,  affording  tho  best  of  light  for 
work.  It,  Is,  no  doubt,  tho  finest  mail  car  over 
constructed. 

Tho  “  La  Rabida”  is  a  dining  i  ur,  finished  in 
vermilion  wood.  It  has  more  rich  carving 
than  any  other  coach  of  tho  train.  Tho 
seats  are  upholstered  in  greenish  ealhor  In 
the  carving  and  interior  decomtioi 
of  fruit  and  festoons  of  grain  on 
exquisitely  placed.  The  sideli, 
of  rich  carving  of  pleasing  desi-n. 

The  car  “1R93”  is  a  day  couch  finish  » 
vermilion,  nnd  having  a  smoking 
enough  to  accommodate  ten  smokers.  Thtf 


ftf /!!L 


The  Railroad  Cnr*  journa 


I  posito  their  respective  names,  independent  of  f  Wrought 
I  present  much  extended  orders  for  ti,„  I  .„nL. 


OAKS,  CAMDEN  &  AMBOY  RAILROAD,  1832. 

wuB...  „„„  tires  on  the  wheels  I  especially  for  the  Exposition, 

additional  one  ..  I  Tbo  iLrst  car  !»  the  bullet  smoker,  it  being  a 

; ••'erciiaiulizo  Cars,  stromr!  v  built.  %?£!L  *7  the  limited  train  upon 


additional .  odd  ••  -  •™R“,  "  * 

1  st  Quality  Merdiaudize  Curs'/  strongly  built  th,T New  Vo?b  T?*  .*  £ Umited  ,uP«n 

body  7  feet  6  inches  wide,  by  22  feet  long  and  i  N  Wk  C  ^  a  '  lh®  Var  nnmediately 
6  feet  high  at  the  square;  Lors  at  the  'siZ!  *  ve.y  is.pular  one.  The  furnislung  is 


6  feet  high  at  the  square;  doors  at  the  sides  luxurious  'wi 
or  ends,  as  may  be  preferred,  zinc  roof,  double  tables  There 
acting  brake,  wheels  of  cast  iron,  (chilled)  33  cal  well  sum 

ars^-isss/s jsas:  S 


ive  also  constructed  and  delivered  °14  _ _ _ ^ 

FwwM?!'!5,  Fre4fht  aud  Burdeu  «>art^tedlathat°  “may  ^Zken  “marT  and  wmpiete  iile^  of  th?dai! 

I  woo  ^  on  -  f  th  ’i"1.  tlK:  Xormer-  «“d  a  lurge  and  put  together  with  the  ireatert  facilitv  i n  T1?  wf >kK*  ur”  ***w«aited  by  copies  of 

S  il  .latteI  havi“»  been  ordered  which  case  the  freight  to  will  be  ’f«  T“ck  a“d  “.Jud«»."  Truth,”  -  Leslie’s”  and 

X!u  „  iatrodruotiou  of  the  Eight-  a  Passenger  Car  from  150  to  2fo  dollars  ’ an?  .  ^  8tat'°n®ry  is  P^'ided  for  the  desk, 

wiXioHte  of  f |  UiSh  .  ?ct,  pf,iuly  shf,ws  'the  for  a  Merchandize  Car  about  on^lialf  thlt’sunf  ^ari?8 ^  JVugfier  device  in  embossed  gold, 
larlv  for\«  o’10  Fllfed'^'V1Wcd  Ears,  portion-  the  charge  for  each  being  in  proportion  to  the  budet  Je  a  rich  affair,  tile  service 

I  ThetelWi  ®W'ftt‘on  of  Passengers.  scarcity  of  vessels  at  thf  time  when  thev  are  b<‘lng  m  errauad  u“d  gla»>  wrought  in  gold 

rmhrL  g  Schedule  and  List  of  Prices  shipped.  thoy  aro  traceries.  Wlierever  there  is  a  convenient  place 

,  Oa,«  h  II!11  ,£*  ?lus8es  Vf  EisW-wheelcd  The  premium  of  Insurance  will  not  exceed  !Ty  °,  f0-U‘]  ?,  oharDdug  ceramic.  Tim  shav- 
that  thnS  ,  i1,?”-*’  °bserving  merely  2^  per  nent,  in  American  offices  “  mg  parlor  is  fully  appointed.  The  buffet  smoker 

■of  the  wheel?  .cL1 10  Car?*.1lmd  lb®  diameter  The  above  estimates  X  made  for  a  4  feet  f  purtl?U,Uu'ly  a  ^ntloman’a  oar,  and  is,  in 

1  “d  “a*  “w"  «rr  ~  “‘s ss 

s arr test - ** - . P„,„ „4 
“r'tirS  ctaais.~^“  - *•  «—  »<'>»- 

platforms  nratLtefl1^8  40  the  wlnd°ws,  the  Wo  also  execute  orders  for  Stationary  Sto-un  8c"p.tlo.n'  Tho  wood  is  in  aU  cases  highly 
in-  with  b,»?  ^  by  “  orilamcntal  iron  rail-  Engines,  Lathes,  Drilling  and  PunchLrM?  polished,  and  every  latent  quality  brought  forth 

, r^“ - 

Sn^^^rtfiron0.  Xly  Sf,1  ROadC?  Maputctory  wth^X“,C^J2d 


occame  a  very  ix.p.iuar  one.  ilie  furnislung  is 
laxurioufl,  with  movable  chairs,  oouchefi  aud 
tables.  There  is  a  writing  desk,  and  a  book- 
ease  well  supplied  with  standard  works.  There 
is  a  shaving  room  in  the  hands  of  a  barber, 
und  opposite  is  a  bath.  The  style  of  the 
finish  of  the  car  is  “  colonial,”  the  woodwork 


,  doors,  and  wheels,  os  above-  canvass  roof  i  •  °/r?0  car  is  “  colouiaJ>”  th®  woodwork 

ited  and  sanded,  Single  actirW  brake  and  an?®  8tIlrJa«°iUlall0e- 

i  iron  guard  plates,  for  1  V'  lne  aruMrlt's  nrn  a11  nf  rilt  "”H  "  “> 


SenS*  aCthlg  brulte  and  any.  The  draperies  are  all  of  sil'k,  ami  a  car-' 
143s  T  j ..  «t  or  von  of  ®leff“i»t  velvet  Wilton  covers  the  floor, 

made  for  shipment  »»  *  ?®g  conveniences  of  the  car  is  a  bulletin  of 
they  may  be  taken  apart,  °*  dai.T 


,uu.  .i  uugv,  iTuvii,  "jscstie’s”  and 
Stationery  is  provided  for  the  desk, 
he  Wagner  device  in  embossed  gold, 
it  itself  is  a  rich  affair,  the  service 


s£r£^*£«2wrs:  ■^^aateA.’sasaa: 

•?y.  '  200  "  XfJ,  ffiri  A5?mm*  s«s“S,,S  ” M 

„  JTnSS  h-",y  ,o  re«"™  C*:r^re ‘rri^trs 

hair  or  Hot.,  T)V,Se’  witb  8hiftinS  ^ks,  Very  Heepectfully.  ^  The  ceding  is  a  beautiful  one  Xeam 

festoons  and  aif?tIll8i  .worsted  head  lining,  Your  Obedient  Servants,  ?nd  fold-.  At  one  entl  of  the  car  is  a  small 

steps  to’ tlm  ^in to  eortains, ,  iroa  railings  and  BEITS,  PUSEY  &.  HARLAN  m  lot,  wh®ro  ljSht  refreshments  aro  to  be 

buffers,  ziu?  r^XX"*1  dravvk  sPritigs  and  Wilmington,  Delaware,  October  1st,  1839!  fnd  ^ ^ a  very  handsome  affair  of  gold 


f  workmanlike  manner  for  tendance 

Wrought  i r.. i,  *:  403  St-  or  2.^00  dodurs  Mence  ii 
wrought  iron  tires  on  the  wheels  an  articl, 

«*Pr??OUal .  200  ••  ity  and 

;  *  mate  apartments  for  ladies,  wither  i,n 

I  ,  q°i  ?iISmet,md  carpeted  100  “  We  sli 

hImivk  a  *  0Aiv'  For  00  Pa^ngers,  body  as  311,1  rema 
'  P  ir  or  nW.  Croesyi3e-  "i'h  shifting  buck? 
rZ  °l  1  ,  ‘  8eatiug’  head  lining 

s??  \|a"d  ,S"'‘  enrtains,  iron  radings  and 

t,MJ  Platforms,  spiral  draw  springs  and  WUmin 

*S . ~byx*Z‘T  « 

;  1  ‘mud  ar  nlC,‘,S  r°r  ladiOS’  nc>atly  Ink/  and 


FnirZJhnJ?  I>raCtJC",ly  exhausts  the  World’ 
Ihfn  i  ’i  80  f,Ur  .aa  they  bear  witness  t 


toP-  Tho  coding  is  a  beau ti tel  one  iuXelm 
and  gold.  At  one  end  of  tho  car  is  a  small 
buffet  where  light  refreshments  aro  to  be 
served,  it  being  a  very  handsome  affair  of  gold 
and  glass  panellings.  At  the  other  end  is  a 
private  compartment  that  can,  if  desired  be 
curtained  off  from  tho  remainder  of  the  car.’  It 
is  handsomely  finished,  and  at  the  end  is  a  pier 


2d  CLASS  CAR.  i’or  60  paseenirera  lliv  ixhtel?  «°  BftI.,no™  &  Ohio  Eailroad. 
above,  seats  crosswise,  witlfTiZ^ba^k?  1L  and’und!.,,"? ft  °l8lLwho  ,hav 


the  origin  and  evoTutC  of  the  X^STcu?  a“d  at  t,l<}  ^  ap 

with  the  exception  of  some^ £  Si  A  8ma11  ,s,biaot  contains  a  few  ore 

hddt  o?dthe',CriPh8  inn?°  the'  StSST’  ^  ^  ™ 

exhibit  D  a  i  "0,r<!  &  0hio  Railroad.  Tliis 


i  “Sir  -»3«” s JsssSWKKiaw  srst . d  iE: 

additional.,.  ...^. .  200  «  t  r  Among  the  nim.,.rn„.  _ _  Compartment  A  is  in  Louis  XVi 


ttuiuuiouai .  200  M  J 

4th  CljANS  CAR.  For  «o‘pa»engers,  lioclj/l 

b?eks°™-  ,P,nB  WOodon  .with  shiftingl I 


the  extreme  ‘-msuings  are  elegant  in 

The  next  car  is  the  “San  Salvador,”  a  oom- 
bi‘r  Mwnh  rridheeo  compartments  being  seven 
in  number.  They  aro  arranged  so  that  some 
of  then;  numlier  aro  upon  tlie  one  sido  of  the 
car  and  others  upon  tho  opposite  one  The 
(mdI>?""'Un  ftr°  d^ignated  by  letters, 
ComniirVin  “  a  T"7  t  ^dsomely  furnished. 
UDllt  h  ,  18  ln.Jfui«  XVI-  8‘yle,  and  the 


,„.r  “in,  witn  shifting 

c<"n,non  'ton  railings  on  pl.it- 
forms,  wheels,  brakes  aud  canvass  roof  as  a  bow, 
»nd  plainly  pamted  on  tho  outside,  for 
_ _  287>a  Hv.  St.  or  1,400  dollars 


jssTSaHrSyaSS  SSSr 

fln^t  examples  of  the  perfection  of  the  art!  SSSnt Z  iiZLj]1*  W?^1  i[l  which  the  com' 


pAA.jmu.OT  preeminently  the 

ami  have  attracted  ^re^poputer^a^ntton  Xsh.'d*  i8rlini',,1,Ml  antique  maho^ny.Vn°e?y 
than  any  other  feature  of  the  railroad  branch  Si  1 ** ^  “  Vllv,  t  fl,ling-  Lik« 

of  tlte  Exposition.  ' rancM  compan.ons,  it  is  provided  with  private 


Uy  Miu  number  will  be  les*.  1 


of  the  Exposition  01  th°  branch 

trJjl1®  f^tgnCri  ™nlpauy  cx,li,lit«  »  complete 
1W  V?w.  P?a?^aff  upon  ihe.itacks  of  the 


I  :f  ;;  Y~k  Ontral  Railroad,  outside  the  annex  I  do  Her 


i j,;  *.  ,  '  ,  ’  Proviu«i  with  private 
hot  nnA  which  are  all  conveniences,  with 
hot  and  cold  water.  Electric  calls  aro  pro- 
deHer’  and  t  l°  hght  froln  a  handsome  chan- 


—7  like  those  of  ^l,raMCy,CS|  st;,^^  » 


1 
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ourm 


t<-rior  finish  is  richer  and  more  elaborate  than  tions,  by  pillars  upon  certain  seats,  the  effect  them.  One  of  these  cars  was  described  and  il- 
ever  before  seen  in  this  class  of  cars.  being  in  arches  and  such  as  to  give  an  al-  lust  rated  in  the  issue  of  this  journal  for  May 

The  “Santa  Marla”  is  a  parlor  car  with  bay  coved  appearance.  This  is  a  very  pleasant  ef-  last.  Besides  these,  that  road  lias  contributed 
windows  finished  in  .vermilion,  with  ceiling  feet,  and  a  convenient  thing  is  the  continuous  a  number  of  models,  drawings  and  historic 
in  green ’and  gold  and  bronze  trimmings.  The  parcel  rack  that  extends  the  entire  length  of  relics  of  early  car  building;  and,  as  examples 
state  room  is  finished  in  ivory  and  gold.  The  the  car.  supported  by  the  pillars  referred  to.  of  its  present  practice,  a  standard  passenger 


car  is  of  the  “  Empire  style.”  The  dining  cai 

The  “  Ferdinand”  i£  a  compartment  sleep-  people.  The  tab 
iug  car,  all  the  compartments  being  different-  one  side  four  car 
IV  finished.  The  bunk  fronts  and  walls  are  of  upon  the  other  c 
embossed  silk,  and  of  different  colors,  especially  the  pink  of  neal 
designed  for  each  panel.  Tho  car  has  ton  oom-  placed  an  alo.ovi 
partments,  and  Is  a  marked  improvement  upon  recesses  are  fount 
the  European  style  of  compartment  cars,  all  posit  of  small  t 
portions  of  it  being  aooessiblo  from  the  interior  white  mahogany, 
by  means  of  ample  hallways.  *om‘'  "f  w‘; 

'  The  “America”  is  a  standard  Pullman  sleep-  tho  buffet,  erowt 
er  with  one  state  room  in  one  end  and  two  in  ware.  It  forms 
the  other  the  two  opening  into  one  when  re-  kitchen  from  tb 
quired.  These  two  rooms  are  finished  in  ivory,  from  the  ceiling 
gold  and  yellow,  and  tho  single  state  room  feet  long,  and  o 
is  in  yellow,  pink  and  gold.  This  car  is  also  Racks  are  on  ev 
in  the  “  Empire  style.”  and  the  sinks  ai 


g  car  has  seating  room  for  thirty 
5  tables  aro  arranged  so  that  on 
x  can  sit  at  tho  table,  while  those 
her  aro  tete-a-tete.  Each  table  is 
neatness,  and  in  the  car  wall  is 
alcove  of  carved  bronze.  In  the 
found  convenient  places  for  the  de- 


all  posit  of  Rmall  things.  The  car  is  built  ol 
•rior  white  mahogany,  and  is,  on  tho  whole,  a  hand¬ 
some  piece  of  work.  At  the  end  of  the  car  i> 
eep-  tho  buffet,  crowded  with  fine  china  and  glass 
o  in  ware.  It  forms  a  bulkhead  that  separates  tin 
i  re-  kitchen  from  the  rest  of  the  car.  Iianginf 
■ory,  from  tho  ceiling  is  a  hoiler  of  copper,  some  1* 
oom  feet  long,  and  containing  hot  and  cold  water 
also  Racks  are  on  every  hatid  for  receiving  china 
and  tlio  sinks  are  lnrge  and  of  copper.  Tin 


of  its  present  practice,  a  standard  passenger 
coach  and  a  track  Inspection  car. 

Tho  passenger  coaoh  is  heated  by  tho  Penn¬ 
sylvania  steam  system,  and  tho  lighting  is  from 
the  Frost  dry  carburetter  system.  Tho  car  will 
seat  06  passengers.  It  is  vostl  billed,  and  meas¬ 
ures  over  all  60  feet  7  inches.  Tho  inside  meas¬ 
urement  is  53  foot.  5  inches  long,  8  feet  10 


Tho  cars  of  this  train  illustrate  the  highest  dresser  is  made  of  cherry,  as  is  all  of  the  wood 
mechanical  skill  yet  attained  in  this  class  of  work,  excepting  tho  sides  of  the  car  those  de¬ 
construction,  and  in  interior  finish ;  and,  in  ing  oak.  Tho  floor  is  protected  with  a  grat- 
the  applications  of  art  to  such  work,  nothing  ing.  „ 

so  beautiful  and  so  costly  has  ever  before  been  The  sleeper  is  named  The  Satsumn,  and 
executed  or  attempted.  Is  77  feet  long  all  over.  At  one  end  is  a 


l-  oli airs  are  upholstered  in  red  velvet  plush, 
is  and  tlie  aisle  is  carpeted.  The  finish  is  in 
e  antiquo  oak,  and  the  ceilings  of  the  car  in  raw 
ii>  silk  valour.  It  is  a  standard  car,  and  is  of  tho 
g  same  design  that  is  now  in  daily  service  upon 
2  the  road. 

r.  The  track  inspection  cars  are  two  in  number, 
a,  such  as  are  used  by  the  company  in  their 
io  annual  inspection  of  tho  tracks.  One  of  the 
id  cars  is  for  the  accommodation  of  tho  directors 
o-  and  others  who  join  the  party,  and  the  seats 
t-  aro  so  arranged  in  the  car  that  nil  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  are  enabled  to  look  at  the  track  over 
id  the  bends  of  those  in  front.  Tho  other  car  is 
a  given  up  to  the  engineer,  and  automatic  ma- 
,•0  chinery,  by  means  of  mechanical  indicators  and 


beautiful  and  so  oostlv  lias  ever  before  been  The  sleeper  is  named  “The  Satsuma,”  and  the  bends  of  those  in  front.  The  other  car  is 
courted  or  attempted.  Is  77  feet  long  ail  over.  At  one  end  is  a  given  up  to  the  engineer,  and  automatic  ma- 

«  i  double  st-ito  room  containing  not  only  two  chinery,  by  means  of  mechanical  indicators  and 

Wo  illustrate  herewith  the  floor  plans  of  *  regular  size  hut  a  couch  or  lounge,  scales,  drafts  into  an  imperishable  record  the 

these  eight  ears,  and  also  a  group  of  interior  Znii v  n^  and  Us  value  condition  of  every  foot  of  the  road.  Each 

views  of  six  of  them.  These  engravings  are  ,  n  „nt  The  regular  sections  are  eight  in  variation  in  tho  spread  of  tho  railB.  undulations 
from  drawings  and  photographs  kindly  fur-  flraBerjea  „f  the  car  are  all  in  of  tho  track,  and  solidity  of  the  ballasting  is 

ni slu>d  by  the  Pullman  Company  for  his  pur-  and  of  rl(,h  effective  patterns.  The  shown  upon  the  completed  scale,  and  the  office 

*84e  chief  novelty  in  the  construction  ef  the  upholsteries  are  in  ***£*;  X/’Sn-  '*  *  ^ 

oilman  trains  is  the  use  of  a  vestibule  on  the  t^^|n8.iea^king  room  and  toilet  is  oommodi-  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  displays,  as 
nder  of  a  locomotive.  This  is  designed  to  '  ,  ,  ill(l  with  :unpi„  seats  and  examples  of  the  equipment  used  in  its  "Royal 

vo  a  steadier  motion  to  the  train  and  in-  ous^nd  Tnd  last,  bit  not  least  among  Rlue  Line”  service,  two  day  coaches  and  a  com- 
•eased  cushioned  resistance  to  shocks  from  the  tlm  oonveuiences  of  the  car,  is  the  bath  room,  posito  car.  These  cars  have  been  fully  illus¬ 
ion®,  affording  greater  protection  to  postal,  .  a  ,,  r  tho  other  hated  and  described  in  previous  miml>or>_< 

iggnge  and  express  cars,  and  mi.mn.mng  dan-  bath.  this  journal. 

*  to  the  engine  men  by  preventing  cars  from  -  Canadian  Pacific  train  is  400  te-t  A  departure  from  existing  methods  of  parlor 

lounting  the  engine  in  the  event,  of  collision  &nd  there  is  not  a  touch  of  paint  upon  the  und  sleeping  car  construction  is  exemplified  in 


The  chief  novelty  in  the  construction  of  the  upholsteries  are 
Pullman  trains  is  the  use  of  a  vestibule  on  the  being  the  sehem 
tender  of  a  locomotive.  This  is  designed  to  tlemens  8'n°k“t 
irivo  a  steadier  motion  to  tho  train,  and  in-  011*»  aiu_l  ?a  p  . 
creased  cushioned  resistance  to  shocks  from  the  ~ 

engine,  affording  greater  protection  to  postal,  the  otmvemen«.s 
baggage  and  express  cars,  nnd  mi.iiimizing  dan-  which  lias  a  4-1 
ger  to  the  engine  men  by  preventing  cars  from  accessories  of  a, 
mounting  the  engine  in  the  event,  of  collision. 

Another  new  and  characteristic  feature  is  the  lo"S. 

new  Pullman  vestibule,  which  is  practically  an  wteide  of  any  c 

extension  of  the  ear  body  extending  over  and  ished  in  the  nati 

completely  enclosing  the  platforms.  This  ar- 

rangement  greatly  strengtliens  the  ends  of  the  pal  dimensions  t 

cars,  and  diminishes  atmospherio  resistance  to 

trains  in  motion,  by  filling  in  the  air  pockets  p  w . 

between  the  cars.  A  more  detailed  description  rtl,onist,  RinPPi„B  , 
of  this  vestibule,  illustrated  with  working  day  «i 

drawings,  will  be  given  in  the  next  issue  of  elans’  sleep, 

this  journal.  The  baggage. 


if  every  foot  of  the  road.  Each 
n  the  spread  of  tho  rails,  undulations 
•k,  and  solidity  of  the  ballasting  is 
n  tho  completed  scale,  nnd  the  office 
possession  of  a  record  that  will  not 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  displays,  as 
exu topics  of  tho  equipment  used  in  its  “  Royal 
Rlue  Lino”  service,  two  day  coaches  and  a  com¬ 
posite  car.  These  cars  have  been  fully  illus¬ 
trated  and  described  in  previous  numbe^uaL 
tliis  journal. 

A  departure  from  existing  methods  of  parlor 
and  sleeping  car  construction  is  exemplified  in 


outside  of  any  of  the  cars,  they  all  being  fin-  the  exhibit  of  the  Krabel  Palace  Car  Company 
ished  in  the  natural  wood  with  varnish.  Cleveland,  O.  This  consists  of  two  draw.m 

The  cars  nre  all  veetihiiM,  and  the  princi-  room  sleepers.  Tlio  novel  features  of  t/he» 


The  baggage,  dining  and  sleeping  cars 


’-wheel  trucks,  the  colonist,  sleep-  thus  possible  to  a 


room  sleepers.  Tlio  novel  features  of  those 
cars  are  the  vestibules  and  convertible  seats. 
The  vestibule  extends  nearly  the  full  width  of 
tho  car,  and  tlio  steps,  by  an  ingenious  me¬ 
chanical  arrangement,  fold  up  against  the  out¬ 
side  of  tho  vestibule  doors.  The  sents  of  these 
care  are  as  wide  as  the  ordinary  Pullman  sleep¬ 
ing  car  seats,  but  revolve  on  a  base,  like  par¬ 
lor  oar  seats,  instead  of  being  fixed.  It  is 


baggage  oar,  which  is  operated  by  a  three-cylinder  tpncta.  The  whole  'of  this  equipment 


brotherhood  engine.  built  at  the  company's  shops  at  Montreal. 

Next  in  prominence  to  the  above  two  re-  Tho  New  York  Central  Railroad,  besides  its 
markable  trains  is  the  train  of  cars  exhibited  handsome  building  containing  photograph- 
by  tlio  Canadian  Pacific  railway.  Though  Can-  drawings  and  paintings,  and  the  historic  i 
ada,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  foreign  country,  its  Witt  oimton,”  with  its  old  cars,  has  on  exr 
principles  and  practice  in  regard  to  rolling  bitinn  a  train  of  its  standard  passenger  coachf 
stock  are  so  distinctively  American,  that  wo  in-  a  duplicate  of  the  equipment  especially  designi 


drawings  and  paintings,  and  the  historic  Do 
Witt  Clinton,"  with  its  old  cars,  has  on  exhi¬ 
bition  a  train  of  its  standard  passenger  coaches, 


elude  a  description  of  its  car 
head.. 

Tho  train  is  composed  of  fh 


exhibit  under  this  for  ua 


duplicate  of  the  equipment  especially  designed  them 


either  with  all  their  backs  to  the  side  of  the  car, 
or  in  groups  at  different  angles.  To  effect  the 
conversion  to  a  sleeping  car,  each  pair  of  seats 
are  turned  to  face  each  other,  and  the  high 
back  cushions,  which  aro  hinged  at  tho  top,  are 
swung  into  a  horizontal  position,  where  it  is 
held  by  braces.  As  the  two  seat  backs  do  not 
meet,  one  of  the  cushions  is  placed  between 


)  the  upper  berth,  which  i 


>  passenger  ooaehes,  a  dining  c 


:  a  baggage  3  inches  farther  apart  than 


The  baggage  car  is  more  of  a  composite  car,  The  buffet  smoker  is  .  -  - .  -  . 

being  meant,  for  light  express  as  well  as  for  10  fPOt  inches  wide,  ami  1 4  feet  3  Indies 
baggage.  It  is  built  in  a  substantial  manner,  high.  It  is  a  handsome  car,  finished  in  matiow- 
A  metallic  Blide  is  provided  for  the  moving  of  any)  mounted  on  six-wheel  trucks  The  cell- 

baggage,  while  half  of  tho  floor  surfaoo  is  pro-  ijlg  o{  the  car  is  finished  in  white  tints  ana 

tected  with  a  grating,  so  that  spilled  liquids  pohl.  The  chairs  aro  upholstered  in  bro^“ 

■will  not  be  obnoxious  to  the  men  in  the  car,  pinsh.  The  day  coaches  are  alike,  being 

for  milk  is  often  skipped  in  tlio  fust  service  and  fpet  in  length  and  seated  nwmlp  mo 

on  long  run  trains.  dimensions  of  the  caT  > 

Tlio  second  class  day  coach  is  one  of  the  as  the  buffet  smoker.  ' 
features  of  the  road,  being  convertible  into  a  bolstered  and  nave  high 


the  “  Empire  State  Express.”  Each  then  suitably  enclosed  by  curtains.  An  additional 
about  05,400  pounds,  and  has  seats  mattress  required  to  complete  the  lower  berth  und 
i  monos  farther  apart  than  is  the  case  in  the  necessary  bedding  is  stored  in  the  box  be- 
ceneral  practice  and  with  attachments  on  the  neath  tho  seat.  The  lower  berth  in  this  car  is 
hacks  for  holding  tickets,  overcoats,  etc.  much  nearer  the  floor  than  in  the  ordinary 

'The  buffet  smoker  is  79  feet  long  over  all,  sleeping  car,  and  the  upper  is  consequently 
10  feet  2k>  inches  wide,  and  14  feet  3  inches  much  lower,  and  therefore  more  conveni- 
-  ,  a  handsome  car,  finished  in  maliog-  cut  of  access.  The  absence  of  the  folded  upper 
ted  on  six-wheel  trucks.  The  ceil-  berth  gives  the  car  a  roomy  and  more  pleas- 


foatures  of  the  road,  being  convertible  into  a  bolstered,  ana  nave  mgi  y  e  -  ln_ 

Bleeper,  which  is  very  often  done.  wood"  flow  shades  correspond  with  the  upholsterings.  supply  steam  for  heating  the  cure  in  the  train 

i9h«xl  m  mahogany  ami  panelled  in  white  wood,  dow  shadf8  nf  ^n?  ornamental  nature  aro  pro-  to  which  it  is  attached.  Mail  cars  are  ex- 

the  contrast  eiiu?  pronounced  and  very  pleas-  Brass  r.  <,ks  of  an p  The  wlndow8  are  of  hibited  by  tho  Pullman  Company,  the  Lake 

seated  for  sixty-four  ^  is  by  Pintsch  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway  and  tlio 

»  padded  with  a  dark  large  ^  six  chandeliers  in  each  car.  Jackson  &  SW|,  Company,  of  Wilmington, 

,u  upholstering  b  th  gas,  hero _ g  lighted.  Tlie  cars  are  Del.  That  mnlt  by  tlio  latter  company  is  in- 


The  chairs  are  upholstered  in  brown  A  light  and  heat  tender,  similar  to  several 
The  day  coaches  are  alike,  being  80  in  service  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
length  and  seated  for  84  people.  Tlie  Paul  Railroad,  is  exhibited  by  that  company, 
dimensions  of  the  caT  are  otherwise  the  same  A  description  and  illustration  of  this  car  up- 
™^he  buffet  smoker.  The  seats  are  richly  up-  peered  on  page  318  of  the  August  issue  of  this 
bolstered  and  have  high  spring  backs,  the  ma-  journal.  It  contains  a  dynamometer  for  fur- 
cing  a  figured  mohair  plush.  The  win-  uishing  electricity  to  illuminate,  and  a  boiler  to 
ides  correspond  with  the  upholsterings.  supply  steam  for  heating  the  care  in  the  train 
icks  of  an  ornamental  nature  aro  pro-  to  which  it  is  attached.  Mail  cars  are  ex- 
ijtcht  packages.  The  windows  are  of  hibited  by  the  Pullman  Company,  the  Lake 


pholstering  both  gas,  thm>  being  six  chandeliers  Jackso, 

end  there  is  par-  The  platforms  are  also  Ughted. 

room  heated  by  steam,  and  are  fitted  with  a  novelty  ,  bided 

a  splendid  piece  that  is  Very  attractive  in  the  shape  of  MS* 


lay  cooch  is  a  splendid  piece  that  is  very  attractive  in  the  shape  of  ' nj 
ork.  It  is  of  quartered  oak,  ltasins  in  the  wash  rooms  at  either  end  ot  the 
rrangement  is  a  unique  feate  car.  These  cars  nre  the  longest  day  caches 
.  there  is  a  compartment  for  ever  built,  and  are  of  unusually  strong  oo 


arrangement  is  a  unique  feat-  car.  The 
end  there  is  a  compartment  for  ever  buil 
•kers.  The  seats  are  upholstered  structlon. 
ush.  Tlio  backs  are  extra  high—  Tlie  cai 
„  means  case.  In  the  building  of  Includes  1 
i  been  partitioned  into  three  seo-  carrying 


The  car  exhibit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railrc^T 
includes  two  steel  cars  specially  constructed™ 
carrying  tho  heavy  Krupp  guns  mounter  upon 


lei.  That  yffit,  by  tho  latter  company  is  in- 
luded  United  States  Postal  exhibit,  and 

itilizc^dor  the  sorting  and  distrihution  of 
iiai^ln  connection  with  tho  Jackson  Park  post- 
lUreervice.  This  car  was  illustrated  in  the 
tetober,  1892,  issue  of  this  journal.  It  i» 
milt  In  accordance  with  tlie  Goveminent’s 
ituudard  plans  and  specifications  for  all  mail 
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PULLMAN  “BAY-WINDOW”  CARS. 

At  the  request  of  several  subscribers,  we  pub- 
ish  herewith  an  engraving  showing  tho  method 
d  construction  employed  in  the  side  framing  of 
1  bay-window  ”  parlor  cars,  as  built  by  the  Pull- 
nan  Palace  Car  Company. 

Fig.  1  is  a  side  elevation  of  tho  framing  as 
eon  from  inside  of  the  car. 

Fig.  2  is  a  longitudinal  cross-section  at  0  and  II 

FigB.  3,  4  and  5,  vertical  cross-sections  at 
mints  A-B,  C-D,  and  E-F  and  <1. 

The  letters,  alphabet! cully,  illustrate  tho  fol- 
owing  parts  used  in  framing  a  “bay-window” 


inches,  and 


A. — The  car  sill,  generally  5 
the  length  of  tho  car. 

B. — The  bevel  posts. 

C. — The  sub-poet  (to  form  bay- 

D. — The  regular  car  posts. 

E. — The  double  floor. 

F. — The  truss  plank. 

G. — The  panel  furring. 

H. -The  belt  rail. 

I. — The  letter  board. 

K. — The  side  plate. 

L. — Tho  caps  covering  the  bay-windows. 

M. — The  braces  forming  part  of  the  side  truss. 

N. — The  inside  window  sill  or  window  cap. 

O. — The  window  sill. 

P. — The  packing  blocks. 

Q. — The  bolts  by  which  sub-post  C  is  secured  | 
.  to  ordinary  post  D. 

R. — Tho  inverted  panel  covering  framing  out-  | 
side. 

R.  1  .—The  panel  covering  post.  B.  and  B.  out¬ 
side. 

S. — The  hog  truss  bar  of  iron. 

T. — Tho  bridge  truss  of  wood,  1^x6  inches. 

U. — Tho  vertical  tie  or  “sill  and  plate  rods.” 

V. — The  brace  rods. 

W. — The  window  lintel. 

X. — The  outside  window  sill. 

Y. — The  bay-windows. 

Z. — The  inverted  windows  forming  the  bay. ' 

The  construction  of  cars  with  bay-windows  is 

practically  the  same  as  that  of  cars  without 
bay-windows— except  that  with  bay-window 
cars,  the  sub-post  C.  is  introduced,  which  is 
glued  and  bolted  to  the  regular  post  D.,  tho 
latter  being  gained  out  between  the  window 
lintel  \V.  and  the  outside  window  sill  X. :  and 
then  covered  by  the  inverted  panel  B.  Posts 
B.  and  D.  remain  on  straight  line  both  out  and 
inside;  and  are  covered  by  panel  R  1.,  thus 
obtaining  the  bay-window  effect  illustrated  by 
the  bay-window  Y.  and  inverted  windows  Z. 

The  sub-post  receives  its  vertical  support  by 
resting  on  the  truss  plank  F. ;  and  in  addition 
to  this  by  the  packing  blocks  P.,  and  longitu¬ 
dinally  by  the  cap  e,  which  covers  the  bay- 
windows. 

Tho  top  of  car  is  constructed  in  the  usual 
manner  with  iron  carlines  about  6  feet  apart 
and  wooden  earl  i  nee  formed  in  between  same 
12  or  14  inches  apart. _ 


■inflow). 


Voii.  m..  No.  13.) 
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organization  and  operation  of  railroads  in  ]  derailment  were  responsible  lor  the  death  of  431  |  Nonsmoking  concert  car  to  the  riirht  n, 

he  United  States,  and  also  an  appendix  deal-  employes.  Of  this  number  336  were  train-  tributes  programmes  gratis.)  ®ut''  («*• 


lrl*  with  the  relations  of  railroad  companies  men.  This  class  of  accidents  is  responsible  also  Passenger— Any  extra  charge 

/nd  their  employes.  The  compilation  of  many  for  tho  largest  number  of  casualties  to  passen-  Attendant— No,  sir;  it  is  all  >nf.i„  i„i  • 

Valuable  facts  in  connection  with  labor  or-  gors.  Thus  177  passengers  were  killed,  and  1,539  ohange  for  dinner.  uued  in  tl 

gunizatious,  official  relief,  benefit  and  insurance  were  injured  by  collisions  and  derailments  Lady  (looking  at  pro 
associations  and  the  railroad  work  of  the  Young  during  the  year.  Collisions  alone  were  respon-  really  first-class  artists. 


Mens  Christian  Association,  taken  from  the  Mble  for  the  death  of  886  employes  and  J 

replies  received  by  the  Commission  to  a  circu-  passengers. 

lar  addressed  to  350  railroad  companies  and  EQUIPMENT. 

from  other  sources,  makes  very  instructive  Tim  total  number  of  locomotives  on  Ji 

reading,  and  furnishes  much  information  not  30.  1883,  was  33,136.  Of  these  8,848  w 


otherwise  obtainable  in  so  compaot 
bio  a  form.  Similar  information 
eluded  regarding  institutions  of  the  i 
tor  in  England  and  Germany. 


id  access!-  passenger  locomotives,  17,559  locomotives  were 
i  also  in-  assigned  to  the  freight  service,  4,355  were  switch 
ne  ctiaroc-  locomotives  and  2,374werounclossifledandleased. 


1  1,539  oharge  for  dinner.  “***  “  the 

ilmenta  Lady  (looking  at  programme) -You  have  „  I 
respon-  really  first-class  artists.  nave  n(>  | 

id  136  Attendant— Well,  madam,  we  haven’t 

able  to  engage  Adelina  Patti  tor  the  tn,  ^ 
but  there  are  some  very  good  sin  net  °Urney’ 
i  June  Passenger— I  don’t  thiL  Zdi  of  the  smot 

I  were  lug  concert.  I  don’t  see  Arthur  RoJT..8"*1 


Albert  Chevalier’s.  ™  na 

Attendant— No,  sir;  thev  are  , 

here.  But  it’s  a  capital  eiZ^w^  ^ 


, r..vW.»u,g  meuuuuons  oi  tue  same  cnarac-  auu  <«»■»<*  were  unciaasmea  ana  loasetl.  wnere.  But  it’s  a  oaDital  , 

tor  in  England  and  Germany.  The  increase  in  (passenger  locomotives  during  the  company  provides  P  that 

Wood  Working  MACHiNERY.-Catalogue  of  the  year  has  been  130,  and  of  freight  locorno-  ginno  of  billiards  sir  nto?  ?i°U  d  prefer  1 

the  Pennsylvania  Machine  Co.,  31  N  Sev-  hives  680.  The  total  number  of  cars  reported  fourth  from  here,  ’sir- left  ,1,!!.  car  U  to® 

enth  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa,  by  carriers  as  their  property  was  1,215,092.  Of  Passenger-Yes-  that  will 

l lie  importance  of  this  industry  is  well  illus-  **'<*»  966,998  were  in  the  freight  service,  Another  pasrenger-I  hate  h  r 

trated  by  tlio  varied  contents  of  socli  a  com-  30-U01  were  assigned  to  the  company’s  service  hate  smoking  conrerts1  a“?  1 

prehenaive  catalogue  of  machinery  as  that  of  and  35,978  were  assigned  to  fust  freight  line  Attendante-The  conserv^torv  1  801011 

the  above  company.  Besides  a  detailed  descrip-  service.  In  addition  to  the  above  care  owned,  cur  to  the  engine  Shall  VilL  ’  lr;  ne 

ion,  carefully  illustrated  by  excellent  engrav-  ,h«  companies  report  146,339  ears  leased.  It  fee  there  sir »  ’  The  Hon™  f  Y°I!  yTr  °°f' 

ngs,  of  wood  working  machines  required  in  ah®u,d.  however,  be  remembered  that  these  fig-  there  for  an  hour  but  nerhnn^  plays 

very  branch  of  the  art,  are  many  specially  ur<*  ■»  exclusive  of  oars  owned  by  private  you  sir  perhapa  that  wiU  >«moy 

1  P  1  •  fo?  oar  8l,op  work-  T1|e  machine*  companies  and  leased  to  shippers  for  the  pur-  Passenger-No  I  don’t  mi,„i  *1,  * 

placed  m  the  market  by  this  linn  have  long  P<*«  °r  trausportetion.  The  average  number  Another  passenger-I  ti 

enjoyed  a  good  reputation  as  the  products  of  °r  locomotives  per  100  milee  of  line  is  20;  the  other  1  y’  there  auy 

«io  H.  B.  Smith  Machine  Co.,  of  Smitliville,  average  number  of  passenger  cars  per  X 00  miles  Attendant- Yes  sir  •  there’-  ,1,  , 

^  J.,  now  reconstituted  as  the  Penna.  Machine  of  H"”  18  18  ;  the  average  number  of  oars  used  cur  and  tho  skittle  allot  H  the  switchback 

3o.,  of  Philadelphia.  m  the  freight  service  per  100  miles  of  line  is  you  had  hew  n°W 


Another  passenger-I  hate  billiards  and  I 
(.ate  smoking  concerts.  Where  can  I  smok 
Attendant— The  conservatory  car,  sir-  ne 
cur  to  the  engine.  .Shall  I  send  you  your  ref. 
fre  there,  sir?  The  Hungarian  band  play 
there  for  an  hour,  but  perhaps  that  will  annoy 


Testing  Machines.  Catalogue  No.  3  of  the  ;08'.  Thtw  fi*fure®  show  a  decided  Increase  in  good  fight. 
Kiehle  Bro9.  Testing  Machine  Co.,  Phila-  density  of  rolling  stock  over  the  previous  year.  Passant 

delphla,  Pa.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  per  passenger  Attendai 

le  extent  to  which  testing  machines  are  locomotive  was  63,399,  and  passenger  mileage  every  Mom 
used  in  all  branches  of  mechanical  arts  passenger  locomotive  was  1,510,273  The  Are  v,.„ 
•mewhat.  of  a  revetat.inn  re  - - -  numlier  Of  freiuht.  1  Ane  A/re  .  .  ..  tr' 


Passenger— No,  I  don’t  mind  that 
Another  passenger-I  say,  aren’t  there  any 
her  amusements.  1 

Attendant— Yes,  sir;  there’s  the  switchback 
r,  and  the  skittle-alley  car.  Ah,  now 
u  had  l>een  hero  yesterday  you’d  have  seen 


The  extent  to  which  testi 
low  used  in  all  brandies  of 
lomewhat.  of  a  revelation 


keeping  himself  closely  observant  of  the  pro-  I  freiKht  ’ 


I  in  this  direction.  The  I'flrirtim  nf  mi . 

®  for  Which  theso  machines  are  designed  is  1,88  be«>  «a  1  n crease  during  The  year  in*  the  take  aVwkiXtaithTn  the*  1 
very  forcibly  shown  in  the  handsome  descrip-  number  of  locomotives  and  ears  fitted’ with  auto-  Urter?  Turklsh  bath  la  the  1 
tive  catalogue  of  this  firm,  so  long  and  so  well  “,atln  couplers  and  train  brakes.  The  report  Passenger-I  should  ureter  •.  w. 
staadll  vin<  conne<?tlon  with  toeir  specialty.  Tho  shows  a  total  increase  of  equipment  of  27,139,  At  tendant— Cert  a  in  lyJir;  'l  ’  U 
‘“creasing  demands  of  railroads  for  and  an  increase  in  equipment  fitted  with  train  Passenger-Thank  you.  Her 

ostmg  apparatus  m  connection  with  their  me-  brakes  of  68,537,  and  an  increase  in  equip-  y«u. 

hamoal  specifications,  lias  given  a  great  impetus  raent  fitted  with  uutomatio  couplers  of  75,299  Attendant— Tlianlc  vou  •  n 

o  tno  supply  of  suitable  maclunes.  Riehle  employes.  lowed  on  the  third-class  corridor 

thew  to  anlticiPate  than  to  meet  Tho  total  numlier  of  employes  in  the  service  Auother  passenger-I  say,  is 

-odds  Fair  h  CO,mpan‘V?  exhiWt  *t  the  ot  railways  on  June  30,  1892,  was  8»m!bjK  hrary  0,1  tho  train? 


!  c'“,npareti  with  tho,  P^vious  year.  There  room  in  the^vhnmi, 
ImWof  locom^t^  du,rinK  tbe  jear  in  the  take  a  Turkish  bath 


Attendant— Yes,  sir.  We  have  glove  fights 
-ivy  Monday  evening  in  the  gymnasium  os 
ro  you  travelling  with  us  all  night,  sir? 
Passenger— Yes. 

Attendant — Shall  I  reserve  you  a  dressin, 
om  in  tho  swimming  bath  car,  or  will  yc 
ke  a  Turkish  bath  in  the  Turkish  bath  ci 


known  in  connection  with  their  specialty  The 
steadily  increasing  demands  of  raUroads  for 
gating  apparatus  in  connection  with  their  me- 
hanioal  specifications,  has  given  a  great  impetus 
tho  supply  of  suitable  macliines.  Riehle 
Bros,  appear  rather  to  anticipate  than  to  meet 


orld  s  Fair  has  proved  u  centre  of  attraction  inB  an  increase  of  37,130  over’ the  nre vio u s 
railroad  men  when  visiting  Machinery  Hall.  Assuming  an  recreate  in^  Z 

TAT18TIC8  OF  RAILWAYS  !S  THE  t’NITED 

STATES  EOP  TUP  VP  AD  I'V. nloves  tn  the  i - ......  U'V  .  1 


STATES  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING 
JUNE  80,  1892. 

The  Fifth  Statistical  Report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerco  Commission,  prepared  by  its  Statis- 
ticnin,  has  just  been  submitted,  from  which  we 
abstract  the  following: 

Tlie  total  raUway  mileage  of  the  country  on 
June  30,  1892,  was  171,563.52  miles,  being  an 
increase  during  the  year  of  3,160.78  miles. 


ployee  to  the  increase  in  population  was  1  to  34. 
1  he  ratio  of  total  railway  employes  to  total 
number  of  inhabitants  was  1  to  79. 

THE  CARS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Hurd-Class  Luxury.-(A  Drama  of  tho  Day  in 
1895.) 

Scene— A  third-class  corridor  dining-car  ex¬ 


report  Passenger-I  should  prefer  u  Russian  vapor  bath. 
!7,139,  Attendant— Certainly,  sir ;  I'll  order  it  for  you. 
i  train  Passenger— Thank  you.  Here’s  twopence  tor 

equip-  you. 

5,29 9.  Attendant— Tlianlc  you;  no  gratuities  a! 

lowed  on  the  third-class  corridor  car  service,  sir. 
service  Another  passenger-I  say,  is  there  a  free  It 
L5  be-  brary  on  tbe  train? 

s  year  Attendant— Yes,  sir.  FYee  library  and  new 

ber  of  room  las1‘  calr  on  toe  train. 

00  it  Passenger— Thank  you.  Upon  my  word  I 

ly  om-  toall  never  hesitate  to  travel  third-class  again 
to  34  8  80  lllucb  more  comfortable  than  first-class, 

total  .  Attendant— Yes,  sir;  we  don’t  do  much  fo 
first-class  passengers,  there  are  so  few  of  ’en 
left.  Everybody  goes  third  now  except  the 
tip-top  swells,  like  dukes  and  archbishops  and 
judges,  and  such  like,  and  a  few  swell  trade*- 
’ay  in  men  who  don’t  care  to  sit  down  to  dinner  with 
their  employes.  (Tho  concerts  eommenoo  os  the 
ir  ex-  train,  brilliantly  illuminated  with  fairy  lamps 
and  Chinese  lanterns,  glides  peacefully  through 


Attendant  (in  gorgeous  livery  and  scarlet  Vhimeo  lanterns,  glides  peacefully  through 

plush  breeches,  silk  ^ockhj^o^  ^dof^er^  °f  mU8l°  S°nB)‘ 

hair)  —  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  dinner  is  served. 

i  he  third-class  passengers  saunter  into  the  din-  - 

tng-car.) 


ii  .  ,  ,  .  Good  Advice  To  Inventors.— A  friend  told 

(P  ng  up  the  menu)— I  say,  this  mo  the  other  day  of  a  novelty  that  I  did  not 
suppote  tho  world  had  ever  produced.  He  Baid 
that  a  man  walked  into  his  office  and  announced 
t,  .  l»  in  French  as  in  the  that  he  had  invented  a  new  automatic  cai 
it  is  a  slight  on  our  linguistic  coupler,  and  wanted  to  know  how  to  bring  it 
T...  .  ..  before  the  Mster  Car  Builders’  Association, 

ry,  sir ;  I II  report  the  A  few  questions  showed  that  tlie  inventor  had 

rintendent.  What  hors  never  heard  of  the  vertical  plane  coupler,  the 

take,  sir  .  Master  Car  Builders’  standard,  or  the  condition 

some  caviare.  of  the  art.  There  points  were  briefly  ex- 

ry,  sir;  caviare  is  not  plained,  and  he  was  then  shown  how  utterly 

hopeless  it  would  be  for  him  to  attempt  to  in- 
No  caviare.  O,  what  a  troduco  his  link  and  pin  coupler,  though  its 
WI  ,  .  an-y  salami  ?  merits  might  be  of  the  very  highest  order.  The 

T  ji1?  tbat’  madam  ?  tmui  listened,  asked  a  question  here  and  there, 

Lady— What  is  that  !  How  do  you  waiters  and  finally  said:  “So  you  think  it  will  be 

ppointments?  Is  there  no  oompeti-  impossible  to  get  a  railroad  to  adopt  my. device?" 

“Absolutely  so,  unless  you  buy  some  ro»d 
, .  Y®4, !  but  there  is  talk  out.  and  out  and  then  make  yourself  its  gen- 

thing.  (To  another  guest.)  Think  ernl  manager.  But  if  you  should  do  that 

rm  •  i  ,,  ,i,  none  of  your  connecting  lines  would  exchange 

w  „  t,,  ^,8  ’n!rtleI  cars  with  you."  “Well,  then  that  wouldn’t 

Walter  It  s  nhock  turtle,  sir.  pay,"  said  the  inventor;  “now  I  want  to  say 

1  \  suppose  that’s  y„„  are  the  first  man  who  has  told  me  the  oold 

third-class.  I  shall  write  to  blooded  truth  in  regard  to  this  matter,  and  you 

.,  .  tTbcdrenor  „f  seven  courses  look  honest,  so  I  guess  you  are  about  right, 
iraceeds^ amidst  eonsiderahle  grumbling.)  I  think  I’JLgo  home  and  bum  my  patent  and 


Thick,  if  It’s  turtle  I 
Waiter— It’s  niock  turtle,  sir. 

Passenger— Mock  turtle!  I  suppose  that’ 
because  we’re  third-class.  I  shall  write  t 
(Tlie  dinner  of  seven  course 
proceeds  amidst  considerable  grumbling.) 


Attendant  (ut  conclusion  of  dinner)—  Smokiug  |  oharge  w 


experience  account." 


WoAt  l£ 


ft.rt.  C-, 


^  -  The  increasing  use  of 

AuvaniageH  of  n  . 

the  Vestibule.  tho  vestlbu,e  on  P“Rer 
trains  is  not,  as  is  fre- 
quently  assumed,  merely  a  ministration  to 
the  convenience  and  comfort  (f  the  travel¬ 
ling  public.  The  vestibule  has  established 
itself  pre-eminently  in  tho  estimation  of  me- 
|  bhanieal  railroad  men  as  one  of  the  most  val¬ 
uable  safety  devices  now  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  passenger  car  equipment.  Like  i 
most  ( ther  of  the  more  valuable  and  en-  J 
during  of  railroad  appliances  it  has  had  a  : 
long  struggle  in  the  establishment  of  a  sab-  ! 
'  stantial  recognition  of  its  merits;  and,  the  | 
fact  that,  not  until  forty  years  after  the  ' 
conception  of  first  principles  on  which  ( 
it  is  founded,  TT  it  becoming  a  standard 
feature  in  railroad  practice,  is  evidence  of 
:  tho  solidity  of  its  merits.  Tho  first  attempt 
|  on  record  to  put  its  principles  to  a  practical 
application  is  found  in  a  patent  issued  by 
J  tho  United  States  Government  in  1852  to 
j  one  Waterbury,  and  its  first  use,  in  actual 
service  on  a  train  of  passenger  cars,  isu 
found  to  have  been  on  the  Naugatuck  Rail- 1 
road  in  1853.  The  device  used  in  tlfis  in- ( 
stance  was  the  subject  t>f  a  patent  issued  in] 
July  1855  to  Atwood  (No.  13,204).  Since] 
that  date  nearly  ninety  patents  in  tho  : 
United  Statos,  and  probably  some  twenty  | 
patents  in  foreign  countries  have  been  is-  j 
sued  for  improvements  in  car  vestibules. 
For  many  years  its  use  was  confined  ex¬ 
clusively  to  trains  composed  of  parlor  and 
sleeping  cars;  but,  at  the  present  time,  it 
is  growing  into  such  favor  as  to  be  found 
'  in  service  on  ordinary  trains  in  all  parts  o : 
tho  country ;  wherever  indeed  a  road  claims 
to  furnish  the  most  complete  and  modern 
appliances  for  the  protection  and  comfon;  | 
of  its  passengers  tho  announcement  of  “ves- 
tibuled  trains”  forms  tho  most  prominent  j 
feature  of  its  seductive  advertisements.  1 
Combining  as  it  does  the  qualities  of  a  pre-  L 
ventative  against  telescoping  in  case  of  cil-  L 
lision,  an  assistance  to  moTe  adequate  ven-  | 
•  tilation ,  a  means  of  steadying  the  vibratory  | 
"motion  of  a  train  and  a  protection  to  pas-J 
sengers  or  trainmen  in  passing  from  one  car  * 
to  another,  the  "vestibule  evidently  consti¬ 
tutes  a  “  missing  link”  in  the  rolling  stock  j 
equipment  which  progressive  carriors  can- 
not  afford  to  ignore.  More  recent  im¬ 
provements  add  to  it  an  important  attribute 
—that  of  minimizing  the  resistance  of  the 
atmosphere  to  trains  in  motion— and  still 
another,  which  (again  in  the  event  of  col¬ 
lision)  insures  an  increased  buffer  resistance 
and  protects  the  engine  men  against  tho 
(risk  of  cars  mounting  tho  tender,  by  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  a  vestibule  to  tho  rear,  of  the 
(tender,  has  recently  been  effected  on  a  few 
(trains  by  tho  Palace  Car  companies.  All 
signs  point  to  the  universal  use  of  tho  vos- 
tffepfle  in.  the  near  future. 


An  Interesting  Proposition  suggested 
hy  tho  magnificence  of  the  Pullman  Expo¬ 
sition  train  is  this ;  If  oars  providing 
so  much  luxury  and  splendor  at  such 
enormous  cost  can  earn  a  profit  to  their] 
owners  at  prevailing  rat4ilfor  the  aecom-j 
modation,  why  cannot  a  sleeping  car  or  dim, 
ing  car  less  gorgeous,  and  consequently  k  4 
expensive,  provide  sleeping  accommodation  j 
and  catering  at  a  proportionately  lower  cost 
to  the  passenger.  Why,  in  short,  can  a  sec-] 
>  ond-clasg  sleeping  and  dining  car  service] 
I  not  he  Aurnished  for  travellers  of  limited] 
[  means?  Tho  sleeping  car  fare  from  New 
'  V<rk  to  Chicago  in  a  “gilt  edged”  sleeper, 
"''costing,  say,  §30.000,  is  $5.  What  should' 
be  the  faro  in  a  sleeper  substantially  con¬ 
structed,  but  without  the  gold  and  silver 
plating,  at  a  cost,  say,  of  85,000  V 

PULLMAN’S  GOOD  YEAR 

|  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  PALACE 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  Pullman  Palace  Car  company  was  held  in 
the  Pullman  Building,  about  $24,000,000  of 
capital  Btock  being  represented.  All  the  di¬ 
rectors  whose  term  of  office  had  expired  were 
reelected  as  follows : 

George  M.  Pullman,  Marshall  Field,  J.  W. 
Donna,  Norman  Williams,  and  O.  3.  A.  Sprague 
of  Chicago,  Hear)-  C.  Halbert  of  New  liork,  and 
Henry  R.  Keotl  of  Boston. 

The  statement  of  earnings  and  expenses  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  July  31  is  as  follows: 


Kite!  other  interests  In  sleep- 
K-car  associations  controlled 


creditor  Income  account .  »  4,008,418 

The  usual  Quarterly  dividend  of  $2  a  share 
from  net  earnings  was  declared. 

President  Pullman  supplemented  his  an¬ 
nual  report  with  the  following  general  infor¬ 
mation  : 

During  the  fiscal  year  a  new  contract  has  been 
made  with  the  Bost  n  and  Maine  railroad  com¬ 
pany  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  The  con¬ 
tract  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad  company, 
which  expired  Jane  10,  1880,  has  been  renewed 
for  a  period  of  twenty-five  yoars,  expiring  June 
10,  1014.  The  contract  with  the  Maine  Central 
railroad  company,  expiring  May  23,  1808,  has 
been  extended  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
oxpiriag  April  1,  1018.  The  contract  with  the 
Norfolk  and  Western  railroud  company,  expiring 
Nov.  13,  1809.  has  been  extended  for  a  period  of 
twenty-live  years,  expiring  Aug.  1,  1017. 

There  have  been  built  during  the  yoar  814 
stooping,  purler,  dining,  and  special  cars,  and 
seven  parlor  cars  but  •  been  purchased,  the  entire 
cost  being  $4,782,12:. .37.  Tlio  number  of  cars 
owned  and  controlled  is  2,578,  of  which  2,320 
are  standard  and  253  tourist  or  second-class 


I8  200,4o3,79(l.  Dn  ring 'the  previous  year  the 
mi. or  of  nasgcuacss  carried  was  0.270.080  and 
was  101,356,050. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

Chicago,  Thursday,  October  10,  1898. 

President  Pullman  supplemented  his 
anllual  report  witli  the  following  general 
information : 

During  the  fiscal  year  a  new  contract 
has  been  made  with  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad  Company,  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
live  years  expiring  April  1st,  1918.  The 
contract  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
Company,  which  expired  June  10,  1889, 
lias  been  renewed  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years  expiring  June  10th,  1914.  The 
contract  witli  the  Maine  Central  Railroad 
Company,  expiring  May  23rd,  1898,  has  been 
extended  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
expiring  April  1st,  1918.  The  contract 
with  the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railroad 
Company,  expiring  Nov.  13th,  1899,  has 
been  extended  for  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years,  expiring  Aug.  1st,  1917. 

There  have  been  built  during  the  year, 
314  sleeping,  parlor,  dining  and  special 
cars,  and  seven  parlor  cars  have  been  pur¬ 
chased,  the  entire  cost  being  84,782, 123.27. 

The  number  of  cars  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  is  2573,  of  which  2320  are  standard 
and  253  tourist  or  second-class  cars. 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  was  5,673,129,  and  the  number 
of  miles  run  was  206,453,796.  During,  the 
previous  year  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  was  5,279,020,  and  the  number  of 
miles  run  was  191,255.656.  The  year  just 
ended  shows,  therefore,  an  increase  of 
about  seven  and  one-half  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  passengers  carried,  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  eight  per  cent,  in  the 
number  of  miles  run. 

The  total  mileage  of  railways  covered 
by  contracts  for  the  operation  of  cars  of 
this  Company  is  126,975. 

There  has  been  added  during  the  fiscal 
year  to  the  Company’s  investments  in 
shops  and  plant  8388,904.43.  The  value  of 
the  manufactured  product  of  the  car 
works  of  the  Company  for  the  year  was 
§12,329.827.51,  and  of  other  industries  in¬ 
cluding  rentals,  8  L081.881 .41 ,  making  a  total 
of  813,414,708.92,  against  811.726,343.57  for 
the  previous  year. 

The  average  number  of  names  on  the 
pay-rolls  at  Pullman  for  the  year  was 
5,569,  and  wages  paid  83,413,786.ot»,  making 
an  average  for  each  person  employed  of 
8613.00,  against  8590.65  for  the  previous 
year. 

The  total  number  of  persons  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Company  in  its  manufacturing 
and  operating  departments  is  14,635,  and 
wages  paid  during  the  year  87,751,644.32 
The  number  of  employes  for  the  previous 
year  was  12,809,  and  wages  paid  86,619,- 
156.63 

The  Pullman  Loan  &  Savings  Rank 
shows  savings  deposits  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  of  $613,102.21,  a  gain  of  $82,097.- 
21  over  the  previous  year.  The  number  of 
depositors  has  increased  during  the  year 
from  2,012  to  2.260,  and  the  average  for 
each  depositor  has  increased  from  8263.92 
to  8271.28. 

The  entire  enrollment  of  pupils  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools  for  the  fiscal  year  was  1,213,  a 
slight  decrease  compared  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  year.  The  regular  staff  of  teachers 
is  21,  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  population  of  Pullman  is  12,614  as 
shown  by  the  last  census.  There  are 
2,839  employes  living  in  the  immediate 
cinMpl^ullmav^Llumaea  iyl.  owned 
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and  the  positions  in  whioh  they  can  be  plaoed  are 
given  here.  The  ohairs  are  readily  convertible  into 
sleeping  oar  berths,  whioh  permits  of  the  cars  running 
continuously  day  and  night  for  both  olasses  of  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  chairs  are  so  fastened  that  all  can  ride  either 
facing  the  engine,  faoing  eaoh  other  with  backs  of 
ohairs  to  windows,  or  any  other  grouping  desired,  as 
,  shown  in  the  engravings.  Two,  four  or  eight  persons 
oan  form  a  group  with  their  ohairs,  and  by  simply  un¬ 
looping  two  ourtains  be  exoluded  from  balanoe  of  oar, 
yet  not  dose  the  aisle  to  other  passengers.  All  the 
seats  may  be  so  grouped  as  to  form  staterooms  con¬ 
taining  upper  and  lower  berths,  and  two  sofas  with 
aisle  on  either  side. 

As  a  drawing-room  coach  it  is  equal  to  the  best 
Pullman  or  Wagner  day  ooaoh,  yet  its  general  appear- 
anoe  does  not  suggest  a  sleeper. 

All  materials  for  making  up  the  berths  are  con¬ 
tained  in  each  pair  of  seats  near  the  lloor;  consequent¬ 
ly  the  coaohee  are  not  top  heavy  or  liable  to  leave  the 
track  when  running  at  high  speed. 

When  berths  are  made  up  there  is  a  dear  spaoe  for 
ventilation  between  the  berth  and  side  of  oar.  The 


sleeping  oar,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  seat  oushion  of 
one  ohair  is  removed  and  the  cushion  forming  the 
baok  is  raised  to  a  horizontal  position,  being  hinged 
to  the  main  frame  of  the  seat.  The  baok  is  seoured  in 
this  position  by  means  of  a  heavy  jointed  brace.  The 
baok  of  the  opposite  seat  is  raised  similarly  and  the 
spaoe  between  these  seat  backs  in  the  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion  is  filled  in  by  the  first  seat  cushion  referred  to. 

The  front  panel  of  eaoh  of  the  seat  frames  is  divided 
into  halves  and  hinged  so  that  they  swing  outward  to 
meet  the  halves  of  the  opposite  seat  panel.  These  are 
seourely  fastened  by  a  heavy  bar  look  and  form  the 
sides  of  and  complet  the  lower  berth.  The  spaoe 
between  the  two  ohairs  is  filled  in  with  the  second 
seat  oushion.  Sectional  mattresses  in  eaoh  seat 
together  with  the  cushion  mentioned  make  a  oomplete 
mattress  for  the  lower  berth.  When  made  up  the 
berths  are  lower  than  the  usual  sleeping  car 
berths,  but  it  makes  the  upper  berth  as  desirable  as 
the  lower  beoause  of  its  accessibility.  All  the  bedding, 
including  linen,  is  carried  in  the  space  below  the  seats. 

The  vestibule  feature  is  not  the  least  important  of 
the  radioal  changes  in  the  construction  of  these  oars. 
They  are  made  the  same  width  as  the  oar,  whioh  oalls 


longitudinal  play  in  the  center  support  or  vestibule 
king  bolt  is  provided  bo  as  to  allow  the  oars  to  make 
curves,  as  the  distance  between  the  oenters  of  the 
vestibules  would,  if  they  were  fixed  points  on  the  plat¬ 
forms,  vary  according  to  the  angularity  of  the  oars  with 
one  another,  and  consequently  open  the  vestibules 
when  they  are  joined. 

The  couplings  are  another  departure  and  a  special 
feature  of  these  oars,  designed  to  prevent  any  exoessive 
vertical  motion  betweeen  the  oars,  but  allowing  for  the 
oars  being  on  different  levels.  This  oonstruotion,  it  is 
olaimed,  makes  the  vestibule  the  easiest  riding  portion 
of  the  train.  With  this  wide  vestibule  there  are  no 
breaks  in  the  outside  surfaoe  of  the  train  and  the 
whole  traok  is  oovered  from  end  to  end  of  train.  There 
are  no  pookets  or  breaks  for  the  formation  of  eddies 
or  wind  resistances.  It  is  olaimed  that  there  is  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  dirt  and  smoke  in  the  vestibules.  A  narrow 
vestibule  is  provided  between  two  of  the  oars,  so  as  to 
show  the  use  of  permanent  steps. 

A  trial  trip  was  made  with  these  oars  during  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Knights  Templar  at  Denver  and  they 
carried  Governor  Franois  of  Missouri,  the  Asealon 
oommandery  of  St.  Louis  as  well  as  a  number  of  rail-[  road 


road  men  from  St.  Louis  to  Denver  and  through 
Rooky  mountains  and  return.  I 

An  excursion  train  composed  of  tlese  oars  was  I 
over  the  Chioago  Milwaukee  A  St.  P,ul  Ry  to  B1 
and  return  last  Thursday,  Oct.  13,  oarying  a  numb* 
invited  guests,  among  whom  were  a  amber  of  rail* 
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f  "^he  Krehblel  Drawing  Room  Bleeper, 

r  For  several  months  past  the  Krehbiel  Palaoe  Oar 
company  have  been  exhibiting  their  seotional  ooaoh 
and  drawing-room  sleeping  oar  in  the  west.  For  the 
last  few  days  these  oars  have  been  on  exhibition  in 
Chicago,  in  the  Western  avenue  yards  of  the  Chioago 
Milwaukee  A  St.  Paul  railway.  The  accompanying 
Engravings  from  photographs  give  a  very  good  idea 
M  the  general  features  of  the  oars.  Figs.  1  and  2  are 
exterior  and  interior  views  of  the  vestibule  or  seotion 
between  the  oars.  Figs.  3  and  4  are  interior  views  of 
Ee  cars,  showing  the  arrangement  of  seats.  Fig.  3  shows 
‘combination  of  four  seats  into  a  private  drawing- 
bom,  with  an  aisle  to  the  side  allowing  ample  room 
'or  passing.  Fig.  4  is  a  view  of  two  opposite  sections 
or  four  seats  faoing  one  another  so  that  parties  having 
two  opposite  sections  oan  form  a  family  group  for 
Conversation  and  every  member  of  the  group  oan  see 
the  faoe  of  his  fellows. 

r  Just  baok  of  this  is  shown  a  seotion  partially  made 
up  into  berths. 

Some  of  the  various  uses  to  whioh  the  seats  are  put 


for  the  speoial  form  of  folding  steps  shown  in  Fig.  1. 
Fig.  2  is  an  interior  view  of  this  wide  vestibule,  and 
gives  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  room  made  available 
by  this  construction.  The  floor  of  the  vestibule  is  level 
with  the  oar  floor.  This  seotion  is  8  feet  by  8  feet  6 
inohes  in  the  dear  and  oan  be  used  as  a  smoking  room 
or  drawing  room,  accommodating  12  persons  seated 
on  oamp  chairs.  The  motion  between  the  oars  is  com¬ 
pensated  by  a  flexible  joint  where  the  vestibule  joins 
the  car  body.  The  two  halves  of  the  vestibule  where 
they  meet  are  rigidly  secured  by  a  speoial  coupling 
and  clamps,  forming  a  continuous  and  separate  apart¬ 
ment.  The  vestibule  rests  upon  the  platform  tim¬ 
bers  of  the  car,  being  carried  upon  three  sup¬ 
porting  points,  the  one  next  to  the  oar  being  fixed, 
except  for  a  longitudinal  play  of  five  inohes  either 
side  of  a  fixed  oenter  point.  The  other  two  bearings 
are  fixed  permanently  to  the  platform  frame,  except 
that  they  are  provided  with  springs  to  give  to  them 
vertioal  play.  A  plate  on  the  bottom  of  the  vestibule 
allows  the  vestibule  to  shift  its  positions  relative  to 
the  supports  when  the  cars  are  on  curves.  The 


berths  are  7  feet  six  inohes  long,  against  6  feet  in  the 
other  styles  of  sleepers  used,  yet  there  are  as  many  to 
a  ooaoh  of  the  same  lesgth.  Those  who  have  used 
their  oars  say  there  is  but  little  choioe  between  upper 
and  lower  berths. 

The  inventor  designed  these  oars  so  as  to  do  away 
with  the  fixed  seats  and  partitions  that  are  recognized 
as  a  part  of  the  usual  sleeping  oar,  and  to  supply  in 
their  place  movable  seats  that  could  be  arranged  in  a 
great  number  of  ways  to  accommodate  all  first  class 
passenger  travel  for  day  and  night  servioe.  All  avail¬ 
able  spaoe  is  utilized  to  the  best  advantage,  and  yet 
upon  entering  these  oars  one  is  impressed  with  the 
great  amount  of  room. 

The  ohairs  or  seats  are  fastened  to  the  floor  by  a 
heavy  bolt  whioh  slides  in  a  slot  in  a  plate.  The  head 
of  the  bolt  is  beneath  this  plate,  whioh  prevents  the 
ohairs  from  being  displaced  in  oase  of  sudden  shocks 
or  wrecks.  The  slot  is  L  shaped  to  allow  them  to  be 
placed  in  the  various  positions  before  mentioned. 

When  the  berths  are  to  be  made  up  the  ohairs  are 
arranged  in  pairs  facing  one  another  as  in  the  usual 
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and  the  positions  in  which  they  can  be  plaoed  are 
given  here.  The  chairs  are  readily  convertible  into 
sleeping  car  berths,  which  permits  of  the  cars  running 
continuously  day  and  night  for  both  olasses  of  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  chairs  are  so  fastened  that  all  can  ride  either 
facing  the  engine,  facing  each  other  with  backs  of 
ohairs  to  windows,  or  any  other  grouping  desired,  as 
shown  in  the  ergravinga.  Two,  four  or  eight  persons 
can  form  a  group  with  their  chairs,  and  by  simply  un 
looping  two  curtains  be  excluded  from  balance  of  oar, 
yet  not  dose  the  aisle  to  other  passengers.  All  the 
seats  may  be  so  grouped  as  to  form  staterooms  con¬ 
taining  upper  and  lower  berths,  and  two  sofas  with 
aisle  on  either  side. 

As  a  drawing-room  coach  it  is  equal  to  the  beat 
Pullman  or  Wagner  day  coach,  yet  its  general  appear¬ 
ance  does  not  suggest  a  sleeper. 

All  materials  for  making  up  the  berths  are  con¬ 

tained  in  each  pair  of  seats  near  the  Moor;  consequent¬ 
ly  the  coaches  are  not  top  heavy  or  liable  to  leave  the 
traok  when  running  at  high  speed. 

When  bertha  are  made  up  there  is  a  clear  spaoe  for 
ventilation  between  the  berth  and  side  of  car.  The 


sleeping  oar,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  seat  cushion  of 
one  chair  is  removed  and  the  cushion  forming  the 
back  is  raised  to  a  horizontal  position,  being  hinged 
to  the  main  frame  of  the  seat.  The  baok  is  seoured  in 
this  position  by  means  of  a  heavy  jointed  brace.  The 
baok  of  the  opposite  seat  is  raised  similarly  and  the 
space  between  these  seat  backs  in  the  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion  is  filled  in  by  the  first  seat  oushion  referred  to. 

The  front  panel  of  each  of  the  seat  frames  is  divided 
into  halves  and  hinged  so  that  they  swing  outward  to 
meet  the  halves  of  the  opposite  seat  panel.  These  are 
securely  fastened  by  a  heavy  bar  look  and  form  the 
sides  of  and  complet  the  lower  berth.  The  space 
between  the  two  ohairs  is  filled  in  with  the  second 
seat  cushion.  Sectional  mattresses  in  each  seat 
together  with  the  cushion  mentioned  make  a  complete 
mattress  for  the  lower  berth.  When  made  up  the 
berths  are  lower  than  the  usual  sleeping  car 
berths,  but  it  makes  the  upper  berth  as  desirable  as 
the  lower  because  of  its  accessibility.  All  the  bedding, 
including  linen,  is  carried  in  the  space  below  the  seats. 

The  vestibule  feature  is  not  the  least  important  of 
the  radical  changes  in  the  construction  of  these  cars. 
They  are  made  the  same  width  as  the  oar,  which  calls 


longitudinal  play  in  the  oenter  support  or  vestibule 
king  bolt  is  provided  so  as  to  allow  the  cars  to  make 
curves,  as  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  the 
vestibules  would,  if  they  were  fixed  points  on  the  plat¬ 
forms,  vary  according  to  the  angularity  of  the  cars  with 
one  another,  and  consequently  open  the  vestibules 
when  they  are  joined. 

The  couplings  are  another  departure  and  a  special 
feature  of  these  care,  designed  to  prevent  any  exoessive 
vertical  motion  betweeen  the  oars,  but  allowing  for  the 
cars  being  on  different  levels.  This  construction,  it  is 
claimed,  makes  the  vestibule  the  easiest  riding  portion 
of  the  train.  With  this  wide  vestibule  there  are  no 
breaks  in  the  outside  surfaoe  of  the  train  and  the 
whole  track  is  covered  from  end  to  end  of  train.  There 
are  no  pockets  or  breaks  for  the  formation  of  eddies 
or  wind  resistances.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  dirt  and  smoke  in  the  vestibules.  A  narrow 
vestibule  is  provided  between  two  of  the  cars,  so  as  to 
show  the  use  of  permanent  steps. 

A  trial  trip  was  made  with  these  oars  during  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Knights  Templar  at  Denver  and  they 
Missouri,  the  Asoalon 
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and  the  positions  in  whioh  they  can  be  plaoed  are 
given  here.  The  ohairs  are  readily  convertible  into 
sleeping  oar  berths,  which  permits  of  the  cars  running 
continuously  day  and  night  for  both  olasses  of  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  chairs  are  jo  fastened  that  all  can  ride  either 
faoing  the  engine,  faoing  eaoh  other  with  backs  of 
ohairs  to  windows,  or  any  other  grouping  desired,  as 
shown  in  the  engravings.  Two,  four  or  eight  persons 
can  form  a  group  with  their  ohairs,  and  by  simply  un¬ 
looping  two  curtains  be  exoluded  from  balance  of  oar, 
yet  not  dose  the  aisle  to  other  passengers.  All  the 
seats  may  be  so  grouped  as  to  form  staterooms  con¬ 
taining  upper  and  lower  berths,  and  two  sofas  with 
aisle  on  either  side. 

As  a  drawing-room  coaoh  it  is  equal  to  the  best 
Pullman  or  Wagner  day  coach,  yet  its  general  appear¬ 
ance  does  not  suggest  a  sleeper. 

All  materials  for  making  up  the  berths  are  con¬ 
tained  in  eaoh  pair  of  seats  near  the  door;  consequent¬ 
ly  the  coaohes  are  not  top  heavy  or  liable  to  leave  the 
track  when  running  at  high  speed. 

When  berths  are  made  up  there  is  a  dear  space  for 
ventilation  between  the  berth  and  side  of  oar.  The 


sleeping  oar,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  seat  cushion  of 
one  ohair  is  removed  and  the  cushion  forming  the 
baok  is  raised  to  a  horizontal  position,  being  hinged 
to  the  main  frame  of  the  seat.  The  baok  is  seoured  in 
this  position  by  means  of  a  heavy  jointed  brace.  The 
baok  of  the  opposite  seat  is  raised  similarly  and  the 
spaoe  between  these  seat  baoks  in  the  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion  is  filled  in  by  the  first  seat  cushion  referred  to. 

The  front  panel  of  eaoh  of  the  seat  frames  is  divided 
into  halves  and  hinged  so  that  they  swing  outward  to 
meet  the  halves  of  the  opposite  seat  panel.  These  are 
seourely  fastened  by  a  heavy  bar  look  and  form  the 
sides  of  and  complet  the  lower  berth.  The  spaoe 
between  the  two  chairs  is  filled  in  with  the  seoond 
seat  oushion.  Seotional  mattresses  in  eaoh  seat 
together  with  the  oushion  mentioned  make  a  oomplete 
mattress  for  the  lower  berth.  When  made  up  the 
berths  are  lower  than  the  usual  sleeping  car 
berths,  but  it  makes  the  upper  berth  as  desirable  as 
the  lower  beoause  of  its  accessibility.  All  the  bedding, 
including  linen,  is  carried  in  the  space  below  the  seats. 

The  vestibule  feature  is  not  the  least  important  of 
the  radical  changes  in  the  construction  of  these  cars. 
They  are  made  the  same  width  as  the  oar,  whioh  oalls 


longitudinal  play  in  the  oenter  support  or  vestibule 
king  bolt  is  provided  so  as  to  allow  the  oars  to  make 
curves,  as  the  distance  between  the  oenters  of  the 
vestibules  would,  if  they  were  fixed  points  on  the  plat¬ 
forms,  vary  according  to  the  angularity  of  the  oars  with 
one  another,  and  consequently  open  the  vestibules 
when  they  are  joined. 

The  couplings  are  another  departure  and  a  speoial 
feature  of  these  oars,  designed  to  prevent  any  exoessive 
vertical  motion  betweeen  the  cars,  but  allowing  for  the 
oars  being  on  different  levels.  This  construction,  it  is 
olaimed,  makes  the  vestibule  the  easiest  riding  portion 
of  the  train.  With  this  wide  vestibule  there  are  no 
breaks  in  the  outside  surface  of  the  train  and  the 
whole  traok  is  oovered  from  end  to  end  of  train.  There 
are  no  pockets  or  breaks  for  the  formation  of  eddies 
or  wind  resistances.  It  is  olaimed  that  there  is  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  dirt  and  smoke  in  the  vestibules.  A  narrow 
vestibule  is  provided  between  two  of  the  cars,  so  as  to 
show  the  use  of  permanent  steps. 

A  trial  trip  was  made  with  these  oars  during  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Knights  Templar  at  Denver  and  they 
carried  Oovernor  Francis  of  Missouri,  the  Asoalon 
commandery  of  St.  Louis  as  well  as  a  number  of  rail*[ 


road  men  from  St.  Louis  to  Denver  and  through 
Rooky  mountains  and  return.  j 

An  excursion  train  composed  of  tlese  oars  was  I 

over  the  Chioago  Milwaukee  A  St.  Piul  Ry  to  E! 

and  return  last  Thursday,  Oct.  13,  oaeying  a  numb 
invited  guests,  among  whom  were  a  nmber  of  railtj 
men.  The  vestibules  were  the  centr  of  attraot, 
i  and  they  were  pronounced  fully  equi  to  the  ol 
made  for  easy  riding  and  freedom  f»m  dust  and 
I  The  Krehbiel  Palaoe  Car  companjis  looking  t 
I  place  to  looate,  and  it  is  understoodhat  they  ha- 
I  ceived  several  flattering  offers.  Th.  address  o 
1  company  is  Cleveland,  Ohio,  WilliailH.  Brewer  i 


I.  4.  KHEI1BIKL  PALACE  SLEEPING  CAE. 


and  the  positions  in  whioh  they  can  be  placed  are 
given  here.  The  chairs  are  readily  convertible  into 
sleeping  car  berths,  which  permits  of  the  cars  rnnning 
continnonsly  day  and  night  for  both  classes  of  ser¬ 
vice. 

The  chairs  are  so  fastened  that  all  can  ride  either 
facing  the  engine,  facing  eaoh  other  with  backs  of 
ohairs  to  windows,  or  any  other  grouping  desired,  as 
i  shown  in  the  engravings.  Two,  four  or  eight  persons 
can  form  a  group  with  their  ohairs,  and  by  simply  un¬ 
looping  two  curtains  be  excluded  from  balance  of  oar, 
yet  not  dose  the  aisle  to  other  passengers.  All  the 
seats  may  be  so  grouped  as  to  form  staterooms  con¬ 
taining  upper  and  lower  berths,  and  two  sofas  with 
aisle  on  either  side. 

As  a  drawing-room  coach  it  is  equal  to  the  best 
Pullman  or  Wagner  day  coach,  yet  its  general  appear¬ 
ance  does  not  Buggest  a  sleeper. 

All  materials  for  making  up  the  berths  are  con¬ 
tained  in  each  pair  of  seats  near  the  floor;  consequent¬ 
ly  the  coaches  are  not  top  heavy  or  liable  to  leave  the 
traok  when  rnnning  at  high  speed. 

When  berths  are  made  up  there  is  a  clear  space  for 


sleeping  car,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  seat  oushion  of 
one  chair  is  removed  and  the  oushion  forming  the 
back  is  raised  to  a  horizontal  position,  being  hinged 
to  the  main  frame  of  the  seat.  The  back  is  secured  in 
this  position  by  means  of  a  heavy  jointed  brace.  The 
baok  of  the  opposite  seat  is  raised  similarly  and  the 
space  between  these  seat  backs  in  the  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion  is  filled  in  by  the  first  seat  cushion  referred  to. 

The  front  panel  of  eaoh  of  the  seat  frames  is  divided 
into  halves  and  hinged  so  that  they  swing  outward  to 
meet  the  halves  of  the  opposite  seat  panel.  These  are 
securely  fastened  by  a  heavy  bar  look  and  form  the 
sides  of  and  complet  the  lower  berth.  The  space 
between  the  two  ohairs  is  filled  in  with  the  second 
seat  oushion.  Sectional  mattresses  in  each  seat 
together  with  the  cushion  mentioned  make  a  complete 
mattress  for  the  lower  berth.  When  made  up  the 
berths  are  lower  than  the  usual  sleeping  car 
berths,  but  it  makes  the  upper  berth  as  desirable  as 
the  lower  because  of  its  accessibility.  All  the  bedding, 
including  linen,  is  carried  in  the  space  below  the  seats. 

The  vestibule  feature  is  not  the  least  important  of 
the  radical  changes  in  the  construction  of  these  cars. 


longitudinal  play  in  the  oenter  support  or  vestibule 
king  bolt  is  provided  so  as  to  allow  the  oars  to  make 
curves,  as  the  distance  between  the  centers  of  the 
vestibules  would,  if  they  were  fixed  points  on  the  plat¬ 
forms,  vary  aooording  to  the  angularity  of  the  cars  with 
one  another,  and  consequently  open  the  vestibules 
when  they  are  joined. 

The  couplings  are  another  departure  and  a  special 
feature  of  these  oars,  designed  to  prevent  any  excessive 
vertical  motion  betweeen  the  cars,  but  allowing  for  the 
cars  being  on  different  levels.  This  construction,  it  is 
claimed,  makes  the  vestibule  the  easiest  riding  portion 
of  the  train.  With  this  wide  vestibule  there  are  no 
breaks  in  the  outside  surfaoe  of  the  train  and  the 
whole  track  iB  covered  from  end  to  end  of  train.  There 
are  no  pockets  or  breaks  for  the  formation  of  eddies 
or  wind  resistances.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  dirt  and  smoke  in  the  vestibules.  A  narrow 
vestibule  is  provided  between  two  of  the  cars,  so  as  to 
show  the  use  of  permanent  steps. 

A  trial  trip  was  made  with  these  cars  during  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Knights  Templar  at  Denver  and  they 
carried  Governor  Francis  of  Missouri,  the  Asoalon 


ventilation  between  the  berth  and  side  of  oar.  The  They  are  made  the  same  width  as  the  car,  whioh  calls  commandery  of  St.  Louis  as  well  as  a  number  of  rail-  road  men 


from  St.  Louis  to  Deni 


and  through 


- Rocky  mountains  and  return. 

I  An  excursion  train  composed  of  tlese  oars  was 

S'*  over  the  Chioago  Milwaukee  &  St.  P.ul  Ry  to  E! 
and  return  last  Thursday,  Oct.  13,  oarying  a  numbr 
invited  guests,  among  whom  were  a  nmber  of  rail] 
men.  The  vestibules  were  the  centr  of  attract 
and  they  were  pronounced  fully  equi  to  the  olrJ 
made  for  easy  riding  and  freedom  f«m  dust  and 
The  Krehbiel  Palaoe  Car  oompanns  looking  tj 
place  to  locate,  and  it  is  understoodhat  they  havi 

ceived  several  flattering  offers.  Th.  address  of 

company  is  Cleveland,  Oh-  Willia.lH.  Brewer  s. 
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Webb" 
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the  establishment  of  a  plant  began,  and  t 
company  first  began  building  its  own  cars  a  i 
well  as  doing  all  repairs  and  renewals  to  al 
the  cars  operated  and  owned  by  the  company  J 
The  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company  hasgrowi  . 
to  be  one  of  the  great  enterprises  of  the  coun  , 
try.  These  cars  are  operated  in  18  States,  one 
Territory  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  cover¬ 
ing  nearly  20,000  miles  of  railway,  and  giving 
employment  to  over  3,000  persons.  The  present 
facilities  of  the  Buffalo  shops  admit  of  turning 
out  75  new  cars  each  year,  besides  rebuilding 
and  keeping  in  repair  about  500  more. 

A  New  Beginning. 

In  the  summer  of  1886  the  company  took 
possession  of  their  property  on  Broadway,  just 
beyond  Bailey  Avenue.  There  were  then  but 
three  comparatively  small  buildings  situated 
in  the  middle  of  their  40  acres  of  land.  NoW 
behold  them  !  The  bird’s-eye  view  is  true  ana1' 
does  not  exaggerate  one  whit  the  magnitude  of 
the  works.  There  is  scarcely  a  foot  of  the  40 
acres  that  is  not  in  daily  use,  either  covered  t  h 


THEY  ARE  BUILT  IN  BUFFALO  AND  BEAT  THE  WORLD 
FOR  ELEGANCE,  COMFORT  AND  SAFETV— HOW  THEY 
ORIGINATED-FIRST  USED  ON  THE  N.  Y.  CENTRAL. 


A  regular  line  of  sleepers  was  then  formed 
between  New- York  and  Albany.  At  this  time 
regular  bedding,  including  pillow  slips  and 
sheets,  were  first  put  in  use  in  the  cars.  For 
the  purpose  of  better  ventilating  the  sleepers 
Mr  Smith,  the  general  superintendant  of  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  Mr.  Wagnerorigi- 
nated  dnd  built  a  sleeping  car  with  an  elevated 
roof  which  proved  a  success,  and  the  plan  was 
adopted  on  all  passenger  cars  throughout  the 
country. 

The  only  patents  pertaining  to  sleeping  cars 
at  this  date  were  what  was  known  as  the  F.  F. 
Woodruff  &  Co.  patent  on  beds  in  sleeping  cars, 
for  which  use  Mr.  Wagner  paid  a  royalty  of 


become  as  popular  as  the  modern  hotel  with 
all  its  requisite  appointments.  As  far  back  as 
1813,  Oliver  Evans,  "the  Watts  of  America,” 
published  a  little  volume  in  which  occurs  the 
remarkable  prophecy:  "The  time  will  come 
when  people  will  travel  in  stages  moved  by 
steam  engines  from  one  city  to  another  almost 
as  fast  as  birds  can  fly,  15  or  20  miles  an  hour. 

. And  the  passengers  will  sleep 

in  these  stages  as  comfortably  as  they  now  do 
in  steam  stage  boats.  "  Little  did  Evans  dream 
of  the  grand,  splendidly  furnished  and  richly 
equipped  palaces  on  wheels  which  75  years 
later  are  whirled  across  the  country  at  a  rate 
of  60  to  70  miles  an  hour.  Still  his  prophecy 
was  fulfilled.  The  first  regular  passenger  rail¬ 
road  in  America  worked  by  steam  engines  was 
the  Charleston  &  Hamburg  of  South  Carolina, 
chartered  in  1827.  The  road  was  opened  in 
1831.  During  this  same  year  the  Mohawk  & 
Hudson  Railway  adopted  steam-power  on  their 
16  miles  of  road  between  Albany  and  Schenec¬ 
tady.  This  is  now  a  section  of  the  New-York 
Central.  The  "coaches"  at  thkt  time  were 


is  reinforced  by  iron  bars  three  and  one  half 
inches  wide  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
thick,  the  narrow  edge  to  the  front.  The  bar 
is  half-twisted  at  bottom  and  top  and  is  firmly 
bolted  to  the  iron  framework,  forming  an  end 
that  must  resist  an  enormous  shock.  Strength 
in  the  framework  of  the  car  has  always  been  a 
principal  aim  in  the  manufacture  of  palace 
cars. 

The  composite  frame  is  a  creature  of  Man¬ 
ager  Bissell’s  inventive  brain  and  was  patented 
a  year  ago.  It  is  the 
newest  — J  — -  ■  - 


coal  sheds,  etc.,  too  numerous  to  detail. JTOne 
of  these  car  sheds  covering  two  miles  of  track 
tvas  built  to  shelter  cars  in  bad  weather.  As  a 
fact  the  buildings  alone  cover  fully  18  to.  20 
acres. 

There  are  some  25  departments  in  this  im¬ 
mense  establishment,  and  the  shops  furnish 
employment  to  about  1,600  men.  Pretty 
nearly  every  mechanical  trade  is  represented. 
There  are  draughtsmen,  engineers,  car  build- 
jrs,  joiners,  cabinet-makers,  carvers,  painters, 


-  and  strongest 

feature  of  the  Wagner 
cars,  which  are  the  only 
ones  permitted  to  use  it. 
This  element  of  safety  is 
still  further  carried  out 
'  igtbening  of 


the 


the  ci 
Wagm 
ceded 


platform.  The 
platform  is  con- 
be  the  strongest 

— -  It  is  strongly 

trussed  and  so  con¬ 
structed  as  to  offer  re¬ 
markable  resistance  in 
case  of  concussion.  In¬ 
deed,  though  a  Wagner 
palace  car  may  be  thrown 
or  dragged  from  the 
track,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  crushed  into  splinters, 
nor  will  it  break  up  like 
other  cars.  Wagner 
sleepers,  dining  cars  and 
day  cars  have  been 
thrown  from  the  rails, 
turned  over  and  over 
three  or  four  times,  and 
yet  the  framework  re¬ 
mained  intact.  Good 
workmanship  and  the 
very  best  material  are 
great  factors  in  such  re¬ 
sults  and  speajc  louder 
thanwor^^In  this  shop 


other  department.  There  ;  * 

are  45  stalls  in  the  ereet- 1 _ I _ 

ing  shop  and  25  in  the 

varnish  shop,  each  of  which,  as  a  rule,  has  an 
an  occupant  in  the  shape  of  a  new  car,  one  in 
for  repairs,  or  an  old-fashioned  one  being 
rebuilt. 

There  is  continual  work  of  the  latter  sort,  as 
the  modern  palace  car  soon  goes  "out  bf  style" 
and  the  Wagner  company,  proud  of  the  repu¬ 
tation  they  nave  gained,  mean  to  sustain  it. 
New  wheels,  new  seats  and  interior  decorations 
and  a  coat  of  paint  work  wonders  in  this  great 
transformation  act. 

The  machine  shop,  408x75  feet,  the  woodshop, 
300x74,  the  cabinet  shops,  250x80,  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  upholstery  shop*;  205x180,  the  steam¬ 
fitting  and  tin  shop,  110x40,  are  the  other  larger 
buildings,  but  they  are  not  all.  as  there  are 
offices,  marble  room,  store  rooms,  car  sheds, 


upholsterers,  truck  carpenters,  wood  machin¬ 
ists,  pattern  makers,  millwrights,  v  tinsmiths, 
steam-fitters,  glass  workers  (embossing,  bevel¬ 
ing  and  silvering  mirrors),  silver  platers,  brass 
finishers,  iron  machinists,  blacksmiths,  and 
electricians.  And  all  these  departments  de¬ 
mand  over  6,000  kinds  of  material  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  palace  car.  With  such  an  army 
of  workmen  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform 
the  reader  that  every  part  of  the  car  is  either 
made  front  the  raw  material  or  fashioned  in 
these  shops. 

Where  the  Cars  are  Built. 

The  accompanying  group  of  pictures  of  the 
interiors  of  a  few  of  the  main  shops  will,  per¬ 
haps,  give  a  more  correct  impression  of  the 


"I  think  they  can  be  numbered  among  the 
first  ladies  who  were  passengers  in  sleeping 


simply  the  bodies  of  stage-coaches  mounted  on 
trucks.  From  that  time  to  the  present  the 
railway  companies  have  followed  three  objects 
systematically  and  persistently  in  order  to  gain 
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-  -  - president.  "At  this  tin' .. 

the  establishment  of  a  plant  began,  and  t  !a 
company  first  began  building  its  own  cars  a  | 
well  as  doing  all  repairs  and  renewals  to  al 
the  cars  operated  and  owned  by  the  company  J 

The  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company  has  growl  . 
to  be  one  of  the  great  enterprises  of  the  coun  , 
try.  These  cars  are  operated  in  18  States,  one 
Territory  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  cover¬ 
ing  nearly  20,000  miles  of  railway,  and  giving 
employment  to  over  3,000  persons.  The  present 
facilities  of  the  Buffalo  shops  admit  of  turning 
out  75  new  cars  each  year,  besides  rebuilding 
and  keeping  in  repair  about  500  more. 

A  New  Beginning. 

In  the  summer  of  1886  the  company  took 
possession  of  their  property  on  Broadway,  just 
beyond  Bailey  Avenue.  There  were  then  but 
three  comparatively  small  buildings  situated 
in  the  middle  of  their  40  acres  of  land  Now 
behold  them  1  The  bird’s-eye  view  is  true  ana 
does  not  exaggerate  one  whit  the  magnitude  of 
the  works.  There  is  scarcely  a  foot  of  the  40 
acres  that  is  not  in  daily  use,  either  covered  l  f 
buildings,  tracks  or  supplies.  The  large  buih  I" 
ing  in  the  foreground  was  built  last  summer. 
In  it  the  cars  will  receive  the  finishing  touches 
and  a  coat  of  varnish.  This  shop  is  500x100 
feet  in  dimensions,  perfectly  lighted  by  win¬ 
dows,  skylights  and  electricity,  and  is  a" model 
workroom.  Between  this  and  the  erecting 
shop  there  is  an  electric  transfer  table  70  feet 
wide  and  700  feet  long  upon  which  cars  are 
brought  into  or  removed  from  any  stall  in 
either  shop  simply,  easily,  expeditiously.  The 
adoption  of  electricity  to  supersede  a  clumsy 
steam  engine  that  lately  puffed  and  struggled 
up  and  down  the  table  track  is  one  evidence  of 
the  progress  that  is  apparent  in  each  of  the 
great  many  departments  of  the  Wagner  works. 
The  erecting  shop,  which  is  503x104  feet  in 
dimension,  is  a  busy  spot  and  one  is  naturally 
interested  in  the  construction  of  these  palaces 
on  wheels  just  left  behind  in  the  varnish  shop. 
The  framework  is  built  of  solid  oak,  strength¬ 
ened  bv  wide  bars  of  iron  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  thick.  These  bars  are  bolted  to  the  inside, 
of  the  framework,  sides  and  ends,  and  form  the 
most  rigid  and  strongest  foundation  under  any 
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INKED  so  closely  with  mod¬ 
ern  travel  as  to  become 
itely  necessary  portion  of  every 
"  train,  the  modern  palace  car  has 
popular  as  the  modern  hotel  with 
lisite  appointments.  As  far  back  as 
*r  Evans,  "the  Watts  of  America,  " 
.  a  little  volume  in  which  occurs  the 

remarkable  prophecy:  "The  time  will  come 
when  people  will  travel  in  stages  moved  by 
steam  engines  from  one  city  to  another  almost 
as  fast  as  birds  can  fly,  15  or  20  miles  an  hour. 

. And  the  passengers  will  sleep 

in  these  stages  as  comfortably  as  they  now  do 
in  steam  stage  boats.  ”  Little  did  Evans  dream 
of  the  grand,  splendidly  furnished  and  richly 
equipped  palaces  on  wheels  which  75  years 
later  are  whirled  across  the  country  at  a  rate 
of  60  to  70  miles  an  hour.  Still  his  prophecy 
was  fulfilled.  The  first  regular  passenger  rail¬ 
road  in  America  worked  by  steam  engines  was 
the  Charleston  &  Hamburg  of  South  Carolina, 
chartered  in  1827.  The  road  was  opened  in 
1831.  During  this  same  year  the  Mohawk  & 
Hudson  Railway  adopted  steam-power  on  their 
16  miles  of  road  between  Albany  and  Schenec¬ 
tady.  This  is  now  a  section  of  the  New-York 
Central.  The  "coaches”  at  that  time  were 


York  City.  This  was  accomplished  in  June, 
I860,  when  the  first  sleeping  car  was  run  into 
New-York  City,  over  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 

A  regular  line  of  sleepers  was  then  formed 
between  New-York  and  Albany.  At  this  time 
regular  bedding,  including  pillow  slips  and 
sheets,  were  first  put  in  use  in  the  cars.  For 
the  purpose  of  better  ventilating  the  sleepers 
Mr.  Smith,  the  general  superintendant  of  the 
Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  Mr.  Wagnerorigi- 
nated  dnd  built  a  sleeping  car  with  an  elevated 
roof  which  proved  a  success,  and  the  plan  was 
adopted  on  all  passenger  cars  throughout  the 
country. 

The  only  patents  pertaining  to  sleeping  cars 
at  this  date  were  what  was  known  as  the  F.  F. 
Woodruff  &  Co.  patent  on  beds  in  sleeping  cars, 
for  which  use  Mr.  Wagner  paid  a  royalty  of 


become 


Mrs.  Lincoln  an  Early  User. 

"  Having  access  to  Mr.  Wagner's  old  books," 
says  a  recent  writer,  "I  find  the  following 
now  interesting  memoranda,  written  by  him¬ 
self — 

"  ‘Sept.  21, 1861 — Mrs.  President  Lincoln  and 
five  other  ladies  occupied  sleeping  car,  New- 
York  to  Albany.’ 


in  the  world.  And  ther 
aps  more  valuable  featurt 
■ework  at  the  end  of  the  c 


s  another  ar 
The”studdir 


i  reinforced  by  iron  bars  three  and  one  half 
tches  wide  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
lick,  the  narrow  edge  to  the  front.  The  bar 
•  half-twisted  at  bottom  and  top  and  is  firmly 
olted  to  the  iron  framework,  forming  an  end 
lat  must  resist  an  enormous  shock.  Strength 
t  the  framework  of  the  car  has  always  been  a 
rincipal  aim  in  the  manufacture  of  palace 

The  composite  frame  is  a  creature  of  Man¬ 
ger  Bissell's  inventive  brain  and  was  patented 

year  ago.  It  is  the 


coal  sheds,  etc.,  too  numerous  to  detail. fTOne 
of  these  car  sheds  covering  two  miles  of  "track 
was  built  to  shelter  cars  in  bad  weather.  As  a 
fact  the  buildings  alone  cover  fully  18  to  2C 
acres. 

There  are  some  25  departments  in  this  im¬ 
mense  establishment,  and  the  shops  furnish 
employment  to  about  1,600  men.  Pretty 
nearly  every  mechanical  trade  is  represented. 
There  are  draughtsmen,  engineers,  car  build¬ 
ers,  joiners,  cabinet-makers,  carvers,  painters, 


feature  of  the  Wagner 
cars,  which  are  the  only 
ones  permitted  to  use  it. 
This  element  of  safety  is 
still  further  carried  out 
in  the  strengthening  of 
the  car  platform.  The 
Wagner  platform  is  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  the  strongest 
in  use.  It  is  strongly’ 
trussed  and  so  con- 


deed,  though 
palace  car  may 
or  dragged 


rom  the 
likely  to 


break 


thrown  from  the  rails, 
turned  over  and  over 
three  or  four  times,  and 
yet  the  framework  re¬ 
mained  intact  Good 
workmanship  and  the 
very  best  material  are 
great  factors  in  such  re¬ 
sults  and  speak  louder 
thanwoij^^In  this  shop 


other  department.  There  .  — ^ 

are  45  stalls  in  the  erect-  I _ I - 

ing  shop  and  25  in  the 

varnish  shop,  each  of  which,  as  a  rule,  has  an 
an  occupant  in  the  shape  of  a  new  car,  one  in 
for  repairs,  or  an  old-fashioned  one  being 

There  is  continual  work  of  the  latter  sort,  as 
the  modern  palace  car  soon  goes  "out  of  style” 
and  the  Wagner  company,  proud  of  the  repu¬ 
tation  they  have  gained,  mean  to  sustain  it. 
New  wheels,  new  seats  and  interior  decorations 
and  a  coat  of  paint  work  wonders  in  this  great 


upholsterers,  truck  carpenters,  wood  machin¬ 
ists,  pattern  makers,  millwrights,  tinsmiths, 
steam-fitters,  glass  workers  (embossing,  bevel¬ 
ing  and  silvering  mirrors),  silver  platers,  brass 
finishers,  iron  machinists,  blacksmiths,  and 
electricians.  And  all  these  departments  de¬ 
mand  over  6,000  kinds  of  material  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  palace  car.  With  such  an  army 
of  workmen  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform 
the  reader  that  every  part  of  the  car  is  either 
made  from  the  raw  material  or  fashioned  in 
these  shops. 

Where  the  Cars  are  Byllt. 

The  accompanying  group  of  pictures  of  the 
interiors  of  a  few  of  the  main  shops  will,  per¬ 
haps,  give  a  more  correct  impression  of  the 
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s  the  other  larger 
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EAST  BUFFALO,  NA.,U.Sjl. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED  BUFFALO  EXPRESS 


Wagner  Palace  Cars, 


Webb  waSTH'aJe^ice  president.  "Xt  this  tin'  e 
the  establishment  of  a  plant  began,  and  t  !c 
company  first  began  building  its  own  cars  „  ] 
well  as  doing  all  repairs  and  renewals  to  al 
the  cars  operated  and  owned  by  the  company  j 

The  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company  hasgrowi 
to  be  one  of  the  great  enterprises  of  the  coun  , 
try  These  cars  are  operated  in  18  States,  one 
Territory  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  cover¬ 
ing  nearly  20,000  miles  of  railway,  and  giving 
employment  to  over  3,000  persons.  The  present 
facilities  of  the  Buffalo  shops  admit  of  turning 
out  75  new  cars  each  year,  besides  rebuilding 
and  keeping  in  repair  about  500  more. 

A  New  Beginning. 

In  the  summer  of  1880  the  company  took 
possession  of  their  property  on  Broadway,  just 
beyond  Bailey  Avenue.  There  were  then  but 
three  comparatively  small  buildings  situated 
in  the  middle  of  their  40  acres  of  land.  Now 
behold  them  !  The  bird's-eye  view  is  true  atm 
does  not  exaggerate  one  whit  the  magnitude  of 
the  works.  There  is  scarcely  a  foot  of  the  40 
acres  that  is  not  in  daily  use,  either  covered  l  f- 
buildings,  tracks  or  supplies.  The  large  built ' 
ing  in  the  foreground  was  built  last  summer. 
In  it  the  cars  will  receive  the  finishing  touches 
and  a  coat  of  varnish.  This  shop  is  500x100 
feet  in  dimensions,  perfectly  lighted  by  win¬ 
dows,  skylights  and  electricity,  and  is  a' model 
workroom.  Between  this  and  the  erecting 
shop  there  is  an  electric  transfer  table  70  feet 
wide  and  700  feet  long  upon  which  cars  are 
|  brought  into  or  removed  from  any  stall  in 
either  shop  simply,  easily,  expeditiously.  The 
adoption  of  electricity  to  supersede  a  clumsy 
steam  engine  that  lately  puffed  and  struggled 
up  and  down  the  table  track  is  one  evidence  of 
the  progress  that  is  apparent  in  each  of  the 
great  many  departments  of  the  Wagner  works. 
The  erecting  shop,  which  is  503x104  feet  in 
dimension,  is  a  busy  spot  and  one  is  naturally 
interested  in  the  construction  of  these  palaces 
on  wheels  just  left  behind  in  the  varnish  shop. 
The  framework  is  built  of  solid  oak,  strength¬ 
ened  bv  wide  bars  of  iron  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  thick.  These  bars  are  bolted  to  the  inside 
of  the  framework,  sides  and  ends,  and  form  the 
most  rigid  and  strongest  foundation  under  any 


THEY  ARE  BUILT  IN  BUFFALO  AND  BEAT  THE  WORLD 
FOR  ELEGANCE,  COMFORT  AND  SAFETY— HOW  THEY 
ORIGINATED-FIRST  USED  ON  THE  N.  Y.  CENTRAL. 


the  Hudson  River  Rail- 


ill  absolutely  necessary  portion  of  every 
'  through  "  train,  the  modern  palace  car  has 
become  as  popular  as  the  modern  hotel  with 
all  its  requisite  appointments.  As  far  back  as 
1813,  Oliver  Evans,  "the  Watts  of  America,” 
published  a  little  volume  in  which  occurs  the 
remarkable  prophecy.  "The  time  will  come 
when  people  will  travel  in  stages  moved  by 
steam  engines  from  one  city  to  another  almost 
as  fast  as  birds  can  fly,  15  or  20  miles  an  hour. 

.  And  the  passengers  will  sleep 
in  these  stages  as  comfortably  as  they  now  do 
in  steam  stage  boats.  "  Little  did  Evans  dream 
of  the  grand,  splendidly  furnished  and  richly 
equipped  palaces  on  wheels  which  75  years 
later  are  whirled  across  the  country  at  a  rate 
of  60  to  70  miles  an  hour.  Still  his  prophecy 
was  fulfilled.  The  first  regular  passenger  rail¬ 
road  in  America  worked  by  steam  engines  was 
the  Charleston  &  Hamburg  of  South  Carolina, 
chartered  in  1827.  The  road  was  opened  in 
1831.  During  this  same  year  the  Mohawk  & 
Hudson  Railway  adopted  steam-power  on  their 
10  miles  of  road  between  Albany  and  Schenec¬ 
tady.  This  is  now  a  section  of  the  New-York 
Central.  The  "coaches"  at  that  time  were 
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The  only  patents  pertaining  to  sleeping  cars 
at  this  date  were  what  was  known  as  the  F.  F. 
Woodruff  &  Co.  patent  on  beds  in  sleeping  cars, 
foj^vhich  use  Mr.  Wagner  paid  a  royalty  of 

Mrs.  Lincoln  an  Early  User. 

"  Having  access  to  Mr.  Wagner's  old  books," 
says  a  recent  writer,  "I  find  the  following 
now  interesting  memoranda,  written  by  him¬ 
self — 

"  ‘Sept.  21,  1861 — Mrs.  President  Lincoln  and 
five  other  ladies  occupied  sleeping  car,  New- 
York  to  Albany.’ 


is  reinforced  by  iron  bars  three  and  one  half 
inches  wide  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
thick,  the  narrow  edge  to  the  front.  The  bar 
is  half-twisted  at  bottom  and  top  and  is  firmly 
bolted  to  the  iron  framework,  forming  an  end 
that  must  resist  an  enormous  shock.  Strength 
in  the  framework  of  the  car  has  always  been  a 
principal  aim  in  the  manufacture  of  palace 
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feature  of  the  Wagner 
cars,  which  are  the  only 
ones  permitted  to  use  it. 
This  element  of  safety  is 
still  further  carried  out 
in  the  strengthening  of 
the  car  platform.  The 
Wagner  platform  is  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  the  strongest 
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structed 

markable 


distance 


deed,  though  a  Wagner 
palace  car  may  be  thrown 
or  dragged  from  the 
track,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  crushed  into  splinters, 
nor  will  it  break  up  like 
other  cars.  Wagner 
sleepers,  dining  cars  and 
day  cars  have  been 
thrown  from  the  rails, 
turned  over  and  over 
three  or  four  times,  and 
yet  the  framework  re¬ 
mained  intact.  Good 
workmanship  and  the 
very  best  material  are 
great  factors  in  such  re¬ 
sults  and  speak  louder 


other  department.  There  . 

are  45  stalls  in  the  erect-  _ I - 

ing  shop  and  25  in  the 

varnish  shop,  each  of  which,  as  a  rule,  has  an 
an  occupant  in  the  shape  of  a  new  car,  one  in 
for  repairs,  or  an  old-fashioned  one  being 

There  is  continual  work  of  the  latter  sort,  as 
the  modern  palace  car  soon  goes  "out  of  style" 
and  the  Wagner  company,  proud  of  the  repu¬ 
tation  they  have  gained,  mean  to  sustain  it. 
New  wheels,  new  seats  and  interior  decorations 
and  a  coat  of  paint  work  wonders  in  this  great 
transformation  act. 

The  machine  shop,  408x75  feet,  the  woodshop, 
300x74,  the  cabinet  shops,  250x80,  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  upholstery  shops,  205x180,  the  steam¬ 
fitting  and  tin  shop,  110x40,  are  the  other  larger 
buildings,  but  they  are  not  all,  as  there  are 


upholsterers,  truck  carpenters,  wood  machin¬ 
ists,  pattern  makers,  millwrights,  tinsmiths, 
steam-fitters,  glass  workers  (embossing,  bevel¬ 
ing  and  silvering  mirrors),  silver  platers,  brass 
finishers,  iron  machinists,  blacksmiths,  and 
electricians.  And  all  these  departments  de¬ 
mand  over  0,000  kinds  of  material  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  palace  car.  With  such  an  army 
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upholsterers,  truck  carpenters,  wood  machin¬ 
ists,  pattern  makers,  millwrights,  tinsmiths, 
steam-fitters,  glass  workers  (embossing,  bevel¬ 
ing  and  silvering  mirrors),  silver  platers,  brass 
finishers,  iron  machinists,  blacksmiths,  and 
electricians.  And  all  these  departments  de¬ 
mand  over  (1,000  kinds  of  material  in  the  con- 
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THE  1LLUS' 


magnitude  of  the  works  than  a  mere  pen  pict¬ 
ure  possibly  could  The  iron-machine  shop  is 
an  interesting  spot.  Here  the  most  ponderous 
bars  of  iron  and  steel  are  fashioned  with  as 
much  ease  as  one  would  bend  a  pin.  And  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  wheels,  springs  and 
supports  shows  that  quality  of  material  is  the 
first  consideration.  It  is  not  possible  to  enter 
into  detail  in  the  brief  space  allotted  us,  we 
may  only  hint  at  the  long  rows  of  iron-work¬ 
ing  machinery  of  every  conceivable  facility  ana 
the  perfect  character  of  the  work  turned  out. 
The  view  of  the  wood-machine  shop,  like  that 


Langtry,  Bernhardt  and  Irving.  President  |  when  its  subject  is  Nature  u 
Cleveland  made  his  trip  through  the  Adiron-  ,  often  descends  to  mere  rhyme 
dack  region  in  a  private  car  furnished  by  the 
Wagner  company,  and  President  Harrison  was 
carried  through  his  Vermont  trip  by  the  same 
people.  These  private  cars  are  almost  identical 
with  those  built  for  private  parties — the 
Riva,  for  instance,  in  which  the  Mrs.  Frank 
Leslie  bridal  party  journeyed  recently  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  back. 

It  is  furnished  quite  as  elegantly  and 
equipped  as  perfectly  as  many  of  the  cars  built 
especially  to  order  and  there  are  others  also, 
which  have  all  the  luxurious 
— - - - 1  comforts  and  delightful  sur¬ 

roundings  known  to  the 
makers  of  these  magnificent 

Comparatively  few  people 
have  ever  been  aboard 


of  these  fjner  equipped 
j  Any  one  who  may  feel 
dined  to  visit  the  Wagner 
I  works  and  inspect  them  may 
|  be  sure  of  courteous  treat- 
I  ment.  Said  Manager  Bissell 
>  an  Express  representative  • 
Anybody  on  earth  may  con 
and  inspect  our  work,"  and 
he  undoubtedly  meant  it. 
There  is  no  reason  to  hide 
anything.  The  very  best 
terial  and  the  best  workmen 
obtainable  are  employed, 
nothing  is  slighted,  and  the 
company  is  determined  to 
build  the  finest  palace  cars  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Bissell  is  manager 
of  the  Buffalo  shops  and  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  are  Assistant- 
Manager  Benson  and  Secre¬ 
tary  Littlefield,  all  men  of 
practical  and  extensive  experi¬ 
ence. 

The  people  of  Buffalo  do 
not  fully  appreciate  the  value 
I  of  such  an  establishment  in 

- - -  I  their  midst.  Simply  because 

of  the  iron-machine  shop,  does  not  show  ;  they  do  not  stop  to  think.  But  when  it  is 
the  whole  length  of  the  room,  owing  to  I  known  that  the  pay  roll  of  the  Wagner  works 
difficulties  presented  to  the  photographer.  It  amounts  to  *1  080,000  per  annum  and  thjd 
oresents  the  shop  in  a  holiday  aspect,  too,  and  about  as  much  more  money  is  distributed 
the  reader  will  need  to  imagine  what  a  busy  annually  in  Buffalo  in  the  purchase  of  irom 
spot  it  must  be  when  there  are  between  200  wood  and  other  materials,  due  justice  will  be 

and  BOO  men  at  work,  as  busy  as  bees.  The  |  done. _ 

cabinet  room,  the  painters’  room,  the  brass- 
finishers’  room,  the  upholstering  dpeartment, 
the  glass  workers’  room,  and  the  carving 
of  which  we  give  a  corner  \ 

ingly  interesting  places  to  - 

visitor  has  passed  through  the  various  depart¬ 
ments,  and  witnessed  the  dexterous  workmen, 
beheld  the  labor  and  time-saving  machinery, 
inspected  the  raw  and 


human  nature.  Worldly  i 
monplaces  were  and  still  are 
undiscovered  country  to  Rui 
of  the  poems  in  the  second  vt 
published  before,  but  a  quoti 
Alpine  Lake,”  written  at  the  a 
to  the  public,  will  serve  as  an 
On  yonder  mountain’s  pi 
•  The  earliest  rays  of  mor: 
The  latest  lines  of  sun; 
When,  at  the  portals  of  I 
The  evening,  with  her 
Draws  o’er  the  day  her  c 
And  twilight  dimly  dies  i 

The  poems  and  fragments 
run  all  the  way  from 
Trust  thou  thy  love :  if  she  be 
sweet?  . 

Trust  thou  my  love  ,  if  she  k 
pure? 

Lay  thou  thy  soul  full  in  her 
feet;  — 

Fail,  Sun  and  Breath !—  yet, 
shall  endure.— 


SECTION  SHOWING  CAR  CONSTRUCTION. 


It  seems  like  sacrilege  to  f 
infantile  rhymes  of  Ruskin’s 
typographically-perfect  volu: 
part  of  the  Brantwood  edit! 
now  being  published  in  this  co 
E.  Merrill  &  Co.  of  New-Yorl 
kin’s  authority  and  with  type, 
ing  of  his  own  selection.  This 
by  the  wav,  is  named  after  tl 
by  the  side  of  Conistone  V 
England,  which  hasbeenMrj 
home  for  many  years  and  whi 
in  better  health  than  hel 
i,  although  he  is  in  his  7M 


THE  POETRY  OF  JOHN  RUSKIN. 

a  Great  Genius  Wrote  When  He 
Was  Seven  Years  Old. 

saving  macninery,  ,  Many  who  have  fallen  under  the  spell  of  John 
insDectea  me  raw  ^....-finished  material,  Ruskin’s  prose  will  treasure  the  poems  recently 

he  cannot  but  retire  convinced  that  if  life  is  collected  from  his  original  MSS.  and  now  pub- 


safe  and  perfect  comfort  can  be 
where  it  is  in  a  Wagner  palace  car.  The 
group  of  interiors  of  the  various  cars— day, 
dining  and  sleeping— furnishes  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  elaborate  carving  and  general  air 
of  luxury  and  elegance  that  characterize  all 
the  newer  cars  erected  at  these  shops.  One  \ 
individual  picture  shows  the  doorway  of  the  I 
latest  car  turned  out.  The  carving  is  very 
rich  and  profuse,  and  the  onyx  columns  over 
the  door  give  a  splendid  effect.  All  the  carving 
is  done  in  the  richest  mahogany,  which,  when 
highly  polished  has  a  royal  appearance. 

An  Interior  of  One. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  interior  of  one 
of  these  splendid  cars  must,  in  a  newspaper 
article,  necessarily  be  brief.  While  there  has 
been  great  progress  in  construction,  in  the 
elements  which  tend  toward  safety  and  dura¬ 
bility  and  comfort,  there  has  also  been  marked 
improvement  in  the  decorations.  To  combine 
colors  varieties  of  material  and  trimmings, 
and  to  treat  them  so  as  to  produce  the  most 
harmonious  effects,  requires  an  artist.  So 
many  considerations  are  necessary  that 


the  later  Ts  turned  out  from  the< 

Let  us  describe  a  sleeper — one  of  the  70-1 
way  palaces — than  which  there  is  nothing  of 
its  kind  finer  in  the  world.  It  is  divided  into 
main  saloon,  stateroom  and  smoking-room. 
The  main  saloon  is  elaborately  decorated, 
bringing  into  play  the  most  effective  devices  of 
architectural,  mural  and  relief  decorations. 
The  bulkhead  of  this  apartment  is  treated 
harmoniously,  the  development  springing  from 
a  richly  decorated  base,  supported  by  pilasters 
carrying  an  arch  and  frieze  of  conventional 
foliage  decoration,  spirited  almost  into  life  by 
artistically  carved  figures.  This  frieze  is  a 
pronounced  feature  of  artistic  design  and 
workmanship  covering  a  space  of  about  10 
square  feet,  carved  in  select  mahogany.  The 
sides  of  the  saloon  are  most  effectively  treated. 
The  bunks  like  the  bulkheads  are  elaborately 
carved  with  flat  pilasters  on  either  side,  richly 
and  tastefully  carved,  and  crowned  by  caps 
unique  in  design  and  finish.  The  centers  are 
filled  with  figure  carving  and  conventional 
development  of  the  acanthus  and  geometrical 
designs  taken  from  thesuperb  Byzantine  school, 
toned  down,  and  harmoniously  united  with 


teresting chiefly  to  the  inner  circled!  Mr.  Rus¬ 
her's  disciples.  But  be  as  lenient  as  one  may,  he 
can  frame  no  good  excuse  for  the  publication 
of  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  poetry,  one  of 
which  contains  only  verses  written  before  the 
author  was  17.  For  curiosity’s  sake  one  o 
two  samples  would  have  sufficed  and  forpoetry 
sake  every  stanza  could  have  been  spared 

Several  of  the  productions  in  Volume  I.  wer. 
written  at  the  age  of  seven  and  give  evidence 
of  an  amazing  precocity.  They  were  the 
efforts  of  a  much-praised  little  boy  whose  brain 
had  developed  at  the  expense  of  animal  spirits, 
who  had  already  inquired  in  blank  verse 
Papa  what’s  Time  ? — a  figure  or  a  sense  ? 
and  who  had  already  found  means  to  express 
a  real  love  of  beauty.  Although  it  was  a  mis¬ 
take  to  publish  these  verses,  not  a  little  can  be 
found  in  them  that  is  worth  seriousattention. 
The  following,  written  at  the  age  of  10,  will 
give  a  fair  idea  of  the  best  there  is  in  the  first 
volume  . 

.See  where  the  sun  doth  on  that  hill  arise. 

And  look  where  Phoebus  snatches  up  the  reins  : 
See  where  his  radiance  paints  the  morning  skies, 

And  where  unwillingly  the  darkness  wanes  ! 


THE  DECEMBER  H 


From  the  New-Yovi  Timas.  • 

The  sun  enters  the  sign  of  Ca 
cember  21  st  and,  astronomicall 
ter  then  begins.  The  sun  ther 
thest  limit  in  southern  declini 
27  minutes,  the  days  are  at  th 
from  that  time  onward  for 
months  the  shadows  of  nighi 
crach  on  the  light  of  day.  Tl 
lies  so  low  in  the  heavens  that 
seem  to  hasten  gloomily  to  th 
will  be  well  into  the  new  ye 
comes  apparent  that  the  sun  is 
ing  us.  . 

The  new  moon  came  in  brig 
morning  of  the  1st.  Althougl 
the  reckoning  by  which  astro 
compiled,  there  were  five  phas 
last  mojith,  when  it.  was  consid 
by  which  events  are  usually  me; 
of  the  new  moon  lapses  over  : 
30th  to  December  1st.  This 
give  five  phases  of  the  moon  foi 
;  new  moon  comes  in  on 

_ day  old  when  the  year  c 

for  1891  will  be  one. 

The  question  has  been  asked 
ice  between  those  phases  o 
which  a  portion  of  its  disk  is  ap 
and  its  disappearance  while  e 
the  whole  of  the  sun  is  always 
the  moon  is  always  in  darkn 
bright  side  of  the  moon  is  tur 
earth,  a  complete  circle  may  b 
said  that  the  moon  is  at  its  full 
casions  a  portion  only  of  the  b 
turned  toward  the  earth,  and  t 
ed  the  beautiful  crescents  and 
other  phases  of  the  moon. 

Suppose  a  case  that  may  aid 
this  matter  and,  for  exampU 
through  the  eyes  of  tj 


if  Tight 

bright  moonlights  ever 
think  of  what  it  would  be 
moons,  all  as  large  and  as  brill: 
moon,  shining  together.  That 
sort  of  illumination  which  the  li 
will  enjoy  in  the  circums 

earth-lighted  side  of  the  moon  ns  _ 

be  compared  in  brilliancy  with  the  suflBghted 
side,  but  the  brightness  will  still  be  peJjKtible, 
so  that  when  from  the  earth  one  looAKtt  the 
moon  he  sees  this  glow  distributed  all  «>r  the 
dark  portion  :  that  is,  he  observes  theWebly- 
lighted  globe  clasped  in  the  brilliant  aBns  of 
the  crescent.  At  a  later  phase  the  darl  part 
of  the  moon  entirely  ceases  to  be  visibli ■,  and 
this  for  a  double  reason  ;  first,  the  brig!  t  side 
of  the  earth  is  then  not  so  fully  turned  to  the 
moon,  and  therefore  the  illumination  it  re  :eives 
from  earthshine  is  not  so  great,  and  sect  ndly, 
the  increasing  size  of  the  sun-lighted  p^rt  of 
the  moon  has  such  an  augmented  -glow  that 
Che  fainter  light  is  overpowered  by  contrast. 

In  December,  Jupiter  will  no  longer  shine 
irivaled  as  the  most  conspicuous  planet  in 
the  evening  skies  A  rival  is  coming  into  view 
that  will  eventually  down  the  giant  and  wrest 


x  nave  just  opened  the  finest  line 
of  Cloakings  to  be  found  in  Buffalo 
and  can  suit  any  customer  in  quality 
or  price. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
manufacturing  department. 

W.  J.  N  AIRN, 

50 1  Main  Street. 


.-.IU  uoay  Sleeping  dolls  *1  00 
Kid  body  sleeping  dolls,  jointed  bisque  arms, 
(2  00.  $2.50  and  $5  00 
Extra  quality  jointed  dolls  75c  and  $1.25. 
Alma  jointed  doll  #1  25. 

Dressed  dolls  *1  00  and  $1  25. 

Large  dressed  doll  (4  50. 

Also  a  full  line  of  (ttmean  French  dolls  from 
$8.00  to  $50. 

BOOKS- 

Picture  books  5c.  8c.  10c,  15c. 

Large  child's  book  19c:  sold  everywhere  at 
26  cents. 

Four  styles  large  book  29c. 

Also  a  full  line  of  holiday  books,  elegantly 
illustrated  from  40c  to  $1.50, 

CELLULOID  0001)5- 
Hand  painted  bookmarks  25c 
Playing  cards  and  cases  50c. 

Whisk-bioom  holders  50c 
Photo  frames  $1  00 
Mirrors  $1  00. 

Calendars  75 


Beilis  Japanese  silk  handkerchiefs,  hem  | 
stitched— white,  black  or  colored — at  50< 

75c,  $1.00  $1.25 

Gents  colored  border  handkerchiefs  i 
12Kc.  20c.  25c  50c. 

Also  real  Duchess  and  Pt.  Gaze  handker-  I 
chiefs  from  50c  to  $50. 

In  fact,  anything  and  everything  I 
in  the  handkerchief  line  for  Xmas  | 
gifts 

The  variety,  the  beauty,  the  re¬ 
markable  quality  of  these  handker¬ 
chiefs  impress  every  visitor.  Even 
the  ones  for  least  have  nothing 
mean  or  common  about  them. 


A 


.  C?V  Vo\.__i 

Envelope - 

Foldout - - 


_  _  laterwg  dpes 

the'g'lass  workers'  roori,  and  the  carv.ngroom. 
of  which  we  give  a  corner  view,  are  all  exceed 
inglv  interesting  places  to  visit,  and  when  thi 
visitor  has  passed  through  the  various  depart¬ 
ments,  and  witnessed  the  dexterous  workmen,  , 
beheld  the  labor  and  time-saving  machinery  , 
inspected  the  raw  and  semi-finished  material, 
he  cannot  but  retire  convinced  that  it  is 

safe  and  perfect  comfort  can  lie  assured  any¬ 
where  it  is  in  a  Wagner  palace  car.  The  , 
group  ol  interiors  of  the  various  cars-day. 
dining  and  sleeping— furnishes  an  Re  len  t 
idea  of  the  elaborate  carving  and  general  air 
of  luxury  and  elegance  that  characterise  all 
the  newer  cars  erected  at  these  shops.  One 
individual  picture  shows  the  doorway  of  the 
latest  car  turned  out.  The  carving  is  very  | 
rich  and  profuse,  and  the  onyx  columns  over 
the  door  give  a  splendid  effect.  All  thecarving  | 
is  done  in  the  richest  mahogany,  which,  when 
highly  polished  has  a  royal  appearance 
An  Interior  of  One. 

A  detailed  description  of  the  interior  of  one 
of  these  splendid  cars  must,  in  a  newspaper 
article,  necessarily  be  brief.  While  there  has 
been  "Teat  progress  in  construction,  in  the 
elements  which  tend  toward  safety  and  dura¬ 
bility  and  comfort,  there  has  also  been  marked 
improvement  in  the  decorations  To  combine 
colors,  varieties  of  material  and  trimmings, 
and  to  treat  them  so  as  to  produce  the  most 
harmonious  effects,  requires  an  artist,  bo 
considerations  are  necessary  that 


Many  who  have  fallen  under  the  spell  of  John 
Ruskin's  prose  will  treasure  the  poems  recently- 
collected  from  his  original  MSS  and  now  pub- 


kite® 


muuuip  ...-  _ dows  of  nigl 

orach  on  the  light  of  day  Tl 
lies  so  low  in  the  heavens  that 
seem  to  hasten  gloomily  to  ill 
will  be  well  into  the  new  ye 
comes  apparent  that  the  sun  is 
ing  us.  .  . 

The  new  moon  came  in  brig 
morning  of  the  1st.  Althougl 
the  reckoning  by  which  astro 
compiled,  there  were  five  phas 
last  mojuh,  when  it  was  consid 
by  which  eventsare  usually  me. 
of  the  new  moon  lapses  over 
30th  to  December  1st.  This 
'  give  five  phases  of  the  moon  loi 
as  the  new  moon  comes  in  on 
but  a  day  old  when  the  year  c 
for  1891  will  be  one. 

The  question  has  been  asked 
ence  between  those  phases  o 
which  a  portion  of  its  disk  is  ap 
and  its  disappearance  while  e 
the  whole  of  the  sun  is  always 
the  moon  is  always  in  darkn 
bright  side  of  the  moon  is  Un¬ 
earth,  a  complete  circle  may  b 
said  that  the  moon  is  at  us  full 


other  phases  of  the  moon. 

Suppose  a  case  that  may  aid 
,i  - - . —  and,  |or  examplt 


i 


the  later  ~Ts  turned  out  from  thesa|^pp^ 
Let  us  describe  a  sleeper — one  of  the  70-feet  rail¬ 
way  palaces — than  which  there  is  nothing  of 
its  kind  finer  in  the  world.  It  is  divided  into 
main  saloon,  stateroom  and  smoking-room. 
The  main  saloon  is  elaborately  decorated, 
bringing  into  play  the  most  effective  devices  of 
architectural,  mural  and  relief  decorations. 
The  bulkhead  of  this  apartment  is  treated 
harmoniously,  the  development  springing  from 
a  richly  decorated  base,  supported  by  pilasters 
carrying  an  arch  and  frieze  of  conventional 
foliage  decoration,  spirited  almost  into  life  by 
artistically  carved  figures.  This  frieze  is  a 
pronounced  feature  of  artistic  design  and 
workmanship  covering  a  space  of  about  10 
square  feet,  carved  in  select  mahogany.  The 
sides  of  the  saloon  are  most  effectively  treated. 
The  bunks  like  the  bulkheads  are  elaborately 
carved  with  flat  pilasters  on  either  side,  richly 
and  tastefully  carved,  and  crowned  by  caps 
unique  in  design  and  finish.  The  centers  are 
filled  with  figure  carving  and  conventional 
development  of  the  acanthus  and  geometrical 
designs  taken  from  the  superb  Byzantine  school, 
toned  down,  and  harmoniously  united  with  a 
touch  of  renaissance  as  seen  in  some  of  the  build¬ 
ings  of  Italy.  The  seats,  the  backs  of  which 
strongly  suggest  the  Roman  antique  chair,  are 
happily  conceived  and  most  comfortable.  They 
are  covered  with  mohair  plush,  the  color  in 
unison  with  the  deck  linings  (treated  in  rich 
relief  and  stencil)  and  the  richly  carpeted 
floors.  This  entire  apartment  is  finished  in 
the  most  select  figured  SanDomingo  mahogany. 

Passing  the  handsome  portiere  and  opposite 
the  main  room  is  the  state  room,  which  is  even 
more  elaborate  than  the  main  room,  covered 
with  carvings  and  bewitching  in  its  splendor 
of  draperies  and  upholstering.  This  room  is 
developed  in  the  French  style  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XVI. 

Passing  along  a  corridor,  as  it  were,  of  select 
oak  the  smoking  room  is  reached.  This  apart¬ 
ment  is  treated  in  select  old  English  figured 
oak — resplendent  in  mirrors  with  brass  frames 
— portieres  and  select  carvings  of  the  antique 
school. 

The  rich  plush  upholstery  and  hangings,  the 
thick,  soft  carpets,  the  intense  richness  of  the 
polished  and  carved  mahogany,  the  perfection 
in  every  detail  are  such  as  to  command  ad¬ 
miration  and  challenge  comparison. 

Grand  Hotels  on  Wheels. 

While  these  ordinary  cars  are  gorgeous  and 
costly  enough  for  royalty  and  compare  in  ex¬ 
terior  and  interior  decorations  with  the  mag¬ 
nificent  private  cars  owned  by  many  of  the 
railway  nabobs  of  America,  the  latter  are  very 
differently  constructed  anu  contain  in  one  car 
all  the  facilities  and  comforts  of  a  grand  hotel. 
The  Ellsmere,  owned  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Webb, 
president  of  the  Wagner  Palace  Car  Company, 
is  doubtless  the  richest  railroad  car  ever  con¬ 
structed,  costing  over  $35, T)00.  It  is  78  feet 
long  from  end  to  end,  which  is  about  eight  feet 
longer  than  any  other  car  in  existence,  and  no 
expense  was  spared  to  make  it  what  it  really  is, 
a  first-class  traveling  hotel.  The  last  room  in 
the  Ellsmere  is  the  observation  room,  next 
is  a  stateroom,  then  the  grand  salon,  or  presi¬ 
dent's  room.  The  parlor  adjoins  the  latter 
room,  and  back  of  the  parlor  is  another  state¬ 
room  Then  comes  the  servants'  room  with 
sleeping  accommodation  for  four.  The  ice-box 
and  pantry  are  next  in  line  and  then  thej 
kitchen,  with  its  regulation  cooking  range, 
china  closets,  sink  and  other  needs.  A  well- 
stocked  library,  an  upright  piano  and  a  bar¬ 
ber  shop  complete  the  equipment.  Some  of 
the  men  fortunate  enough  to  own  one  of  these 
palaces  are  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  William  K. 
Vanderbilt,  George  Vanderbilt  (whose  beauti¬ 
ful  new  car,  the  Swannanoa,  was  very  re¬ 
cently  completed),  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Pres¬ 
ident  Bliss  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad, 

H.  Walter  Webb,  vice  president  of  the  Wagner 
Palace  Car  Company  and  third  vice  president 
of  the  New-York  Central  Railroad.  Once  in 
a  while  a  big  theatrical  star  comes  along  and 
engages  a  private  car  in  which  to  flit  all  over 
the  continent.  Patti  always  does  it.  So  do 


reftUtu- 

resting  chiefly  to  the  inner  circleflT  Mr.  Rus- 
■IftiT's  disciples.  But  be  as  lenient  as  one  may,  he 
can  frame  no  good  excuse  for  the  publication 
of  two  volumes  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  poetry,  one  of 
which  contains  only  verses  written  before  the 
author  was  17.  For  curiosity's  sake  one  or 
two  samples  would  have  sufficed  and  for  poet ry's 
sake  every  stanza  could  have  been  spared. 

Several  of  the  productions  in  Volume  I.  were 
written  at  the  age  of  seven  and  give  evidence 
of  an  amazing  precocity.  They  were  the 
efforts  of  a  much-praised  little  boy  whose  brain 
had  developed  at  the  expense  of  animal  spirits, 
who  had  already  inquired  in  blank  verse 
Papa  what's  Time  ? — a  figure  or  a  sense  ? 
and  who  had  already  found  means  to  express 
a  real  love  of  beauty.  Although  it  was  a  mis¬ 
take  to  publish  these  verses,  not  a  little  can  be 
found  in  them  that  is  worth  serious  attention. 
The  following,  written  at  the  age  of  10,  will 
give  a  fair  idea  of  the  best  there  is  in  the  first 


There  is  something  more  in  this  than  the 
ambition  of  precocity  and  something  better 
than  infantile  pretentiousness.  A  spiritual 
appreciation  of  nature’s  beauty  is  discernible 
in  these  shallow  verses  and  gives  promise  of 
the  idealist  of  later  years.  In  the  second  vol¬ 
ume,  consisting  largely  of  poems  written  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  10  and  36,  it  is  noticeable  that 
the  verse  frequently  contains  rich  imagery 


tnii .  irf 

-of  Tighti^^^mkof^H^HB| 
bright  moonlights  ever 
think  of  what  it  would  be  if 
moons,  all  as  large  and  as  brill; 
moon,  shining  together.  That 
sort  of  illumination  which  the  h 
will  enjoy  in  the  circums 

earth-lighted  side  of  the  moon  ns  _ 

be  compared  in  brilliancy  with  the  suJEghted 
side,  but  the  brightness  will  still  be  peiVKtible,  1 
so  that  when  from  the  earth  one  loolSKt  the  . 
moon  he  sees  this  glow  distributed  all  3Er  the  " 
dark  portion  :  that  is,  he  observes  theijebly-  < 
lighted  globe  clasped  in  the  brilliant  aBns  of 
the  crescent.  At  a  later  phase  the  darW  part 
of  the  moon  entirely  ceases  to  be  visibli,  and  1 
this  for  a  double  reason  ;  first,  the  brigm  side 
of  the  earth  is  then  not  so  fully  turned  tjo  the 
moon,  and  therefore  the  illumination  it  receives 
from  earthshine  is  not  so  great,  and  secondly, 
the  increasing  size  of  the  sun-lighted  p^rt  of 
the  moon  has  such  an  augmented  glow  that 
the  fainter  light  is  overpowered  by  contrast. 

In  December,  Jupiter  will  no  longer  shine 
unrivaled  as  the  most  conspicuous  planet  in 
the  evening  skies.  A  tival  is  coming  into  view 
that  will  eventually  down  the  giant  and  wrest  - 
from  him  the  sovereignty  that  ne  has  wielded 
for  so  many  weeks.  Fair  Venus  has  already 
emerged  from  her  long  seclusion  within  the 
sun’s  rays,  and  may  be  seen  serenely  shining  . 
in  the  sunset's  glow,  by  those  who  are  blessed  * 
with  a  keen  power  of  vision.  She  is  now  only  t 
an  hour  behind  the  sun,  but  the  distance  is  r 
gradually  increasing,  and  will  continue  to  do  t 
so  until  May,  when,  having  gotten  to  the  end  P 
of  her  travels  in  that  direction,  she  will  begin 
retracing  her  steps.  She  promises,  however, 
to  be  larger,  and,  if  possible,  more  beautiful 
the  coming  year  than  she  has  been  during  the  / 
past  13  months,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal.  'J 

Jupiter  on  the  1st  approached  within  DO  de¬ 
grees  of  the  snn.  From  this  it  can  be  seen 
that  it  has  taken  the  planet  almost  a  year  to 
pass  over  one-quarter  of  the  path  in  which  it 
moves,  as  in  February  he  was  in  opposition,  £ 
or  180  degrees  from  the  sun.  It  will  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  interest  from  this  on  during  the  “ 
clear,  bright,  crisp  winter  evenings  to  witness 
the  gradual  coming  together  of  the  two  rivals 


x  nave  just  opened  the  finest  line 
of  Cloakings  to  be  found  in  Buffalo 
and  can  suit  any  customer  in  quality 
or  price. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
manufacturing  department. 

w.  irnim, 

501  Main  Street. 


“BY  GEORGE! 

I  had  no  idea  you  carried  such  an  assortment; 
if  you  only  had  this  stock  of  furniture  down 
town,  you  would  give  the  big  concerns  a  hard 
rub.  But,  my  boy,  at  present  your  location  is 
too  far  out."  We  hear  this  from  furniture  ex 
perts  every  day  in  the  week. 

BUY  OP  GEORGE, 


Kid  body  sleepingdolls,  jointed  bisque  ai 
$3  0U,  *3.50  and  *5  00 
Extra  quality  jointed  dolls  75c  and  $1.23. 
Alma  jointed  doll  $1  25. 

Dressed  dolls  $1  >10  and  $1.35. 

Large  dressed  doll  $4  50. 


Also  a  full  line  of  holiday  books,  e 
illustrated  lrom  40c  to  $1. 50, 
CELLULOID  GOODS- 
Hand  painted  bookmarks  25c 


oto  frames  $100 
rrors  $1.00. 
lendars  75c. 


mmm. 


J.  J.  George, 

897-899  »  A'N  S  .  C  ARLTOl 
7  A.  M.  until  9  P.  M. 

tteuse  Alcohol 

pure  alcohol  to  make  Wolff  s  Acme 
Blacking.  Alcohol  is  good  lbr  leatlii  i ; 
it  is  good  for  the  skin.  Alcohol  is  the  chief 
ingredient  of  Cologne,  Florida  Water,  and 
Bay  Rum  the  well  known  face  washes. 
We  think  there  is  nothing  too  costly  to  use 
in  a  good  leather  preservative. 

Acme  Blacking  retails  at  20c. 
and  at  that  price  sells  readily.  Many 
people  are  so  accustomed  to  buying  a  dress¬ 
ing  or  blacking  at  5c.  and  10c.  a  bottle 
that  they  cannot  understand  that  a  black- 
ingcan  be  clicap  at  20c.  We  want  to  meet 
them  with  cheapness  if  wo  can,  and  to  ac¬ 
complish  this  we  offer  a  reward  of 

$10,000 

for  a  recipe  which  will  enable  us  to  make 
Wolff’s  Acme  Blacking  at  such  a  price 
that  a  retailer  can  profitably  sell  it  at  10c.  a 
Isittle.  We  hold  this  offer  open  until 
Jan.  1st,  1893. 

WOLFS'  *  RANDOLPH,  Philadelphia. 


DR.  HOXSIE’S 

CERTAIN 


The  north  aisle  is  like  a  dream 
of  fairyland  for  the  youngsters. 

.  Games  and  playthings  for  girls 
and  boys  alike.  In  many  a  sugar 
coating  of  fun  hide  chunks  of  wis¬ 
dom. 

It’s  quite  possible  to  order 
things  by  mail  and  get  what  you 
send  for,  but  all  the  enthusiasm  is 
lost  by  not  coming.  It’s  worth  a 
trip  to  Buffalo  from  a  hundred 
miles  away  to  see  if  not  to  buy. 
This  store  never  wore  a  more 
metropolitan  look,  never  retailed 
on  such  a  low  price  basis.  The 
results  of  our  work  show  to  such 
tremendous  advantage  that  com¬ 
parison  is  out  of  the  question. 
W e’ve  gone  way  beyond  even  our 
own  past.  And  we  know  of  no 
place  where  money  goes  further. 

Millinery. 

Winter  styles  in  hats  and  bonnets 
are  becoming  That’s  a  prime  con¬ 
sideration.  Get  the  fashion  makers 
started  on  a  right  basis  and  trade  ’ll 
be  twice  as  active.  Some  people  pre¬ 
fer  to  ignore  absurd  notions,  even  to 
the  extent  o*  being  out  of  fashion. 

Trimmed  mil  inery  is  p  entiful,  and 
our  own  workroom  stands  ready  to 
work  out  your  suggestions 


vjciiis  Japanese  silk  handkerchiefs.  I 
stitched— white,  black  or  colored — at 
75c.  $1.09  $1.25 


In  fact,  anything  and  everything 
in  the  handkerchief  line  for  Xm; 
gifts. 

The  variety,  the  beauty,  the  re 
markable  quality  of  these  handker¬ 
chiefs  impress  every  visitor.  Even 
the  ones  for  least  have  nothing 
mean  or  common  about  them. 


Sealskins. 

The  manufacturer  of  our  seal 
skins  is  coming  from  New-York 
next  week  to  talk  with  you  about 
differences.  His  is  the  finest 
Alaska  seal,  London  dyed.  Be¬ 
cause  it  costs  less  than  others  you 
may  not  understand.  We  can 
tell  you  all  about  it,  but  we’re 
glad  he’s  coming,  because  he 
made  the  garments.  A  man  who 
makes  a  thing  should  be  able  to 
show  its  fine  points  better  than 
an  ordinary  seller. 

Mr.  Turk  will  be  here  on  De 
cember  15th,  16th  and  17th.  Yo 
have  our  guarantee  back  of  every 
sealskin  he  sells. 

Cloaks.  . 

The  good  cheer  of  the  coming 
holiday  may  lend  a  little  unusual 
interest  to  tne  cloak  section. 
Those  already  provided  for  the 
winter  months  may  have  others 
to  think  of.  These  are  smart 
things  to  think  about : 

Large  line  of  new  elide  capes,  in  black  at 
grey,  tan  and  slate  mixtures;  reduced 
price  from  $28  to  $20. 

Large  lot  of  children's  long  cloaks  4  to 
years,  now  selling  at  $4.50;  cost  $0  to  ma 


Time  enough  yet  to  have  any 
style  overgarment  made  to  order. 
We’ve  the  materials  and  facilities 
right  to  hand.  That’s  part  of 
I  our  work. 


BARNES,  HENGERER  &  CO 


BY  DUANE  DOTY. 
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The  Uees  of  Gli 
Oars. 


The  Industry  of  Embossing,  Bevelin 
and  Crystallizing  Glass,  and  Mir¬ 
ror  Making  Here. 


A  brief  description  of  theJ^cesses 
of  preparing  glass  for  use  ipflretrdass 
cars  cannot  be  devoid  of  .nterest  to 
those  who  ir°  n  manu fac-i 

turlng»aith*r 

lives.  .Tbetnislmnl  IllsWisriln, 
Pullman  Car  Works  Wlords  mostra- 
tlons  of  these  processes  and  Is  the 
basis  of  the  ouUlce  here  presented. 
Three  rooms  In  the  water  tower,  a 
structure  sixty-eight  feet  square  and 
195  feet  high,  and  rooms  well  lighted 
from  all  sides,  are  used,  and  fifty  op¬ 
eratives  are  employed  in.  transform¬ 
ing  the  naked  glass  of  commerce  in¬ 
to  mirrors  and  Into  other  beautiful 
forms  in  which  this  substance  is 
found  In  modern  earn 


Glass  Is  defined  as  a  product  of 
fusion,  having  a  luster  known  as 
vitreous,  and  is  derived  from  the 
melting  of  silica  with  an  alkali.  No 
compound  discovered  by  man  has 
been  of  more  general  benefit  to  the 
human  race.  With  it  innumerable 
utensils  are  made,  the  windows  of 
houses  constructed,  and,  '  without 
bottles  for  holding  almost  all  known 
substances,  chemistry  would  have 
been  almost  an  impossibility.  The 
telescope  and  microscope,  revealing  to 
man  the  infinitely  great  and  the  in¬ 
ti  ret  eiy  little aiesg  the  cartels  of 
creation,  could  not  hate  ben  made 
-  without  this  substance.  Like  many 
other  arts  glass-makliig  Is'  a  very 
ancient  one.  There  is  in  the  British 
Museum  a  small  glass  lion’s  head  of 
a  bluelsh  tint  with  figure*,  upon  It 
which  show  that  It  was  made  4,300 
years  ago.  There  is  also  S  piece  df 
green  colored  glass  in  existence  with 
cuttings  upon  it,  which  are  evidence 
that  It  was  made  1400  years  before 
Christ-  Glass  bottles  containing  red 
wlhe  are  represented  upon  Egyptian 
monuments  which  are  known  to  be 
4,000  years  old.  The  art  of  maklpg 
x  glass  may  have  been  lost  many  times 
•  and  rediscovered.  Wendell  Phillips, 

nft 
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don.. ",  Two  hundred 
'  .  SUa*s  mirrors  In  Prance 

w*rJdf«6«fly-that  princes  alone  could 
L  affoi  theta.  We  also  have  records 
0f  small  glass  mirrors  among  the 
a  dent  Greeks,  but  no  specimens  of 
dein  have  some  down  to  our  time. 
Three  hundred  and  thirty-five  years 
before .  Christ,  Alexander  the  Great 
used  mirrors  to  convey  signals  by 
sunlight  In  more  recent  times*  tbe 
ideas  of  that  military  man  have  been 
arranged  into  a  science  called  helio¬ 
graph/.  The  heliostat.  Invented  in 
Holland  in  the  18th  century,  and  the 
heliograph*'  invented  by  Manse  in 
1876,  have  been  much  used  by  British 
officers  In  jjbeir  Asiatic  campaigns. 
BgMmtona^of^Bh^»rtTume^^g| 

a»'-u*p(iar  and  disappear 

and  the  1»  t*  rvalf' “of,  ^appearance 
and  disappearance  being  bte'led 
in  lengths  to  produce ,  .vgucfcr  an 
arrangement  of  long*  and  sig¬ 

nals  known  as  the  Morse  alphabet 
A  six-inch  mirror  has  j.oduced  sig¬ 
nals  easily  read  fifty  miles  distant 
The  heliograph  lspr,j  used  la  terres¬ 
trial  surveys.  MJyrors  are  so  cheap 
and  abuudaDt  to-day  that  to  renew 
broken  ones,  and  supply  tbe  steadily 
increasing  demand  tor  new  ones,  Eu¬ 
rope  alone  now  manufactures  mirror 
surface  enough  each  year  to  cover  500 
acres.  In  the  middle  ages  glass  was 
sometimes  backed  with  sheets  of  pol¬ 
ished  metal  tor  mirrors.  The  city  of 
Venice  first  made  mirrors  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  scale.  About  the  middle  of 
1500  A.  IX,  the  Murano  glass  houses 
made  glass  mirrors  silvered  with  an 
amalgamand  often  beveled  in  the 
present  style  of  fashionable  glasses. 
Thousands  of  these  old  beveled  mir¬ 
rors  are  still  in  existence.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of;  plate  glass  200  years  ago 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  thisjndustry 
ii*  Frepge,  Tfie  word  “silvering"  was 
practioSSl  taeaulngless  till  about 
fifty  years  ago,  as  no  silver  was  used 
la  the  process.  ’The  great  German 
chemist, ‘Liebig,  discovered  the  mod¬ 
ern  process  of  silvering  glass  which 
is  In  such,  general  use.  The  process 
of  applying  an  amalgam  of  tin  and 
mercury  to  the  surface  of  glass  is 
slow  and' Unhealthful,  but  the  results 
are  excellent  and  some  of  the  best 
mirrors  are  now  made  by  this  process. 
Tbe  process  in  Pullman  is  tbe  one  of 
silvering,  and,  where  pains  are  taken 
to  protect  tbe  Silver  from  oxidation, 
this  process  if  perfectly  satisfactory. 

fllui  Emboaainic. 

,  Plenty  of  plate  glass  of  a  quality 
whlcb  abswers  well  for  gla/Jug  Is 
Is .  country,  but  English 
plats.ts  best  suited  tor 
Ktp^i  .of  minors.  The 
.pei1  windows,  door  add 
ts,  and  for  Gothic  windows 
and  portions  of  it 
aches.  The 
ret  put  into 
f  steam  pipe  and 
turd  of  about  one 


erosive  effect  of  the  acid,  the  result 
being  good  etchings  of  such  objects. 
The  process  of  etching  glass,  which 
Is  analogous  to  photo-lithography,  is 
not  yet  much  used.  ' 

CrjateUUlu*  Glut. 

This  process  consists  in  covering 
one  surface  of  pieces  of  plate  glass 
with  a  coating  of  glue.  The  pieces 
thus  coated  are  placed  upon  shelves 
to  dry,  and,  in  drying,  the  glue 
seems  to  crystallise  and  shrink  to 
slightly  smaller  compass,  pulling  up 
thin  flakes  of  the  glass  as  it  is  peeled 
off.  The  glass  so  treated  looks  milch 
like  our  winter  window  panes  when 
Covered  with  a  coating  of  frost  crys¬ 
tals.  Such  glass  is  used  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  for  deck  lights. 

Tbe  finest  English  and  Bdfiian 
plate-glass  is  best  for  ear  mlrrOta 
To  make  a  mirror  the  glare  is  first 
thoroughly  cleansed  with  water  end 
then  polished  with  rouge,  a  form  of 
oxide  of  Iron,  which  brightens  it.find 
removes  every  scratch  and  surface  de¬ 
fect.  It  is  then  placed  upon  a  grated 
platform  over  colls  of  steampipe,  and 
is  covered  with  a  liquid  compound 
made  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil¬ 
ver,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  calcium  which  at  ouce  precipitates 
metallic  silver  upon  the  glass.  In 
this  process  some  chloride  of  silver  is 
also  formed  which  is  collected  and  the 
silver  recovered  from  It.  The'  glass 
is  then  carefully  washed.  The  heat 
under  the  mirror  plate  aids  much  in 
the  precipitation  of  the  metallic  sil¬ 
ver,  and  appears  to  render  the  silver 
brighter.  After  drying,  the  back  of 
the  mirror  is  painted  with  a  coat  of 
red  lead  and  then  bronzed,  if  re¬ 
quired,  which  protects  tbe  silver 
from  oxidation,  as  well  as  from  injury 
by  contact  with  other  objects.  When 
gold  is  required  in  depressions  etched 
in  the  glass,  it  is  put  there  in  the 
leaf  by  means  of  Russian  isinglass,  a 
fine  transparent  glue  made  froth  fish 
bladders. 

Beveling  GleW. 

This  is  a  process  requiring  several 
operations.  The  first  grinding  Is  on 
a  horizontal  iron  wheel  upon  which 
fine  sand  is  sprinkled;  then  the  bev¬ 
eled  edge  is  still  further  ground  up-; 
onasimilar  wheel  covered  with  emery. 
The  next  step  is  grinding  upon  a 
horizontal  grindstone,  a  quality  of 
stone  which  is  only  found  in  Scot¬ 
land;  then  vertical  wooden  wheels 
put  a  more  finished  touch  upon  the 
beveled  edges,  and  finally  every  cut 
edge  is  perfectly  polished  upon  ver¬ 
tical  felt  wheels  covered  with  rouge. 
The  grinding  of  glass  is  regarded  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  add  treatment  where, 
silver  is  tor  be.  umjd  upon  Outran* 
luent  portion.  -  Old  mlrreM  whlottf 
taqulre  rtsllverinf  are  flwfi.  {ul  ln»! 
a  bath  of  lye  to  cut  off  the  'punt  on 
them,  then  nitric  acid  is  employed 
for  taking  off  the  metallic  all  very 
which  is  put  into  the  form  of  chloride 
Of  silver  tor  Ure  again.  The  silver 
used  la  purchased  In  the  forflaof  cry#» 


Tfii  Finest  lllHitritieps  of 
Ssu  liththllnu  Train  it 
W*ir»  Fair 


Carving  is  ope  of  the  oldfit 
arts,  and  wast.oo  doubt, 
practiced  in  prehistoric 
and  horn  carriage  of  j 
Vies  attest,  and  this, 
ibefore  knowledge  of 
is  ted.  The  art  was  em 

Babylon,  Assyria,  Ancient 
Greece  upon  thrones,  al 
scepters,  furniture,  wi 
other  things.  jjThe  Bi 
references  to  -carving, 
stone  carvlngtJlike  th 
and  Egypt  are'-unrlv 
day.  The  doors  of  So 
pie  were  of  olive'  w 
Irately  carved.  Wo: 
icarving  as  "a  branch 
iosnally  limited  to  wort-, 
ivory.”  It  isi  the  art  * 
}wood  to  ornamental  forma 
jpf  chisels,  gravers  and  o 
jtools.  In  earring  meta 
pomes  chasing,  and  wit 
Aerials  'it  is.. molding, 
pivilized  peoples  idol 

Es  been  a  Well-pa tronli 
people  ldve  their  1<‘ 
pies  and  expend  up*.  ■- 
Wealth  as  Jhbey  can; 
wooden  idoif  seem  to  b 
perfection  io^American  tfil 
.The  exhibition  the  d 

tain  hundred*^: 
idols  car  ved  Pjr  sa  vag 
hibits  are  highly  inst 
kbow  the  art.Wnd 


ifforta  at 
prnitore  rte.fi 
*  children.,' 
be-Art  GaUe; 


THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 
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suited  to  car  work,  —Pullman  Journal.  Aug.  10,  1893. 

la  so  limited.  The  carv-  - - - - 

f  car  is  especially  no- 
ng  of  flowers,  fruit, 
bination  smoking  and 
gives  the  impression  of 
car  with  large  pilasters, 
leaves  at  their  tops.  In 
ar  the  bunk  fronts  are 
Rams’  beads  are  on 
partitions  and  seat  ends, 
i  also  on,  bulk  beads, 
very  pleasing.  The  obser- 
car  is  richly '  supplied  with 
carvings  and  with  many  fine 
overhead  and  heavy  piers 
The  carvings  in  these 
made  principally  trf  ver- 
Never  before  in  the 
«f  car  construction  has  so 
1  work,  such  rich 
wood  carving  been 


H 


me  wneel,  the  depres- 
wheel  leaving  elevations 
form  upon  the  molding, 
wheels  when  in  use  are 
Jets  of  gas,  the  bested 
even  and  perfect  prod- 
re  without  breaking 
ing  the  wood.  In  this 
kinds  of  ornamental 
and  at  one-fiftieth 
s  cost  of  carving  such 


Aarougn  the  courtesy  of  the  libra- 
I8  r,a?  we  able  to  place  before  our 
e  readers  a  statement  of  the  books  of 
j  the  library  used  by  readers  during 
*  the  P®81  fo“r  years,  ending  July  3fr 
[  1893.  This  beautiful  library,  the 
,  gift  of  President  George  M.  Pullman 
,  to  his  city,  now  has  8,000  volumes, 
i  and  takes  nearly  one  hundred  maga¬ 
zines  and  papers  for  the  use  of  its- 
members.  The  year’s  record  shows 
that  books  of  biography,  poetry,  and 
1  science  were  in  greater  demand  than* 
during  the  fiscal  year  1892,  and  that 
fiction  and  Juveniles  comprise  only  26 
per  cent  of  the  total  of  books  taken, 
or  3  per  cent  less  than  last  year 
The  library  rooms  were  refitted  tbft  * 
year  and  new  carpets  supplied  for 
them.  They  are  regarded  by  all  via- 
itors  as  the  handsomest  library  rooms 
in  this  country. 

The  following  tabular  statement 
exhibits  the  whole  number  of  books 
used  from  every  department  of  the 
library  for  the  years  Indicated,  and 
the  percentage  of  each  department 
upon  the  whole  number  for  those 
years: 


machine  for  wood- work 
ir  roughing  out  designs 
by  chisels,  gouges  and 
hands  of  skilled  carv- 
of  a  machine  of  this 
*  early  as  1800.  The 
use  here  consists  of  a 
in  the  front  center  of 
item  Is  fastened.  This 
be  of  wood  and  made  by 
r,  though  if  many  copies 
be  made  the  pattern  is 
>nze.  At  the  right  and 
center  of  the  table  where 
rests,  the  wooden  blocks 
are  fastened;  there  are 
such  blocks,  and  some- 
as  six  or  eight.  Over 
movable  frame- work  so 
to  be  moved  readilv  up  or 
to  tbe  right  or  left,  as  the 
nooses.  Pendent  from  the 
frame-work  are  small  flex-  I 
inclosed  in  leather  tubes, 
lower  end  of  each  shaft 
itlng  tools  are  fastened, 
made  to  turn  10,000  times 
,  Immediately  over  the 
at  the  center,  is  a  blunt  but 
pindle  metal  point  of  the 
as  the  end  of  the  cutting 
which  is  in  the  same  plane 
points  of  those  tools, 
cutting  tools  are  made  j 
vertically,  the  blunt 
the  center  is  moved  .< 
by  the  operator,  the  l 
rising  and  falling  over  ' 
of  the  blocks  to  be  cut,  J 
'  lunt  point  at  the  center  t 
while  moving  to  and  fro 
Witten  the  cutting  J- 
ger  remove  any  of  the  I 
them,  the  surface  of  the  “ 
exactly  conforms  to  _ 
rn  in  the  center  of  g 
machine  can  do  the 

.  and  there  - 
the  variety  of  s 
can  be  done  by  this 
ral  hundred  patterns  - 
been  used  here.  After  f 
carving  are  taken  from 
they  are  turned  over  to  - 
to  be  “touched  up, "  made  i 
ady  for  use  by  the  cabi-  7 
A  dozen  such  machines 
In  these  shops.  From  „ 
and  hoys  have  been  s 
in  carving  during  the  := 


pa 
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ving'tor  cars  must 
so  as  to  accumulate 
The  edges 


The  number  of  books  drawn  from.- 
the  Public  Library  during  each  fiscal 
year  since  It  was  opened  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

BOOKS  DRAWN  FROM  TH*  I. IDRARY^^^ 


I  years'**0  f1*88  mirrors  in  France 
_  '“T  wer^  6  costly -that  princes  alone  could 

The  Uses  of  O-laas  in  a  He*  them-.  We  al8°  have  records 

p  0f  small  glass  mirrors  among  the 

'^ars‘  sclent  Greeks,  but  no  specimens  of 

- —  :iem  have  come  down  to  our  time. 

„  ,  .  „  „  ,  _  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  years 

The  Industry  of  Embossing,  Beveling:  before  Christ,  Alexander  the  Great 
and  Crystallizing  Glass,  and  Mir-  used  mirrors  to  convey  signals  by 
ror  Making-  Here  sunlight  In  more  recent  times*  the 

B  ideas  of  that  military  man  have  been 

-  arranged  into  a  science  called  helio- 

graphy.  Hie  heliostat,  invented  in 
hy  duane  doty.  Holland  in  the  18th  century,  and  the 

sjsszszOi  isxszz  sfsawrsa  js  nu 

those  jrho-are  engaged  n  manufa^  By  means  of  suchlnstrumonts,  sig- 
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Pullman  Car  Works  rffords  illnstra-  rlnSrT.»  ^i^aDDearaiice 

b-0.":  o°f 

muTtur.“VelcS^t1J«re«d  tbe^Morse^aiphabet 

JroJaU  5ft  “a*  ZT 

ffSSSZ  rfilf  ^mmeTi°rim  The  »$££$  i.T>  SSTtalSSt 

tngnfi^rnrf  an*!ig}nto  other  beautiful  trial  8urT®y8-  rors  are  so  cheap 
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unu*.  rope  alone  now  manufactures  mirror 

Glass  Is  defined  as  a  product  of  surface  enough  each  year  to  cover  500 
fusion,  having  a  luster  known  as  acres.  In  the  middle  ages  glass  was 
vitreous,  and  is  derived  from  the  sometimes  backed  with  sheets  of  pol- 
mclting  of  silica  with  an  alkali.  No  ‘shed  metal  for  mirrors.  The  city  of 
compound  discovered  by  man  has  Venice  first  made  mirrors  on  a  corn- 
been  of  more  general  benefit  to  the  mercial  scale.  About  the  middle  of 
human  race.  With  it  innumerable  1500  A.  D.,  the  Murano  glass  houses 
utensils  are  made,  the  windows  of  made  glass  mirrors  silvered  with  an 
houses  constructed,  and,  without  amalgam  and  often  beveled  in  the 
bottles  for  holding  almost  all  known  present  style  of  fashionable  glasses, 
substances,  chemistry  would  have  Thousands  of  these  old  beveled  mir- 
been  almost  an  impossibility.  The  rors  are  still  in  existence.  The  dis- 
teleaeope  and  microscope,  revealing  to  covery  of  plate  glass  200  years  ago 
man  the  infinitely  great  and  the  in-  gave  a  great  impulse  to  this  .industry 

Irrltrlj-  UUI - -g  t*u»  ngrtala  of  in  France-  The  word  “silvering”  was 

creation,  could  not  have  been  made  practically  meaningless  tm  about 
without  this  substance.  Like  many  fifty  years  ago,  as  no  silver  was  used 
other  arts  glass-making  is  a  very  In  the  process.  The  great  German 
ancient  one.  There  is  in  the  British  chemist,  Liebig,  discovered  the  mod- 
Museum  a  small  glass  lion’s  Ijead  of  ern  process  of  silvering  glass  which 
a  bluelsh  tint  with  figures  upon  it  is  in  such  general  use.  The  process 
which  show  that  it  was  made  4,300  of  applying  an  amalgam  of  tin  and 
years  ago.  There  is  also  a  piece  df  mercury  to  the  surface  of  glass  is 
green  colored  glass  in  existence  with  slow  and  unhealthful,  but  the  results 
cuttings  upon  it,  which  are  evidence  are  excellent  and  some  of  the  best 
that  it  was  made  1450  years  befbre  mirrors  are  now  made  by  this  process. 
Christ.  Glass  bottles  containing  red  The  process  in  Pullman  is  the  one  of 
wine  are  represented  upon  Egyptian  silvering,  and,  where  pains  are  taken 
monuments  which  are  known  to  be  to  protect  the  silver  from  oxidation, 
4,000  years  old.  The  art  of  makipg  this  process  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 
^  glass  may  have  been  lost  many  times  EmbodOn*. 

and  rediscovered.  Wendell  Phillips,  Plenty  of  plate  glass  of  a  quality 
in  his  lecture  upon  the  “Lost  Arts,”  which  answers  well  for  glazing  is 
speaks  of  a  piece  of  Egyptian  glass  madd  ilL  this  country,  but  English 
which  had  planes  of  color  pining  en-  and  Belgian  plate  is  best  spited  for 
tirely  through  It,  a  feature  jjrhich  to-  the  finest  kinds  of  mirrors.  The 
day  cpnnot  be  reproduced.  Of  course  glass  for  upper  windows,  door  and 
we  find  examples  of  perfect  glass  in  deck  lights,  and  for  Gothic  windows 
nature,  like  some  of  the  -'  precious  is  usually  embossed  and  portions  of  it 
8 tones.  Our  Imitations  of  thjsse  nat-  silvered,  in  Pullman  coaches.  The 
urai  glasses,  though  .femaflfcgble,  ate  naked  pane  of  glass  Is 'first  put  into 


still  imperfect.  A 
transparency  .now  cl 
bestHplate  gUm?  wh 
glasi  made  ..was  offi 
cent;  this  is  shown  ii 
ament  •xprwlon,.  *1 


the  area  in 

"  dark  Africa  in  which  they  can  be 
used  as  currency  is  rapidly  diminish¬ 
ing  and  will  soon  wholly  disappear. 
In  the  twelfth  century  only  palaces 
in  England  had  glass  windows.  Even 
as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  in 
England  and  the  seventeenth  centu¬ 
ry  in  Scotland  glass  was  used  only  in 
the  windows  of  the  houses  of  the 


In  the  manufacture  of  the  common 
forms  of  glass,  the  following  sub¬ 
stances  are  used:  Silica  (s»nH  „r  mil. 


perfect  a  pit  dfer  colls  of  steam  pipe  and 
lyes  ohr  heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  one 
Sarlidst-  JUundrod-and  -twenty  degrees. -  A -thin, 
branslu-  coating  6f  a  compound  made  of  bees- 
W  TCtfr  ##£  rekin,  etc.,  is  then  spread  over 
rough  a  the  upper  surface,  in  order  to  cause  a 
ricllflfc  jhew>  ,Jt  lead  foil  to  adhere  quite 


erosive  effect  of  the  acid,  the  result 
being  good  etchings  of  such  objects. 
The  process  of  etching  glass,  which 
is  analogous  to  photo-lithography,  is 
not  yet  much  used. 

CrjratalUsInr  OIbm. 

This  process  consists  in  covering 
one  surface  of  pieces  of  plate  glass 
with  a  coating  of  glue.  The  pieces 
thus  coated  are  placed  upon  shelves 
to  dry,  and,  in  drying,  the  glue 
seems  to  crystallize  and  shrink  to 
slightly  smaller  compass,  pulling  up 
thin  flakes  of  the  glass  as  it  Is  peeled 
off.  The  glass  so  treated  looks  much 
like  our  winter  window  panes  when 
covered  with  a  coating  of  frost  crys¬ 
tals.  Such  glass  is  used  to  some  ez- 
tent  for  deck  lights. 

-Mirror  Maklac  Here. 

The  finest  English  and  Belgian 
plate-glass  is  best  for  car  mirror*. 
To  make  a  mirror  the  glass  is  first 
thoroughly  cleansed  with  water  and 
then  polished  with  rouge,  a  form  of 
oxide  of  iron,  which  brightens  it.apd 
removes  every  scratch  and  surface  de¬ 
fect.  It  is  then  placed  upon  a  grated 
platform  over  colls  of  steampipe,  and 
is  covered  with  a  liquid  compound 
made  of  a  solution  qf  nitrate  of  sil¬ 
ver,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  calcium  which  at  once  precipitates 
metallic  silver  upon  the  glass.  In 
this  process  some  chloride  of  silver  is 
also  formed  which  is  collected  and  the 
silver  recovered  from  it.  The'  glass 
is  then  carefully  washed.  The  heat 
under  the  mirror  plate  aids  much  in 
the  precipitation  of  the  metallic  sil¬ 
ver,  and  appears  to  render  the  silver 
brighter.  After  drying,  the  back  of 
the  mirror  is  painted  with  a  coat  of 
red  lead  and  then  bronzed,  if  re¬ 
quired,  which  protects  the  silver 
from  oxidation,  as  well  as  from  injury 
by  contact  with  other  objects.  When 
gold  is  required  in  depressions  etched 
in  the  glass,  It  is  put  there  in  the 
leaf  by  means  of  Russian  isinglass,  a 
fine  transparent  glue  made  from  fish 
bladders. 

Reveling  Ula*#. 

This  is  a  process  requiring  several 
operations.  The  first  grinding  is  on 
a  horizontal  iron  wheel  upon  which 
fine  sand  is  sprinkled;  then  the  bev¬ 
eled  edge  Is  still  further  ground  up¬ 
on  a  similar  wheel  covered  with  emery. 
The  next  step  is  grinding  upon  a 
horizontal  grindstone,  a  quality  of 
stone  which  is  only  found  In  Scot¬ 
land;  then  vertical  wooden  wheels 
put  a  more  finished  touch  upon  the 
beveled  edges,  and  finally  every  cut 
edge  is  perfectly  polished  upon  ver¬ 
tical  felt  wheels  covered  with  rouge. 
The  grinding  of  glass  Is  regarded  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  acid  treatment  where 
stiver  is  to  be  used  upon  the  trans¬ 
ient  portion,  pld  mirrors  which 
Require  restivering  are  fing,  put  into 
a  bath  of  lye  to  cut  off  the  paint  on 
them,  then  nitric  acid  is  employed 
for  taking  off  the  metallic  silver, 
which  is  put  into  the  form  of  ohlorlde 
of  silver  for  use  again.  The  silver 
used  is  purchased  in  the  form  of  crys- 

solved  to  obtain  the  liquid  used  as 
above  described.  There  are  certain 
features  about  this  chemical  work 
which  are  peculiar  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  and  differ  Somewhat  from  those 
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Wood  Carving  for 


Tfci  Finest  lllustritlens  of  TMs 
Seen  in  tbiPillnin  Trail  it  1 


Carving  is  one  of  the  oldest 
arts,  and  was,  no  doubt,  ext 
practiced  in  prehistoric  time, 
and  horn  carvings  of  preblab 
pies  attest,  and  this,  too,  :? 
before  knowledge  of  metalli 
isted.  The  art  was  empU 
Babylon,  Assyria,  Ancient  Eg 
Greece  upon  thrones,  altars,  ( 
scepters,  furniture,  weapd 
other  things.  The  Bible  h 
references  to  carving,  aqd 
stone  carvings,  like  those  ol 
and  Egypt  are  -unrivalled 
day.  The  doors  of  Soloaoi 
pie  were  of  olive  wood,  a 
rately  carved.  Woroestef 
carving  as  “a  branch  of  i 
usually  limited  to  works'll 
[ivory.”  It  is  the  art  of 
wood  to  ornamental  forms  ' 

!  of  chisels,  gravers  and  othe 
tools.  In  carving  metals  tl 
[comes  chasing,  and  with  "ph 
terials  it  is  molding.  Yi, 
civilized  peoples  idol-carvli 
Ways  been  a  well-patronized^ 
ifor  people  love  their  ldolrl 
temples  and  expend  upoi  ♦' 
wealth  as  they  can 
'Wooden  idols  seem  to  h 
perfection  in  American  tol 
The  exhibits  .  In  the  dep^rfifl 
Ethnology  at  the  World’s 
tain  hundreds  of  samples  ojH 
Idols  carved  by  savages. 
hlbits  are  highly  instructlv^A 
show  the  art  and  mechanldjfl 
of  men  who  to-day  are  dH 
those  of  th£-  Childhoo^A^H 

grotesque  in  the  extrapMJ^P 
efforts  at  ornamenting  lCnH' 
furniture  remind  one 
•of  children..  Contrast  twfl 
•the  Art  (iallery,  In  Machli^H 
Jand  the  marvels  In  thejjLu^P 
Building  with’  the  -wood^K 
savages,  and  we  see  thei^V 
progress  of  enlightened  jV 
realize-  the  sm'all  heglnnlH, 
which  we  hate  grown  to  odV 
Stature;  Wj||can .  then;  re^ 


imm  UR!  "blackened  surface, 

and  a  tracing  taken  from  it  there 
by  means  of  chalk  dust.  Girls 
then  proceed  to  cut  out  with  sharp 
needles  and  take  out  those  portions 
of  the  lead  foil  necessary  to  show  on 
the  glass  the  figures  and  designs  to 
be  etched.  The  back  of  the  pane  is 
then  covered  with  paraffine,  and  it  is 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  dllute-flouric 
acid,  which  In  an  hour  or  so  eats  out 
portions  of  the  exposed  glass  to  the 
depth  of  a  twentieth  of  an 
lneh.  The  acid  has  no  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  portions  covered 
with  lead  foil  and  paraffine,  the 


mental  purposes  in  cars,  is  now  done 
here  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art. 


We  have  seen  over  600  square  feet 
of  glass  in  a  Pullman  coach.  Of  this 
glass  116  feet  were  In  mirrors  and 
over  100  feet  of  it  had  been  embossed. 
“Leaded  glass,”  for  ornamental  pur¬ 
poses  and  in  rich  colors,  is  occasion¬ 
ally  used  in  costly  cars,  and  the  best 
examples  of  this  class  of  work  can  be 
inspected  in  cars  at  the  World’s  Fair. 
Excellent  plate  glass  is  made  In  this 
country  by  such  establishments  as 
the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company, 


wnat  Termywi^th bodies  in 

Better  fifty  years  of  F.urop^^M. 

Than  a  cycle  of  Cutbay. 

Wood  carving  has  been  eXte^J 
practiced  In  Europe  for  matro^l 
ries,  as  old  furniture,  old  b\iH 
and  cathedrals  give  such  abufl 
evidence.  The  carving  done  infl 
rnenting  modern  homes  and  funfl 
has  never  been  surpassed  and  sfl 
as  near  perfection  as  human  ■ 
can  render  it.  Many  example! 
superb  work  in  this  domain  ca! 
studied  at  the  World’s  Fair.  !“■ 


pressions  upon  the  wood  exactly  like 
those  cut  into  the  wheel,  the  depres¬ 
sions  in  the  wheel  leaving  elevations 
of  similar  form  upon  the  molding. 
Such  metal  wheels  when  in  use  are 
kept  hot  with  jets  of  gas,  the  heated 
I  metal  securing  even  and  perfect  prod¬ 
ucts  of  pressure  without  breaking 
"own  or  crumbling  the  wood.  In  this 
anner  many  kinds  of  ornamental 
oldings  are  made  and  at  one-fiftieth 
art  of  the  cost  of  carving  such 
moldings  by  hand. 


A  carving  machine  for  wood-work 
is  a  device  for  roughing  out  designs 
to  be  finished  by  chisels,  gouges  and 
scorpers  in  the  hands  of  skilled  carv- 
rs.  We  read  of  a  machine  of  this 
ype  in  use  as  early  as  1800.  The 
achine  in  use  here  consists  of  a 
etal  table,  in  the  front  center  of 
mch  a  pattern  is  fastened.  This 
tfcern  may  be  of  wood  and  made  by 
hand  carver,  though  if  many  copies 
f  jt  are  to  be  made  the  pattern  is 
ut  into  bronze.  At  the  right  and 
»rt  of  the  center  of  the  table  where 
he  pattern  rests,  the  wooden  blocks 
1  be  carved  are  fastened:  there  are 
ways  two  such  blocks,  and  sorne- 
irnes  as  many  as  six  or  eight.  Over 
the  table  Is  a  movable  frame-work  so 
made  so  as  to  be  moved  readilv  up  or 
or  to  the  right  or  left,'  as  the 
operator  Chooses.  Pendent  from  the 
op  of  this  frame-work  are  small  flex- 1 
b!e  shafts  inclosed  in  leather  tubes, 
,nd  at  the  lower  end  of  each  shaft 
cuttlntr  tooIs  are  fastened, 
Which  are  made  to  turn  10,000  times  I 
minute.  _  Immediately  over  the 
ttern,  at  the  center,  is  a  blunt  but 
mooth  spindle  metal  point  of  the 
ame  size  as  the  end  of  the  cutting 
,  ools,  and  which  is  in  the  same  plane 
with  the  points  of  those  tools, 
hile  these  cutting  tools  are  made 
revolve  vertically,  the  blunt 
int  at  the  center  is  moved  J 
er  the  pattern  by  the  operator,  the 
utting  tools  rising  and  falling  over 
he  surface  of  the  blocks  to  be  cut,  i 
ust  as  the  blunt  point  at  the  center  ! 
nit,  while  moving  to  and  fro 
pattern.  Whten  the  cutting  .- 
no  longer  remove  any  of  the  \ 
nder  them,  the  surface  of  the 
treated  exactly  conforms  to 
at  of  the  pattern  in  the  center  of 
e  table.  Each  machine  can  do  the 
ork  of  .ten  hand-carvers,  and  there  » 
hardly  any  limit  to  the  variety  of  s 
e  work  which  can  be  done  by  this 
vice,  and  several  hundred  patterns  - 
"  already  been  used  here.  After  S 
pieces  of  carving  are  taken  from 
machine  they  are  turned  over  to  - 
nd  carvers  to  be  “touched  up,”  made  i 
ooth  and  ready  for  use  by  the  cabi-  ~ 
makers.  A  dozen  such  machines 
now  seen  in  these  shops.  From 
to  150  men  and  bo.vs  have  been  g 
aged  here  in  carving  during  the  = 
t  year. 


i-  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  libra- 
rian  W('  are  able  to  place  before  our 
e  readors  a  statement  of  the  books  of 
i  the  library  used  by  readers  during 
the  past  four  years,  ending  July  3Ir 
f  1893.  This  beautiful  library,  the 
,  gift  of  President  George  M.  Pullman 
i  t0  his  city.  now  has  8,000  volumes, 
i  and  takes  nearly  one  hundred  maga¬ 
zines  and  papers  for  the  use  of  its 
members.  The  year’s  record  shows 
that  books  of  biography,  poetry,  and 

science  were  in  greater  demand  than 

during  the  fiscal  year  1892,  and  that 
fiction  and  juveniles  comprise  only  26 
per  cent,  of  the  total  of  books  takenr 
or  3  per  cent,  less  than  last  year 
The  library  rooms  were  refitted  this' 
year  and  new  carpets  supplied  for 
them.  They  are  regarded  by  all  vis¬ 
itors  as  the  handsomest  library  rooms 
in  this  country. 

The  following  tabular  statement 
exhibits  the  whole  number  of  books 
used  from  every  department  of  the 
library  for  the  years  indicated,  and 
the  percentage  of  each  department 
upon  the  whole  number  for  those 
years: 
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he  work  of  carving  for  cars  must 
i  clean  cut,  so  as  to  accumulate 
tie  dust  as  possible.  The  edges 
ings  must  all  be  smooth,  as 
f  the  work  is  likely  to  come  in 


■lbitlon  at  the  World’s  Fair  are  in 
B  “Empire  style,”  and  are  very  deli- 
■be  and  exactly  suited  to  car  work, 
mere  space  Is  so  limited.  The  carv- 
pg  in  the  dining  car  Is  especially  no- 
(ceable,  consisting  of  flowers,  fruit, 
tc.  The  combination  smoking  and 
aggage  car  gives  the  impression  of 
massive  ear  with  large  pilasters, 
1th  delicate  leaves  at  their  tops.  In 
leeping  ear  the  bunk  fronts  are 
>w  relief.  Rams’  heads  are  on 
entral  partitions  and  seat  ends, 
carvings  also  on  bulk  heads, 
hich  are  very  pleasing.  The  obscr- 
ation  car  is  richly  supplied  with 
elicate  carvings  and  with  many  fine 
rackets  overhead  and  heavy  piers 
rith  caps.  The  carvings  in  these 
rs  were  made  principally  Df  ver- 
lion  wood.  Never  before  in  the 
■y  of  car  construction  has  so 
ornamental  work,  such  rich 
nd  deltcatb  wood  carving  been 


|  1 1  si’iSlSIgiKgllilg  1  a|lg,  [| 
The  number  of  books  drawn  from 
the  Public  Library  during  each  fiscal 
year  since  it  was  opened  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 
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without  this  substance.  Like  many 
other  arts  glass-making  !•  a  very 
ancient  one.  There  is  in  the  British 
Museum  a  small  glass  lion’s  head  of 
a  bluelsh  tint  with  figures  upon  it 
which  show  that  it  was  made  4,300 
years  ago.  There  is  also  a  piece  df 
green  colored  glass  in  existence  with 
cuttings  upon  it,  which  are  evidence 
that  it  was  made  1450  years  before 
Christ.  Class  t (Ottles  containing  red 
wine  are  represented  upon  Egyptian 
monuments  which  are  known  to  be 
4,000  years  old.  The  art  of  making 
^glass  may  have  been  lost  many  times 
and  rediscovered.  Wendell  Phillips, 
in  his  lecture  upon  the  “Lost  Arts,” 
speaks  of  a  piece  of  Egyptian  glass 
which  had  planes  of  color  passing  en¬ 
tirely  through  it,  a  feature  which  to¬ 
day  cpnnot  be  reproduced.  Of  course 
we  find  examples  of  perfect  glass  in 
nature,  like  some  of  the/jprecious 
stones.  Our  imitations  of  these  nat¬ 
ural  glasses,  though  remarkable,  are 
still  Imperfect.  Almost^  perfect 
transparency  .now  charadwrlxes  ohr 
t lest  plate  glass,''  While  tie- earliest 
glass  made  was  of^Offlffttfansltt- 
cent;  this  is  shown  lhiihe  Jffcw  Test¬ 
ament  expression,  “ttt.80ft«W>ugb  a 


fifty  years  ago, 
in  the  process.  The  great  German 
chemist,  Liebig,  discovered  the  mod¬ 
ern  process  of  silvering  glass  which 
is  In  such  general  use.  The  process 
of  applying  an  amalgam  of  tin  and 
mercury  to  the  surface  of  glass  is 
slow  and  unhealthful,  but  the  results 
are  excellent  and  some  of  the  best 
mirrors  are  now  made  by  this  process. 
The  process  lu  Pullman  is  the  one  of 
silvering,  and,  where  pains  are  taken 
to  protect  the  silver  from  oxidation, 
this  process  is  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Olau  EmbnunliiK. 

Plenty  of  plate  glass  of  a  quality 
which  answers  well  for  gla/ing  is 
made  in- this  country,  but  English 
and.  Belgian  plate  Is  best  suited  for 
the  finest  kinds  of  mirrors.  The 
glass  for  upper  windows,  door  and 
deck  lights,  and  for  Gothic  windows 
is  usually  emboSsed  and  portions  of  it 
silvered,  in  Pullman  coaches.  The 
naked  pane  of  glass  is'  first  put  into 
a  pit  ofer  colls  of  steam  pipe  and 
heated  to  a  temperature  of  about  one 
.  Jhuadred-and  -twenty  degrees.  A  thin, 
coating  of  a  compound  made  of  bees¬ 
wax,  retdn,  etc.,  -Is  then  spread  over 
the  upper  surface,  in  order  to  cause  a 
sheet  1st  lead  foil  to  adhere  quite 
aBftBlMMIt.  After  cooling,  a  coat  of 


This  is  a  process  requiring  several 
operations.  The  first  grinding  is  on 
a  horizontal  iron  wheel  upon  which 
fine  sand  is  sprinkled;  then  the  bev¬ 
eled  edge  is  still  further  ground  up¬ 
on  asimilar  wheel  covered  with  emery. 
The  next  step  Is  grinding  upon  a 
horizontal  grindstone,  a  quality  or 
stone  which  is  only  found  In  Scot¬ 
land;  then  vertical  woodeu  wheels 
put  a  more  finished  touch  upon  the 
beveled  edges,  and  finally  every  cut 
edge  Is  perfectly  polished  upon  ver¬ 
tical  felt  wheels  covered  with  rouge. 
The  grinding  of  glass  is  regarded  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  acid  treatment  where 
silver  Is  to  be  used  upon  the  trans¬ 
ient  portion.  Old  mirrors  which 
Require  resilverlng  are  first  pat  Into 
a  bath  of  lye  to  cut  off  the  paint  on 
them,  then  nitric  acid  Is  employed 
for  taking  off  the  metallic  silver, 
which  Is  put  Into  the  form  of  chloride 
of  silver  for  use  again.  The  silver 
used  Is  purchased  in  the  form  of  crys- 

solved  to  obtain  the  liquid  used  as 
above  described.  There  are  certain 
features  about  this  chemical  work 
which  are  peculiar  to  this  depart¬ 
ment  and  diftrAomewhat  from  those 
hsed  Allewhefe^&What  is  known  as 


civilized  peoples  idol-carvinj 
■ways  been  a  well-patronized! 
for  people  love  their  idols  fl 
Item  pies  and  expend  upoi  **1 
wealth  as  they  can 
‘Wooden  idols  seem  to  h 
perfection  in  American  tot 
The  exhibits  in  the  depftrql 
Ethnology  at  the  World’s  M 
tain  hundreds  of  samples  oil 
Idols  carved  by  savages.  3 
hibits  arc  highly  instructive 
,  show  the  art  and  mechanic! 
pf  men  who  to-day  are  qj 
those  of  the  chlldhooilffiB 
£ace.  Their  art  work  is. 
grotesque  In  the  extrflttM^H 
efforts  at  ornamenting^ ttfl 
furniture  remind  one  Of.  M 
-pf  children.  Contrast  the|J 
the  Art  Gallery,  in  MachtM 
jjand  the  mantels  in  the  XjJ 
Building  wftb  the  wood 
savages,  and  we  see  thi 
progress  of  enlightened 
realize-  the  sm'all  beginnjfl 
which  we  have  grown  to  otfl 
stature;  wjtfcan .  then  rtij 


j|^PIM!^^nbugh  the  area  in 
~  dark  Africa  in  which  they  can  be 
used  as  currency  is  rapidly  diminish¬ 
ing  and  will  soon  wholly  disappear. 
In  the  twelfth  century  only  palaces 
in  England  had  glass  windows.  Even 
as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century  in 
England  and  the  seventeenth  centu¬ 
ry  in  Scotland  glass  was  used  only  In 
the  windows  of  the  houses  of  the 


In  the  manufacture  of  the  common 
forms  of  glass,  the  following  sub¬ 
stances  are  used:  Silica  (saud  or  pul¬ 
verized  flint),  boracic  acid,  also  the 
oxides  of  sodium  and  potassium  for 
alkaline  matter,  and  such  earthy  sub¬ 
stances  as  the  oxides  of  zinc,  alumin¬ 
ium,  lead,  calcium,  barium,  stronti¬ 
um,  thalium,  and  magnesium  for 
colorless  glass;  and  the  oxides,  of  co¬ 
balt,  uranium,  gold,  chromium,  iron, 
manganese,  and  copper  for  colored 
glass.  Some  of  the  finest  tints  in  the 
best  Venetian  and  Bohemian  glass 
are  still  trade  secrets  and  not  well  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  outside  world.  Glass 
is  made  almost  everywhere,  as  mater¬ 
ial  for  it  is  abundant.  Much  table 
glassware  now  made  in  this  country 
is  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  excel¬ 
lence. 

Mirrors. 

From  the  12th  to  the  16th  century, 
small  mirrors,  or  pocket  mirrors,  were 
carried  by  ladies,  but  they  did  not 
come  into  general  use  until  about 
250  years  ago.  The  frames  of  these 
mirrors  were  sometimes  carved  from 
ivory  and  were  costly,  and  were  car¬ 
ried  much  as  valuable  lockets  and 
watches  are  carried  to-day.  The 
Greeks,  centuries  before  Christ,  made 
small  mirrors  from  a  hard  bronze 
which  admitted  of  a  fine  metallic 
polish.  Such  metallic  mirrors  have 
been  made  for  many  centuries  in 
Oriental  countries,  and  are  much  used 
in  Japan  and  China  to-day.  The 
mica  mines  of  North  Carolina,  when 
discovered,  bore  evidence  of  having 
been  worked  by  a  prehistoric  people, 
and  that  those  people  used  plates  of 
mica  for  mirrors. 

We  read  of  glass  mirrors  used 


PI'W  Lift  "blackened  surface, 
and  a  tracing  taken  from  it  there 
by  means  of  chalk  dust.  Girls 
then  proceed  to  cut  out  with  sharp 
needles  and  take  out  those  portions 
of  the  lead  foil  necessary  to  show  on 
the  glass  the  figures  and  designs  to 
be  etched.  The  back  of  the  pane  is 
then  covered  with  paraffine,  and  it  is 
immersed  in  a  bath  of  dilute-flouric 
acid,  which  in  an  hour  or  so  eats  out 
portions  of  the  exposed  glass  to  the 
depth  of  a  twentieth  of  an 
inch.  The  acid  has  no  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  portions  covered 
with  lead  foil  and  paraffine,  the 
result  being  that  nothing  but  the  de¬ 
signs  cut  through  the  lead  foil  are 
etched.  A  shaded  appearance  may 
be  given  an  etching  by  removing  the 
pane  from  the  acid  bath  after  a  brief 
immersion  and  then  covering  por¬ 
tions  of  the  figure  with  paratlne 
where  no  deeper  etching  is  desired. 
On  a  second  immersion  the  acid  con¬ 
tinues  to  eat  out  the  unprotected 
parts  of  the  figure,  and  the  deeper 
the  erosion  the  clearer  the  eroded 
surface  becomes.  In  this  way  a  leaf 
may  be  shaded,  the  first  etching  not 
be  i  ng  so  brigh  t  as  the  second  and  deep¬ 
er  one.  Grinding  the  surface  of  the 
pane  then  renders  the  raised  portions 
translucent,  while  the  etched  por¬ 
tions,  showing  the  designs  needed, 
are  perfectly  transparent.  The  sand 
blast  is  not  used  here  at  all.  There 
is  another  mode  in  use  of  rendering 
glass  translucent,  which  is  to  place 
the  pane  in  a  bath  of  flouric  acid  and 
ammonia,  which  gives  all  the  exposed 
portions  the  appearance  of  being 
ground.  Workmen  about  these  acid 
baths  have  to  wear  rubber  gloves  to 
protect  their  hands  from  injury. 
After  the  glass  is  taken  from  the 
bath  it  is  again  heated  enough  to  re¬ 
move  the  wax  and  lead  foil  which 
protected  portions  of  it  from  the 
erosive  influence  of  the  acid.  The 
whole  is  then  thoroughly  cleansed 
with  water  and  soda,  and  when  dry 
is  ready  for  the  glazier,  or  for  silver¬ 
ing,  if  any  portions  of  it  require  sil¬ 
vering.  For  figures  of  men  and  ani¬ 
mals,  or  in  landscapes,  a  paint  can  be 
used  in  free-hand  sketching  to  pro¬ 
tect  portions  of  the  glass  from  the 


mental  purposes  in  cars,  is  now  done 
here  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art. 


We  have  seen  over  600  square  feet 
of  glass  in  a  Pullman  coach.  Of  this 
glass  116  feet  were  in  mirrors  and 
over  100  feet  of  it  had  been  embossed. 
“Leaded  glass,”  for  ornamental  pur¬ 
poses  and  in  rich  colors,  is  occasion¬ 
ally  used  in  costly  cars,  and  the  best 
examples  of  this  class  of  work  can  be 
inspected  in  cars  at  the  World’s  Fair. 
Excellent  plate  glass  is  made  in  this 
country  by  such  establishments  as 
the  Pittsburg  Plate  Glass  Company, 
the  DePauw  Plate  Glass  Company,  at 
New  Albany,  Ind.,  and  by  the  Crys¬ 
tal  City  Plate  Glass  Company,  of 
Missouri.  The  very  best  kinds  of 
plate  glass  are  now  made  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  and  Manchester  Plate  Glass  Com¬ 
pany,  England,  and  at  Manbeim, 
Bavaria,  and  in  France  and  Belgium. 
Glass  making  was  one  of  the  earliest 
industries  undertaken  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  first  glass  works  being  estab¬ 
lished  at  Jamestown  some  years  be¬ 
fore  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims. 
Captain  John  Smith,  in  1615,  wrote 
that  he  felt  that  the  efforts  at  glass 
making  at  Jamestown,  were  some¬ 
what  misdirected,  and  this  was  five 
years  before  the  Pilgrims  reached 
Plymouth.  Mr.  W.  S.  Lander  once 
gave  as  a  reason  why  he  would  not 
visit  America— that  there  was  no 
stained  glass  to  be  seen  there;  but 
this  country  now  leads  the  world  in 
colored  glass  windows  of  artistic 
merit,  as  is  shown  in  an  instructive 
way  by  Mr.  L.  C.  Tiffany,  in  the 
Forum  for  July,  1893.  At  ordinary 
temperature,  glass  is  practically  in¬ 
destructible.  All  efforts  at  making 
malleable  glass  have  so  far  failed. 
Recent  experiments  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  nearly  all  the  gems  can 
now  be  so  closely  imitated  in  glass  that 
none  but  experts  can  detect  the  imi¬ 
tations.  The  brightest  colors  of  flowers 
and  rainbows  are  almost  perfectly  re¬ 
produced  by  Bohemian  and  Venetian 
glass  workers.  The  examples  of 
this  work  to  be  seen  in  the  Austrian 
exhibit  at  the  World’s  Fair  are  rich¬ 
ly  worth  a  careful  study  by  any  one 
interested  in  this  topic. 


what  TeunfOT^thhodies 
Better  8fty  years  of  Ei 
Than  a  cycle  of  Catbay. 

Wood  carving  has  been  exte 
practiced  in  Europe  for  ma 
ries,  as  old  furniture,  old  bi^ij 
and  cathedrals  give  such  abu 
evidence.  The  carving  done  in 
menting  modern  homes  and  fur 
has  never  been  surpassed  and 
as  near  perfection  as  human 
can  render  it.  Many  exampl 
superb  work  in  this  domain  c 
studied  at  the  World’s  Fair, 
curious  Egyptian  wood  carving, 
thousand  years  old,  is  on  exbibi 
in  the  Transportation  Building, 
that  climate,  especially  when 
tected,  as  in  the  tombs,  wood 
very  slowly.  Mummy  cases  of 
which  are  known  to  be  4,00d 
old  are  now  in  existence,  thlfi 
still  quite  well  preserved.  ■ 

Within  a  very  few  years  I  1 
amount  of  wood  carving  hfl 
done  for  the  best  sleeping  aiBpar 
cars  and  has  displaced  fnlaH  woi 
The  cars  which  the  PullmBn  Com 
pany  has  placed  on  exhibition  at  the 
World’s  Fair  furnish  the  t  ;st 
amples  of  this  class  of  cai  ing, 
well  as  the  best  examples  of  mode 
car  construction  which  the  w<  >rld  h 
seen.  Some  of  the  work  whic  :h  give! 
ceilings  an  embossed  appearance  t 
sists  of  a  composition  molded  to  pre 
scribed  forms  in  a  plastic  stifte  at 
which  soon  hardens.  With  mol 
once  made  such  ornamentati  on  c 
be  produced  at  small  expense 

The  woods  most  common  y  used 
here  for  carving  are  oak,  ash,  mahog¬ 
any,  vermilion,  walnut,  ant  satin- 
wood.  i  | 

Pressed  Moldings.  | 

To  get  the  effect  of  carvink,  much 
molding  is  now  treated  in  th^  follow¬ 
ing  manner:  The  outer  efreum 
ference  of  a  solid  metallic  wheel| 
which  is  about  seven  inches  in  diam1 
eter,  has  figures  of  approved  form 
cut  into  it,  making  really  a  round 
i  die,  and  strips  of  molding  are  run  I 
under  this  wheel  and  under  great  I 


!tion  at  the  World’s  Fair  are  in 

impire  style, ”  and  are  very  deli-  »»<« . 

nd  exactly  suited  to  car  work,  —Pullman  Journal,  Aug. 

space  is  so  limited.  The  carv-  - - - - - 

the  dining  car  is  especially  no- 
le,  consisting  of  flowers,  fruit, 

The  combination  smoking  and 
ge  car  gives  the  impression  of 
ssive  car  with  large  pilasters, 
lelicate  lpaves  at  their  tops.  In 
jeplng  car  the  bunk  fronts  are 
w  relief.  Rams’  heads  are  on 
ntral  partitions  and  seat  ends, 
carvings  also  on  bulk  heads, 
are  very  pleasing.  The  obser- 
i  car  is  richly  supplied  with 
te  carvings  and  with  many  fine 
its  overhead  and  heavy  piers 
caps.  The  carvings  in  these 
vere  made  principally  ■of  ver- 
i  wood.  Never  before  in  the 
y  of  car  construction  has  so 
ornamental  work,  such  rich 
delicate  wood  carving  been 
placed  in  cars  as  is  now  to  be  seen  in 
the  World’s  Fair  train  at  Jackson 
Park,  and  the  application  of  the  art 
to  the  best  cars  now  built  can  be 
studied  there  to  the  highest  advan¬ 
tage. 
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